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PREFACE. 


Thk  Frotestant  Eeibrmation  has  its  Principle  and 
its  Method.  Ita  Principle  is  Salvation  by  Faith,  not 
by  Sacraments.  Its  Method  is  Private  Judgment,  not 
Church  Authority.  But  private  judgment  generates 
autboi^ty ;  authority,  first  legitimate,  that  of  knowledge, 
grows  into  the  illegitimate  authority  of  prescri[ition, 
calling  itself  Orthodoxy.  Then  Private  Judgment  comes 
forth  again  to  criticise  and  reform.  It  thus  becomes  the 
duty  of  each  individual  to  judge  the  Church ;  and  out 
of  innumerable  individual  judgments  the  insight  of  the 
Church  is  kept  living  and  progressive.  We  contribute 
one  such  private  judgment ;  not,  we  trust,  in  conceit, 
but  in  the  hope  of  provoking  other  minda  to  further 
examinations* 
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ORTHODOXY: 

ITS    TKUTHS  AND    ERROBS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

IHTKODCCTION. 

{  1.  Objed  and  CJiaracter  of  this  Book. — The  pecaliarity 
of  the  book  now  offered  to  the  religions  public  by  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  American  Unitariaa  Association,  is  this  —  that 
it  is  KD  honest  attempt  to  find  and  state  the  truth  contained 
in  the  doctrines  of  their  opponents.  It  is,  perhaps,  soroothing 
new  for  au  association  established  to  defend  certain  theo- 
logical opinions,  and  baptized  with  a  special  theological 
name,  to  pnblish  a  work  intended  to  do  justice  to  hostile  the- 
ones.  The  too  nenal  course  of  each  sect  has  been,  thi-ough 
all  ite  organs,  to  attack,  denounce,,  nnder value,  and  vilifj 
the  positions  taken  hy  its  antagonists.  This  has  been  con- 
sidered as  onlj  an  honest  zeal  for  truth.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  no  department  of  literature  has  been  so  un- 
christian in  its  tone  and  temper  as  that  of  sectarian  contro- 
versy. Folilical  journals  heap  abuse  on  their  opponents,  in 
the  interest  of  their  party.  Bat  though  more  noisy  than  the 
tlieologit^ftl  partisans,  they  are  by  no  means  so  cold,  hard, 
1  W 
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2  0BTH0D0X7:   ITS  TBUTH3  AND   EBB0B3. 

or  imrelentlng.  Party  spirit,  compared  with  sectarian  spirit, 
seems  rather  mild.* 

It  is  true  that  theologians  do  not  now  use  in  controversy 
the  epithets  which  were  formerly  universal.  We  have 
grown  more  civil  in  our  language  than  were  our  fathers. 
It  is  also  true  that  we  often  meet  with  tlieological  discussions 
conducted  in  a  epirit  of  justice  towards  one's  opponents,  t 
But  to  say,  "  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri,"  is  a  step  as  yet 
beyond  the  ability  of  most  controversialists.  To  admit 
that  your  antagonist  may  have  seen  some  truth  not  visibto 
to  yourself,  and  to  read  his  work  in  this  sense,  —  in  order  to 
leam,  and  not  merely  to  confute,  —  is  not  yet  common. 

This  we  are  about  to  undertake  in  the  present  treatise. 
We  stand  in  the  Unitarian  position,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
see  if  there  be  not  some  truths  in  Orthodoxy  which  Unita- 
riana  have  not  yet  adequately  recognized.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  onr  motto  —  we  come  "not  as  deHcrters,  but  as 
explorers"  into  the  camp  of  Orthodoxy.  We  are  satisfied 
with  OUT  Unitarian  position,  as  a  stand-point  from  which  to 
survey  that  of  others.  And  especially  are  we  grateful  to  it, 
since  it  encourages  us  by  alt  its  traditions,  by  all  its  ideas 

•  The  TollowlnB  psssnge,  Tram  tm  «rlicle  ia  the  "  Independent,"  by  Heni-f 
Ward  Bcecber,  1b  vulusble,  pcrhaiis,  hs  the  testimony  of  one  wlio  liu  "  Eum- 
meri!tl  It  and  wintered  It "  with  Orlhodon; :  — 

"  Does  anybody  inquire  why.  If  bo  thinking,  we  ocCBaionttUy  giyesooh  sbnrp 
krticleB  Dpon  the  great  religious  ncwspnpcrB,  'The  Observer,'  'The  lutrlli- 
^ocer,' iDd  the  like  r  O,  pray  do  not  think  it  ftvm  nny  111  will,  tt  Is  all  kind- 
neail  We  only  da  it  to  keep  our  Tulce  in  practise.  We  have  made  Orthodoxy 
a  Btndy.  And  by  \a  ittentLve  examination  of  '  The  Preebyterian,' '  The  Oli- 
wrrer,'  'The  rurllan  Itecorder,'  and  auch  like  unblemished  oonffessori,  n« 
have  percetved  that  nii  man  la  truly  sound  who  does  not  pitch  Into  iomebody 

do^,  must  sit  on  tlie  door-skine  of  hla  system,  and  bark  incessantly  at  every. 
thing  that  somes  In  sight  along  the  highway.  And  when  there  Is  noihlDg  to 
bark  at,  either  he  must  growl  and  gnnw  bis  reserved  bones,  or  bark  at  the  rauun 
to  kee|i  np  the  sonorousness  of  his  voice.  And  so, .for  fear  that  the  sweetness 
of  our  temper  may  lead  men  to  think  that  we  have  no  theolo^o  seal,  we  lift  up 

ortbodoE ;  ready  to  growl  when  we  cannot  bite.' " 

t  Thus  Theodore  Parker  ("  Experience  as  ■  Minister ")  speaks  of  ■  review 
•this  "  Dlaoonrae  on  Kellglan  "  in  ■  Trinitarian  work,  which  did  It  no  Itgnslioe. 
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wai  principlcB,  to  look  after  as  well  as  before  —  to  see  if 
there  bo  no  truth  behind  ua  which  we  have  dropped  in 
onr  hasty  advasce,  as  well  as  truth  beyond  us  to  which  wa 
have  not  yet  attaioed. 

§  2.  Progrett  requirea  that  we  ehould  look  back  as  well  as 
forward,  —  Such  a  study  as  this  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
interest  of  true  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  honest  inquiry. 
For  what  so  frequently  checks  progress,  causes  its  advocates 
to  falter,  aod  produces  what  we  call  a  reaction  towards  tlie 
old  doctrines,  as  something  shallow  in  the  reform  itself? 
Christians  have  relapsed  into  Judaism,  Protestants  into  Ro< 
manism,  Un'itarians  into  Orthodoxy  —  because  something 
true  and  good  in  the  old  system  had  dropped  out  of  the  new, 
and  attracted  the  converts  back  to  their  old  home.  All  trne 
progress  is  expressed  in  the  saying  of  Jesus,  "  I  have  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  old  system  cannot  pass 
awny  nntil  all  its  truUis  are  fulfilled,  by  being  taken  up  into 
the  new  system  in  a  higher  form.  Judaism  will  not  pass 
away  till  it  is  fulfilled  in  Christianity  —  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  will  not  pass  away  till  it  ia  fulfilled  in  Protestantism 
—  Orthodoxy  will  not  pass  away  till  it  is  fulfilled  by  Rational 
Christianity.  Judaism  continues  as  a  standing  protest,  oa 
behalf  of  the  unity  of  God,  against  Trinitarian iam. 

And  yet  we  believe  that,  in  the  religious  progress  of  the 
race,  Christianity  is  an  advance  on  Judaism,  Protestant 
Christianity  an  advance  on  Roinan  Catholic  Christianity, 
and  Liberal  and  Rational  Christianity  an  advance  on  Church 
Orthodoxy.  But  all  such  advances  are  subject  ti>  reaction 
and  relapse.  Reaction  differs  from  relapse  in  this,  tliat  it'  is 
an  oscillation,  not  a  fall.  Reaction  is  the  backward  swing  of 
the  wave,  which  will  presently  return,  going  farther  for- 
ward than  before.  Relapse  is  the  fall  of  the  tide,  which 
leaves  the  ships  aground,  and  the  beach  uncovered.  Reac- 
tion ia  going  hack  to  recover  some  substantial  truth,  lell  be- 
hind in  a  too  hasty  advance.     Relapse  is  falling  back  into 
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the  old  forms,  ad  entire  apostaBjr  from  the  bigher  stAnd-poiot 
to  the  lower,  from  waut  of  Btreogth  to  maintaia  one's  self  in 
Ibe  advance. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  deserves  especial  studj  by 
those  who  desire  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  progress.  It  was  written  to  counteract  a  ten- 
dency among  the  Jewish  Christians  to  relapse  into  Juda- 
ism. These  Christians  missed  the  antiquity,  the  ceremony, 
the  authority  of  the  old  ritual.  Their  state  of  mind  resem* 
bled  that  of  the  extreme  High  Church  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  who  are  usually  called  Fuseyites.  They  were 
not  apostates  or  renegades,  bat  backsliders.  They  were 
always  lamenting  the  inferiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
in  the  absence  of  a  priesthood,  festival,  sacrifices.  It  hardly 
seemed  to  them  a  church  at  all.  The  Galatians,  to  whom 
Pan]  wrote,  had  actually  gone  over  and  accepted  Jewish 
Christianity  in  the  place  of  Christianity  ia  its  simplicity  aad 
pnrity.  The  Hebrews  had  not  gone  over,  but  were  looking 
that  way.  Therefore  the  writer  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  He- 
brews endearors  to  show  them  that  all  which  was  really 
good  in  the  Jewish  priesthood,  temple,  ritual,  was  repre- 
sented in  Christianity  in  a  higher  form.  It  had  been  fulfilled 
ia  the  New  Covenant.  Nothing  real  and  good  can  pass  away 
till  it  is  fulfilled  in  something  better.  Thus  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  stands,  as  a  constant  proof  that  Protealant 
Christiauity  yet  lacks  some  important  Christian  elenieut 
which  Romanism  possesses.  Orthodoxy,  confuted,  as  wb 
suppose,  over  and  over  again,  by  the  most  logical  argu- 
ments, stands  firm,  and  goes  forward. 

Let  us,  then,  reesamine  the  positions  of  our  antagonists  — 
not  now  merely  in  order  to  find  the  weak  places  in  their  line 
of  battle,  but  to  discover  the  strung  ones.  Let  us  see  if  there 
be  any  essential,  substantial  truth  in  this  venerable  system, 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  not  done  jnutioe.  If  there  be,  justice 
and  progress  will  both  be  served  by  finding  and  declaring  iu 
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Wa  ask,  What  are  the  sabstaotial  tmtfas,  and  what  the  for< 
mal  errors,  of  Orthodoxy?  But  what  do  we  mean  hy  theM 
terms? 

§  3.  Oiihodoxy  as  Sight  Belief.  —  By  Orthodoxy  in  gen- 
eral is  meaAt  the  right  system  of  belief.  TUia  is  the  diction- 
ary definition.  But  as  the  world  and  the  Church  differ  as  to 
whichia  the  right  system  of  belief — ^as  there  are  a  vast  mul- 
titade  of  systems  —  and  as  all  sects  and  parties,  and  all  men, 
believe  the  system  they  themselves  hold  to  be  the  right  be* 
lief — Orthodoxy,  in  this  sense  of  right  belief,  means  nothing. 
In  ttua  sense  there  are  as  many  orthodoxies  as  there  are 
believers,  for  no  two  men,  even  in  the  same  Church,  think 
exactly  alike.  Unless,  therefore,  we  have  some  farther  test, 
by  which  to  find  out  wAicA  orthodoxy,  among  all  these  or- 
thodoxies, is  the  true  orthodoxy  —  we  accomplish  little  by 
giving  to  any  one  system  that  name. 

Here,  for  instance,  in  New  England,  we  have  a  system  of 
belief  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Orthodoxy ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  considered  very  heterodox  out  of  New  England. 
The  man  who  is  thought  sound  by  Andover  is  considered 
very  unsound  by  Princeton.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1837,  cut  off  four  synods,  contain- 
ing some  forty  thousand  members,  because  they  were 
supposed  not  to  be  sound  in  doctrinal  belief.  But  these 
excommunicated  synods  formed  a  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  having  its  own  orthodoxy.  Andover  considers 
itself  more  orthodox  than  Cambridge ;  but  the  New  School 
Presbyterians  think  themselves  more  orthodox  than  An- 
dover—  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  think  themselves 
more  orthodox  than  the  New  School.  But  the  most  ortho- 
dox  Protestant  is  called  a  heretic  by  the  Roman  Catliolics, 
The  Eoman  Catholics,  again,  are  called  heretics  by  the  Greek 
Church.  So  that  orthodoxy,  in  this  sense,  seems  an  im- 
possible thing  —  something  which,  if  it  exists,  can  never  be 
eertoinly  ascertained, 
1* 
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Whenever  ti  body  of  believers  assumes  the  name  of  Ortho- 
dox, intending  thereby  that  they  are  right,  and  their  oppo> 
ncDts  wrong,  they  evidently  assume  the  very  point  in  dispate. 
Tbey  commit  the  fallacy  called  in  logic  a  pUUio  prindpii. 
They  beg  the  question,  instead  of  discasBiag  it;  They  put 
will  ia  the  place  of  reason.  They  say,  in  the  very  title  pag* 
of  their  book,  in  the  first  step  of  their  ailment,  that  their 
book  is  satisfactory  and  their  argument  conclusive.  It  would 
be  more  modest  to  wait  till  the  discussion  is  concluded  be- 
fore they  proceed  thus  to  stale  what  the  conclusion  is.  This 
is  an  arrogance  like  that  which  the  Church  of  Bome  com- 
mits, in  calling  itself  Catholic  or  Universal,  while  excluding 
more  than  half  of  Christendom  from  its  communion.* 

A  political  party  does  not  offer  such  an  affront  to  its 
opponents.  It  may  name  itself  Democratic,  Republican, 
Federal ;  It  may  call  itself  the  Conservative  party,  or  that 
of  Reform.  By  these  titles  it  indicates  its  leading  idea  —  it 
signifies  that  it  bears  the  standard  of  reform,  or  that  it  stands 
by  the  old  institutions  of  the  country.  But  no  political 
party  ever  takes  a  name  signifying  that  it  is  all  right  and  its 
opponents  all  wrong.  This  assumption  was  left  to  religious 
sects,  and  to  those  who  consider  humility  the  foundation  of 
all  the  virtues. 

The  term  "Evangelical"  is,  perhaps,  not  as  objectionable 
OS  Orthodox,  though  it  carries  with  it  a  similar  slur  on  those 
of  other  beliefs.  It  says,  "  We  are  they  who  believe  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  those  who  differ  from  us  do  not  believe 
it."  It  is  like  the  assumption  by  some  of  the  Corinthians 
of  the  exclusive  name  of  Christians.     "  We  are  of  Christ," 

•  AKonllag  to  the  "  Clinrt  of  Eellglooa  Belief"  In  Johmton's  PSynlgd 
AllnB,  there  lire  in  the  world  140,000,000  of  Catholics,  79,000,000  of  ProMstanta, 
88,000,000  of  tho  Greek  Charoh,  and  14,000,000  of  mtoor  orecdi.  AboHt,  In  lil» 
"(iueatlon  Eomslne."  gliea  the  Romau  Chureh  139,000,000.  He  Baya,"ThB 
Bamim  CathoUo  Chnroh,  which  I  alaoercly  reapect,  la  compoua  of  lZafiWI,OW 
Of  tndlilduala,  not  indudlne  the  little  Hortan." 
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Baid  they  —  meuiiDg  that  the  followers  of  Paul  and  Apollos 
vera  aot  eo. 

Probably  the  better  part  of  those  who  take  the  name  of 
Orthodox,  or  Evangelical,  intend  no  such  arrogance.  All 
they  want  is  some  word  by  wliich  to  distinguish  themBelves 
from  Unitarians,  Universalists,  &c.  Tliey*might  say,  "  We 
liavo  as  good  a  right  to  complain  of  your  calling  yourselves 
'Rational  Christians'  or  'Liberal  Christians'  —  assuming 
thereby  that  others  are  not  rational  or  liberal.  You  mean  no 
such  asaumptioa,  perhaps  ;  neither  do  we  when  we  call  our- 
selves  '  Orthodox '  or  '  Evangotical.'  When  we  can  find 
another  term,  better  than  these,  by  which  to  express  tlio 
difference  between  us,  we  will  use  it.  We  do  not  intend  by 
using  these  words  to  foreclose  argument  or  to  beg  the  que^ 
tioo.  We  do  not  mean  by  Orthodoxy,  right  belief;  but 
only  a  certain  well-known  form  of  doctrine." 

This  IB  all  well.  Yet  not  quite  weU  —  since  we  have 
htkd  occasion  to  notice  the  surprise  and  disgust  felt  by  those 
who  had  (billed  themselves  "The  Orthodox,"  in  finding 
themselves  io  a  community  where  others  had  assumed  that 
title,  and  refused  to  them  any  share  in  it.  Therefore  it  is 
well  to  emphasize  the  declaration  that  Orthodoxy  in  the 
sense  of  "  right  belief"  is  an  unmeaning  expression,  si^ 
nifying  nothiug.  • 

§  4,  Orllwdoxy  tu  ike  Doctrine  of  the  MajorUy.  Ob- 
jecliona.  —  The  majority,  in  any  particular  place,  is  apt  to 
call  itself  orthodox,  and  to  call  its  opponents  heretics.  But 
the  majority  in  one  place  may  be  the  minority  in  another. 
The  majority  in  Massachusetts  is  the  minority  io  Virginia. 
The  Djajority  in  England  is  the  minority  in  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  gave  Mr.  Cnrzon  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church.  But  the  Patriarch  had  never  heard  of  the  Arch- 
'bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  inquired,  "  Who  is  he?" 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  a  veiy  common  Argument  that  such  and 
Bueh  a  doctrine,  being  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, must  necessarily  he  true.  Thus  it  is  said  that  since 
the  great  majority  of  Christiana  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  that  doctrine  must  be  true.  "  Is  it  possible,"  it  is 
eaid,  "  that  the  gTcat  majority  of  Christian  believera  should 
be  now,  and  have  been  bo  long,  left  in  error  on  such  a  funde- 
mental  doctrine  as  this  ?  "  Even  so  intelligent  a  man  as  Dr. 
Huntington  seems  to  have  been  greatly  inflnenccd  by  this 
argument  in  becoming  a  TrioitariaD.  The  same  argument 
has  carried  many  Protestants  into  the  Boraaa  Catholic 
Church.  And,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  truth  in  the  argument— 
a  truth,  indeed,  which  is  implied  all  through  the  present 
■work — that  doctrines  thus  held  by  great  multitudes  daring 
long  periods  cannot  be  wholly  false.  But  it  by  no  mean^ 
proves  them  to  be  wholly  true.  Otherwise,  truth  woulii 
change  as  the  majoriliea  change.  In  one  century  the  Ariana 
had  the  majority  ;  and  Arianism,  therefore,  in  that  century 
would  have  been  true.  Moreover,  most  of  those  who  adhere 
to  a  doctrine  have  not  examined  it,  and  do  not  have  any 
defined  opinion  concerning  it.  They  accept  it,  as  it  is  taught 
them,  without  reflection.  And  again,  most  truths  are,  at 
first,  in  a  minority  of  one.  Christianity,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, was  in  a  very  small  minority.  ProtestantiLim,  in  the 
time  of  Luther,  was  all  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  one  man. 
To  assume,  therefore,  that  Orthodoxy,  or  the  true  belief,  is 
that  of  the  majority,  is  to  forbid  all  progress,  to  denounce 
all  new  truth,  and  to  resist  the  revelation  and  inspiration  of 
God,  until  it  has  conquered  for  itself  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  mankind.  According  to  this  principle,  as  Chris- 
tianity is  stilt  in  a  minority  as  compared  with  paganism,  we 
ought  all  to  become  followers  of  Boodh.  Such  a  view  can- 
not bear  a  moment's  serious  examination.  Every  prophet, 
eage,  martyr,  and  heroic  champion  of  (ruth  has  spent  his 
life  and  won  the  admiration  and  grateful  love  of  the  world 
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b;  opposing  the  majority  ia  behalf  of  some  neglected  oi 
DDpopular  tmth. 

§  5.  Orthodoxy  as  the  Oldest  Doctrine.  Oijedions,  —  Sume 
people  think  that  Orthodoxy  means  the  oldest  doctrine,  and 
that  if  they  can  only  find  out  what  doctrine  was  beiieTe<]  by 
the  Cborch  in  the  Brst  century,  they  shall  have  the  true 
orthodox  doctrine.  But  the  early  Church  held  some  opinions 
which  all  now  believe  to  be  false.  They  believed,  for  in- 
stance, that  Jesus  was  to  return  visibly,  in  that  age,  and  set 
Dp  his  church  in  persoa,  and  reign  in  the  world  in  outward 
form  —  a  thing  which  did  not  take  place.  They  therefore 
believed  in  the  early  church  something  which  was  not  true 
■^consequently  what  they  believed  cannot  be  a  certain  test 
(f  Orthodoxy. 

The  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
defending  themselves  against  the  Koman  Catholic  argumeut 
firom  antiquity,  have  appealed  to  a  higher  antiquity,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  supposed  faith  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  But  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "  Ancient  Christianity," 
has  snfficienlly  shown  thnt  during  no  period  in  those  early 
ceoturies  was  anything  like  modein  orthodoxy  satisfactorily 
established.*  The  Church  doctrine  was  developed  gradually 
during  a  long  period  of  debate  and  controversy.  The 
Christology  of  the  Church  was  elaborated  amid  the  fierce 
cnnBicts  of  Arians  and  AtbanaBians,  Monothelites  and 
Honophysites,  Nestorians  and  Eiitychians.  The  anthri:pol- 
ogy  of  the  Church  was  hammered  and  beaten  into  shape  by 
the  powerful  arm  of  Augustine  and  his  successors,  on  the 
Bu\ilB  of  the  fifth  century,  amid  the  fiery  disputes  of  Pela- 
gians, Semi-Pelagians,  and  their  opponents. 

Many  doctrines  generally  believed  in  the  early  church  are 

•  Mr.  Tiijlor  ahowi  Ihal  Ihp  Chureb,  A.  D.  300,  w»s  easenlUIly  corrupt  In 
doctrine  and  pnctloe  i  that  tbe  RomJub  Cburnli  vaarniherim  iinprorement  on 
It;  that  Jcrame.  AmbroBe,  Ure^'ory,  and  AtUunnaiuB  are  fbll  nf  false  doctrlooi 
lad  tbat  a  GuOBtla  theology,  a  Pagiui  aaneticism,  and  «  corrupt  mornUty  pre- 
fiUed  in  the  Cburch  in  tlioao  eitrlj  cenluriea 
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aniTeraally  rejected  now.  Tb«  doctrine  of  chUiasm,  or  the 
milleunial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
tinder  world,  or  Hades,  wbere  all  eouls  went  after  death ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  to  the  devil, 
—  audi  were  some  of  tbe  prevailing  views  held  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Cburcb.  Tbe  oldest  doctrine  is  not  certftioty 
tbe  truest ;  or,  as  Theodore  Parker  once  said  to  a  priest  in 
Borne,  who  told  him  that  the  primacj  of  Peter  was  assertud 
ia  the  second  ceoturj',  "  A  lie  is  do  better  becaaae  it  is  ao 
old  one." 

g  6.  Orthodoxy  aa  the  Doctrine  held  6y  all.  —  But,  it  may 
be  said,  if  Orthodoxy  does  not  mean  tbe  absolutely  right 
system  of  belief,  nor  the  system  held  by  the  majority, 
nor  tbe  oldest  doctrine  of  tbe  Church,  it  may,  nevertheless, 
mean  the  esiential  truths  held  in  alt  Christian  Churches,  ia 
all  ages  and  times ;  in  short,  according  to  the  ancient  for- 
mula— that  which  has  been  believed  always,  by  all  persons, 
and  everywhere — "quod  aemper,  guwi  ab  mnnibus,  quod 
ubique." 

In  this  sense  no  one  would  object  to  Orthodoxy.  Only 
make  your  Catholicity  large  enough  to  include  every  one, 
and  who  would  not  be  a  Catholic?  But  this  famous  defini* 
tion,  if  it  be  strictly  taken,  seems  as  much  too  large  as 
the  others  are  too  narrow.  If  you  only  admit  to  be  ortho- 
dox what  all  Christian  persons  have  believed,  then  the  Trinity 
ceases  to  be  orthodox ;  for  many,  in  all  ages,  have  disbe- 
lieved it.  Eternal  punishment  is  not  orthodos,  for  that,  too, 
has  often  been  denied  in  tbe  Church.  Sacraments  are  not 
orthodox,  for  the  Quakers  have  rejected  them.  Tbe  resur- 
rection is  not  orthodox,  for  there  were  some  Christians  in 
thn  Cburch  at  Corinth  who  said  there  was  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead. 

§7.  Orthodoxy,  a»  a  Formula,  not  to  he  found. — Any 
attempt,  therefore,  rigidly  to  define  Orthodoxy,  destroys  it. 
Kegarded  as  a  precise  statement,  in  a  fixed  or  definite  form, 
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it  u  KQ  impossibility.  There  is  do  such  thing,  and  never 
has  beeu.  No  creed  ever  laada  satisfied  even  the  majority. 
IIow,  indeed,  can  any  statement  pi-oceediag  from  the  human 
brain  be  au  adequate  and  permauent  expreBsiou  of  eternal 
biithP  Even  the  apostle  says,  "I  know  in  ptirt,  and  I 
prophesy  io  part,  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away."  The  apostle 
declares  that  hia  sight  of  truth  b  only  partial,  and  that 
everything  partial  is  imperfect,  and  that  everything  imperfect 
must  pass  uway ;  so  that  our  present  knowledge  of  truth  is 
transient.  "  "Whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  pass 
«way."  If  the  apostle  Paul  declared  that  he  had  not  the 
power  of  making  a  perfect  and  permanent  statement  of  truth, 
how  can  we  believe  that  any  one  else  can  ever  do  it? 

§  8.  Orthodoxy  as  Convidioni  underlying  Opiniont.  —  If, 
thCTefore,  every  doctrinal  statement  is  changeable  and 
chaaging ;  if  the  history  of  opinions  shows  the  rise  and 
fall  of  creeds,  —  one  after  the  other  beconung  dominant, 
and  then  passing  away ;  if  no  formula  has  ever  gained  the 
universal  assent  of  Christendom  ;  if  the  oldest  creeds  con* 
taiued  errors  now  naiversally  rejected,  —  what  then  remains 
OS  Orthodoxy  ?  We  answer,  no  one  statement,  but  something 
underlying  all  statements  —  no  one  system  of  theology,  but 
certain  convictions,  perhaps,  pervading  all  the  ruling  sys- 
tems. Han's  mind,  capable  of  insight,  sees  with  the  inward 
eye  the  same  great  spiritual  realities,  just  as  with  his  out- 
ward eye  he  sees  the  same  landscape,  sky,  ocean.  Accord- 
ing to  the  purity  and  force  of  his  insight,  and  the  depth  of 
his  ezjierience,  be  sees  tlie  same  truth.  There  is  one  trntli, 
but  many  ways  of  stating  it  — one  spirit,  but  many  forma. 

•"The  one  rernnlDe,tbe  many  change  unit  page  ; 
Heavea't  light  forcvfr  ahluee,  mrtti's  ahadowe  fly." 

Are  there  any  sucli  great  convictions  underlying  and  in- 
forming all  the  creeds?     I  think  there  are.     I  think,  for 
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example,  it  bos  always  beeo  believed  ia  tbe  Cburcb  tbat  in 
some  senee  man  is  a  sinner,  and  in  some  sense  Christ  is  a 
Saviour  from  Hin ;  that  Christianity  is  in  some  way  a  saper- 
natural  revelation  of  tbe  divine  will  and  love  ;  tliat  Scripture 
is  somehow  an  inspired  book,  and  bas  authority  over  our 
belief  and  life  ;  that  there  is  a  Church,  composed  of  disciples 
of  iTesns,  whose  work  in  the  world  is  to  aid  him  in  saving 
the  lost  and  helpiog  the  fallen  and  wretched ;  that  some- 
how n.au  needs  to  be  changed  from  his  natural  state  into  a 
higher  state,  and  to  begin  a  new  life,  in  order  to  see  God  ; 
that  there  is  sucb  a  thing  as  heaven,  and  sucb  a  thing  as 
bell ;  that  those  who  love  Grod  and  man  belong  to  heaven, 
and  that  tbe  selfish  and  sensual  belong  to  heU,  These  ideas 
bave  been  the  easautial  ideas  of  the  Church,  and  constitute 
the  essence  of  its  Orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy,  then,  is  not  any  definite  creed,  or  statement  of 
truth.  It  is  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit.  The  letter 
kilb.  Consequently  those  who  cJing  to  the  letter  of  Ortbo- 
doxy  kill  its  spirit.  The  grenteat  enemy  of  Orthodoxy  is 
dead  Orthodoxy.  Tho  old  statements  retained  af^r  their 
life  is  gone,  —  the  old  phrases  made  Shibboleths  by  which 
truth  is  to  be  forever  tested,  —  these  gradually  make  the 
whole  system  seem  false  to  tbe  advancing  inteilect  of  tbo 
buman  race.  Then  heresies  come  up,  just  as  providential, 
and  just  as  necessary,  as  Orlhodoxy,  to  compel  tbe  Church 
to  make  restatements  of  the  eternal  truth.  Heresies,  in  this 
seoso,  are  as  true  as  Orthodoxy,  and  make  part,  indeed,  of 
a  higher  Orthodoxy, 

By  Orthodoxy,  therefore,  we  do  not  mean  the  opinions 
lield  by  any  particular  denomination  in  New  England  or 
elsewhere.  We  do  not  meun  the  opinions  of  New  England 
Calvinisls  or  of  Southern  Presbyleriaoi ;  not  ,tbe  creed  of 
Andover,  of  New  Haven,  or  of  Princeton  :  but  we  mean  that 
gieat  system  of  belief  which  graJually  took  form  in  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  as  its  standard 
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theology.  The  pivotal  poiota  of  this  eystem  are  sin  and  sal- 
vation. In  it  man  appears  as  a  einiter,  and  Christ  as  a 
Sariour.  Man  ia  saved  by  aa  inward  change  of  lienrt,-  re- 
eultiog  in  an  outward  change  of  life,  and  produced  by  tho 
Bight  of  the  two  facts  of  sin  aud  salvation.  The  sight  of  his 
Bin  and  ita  consequences  leads  him  to  repentance ;  tlie  sight 
of  salvation  leads  him  to  faith,  hope,  and  love  ;  and  the  sight 
of  both  results  in  regeneration,  or  a  new  life.  Thia  syatein 
also  asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  triune  nature  of  God, 
the  divine  decrees,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
eternal  punishment,  and  eternal  l!te. 

5  9.  Substantial  Truth  and  Formal  Error  tn  all  gnat 
Doctrinal  Systems.  —  Within  the  last  twenty-fire  years,  a 
new  depactment  of  theological  literature  ha,^  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, which  treats  of  the  history  of  doctrioea.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  ia  to  trace  the  doctrinal  opinions  bcld  in  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  By  this  course  of  study,  two  facts 
are  apparent — first,  that  the  same  great  views  bave  been 
substantially  held  by  the  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages  ; 
and,  secoudly,  that  the  forms  of  doctrine  have  beeu  very 
different.  The  truths  themselves  liave  been  received  by 
Chrisliuus,  as  their  strength,  their  hope,  and  their  joy,  in  all 
time;  but  the  formal  statement  of  these  truths  has  been 
wrought  out  differently  by  individual  intellects.  The  uni- 
versal body  of  Christians  has  taken  care  of  Christian  truth ; 
while  the  Church  Fathers,  or  doctors,  have  held  in  their 
hands  the  task  of  defining  it  doctriaatly  for  the  intellect. 

Ity  substantial  truth  we  mean  this  —  that  in  all  the 
great  systems  of  opinion  which  have  had  a  deep  hold  on  the 
human  mind,  over  broad  spaces  and  through  long  periods, 
there  is  something  suited  to  man's  nature,  and  corresponding 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  mind  of  man  was  made  for 
truth,  and  not  for  error.  Error  is  transient :  truth  only  is 
permanent.  Men  do  not  love  error  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  something  witlt  which  it  is  connected.    After  a 
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while,  errors  are  eliminated,  nnj  the  Bubstance  retained.  The 
great,  uniTereal,  abiding  convictions  of  raen  must,  therefore, 
contain  truth.  If  it  were  not  eo,  we  might  well  despair ;  for, 
if  the  mind  of  the  race  could  fall  into  unmixed  error,  llio 
only  remedy  by  which  the  heart  can  be  cured,  and  the  life 
redeemed  from  evil,  would  be  taken  away.  But  it  is  not  bo. 
God  has  made  the  miud  for  truth,  as  he  hoe  adapted  the  taate 
tu  itB  appropriate  food.  la  tbe  maia,  and  in  the  long  run, 
what  nieu  believe  u  the  troth;  and  all  catholic  beliefe  oro 
valid  beliefs.  OpiuioDB  held  by  all  men,  everywhere  and  at 
all  times,  mnst  be  substantially  true. 

But  error  certainly  exists,  and  always  has  existed.  If  the 
human  miud  is  made  for  truth,  how  doee  it  fall  into  error? 
There  never  has  been  any  important  question  upon  which 
men  have  not  taken  two  sides ;  and,  where  they  take  two 
sides,  one  eide  nraat  be  in  error.  Sometimes  these  two  par- 
ties are  equally  balanced,  and  ihat  for  long  periods.  With 
which  has  the  truth  been?  Is  God  always  with  the  majori- 
ty? If  so,  we  must  at  once  renounce  our  Uuitarian  belief 
for  the  Trinity,  as  an  immense  majority  of  votes  are  given 
iu  its  favor.  But,  then,  we  muet  also  renounce  Protestantism  ; 
for  Protestantism  has  only  eighty  or  ninety  millions  against 
a  hundred  and  forty  millions  who  are  Catholics.  And,  still 
further,  we  must  renounce  Christianity  in  favor  of  Ileatheo- 
tsm ;  since  all  tbe  different  Christian  sects  and  churches 
united  make  up  hut  three  hundred  millions,  while  the  Buddh- 
ists aloue  probably  exceed  that  number.  Moreover,  truth 
is  olways  in  a  minority  at  first,  —  usually  in  a  minority  of 
one  ;  and,  if  men  ought  to  wait  until  it  has  a  majority  on  its 
side  before  they  accept  it,  it  never  will  have  a  majority  on 
its  side. 

These  objections  lead  us  to  the  only  possible  auswer,  which 
consists  in  distinguishing  between  the  substance  and  the  form. 
AVheu  we  assert  that  all  creeds,  widely  held  and  long  re- 
tained, have  truth,  we  mean  substantial  truth.     We  do  not 
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mean  tiiat  tbej  are  trae  in  their  format  itatemeTit,  which 
may  be  an  erroneous  statement,  but  that  they  are  true  as  to 
their  contents.  The  substaace  of  the  belief  is  tha  fact  in- 
wardly beheld  by  the  mind ;  the  form  is  the  verbal  statement 
which  the  mind  makes  of  what  it  has  seen.  It  has  seen 
Bomething  real ;  but,  when  it  attempts  to  describe  what  it 
has  seen,  it  may  easily  commit  errors.  Thas  there  may  be, 
in  the  same  creed,  Bubstantial  tmth  and  formal  error ;  and 
all  great'  and  widely-extended  beliefs,  as  we  assert,  must  con- 
tain substantial  tmth  and  formal  error.  Without  substantial 
truth,  there  would  be  nothing  in  them  to  feed  the  mind,  and 
they  would  not  be  retained  ;  and,  if  tbey  were  not  more  or 
less  erroneous  in  form,  it  would  imply  infallibility  on  tlie 
part  of  those  who  give  them  their  form. 

§  10.  Importance  of  thi»  Distinction.  —  This  distinction  is 
one  of  immense  importance ;  because,  being  i»«periy  appre- 
hended, it  would,  by  destroying  dogmatism,  destroy  bigotry 
abo.  Dogmatism  consists  in  assuming  that  the  essence  of 
truth  lies  in  iU  formal  statement.  Correctly  assuming 
that  the  life  of  the  soul  comes  trom  the  sight  of  tmth,  it 
falsely  infera  tb^  the  essence  of  truth  is  in  the  verbal 
formula.  Consequently,  this  formula  must  necessarily 
seem  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  very  salvation  of  the 
soul  to  depend  on  holding  the  correct  opinion.  With  this 
conviction,  one  mtu(  and  ought  to  be  bigoted ;  he  ought  to 
cling  to  the  minutest  syllable  of  his  creed  as  the  drowning 
man  clings  to  the  floating  plank.  Holding  this  view,  we 
cannot  blame  men  for  being  bigoted :  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
bigoted.  But,  when  the  distinction  is  recognized,  they  will 
cling  to  the  substance,  koowing  that  the  vital  truth  lies  there. 
It  in  the  sight  of  the  fact  which  is  the  source  of  our  life,  and 
not  the  statement  which  we  make,  la  words,  as  to  wliat 
we  have  seen.  Tben  the  sight  becomes  the  thing  of  immense 
importance  ;  the  creed  in  which  it  is  expressed,  of  compara- 
tive unimporlanoe. 
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This  dietiDction  would  tend  to  bring  the  Church  to  a  true 
tiQit7 — the  DDity  of  the  spirit.  All  would  atrivo  for  the 
Bunie  inBight,  aU  tolerate  variety  of  expression.  Instead  of 
asseuting  outwardly  to  the  same  creed,  every  luan  ought,  ia 
fact,  to  make  his  own  creed ;  and  there  ehould  be  aa  many 
different  creeds  as  there  are  difierent  men.  Nor  should  my 
Ci'eed  of  to-day  be  the  same  as  that  of  yesterday ;  for,  in- 
Btead  of  resting  on  a  past  experience,  I  should  continually 
endeavor  to  obtain  new  sights  of  the  one  unchangeable  truth. 
Seeing  more  of  it  to-day  than  I  did  yesterday,  my  yester- 
day's creed  would  seem  inadequate,  and  I  should  wish  to 
make  a  new  one. 

Substantial  truth  means  the  truth  whicb  we  see  —  the 
inward  sight,  the  radical  experience.  Formal  truth  is  the 
verbal  statement,  and  consists  in  accuracy  of  expression. 
And  so  of  error.  Substantial  error  means  error  in  regard 
to  the  substance,  and  is  necessarily  inadequacy  of  inwaivl 
experience.  Strictly  speaking,  there  cannot  be  substantial 
error ;  for  error,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  Imth,  is  purely 
negative.  It  is  not-seeing.  It  is  failing  to  perceive  the 
truth,  either  from  want  of  opportunity,  weakness  of  vision, 
or  neglect  in  looking.  But  formal  error  is  not  merely 
defect:  it  may  also  be  mistake.  We  may  misstate  the 
truth,  and  say  what  is  radically  false.  From  this  source  come 
contrudictions ;  and,  where  two  statements  are  contradic- 
tory, both  cannot  be  true.  Falsehood,  therefore,  originates 
with  the  statement.  Tfie  errors  of  iasight  are  merely 
defects ;  but  the  errors  of  statement  may  be  positive  false-  , 
hoods. 

This  leads  us  to  take  a  special  view  of  theological  contro- 
versies. In  all  great  controversies,  in  the  conflicts  of  ages, 
where  the  good  and  wise  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other, 
century  after  century,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  truth  and 
error  on  both  sides. 

Each  side  may  hold  some  truth  which  the  other  has  not 
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seen.  There  is,  therefore,  ftUo  substantial  error  on  both 
sides  ;  for  each  maj  have  failed  to  see  some  phase  of  tnilh 
which  the  other  has  recogoized.  But  there  may  be  formal 
error,  or  error  of  statement,  even  where  there  is  substantial 
tmth ;  for  the  truth  may  be  overstated,  or  understated,  or 
misstated,  and  a  false  expression  given  to  a  true  obsei'vation. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  those  who  stand  opposed  to 
each  other  in  these  controversies  —  of  Catholics  and  ProIcs< 
tantfi.  Christians  and  Deists,  Orthodox  and  UoitariaDs  ?  Tliey 
have  plainly  a  twofold  duty  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
opponents.  They  ought  to  increase  their  insight,  and  to 
improve  their  statements ;  to  deepen  and  widen  tlieir  hold 
of  the  substance  ;  to  correct  and  improve  their  expression  of 
the  form.  The  first  is  the  work  of  religion ;  the  second, 
that  of  theology. 

The  first  is  inliDitely  the  most  important,  because  the  life 
of  the  soul  depends  on  the  sight  of  truth.  This  is  its  food, 
without  which  it  will  starve  and  die.  But  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  it  should  improve  its  theology,  because  a  correct 
theology  is  a  help  to  insight,  and  a  ground  of  mental  com- 
mnnioD. 

§  11.  77ie  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Parties  in  Nev!  England. 
■ — The  Liberal  party  in  New  England  have  carried  on  a 
tlieological  controversy  for  some  forty  years  with  the  Ortho- 
dox. This  controversy  was  inevitable.  Calvinism  had 
neglected  important  truths  which  the  human  soul  needed, 
and  without  which  it  would  starve.  Unitarianism  came  to 
assert  and  vindicate  those  truths.  At  first,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  statements  on  either  side  should  be  narrow  and 
mutually  exclusive.  But,  as  a  battle  goes  on,  the  position 
of  the  opposiDg  armies  changes.  The  points  of  attack  and 
defence  alter.  Old  positions  are  abandoned,  and  new  ones 
occupied.  Seldom  does  it  happen  to  either  army  to  sleep  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Kor  has  it  bo  happened  to  us.  Neither 
the  Unitarians   nor  the  Trinitarians   have  gained  a  com* 
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plote  victory :  each  has  taken  Bome  important  posilion, 
and  yielded  some  other.  Wo  have  a  hook  called  "  Couces- 
Bioas  of  Trinitarians  :  "  another  might  be  written  containing 
the  "Concessions  of  Unitarians,"  Neither  side  has  con- 
ceded, or  onght  to  concede,  any  real  truth  of  experience  or 
of  statement ;  but  it  is  honorable  to  each  to  concede  its  own 
partial  and  inadequate  statements. 

We  intend,  in  this  Tolunie,  to  endeavor,  from  our  otvn 
point  of  view,  to  gain  what  sight  we  can  of  the  radical,  vital 
truth  underlying  each  great  Orthodox  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  freely  criticise  the  forms,  especially  the 
more  recent  ones,  in  which  Orthodox  doctrines  have  been 
stated. 

We  assnme,  at  the  outset,  that  each  doctrine  doe»  cover 
some  tnith  of  experience,  some  real  solid  fact,  which  is  aa 
important  to  us  as  to  our  opponents.  We  assume,  that, 
though  the  doctrines  may  be  false,  there  caay  be  an  expe- 
rience behind  them  which  is  true.  We  have  satisfied  our- 
selves of  the  formal  error  of  their  statements.  We  consider 
it  impossible  for  a  sound  Unitarian  intellect  to  accept  the 
Orthodox  theology  as  a  whole,  without  being  untrue  to  itself; 
but  tliere  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  break  this  ehell 
of  doctrine,  and  find  the  vital  truths  which  it  contains.  And 
if  it  be  said,  "  Who  made  you  a  judge  or  a  divider  on  these 
subjects  ?  "  we  reply,  that  only  by  contributions  from  all  quar- 
ters can  a  final  judgment  be  reached.  Meantime,  i(  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  every  serious  thinker  to  add  his  own  opin- 
ion to  the  common  stock  ;  willing  to  be  refuted  when  wrong, 
—  glad,  if  right,  \q  be  helpful  in  any  degree  towards  the  ulti- 
mate result. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  present  work,  which,  though 
written  by  a  Unitarian,  and  from  a  Unitarian  stand-point, 
and  though  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, wiU,  we  trust,  be  sufficiently  uneectarian. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


S  1.  The  Principle  of  Oiihodoxy  defined.  —  The  principle 
of  Orthodoxy  is,  that  there  \b  one  true  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  that  all  others  are  false ;  that  this  system  can 
lie,  and  has  been,  so  stated  in  words  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  the  false  systems  or  heresies ;  and  that  this  true  system 
of  doctrine  is  the  one  which  is  now  held,  and  always  has  been 
held,  by  the  majority  of  Christians  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  be- 
lief  of  this  system  is,  as  a  rule,  essential  to  salvation  —  so  that 
those  who  may  be  saved,  while  not  accepting  it,  will  be  saved 
(if  at  all)  by  way  of  exception,  and  not  according  to  rule. 

§  2.  Logical  Genesis  of  the  Principle  of  OHhodoxy.  —  The 
principle  of  Orthodoxy  seems  to  havo  arisen,  and  to  have 
maintained  itself  in  the  Church,  in  some  euch  way  as  this. 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  assumed,  came  to  save  the  soul  from  sin 
and  evil.  He  saves  the  soul  by  the  word  of  truth.  In 
order  that  this  truth  shall  become  saving  truth,  it  must  be 
believed,  and  bo  strongly  believed  as  to  have  a  practical 
influence  on  life  and  action.  We  are  therefore  saved  by 
believing  the  truth  taught  by  Christ.  But  in  order  to  be 
believed,  it  must  be  expressed  in  some  definite  statement,  or 
in  what  we  call  Christian  doctrine.  But  truth  is  one,  and 
therefore  the  doctrine  which  expresses  it  must  also  be  one. 

Therefore  there  must  be  one  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
eont^ning  in  itself  the  substance  of  Christian  truth,  and  con- 
stituting the  object  of  Christian  faith.  This  system,  though 
it  may  vary  in  its  iinessential  parts,  must  iu 
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□nchaugeable.  In  proportion  as  any  system  of  belief  variea 
from  it,  Buch  aystem  is  heterodox  and  dangeroue,  while  this 
system  alooe  ia  orthodox  and  safe. 

Another  form  of  this  argument  would  be  as,  follows : 
Christ  came  to  reveal  something  to  men.  If  revealed,  it 
must  be  made  known.  If  made  known,  it  must  be  capable 
of  being  so  expressed  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
conoerning  it.  Otherwise,  Christianity  would  not  bo  a  rev©. 
latioQ.  But  if  expressed  so  as  to  enter  the  human  mind,  it 
must  be  expressed  in  human  language.  A  verbal  revelation, 
therefore,  is  essential  for  the  purposes  of  Christianity.  Such 
a  revelation  is  nothing  else  than  a  system  of  doctrine,  or 
that  which  can  be  systematized  into  doctrine.  And  this  sys- 
tem must  be  one  and  the  same  from  age  to  age,  or  it  is  not  a 
permanent  divine  revelation,  but  only  a  transient  human 
seeking  for  such  a  revelation. 

§  3.  Orthodoxy  assumed  to  be  the  Bdief  of  (fte  Majority.  — 
The  natural  test  of  Orthodoxy  is  assumed  to  be  the  belief  of 
the  majority  of  Christians  ;  for  if  Christianity  he  a  revelation 
of  truth,  its  essential  contents  must  be  easy  to  apprehend,  and 
when  apprehended,  they  must  be  generally  accepted.  The 
revelations  of  God  in  nature  are  seen  and  accepted  by  the 
human  intellect,  and  so  become  matters  of  science.  Orthodox 
idmiee  is  that  which  the  great  majority  of  seieatifie  men  have 
accepted  as  such  ;  and  Orthodox  Ghristiamty,  in  like  manner, 
must  be  that  which  the  majority  of  Christian  believers  accept 
as  such.  Hence  it  is  taken  for  granted,  as  regards  Ortho- 
doE  doctrine,  that  it  meets  the  test,  "  Quod  semper,  quod 
vbiqite,  quod  ah  OTnnibus," 

%  4.  Heterodoxy  thus  becomes  sinful.  —  But  if  the  essential 
truth  of  Christianity  be  thus  plain,  those  who  do  not  receive 
it  mnst  be  either  stupid  or  wilful.  Its  rejection  argues  a 
want  of  iolellect  or  a  bad  heart.  Heretics,  therefore,  ought 
logically  to  become  to  the  Orthodox  objects  either  of  con- 
tempt or  hatred.    If  they  cannot  see  what  b  so  plain,  they 
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must  be  intellectually  imbecile.  If  they  will  not  see  it,  tbej 
must  be  morally  depraved.  Therefore  intelligeat  people 
who  accepi  .ind  teach  heresies  oDght  to  be  considered  wicked 
people  by  logical  Orthodox  minds.  Moreover,  they  are  tbe 
most  dangeroQs  persons  in  the  community,  because,  by  deny- 
ing that  truth  by  which  the  soul  is  to  be  saved,  they  endanger 
Doi  merely  the  temporal,  but  also  the  eternal,  welfare  of  those 
whom  they  seduce.  And  if  we  have  a  right  to  alialc  a  nui- 
sance which  only  interferes  with  the  earthly  comfort  and  peace 
of  society,  how  much  more  ono  which  attacks  its  spiritual 
peace  and  eternal  welfare  !  Have  not  the  majority  a  right  to 
protect  themselves,  their  children,  and  society  from  that  which 
they  not  merely  believe,  but  know,  to  be  evU?  For  Ortho- 
doxy assumes  to  be  not  merely  opinion,  but  knowledge. 
Hence  Orthodoxy  legitimates  persecution.*  FerBecution  ia 
only  the  judicious  repression  of  criminitl  attempts  to  pervert 
and  injure  society.  Moreover,  Orthodoxy,  according  to  its 
principle,  ought  to  discourage  inquiry  in  relation  to  its  own 
fundamental  principles.  For  why  continne  to  discuss  and 
debate  about  that  which  is  known  ?  Progress  consists  in  ad- 
vancing from  the  known  to  tlie  unknown.  The  unknown, 
and  not  the  known,  is  the  proper  subject  for  inquiry.  The 
system  of  Orthodoxy,  therefore,  according  to  its  own  princi- 
ple, ehould  be  withdrawn  from  further  examiaation.  Intel- 
lectual advance  requires  us  to  take  for  granted  something  —  to 


CI  persecution.    Wc  only 

ta  end  lo  pcreccullou.  Wlicu  Luther  came,  nil  bcUevol  In  pererontloii ;  now, 
no  DUO  does.  This  Is  because  the  Relbrnuilion  contiaiicd  a  duuble  pritid- 
plr. :  first,  Iliol  we  are  saved  by  faith,  oat  by  eacramcutB,  anil  that  fsltli  la  the 

ndnds,  and  conaegueDtl;  seek  for  truth  as  the  paramount  duty  of  life.  Uut  <a 
order  10  seek  effectually,  we  must  Bcek  fteely  —  Lence  the  rlffhl  of  prlfate  luilg- 
Dicat  na  against  aatliorlty  In  Churcli  and  State.  The  laat  prliclple  Is  that  of 
talcratioai  the  faat  la  the  prtnclple  of  Intoleraoed.  Tbe  last  liaa  proved  tha 
•tronger,  becanss  It  rests  an  theloglcofthln^,  the  other  only  on  tbe  loglo  of 
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forget  that  which  is  behind  in  order  to  press  forward  to  that 
which  is  before.  The  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy  therefore, 
when  once  estahlished,  should  afterwards  be  assumed,  aod 
need  not  ho  proved.  We  do  not  call  a  scieotiflc  man  a.  bigot 
because  he  refuses  to  discuss  fundamentat  priacipleB.  If 
Orthodoxy  be  science,  why  accuse  it  of  bigotry  when  it  fol- 
lows the  Bame  course? 

§  5.  The  Doctrwie  of  EMenticUt  and  Non-esie7Ui<de  leada 
to  Some.  — If  Orthodoxy  consists  in  a  statement  of  opiniona 
the  belief  of  which  is  essential  to  salvation,  the  question 
arises,  Are  aU  these  opinions  essential,  or  only  a  part?  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  great  system  called  Orthodoxy 
contains  some  things  not  essential  to  salvation.  How  shall 
these  ho  distinguished?  Moreover,  some  variation  of  state- 
ment is  judged  allowable.  Ho  Orthodox  creed  is  assumed 
to  be  inspired  m  to  its  language.  The  same  essential  truth 
may  be  expressed  in  different  terms.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
define  the  limits  of  expression  so  as  to  kuow  what  error  of 
opinion  is  venial,  and  what  vital?  Orthodoxy  assures  ua 
that  our  salvation  depends  ou  accepting  its  statements.  In 
which  particular  form,  then,  must  we  accept  them?  In  so 
important  a  matter  as  this,  where  salvation  is  assumed  to 
depend  on  accepting  the  right  form  of  doctrine,  one  surely 
ought  to  be  able  to  know  which  the  right  form  is.  Now, 
the  rule  of  Orthodoxy,  a^  given  above,  is,  that  nothing  is 
Orthodox,  as  essential  doctrine,  which  has  not  been  believed 
"  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all."  But  this  raises  an  his- 
torical question,  and  one  of  no  little  difficulty.  For  since 
heresies  have  always  existed,  and  some  one  has  always  hoea 
found  somewhere  to  deny  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Or- 
thodoxy, the  question  is  somewhat  intricate  who  these  "all" 
are  who  have  never  disbelieved  the  Orthodox  system.  It  is 
plain  that  the  ratyoriiy  of  Christians  have  neither  time  nor 
ability  for  these  investigations.  The  historical  inquiry  must 
be  conducted  for  them  by  others.    And  here  seems  to  come 
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in  the  law  of  Chnrch  aathoritr  as  agaiuBt  private  judg- 
ment. And  so  the  priaoiple  of  Orthodoxy,  carried  out  to  its 
legitiniat«  results,  appears  to  land  us  at  last  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch,  to  set  aside  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
wid  to  justifj  intolerance  and  the  forcible  suppression  of 
lieresy.  But  as  these  results  are  not  accepted  hj  those  who 
yet  accept  the  principles  of  Orthodoxy,  it  is  necesfiarj  to  see 
if  there  is  a  fallacy  anywhere  in  oar  course  of  thought,  and 
at  what  precise  point  the  fallacy  has  come  in. 

S  6.  FcUiacy  in  ihii  Orthodox  Argument.  —  The  fallacy  ia 
all  this  argument  lies  here — ^at  faith  is  confounded  with 
belief;  knowledge  with  opinion ;  the  sight  of  truth  with  its 
intellectual  statement  in  the  form  of  doctrine.  Undoob^ 
edly  there  is  only  one  faith,  but  there  may  be  many  ways  of 
stating  it  in  the  form  of  opinion.  Moreover,  no  man,  no 
chnrch,  no  t^,  sees  the  whole  of  troth.  Truth  ia  multi- 
lateral, but  men's  minds  are  unilateral.  Tliey  are  mirrors 
which  reflect,  and  that  imperfectly,  the  side  of  the  object 
which  is  towards  them.  Therefore  even  knowledge  in  any 
finite  mind  is  partial,  consequeatly  imperfect,  and  conse* 
qucntly  needs  other  knowledge  to  complete  it. 

This,  apparently,  is  what  the  apostle  Paul  means  (1  Cor. 
13:  8-1.2)  in  his  statement  concerning  the  relation  between 
knowledge  and  love.  Knowledge  (Gnosis)  "  shall  pass 
away."  The  word  here  used  is  elsewhere  translated  by 
**  destroyed,"  "  brought  to  nought,"  "  abolished,"  "  made  of 
none  effect."  "  Knowledge"  here  probably  refers  to  definite 
and  systematic  statements  of  real  insights.  It  is  something 
more  than  opinion,  but  something  less  than  j'aith.  Faith 
■bides,  but  knowledge  passes  away.  Faith  abides,  because 
it  is  a  positive  sight  of  truth.  It  is  an  experience  of  the 
soul,  by  which  it  opens  itself  in  trust,  and  becomes  receptive 
of  spiritual  influence.  Faith,  therefore,  remains,  and  its 
results  are  permanent  in  the  soul.  They  make  (he  substance 
itf  our  knowledge  as  regards  the  spirituiU  world.    This  sub- 
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stance  becomes  a  p&rt  of  the  aoul  itself,  and  constitutes  a 
basis  of  self-con aciousn ess  as  real  as  is  its  experience  of  the 
external  world.  But  QnosU  is  this  faith,  translated  by  the 
intellect  into  systematic  form.  Such  syeteras  embody  real 
experience,  and  are  necessary  for  mental  and  moral  progress. 
They  are  the  bodies  of  thought.  But  all  bodies  must  die, 
sooner  or  later ;  and  so  all  aystems  of  knowledge  must  pass 
away.  The  body,  at  first,  helps  the  growth  of  thought,  helps 
.  the  growth  of  the  soul ;  but  afterwards  it  hinders  it.  The 
Dew  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles.  Therefore  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  great  teacher  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the 
Cbristiaa  Church,  distinctly  recognizes  here,  that  every  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  no  matter  how  much  truth  it  contains,  is 
partial,  and  therefore  transient.  Ha  makes  no  exception  in 
favor  even  of  inspired  statements — he  does  not  except  his  own. 
All  bodies  must  die ;  all  forms  are  fugitive  ;  nothing  continues 
but  the  substance  of  knowledge,  which  is  faith ;  the  inward 
eight  of  God's  gooduess  producing  that  endless  expectation 
which  is  called  hope;  and  the  large  spiritual  communion 
with  God  and  his  creatures,  here  called  Agape,  or  love. 
The  aposile  speaks  in  the  first  person  when  he  says  that  knowl- 
edgc*passes  away  —  "  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  [or 
teach]  in  part."    He  speaks  for  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles. 

We  Bee,  (herefore,  that  the  great  master  aud  head  of 
Orthodoxy  in  the  Churcli  has  himself  declared  every  form 
of  Orthodoxy  to  be  transient. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  Panl,  in  this 
famous  passage,  overturns  the  whole  principle  of  verbal 
Orthodoxy.  He  takes  away  its  foundation,  ffot  denying 
the  reality  and  permanence  of  religious  experience,  not  deny- 
ing the  saving  power  of  truth,  he  declares  that  no  expressed 
system  of  truth  is  permanent.  The  basis  of  doctrinal  Or- 
thodoxy is  the  assumption  that  its  own  particular  form  of 
belief  is  essential  to  salvation.  But  the  apostle  declares  that 
aU  forms  are  transient,  and,  therefore,  none  essential.    AU 
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Btatement  is  a  limitation,  and  the  moment  that  we  make  a 
definition,  we  eay  Bomething  which  is  incomplele.  When 
Paul  says, "  We  know  in  part,"  he  b&jb  the  same  thing  which 
is  said  by  Kant,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  Auguste 
Oomte,  by  Mr.  Mansell,  and  most  modem  thiDkers,  when 
they  declare  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  All  thinking  ia 
limitation.  "  To  think,"  says  Sir  William  HamiltoD,  "  is  to 
condition."  We  only  know  a  thing,  saj^  this  school,  by  its 
beiDg  dificrent  from  somethiog  else.  The  school  of  Kant 
doclsrea  aU  knowledge  to  be  phenomenal,  and  that  all  phe- 
nomenal knowledge  consists  of  two  parts  —  the  part  given 
by  the  thing,  and  the  psirt  added  by  the  mind.  Herbert 
Spencer  (ia"FiTst  Principles")  insista  on  the  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  things  in  themselyes,  but  also  on  their 
sbsalnte  and  eternal  unknowableness.  According  to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  same  view  of  the  unknowableaess  of  Nou- 
mena  ia  taken  by  M.  Auguste  Comte. 

These  modern  philosophers,  it  will  be  seen,  go  much  far- 
ther thau  PanI,  and  lay  down  positions  which  inaugurate  a 
universal  scepticism.  According  to  them  there  is  nothing 
certain  and  nothing  fixed.  Mr.  Mausell  virtually  teaches  ua 
that  we  cannot  know  anything  of  God,  dnty,  or  immortality  ; 
and  tliat  faith  means,  taking  for  granted  on  some  outward 
authority.  To  use  a  striking  expression  of  Frenideat  James 
Walker,  '*  We  are  not  to  believe,  but  to  make  believe," 
That  is,  we  are  not  to  believe  with  our  intellect,  but  with  our 
will.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  are  to  believe  not  what  is  true, 
but  what  is  expedient.  This  be  calls  regulative  truth,  as 
opposed  to  speculative  truth. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Ho  leaches  the  certainty  of  substantive  knowledge,  but  the 
fallibility  of  formal  knowledge.  He-thus  avoids  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  dogmatism  on  the  one  side,  and  scepticism  on  l2ie 
btiier.  The  substance  of  Gnosis,  which  ia  the  sight  of  truth, 
is  a  reality,  and,  like  all  that  is  real,  has  its  root  in  God,  and 
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shares  his  etemity.  The  form  of  Gnosis  is  snbjectiTe, 
relative,  and  transient.  Everything  wliich  is  seen  is  tem- 
poral ;  only  tbat  which  is  not  seen  is  eternal.  All  ihiit  tftkes 
outward,  Tisible  form,  comes  under  the  law  of  change ;  the 
roots  of  onr  knowledge,  fixed  in  God.  are  iin changeable. 

§  7.  The  three  Tendenciet  in  the  Church.  —  The  human 
s<inl,  a  unit,  indivisible,  and  without  parts,  nevertheless  acts 
ill  three  directions  —  of  will,  afiection,  intellect.  These  are 
dis'lnguishable,  though  not  diviaibte.  Every  one  knows  the 
difference  between  aa act/  anemofton  of  anger,  pity,  sorrow, 
love;  and  a  process  of  logic,  or  an  intellectual  argument. 
These  are  the  three  primary  stales  of  the  mind,  evidently 
distinct.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  either  for  the  other.  I 
may  direct  my  miod  towards  action,  towards  thought,  or  to- 
wards emotion.  The  first  of  these,  action,  is  the  moat  wltbla 
my  own  power,  depends  chiefly  on  myself,  lies  nearest  the 
will.  Will  passes  instantaneously  into  action.  I  will  to  lift 
my  arm,  and  it  is  done.  Ou  the  other  band,  feeling  or  emo- 
tion lies  the  farthest  from  this  centre  of  will,  depends  least 
of  all  on  my  own  choice,  and  in  it  I  am  most  passive.  But 
the  sphere  of  intellect  is  intermediate.  I  am  more  free  when 
I  think  than  when  I  feel ;  less  free  than  when  I  act.  In  the 
domain  of  will,  I  act  upon  external  things ;  in  the  domain 
of  feeling,  I  am  acted  upon  by  external  things ;  in  the  do- 
main of  intellect,  I  neither  act  nor  am  acted  upon,  but  I  see 
them.  In  all  thinking,  in  proportion  as  it  is  pure  thought, 
both  will  and  emotion  are  excluded.  "We  are  neither  actors 
nor  sufferers,  but  spectators.  Things  seen  pass  into  our  life 
through  the  intellect,  and  become  sources  of  emotion  anti 
action.  Love  of  truth  causes  us  to  desire  to  know  it ;  this 
desire  leads  us  to  put  our  mind  in  the  presence  of  tmth,  but 
when  there,  the  functions  of  emotion  and  will  cease,  and  alt 
wo  have  to  do  is  to  look. 

Now,  there  have  always  been  in  the  Charch  three  parlies, 
or  at  least  three  tendencies,  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  religion. 
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One  of  these  makes  the  basis  of  the  religious  life  to  consist 
ia  tlioiight,  one  posits  it  in  feeling,  the  third  in  action.  Witli 
one,  the  intellect  must  take  the  initiative ;  with  the  Becond, 
tlie  heart, ;  with  the  third,  the  wilt,  or  power  of  determiDa- 
lion.  The  three  parties  iQ  the  Church,  based  oa  these  thi'ee 
tendencies,  may  be  characterized  aa  the  Orthodoxists,  the 
EmotioQalists,  and  the  party  of  Works.  The  first  says, 
"  We  are  saved  by  faith  ;  "  the  second  says,  "  We  are  saTcd 
by  love ; "  the  third  says,  "  We  are  saved  by  obedience." 
The  first  assumes  that  the  sight  of  truth  must  take  the  lead 
in  all  Christian  experience  ;  the  second  believes  that  love  for 
gooduess  is  the  true  basis  in  religion ;  the  third  maintaios 
that  the  first  thing  to  bo  done,  in  order  to  become  a  religious 
man,  is  to  obey  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  evidently  very  iinpor- 
lant  to  decide  which  of  these  answers  is  the  true  one.  What 
are  we  to  do  first,  if  we  wish  to  become  Christian  men  or 
women  ?  Are  we  to  study,  read,  reflect,  in  order  to  kuow 
the  truth?  Are  we  to  go  to  church  and  listen  to  sermons, 
joia  Bible  classes  and  study  the  Scriptures,  read  com- 
pends  of  doctrine  and  hooks  of  Christian  evidence?  Or 
are  we  to  seek  for  emotion,  to  pray  for  a  change  of  heart,  to 
put  ourselres  under  excitiug  influences,  to  go  where  a  revi- 
val is  in  progress,  to  attend  protractp.d  meetings,  to  be  ioflu- 
cnced  through  sympathy  till  we  are  filled  full  of  emotions  of 
anxiety,  fear,  remorse,  followed  by  emotions  of  hope,  trust, 
gratitude,  pai-don,  peace,  joy?  Or  are  we  to  do  neither  of 
these  things,  but  to  begiu  by  obedience,  trying  to  do  right 
in  order  to  he  right,  beginning  by  the  performance  of  tlie 
humblest  duties,  the  nearest  duties,  letting  fidelity  in  the  least 
open  the  way  to  more?  Sliall  we  know  the  truth  ia  order  to 
Inve  it  and  do  it?  Or  shall  we  love  the  truth  in  order  to  see 
it  and  do  it?  Or  shall  we  do  right  in  order  to  know  it  and 
love  it? 

Large  numbers  in  the  Church  have  followed  each  of  these 
three  methods,  and  made  each  the  basis  of  its  action.     One 
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has  said,  "  We  are  saved  by  works  ; "  a  second,  "  We  ara 
saved  by  faith  ; "  a  third,  "  We  are  eaved  by  love." 

§  8.  The  Party  of  Works.  — Two  tendencies  hare  joined 
in  leaching  salvation  by  works,  or,  more  strictly,  ia  teaching 
the  ijiitiaUve  of  the  will  in  religion.  These  are  the  Church- 
tendency  and  the  Moral-tendency  in  Christianity.  The 
Church  party  in  Christianity  teaches  that  the  first  duty  to- 
wards ft  child  is  to  make  it  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
ly  baptism,  and  that  the  first  dnty  of  every  baptized  person 
is  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Church.  The  Church  thus 
becomes  a  school,  in  which  baptized  persons  are  educated  as 
Christians.  The  Church  of  Some,  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  teach  this  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
works.  This  system  by  no  means  dispenses  with  Christian 
belief  or  Christian  feeling,  but  makes  them  both  subordinate. 
The  Church  says  to  its  faithful.  We  do  not  require  you  to 
believe  or  to  feel,  but  to  obey.  If  we  said,  "  Believe,"  or 
"Feel,"  you  might  justly  reply,  "We  cannot  believe  or 
feel  when  we  choose,  and  you  have  iherefore  no  right  to  ask 
us  to  do  so,"  Therefore  the  Church  only  demands  obedi- 
ence, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  render.  It,  jndceil, 
requires  an  aasent  to  its  creed,  and  forbids  heresy.  But  this 
only  means,  "  Receive  the  creed  as  true  until  you  are  able  to 
see  hotu  it  is  true."  The  Church  also  insists  greatly  on  love, 
and  its  saints  have  been  filled  with  the  highest  raptures  of 
piety.  Bnt  it  never  requires  feeling.  It  says,  "  Use  the 
m'liins  we  put  into  your  hands,  and  feeling  will  come.  Pray, 
as  we  command  you  to  do,  whether  you  feel  deeply  or  not. 
Fteling  will  come  by  and  by."  Discipline,  therefore,  and 
not  illumination,  has  been  the  method  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  is  also  the  method  of  all  other  Churches,  so  far 
as  they  are  ecclesiastical  Churches.  All  such  Chui^hcs 
t«ach  that  by  a  faithful  conformity  to  their  ritual,  methods, 
■acraments,  services,  discipline,  the  Christian  life  will  surely 
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come.  The  one  thing  needful  and  primary  -with  them  all 
is  ai>edience,  and  the  result  of  obedience  is  knowledge  and 
lore. 

Essentially  the  same  view  ia  taken  by  the  Ethical  party, 
or  Moralists,  in  Christianity.  Their  statement,  also,  of  the 
foandation  of  religion  is,  that  it  lies  in  obedience.  They  dif- 
fer only  from  the  Church  party  as  regards  the  authority  to 
be  obeyed.  With  tbem  it  is  not  the  Cliurch,  but  the  Moral 
Law,  as  made  known  to  men  in  revelation,  or  in  the  natural 
instincts  of  conscience.  The  foundation  of  all  goodness  aud 
religion  is  right  doing.  This  leads  to  right  thinkiug  and 
right  feeling ;  or,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  these,  it  is  still 
sufficient,  and  is  satisfactory  to  God.  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  Ihee,"  say  they,  "  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  bambly  with  thy  God?"  At  this  point  the  ex- 
tremes meet,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  the  extrema 
right,  offers  its  hand  to  the  Liberal  Chrietians,  or  the  extrema 
left.  This  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two,  which 
sometimes,  also,  becomes  a  bridge  by  which  proselj^es  pass 
either  way,  irom  one  to  the  other.  Bnt  the  practical  que»- 
tioD  is,  Is  this  answer  sound?  Doe*  the  will  lead  the  way 
in  religion?  Is  obedience  the  first  step  to  be  taken  at  every 
point  of  the  way?  Is  the  initiative  in  the  religious  life  al- 
ways an  action?     Are  we  saved  by  works? 

The  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  a  religions  action,  with- 
out a  religious  thought  and  a  religious  afTection  behind  it,  is 
not  in  any  sense  retigious.  It  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  essence 
of  religion.  BeL'gion,  regarded  merely  as  obedience  to  God, 
implies  the  knowledge  of  God.  We  must  know  God  in  onle? 
to  obey  him ;  we  mast  know  Glod  in  order  to  love  him. 
Knowledge,  therefore,  must  precede  obedience,  and  not  the 
contrary.  Otherwise  obedience  is  an  empty  form,  having 
no  reJgions  character.  Unless  we  see  the  truth  and  justice 
of  obedience,  we  are  only  yielding  to  human  persuasion,  to 
bomaa  authority,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  God.  It  may 
3* 
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be  well,  or  it  may  be  ill,  to  yield  to  Buch  human  authority ; 
but  there  is  no  religioa  in  it,  or  only  a  religion  of  dead 
works. 

§  9.  The  Party  of  Emotion  in  ChrittianUy.  — There  are 
those,  and  always  have  been  those,  who  have  placed  the  Bub- 
stance  of  religioa  in  love,  in  which  they  have,  perhaps,  not 
bean  mbtakea.  But  they  have  often  taken  another  step,  by 
degrading  lave  into  mere  emotion.  They  have  considered  that 
feeling  was  the  basis  of  religion ;  not  thought,  nor  action. 
They  too  have  texts  to  quote  in  support  of  their  view.  They 
Bay  that  "  with  the  heart  men  believe  unto  righteousness  ;  " 
that  we  must  *'  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love ;  "  thai  the 
first  commaudmenl  is  to  "  love  Grod  with  all  the  heart."  As 
with  them  religious  emotion  constitutes  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion, they  make  nse  of  all  means  of  producing  it,  and  es- 
pecially the  excitement  which  comes  from  sympathy.  The 
Methodist  Church  has,  perhaps,  gone  farther  than  any  other 
towards  making  this  a  principle.  This  great  and  noble  body 
has  done  its  vast  work  for  Christianity  by  making  prominent 
the  love-principle  in  all  its  operations.  If  the  Chnrch  party 
stands  at  one  extreme,  Methodism,  iu  all  tta  forms,  stands  at 
the  other.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  sums  up  all  the  in- 
spirations of  the  past,  collects  in  its  large  repertoire  all  ancient 
liturgies,  all  saintly  lives,  all  sacred  customs,  and  so  brings 
an  imposing  authority,  a  reverend  antiquity,  made  up  of  the 
best  history  of  man.  Methodism  drops  the  past,  and  finds 
God  in  the  present — in  present  inspirations,  in  the  newly- 
converted  soul,  born  out  of  darkness  into  light,  by  the  inime- 
diate  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  According  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  Christian  life  commences  with  an  outward  act, 
.—that  of  baptism, — and  is  carried  on  by  outward  sacraments  ; 
according  to  Methodism,  the  Christian  life  begins  with  an 
inward  emotional  experience,  —  the  Spiritual  new  birth,  —  and 
is  carried  on  by  successive  emotions  of  penitence,  faith,  hope, 
joy,  and  pious  devotion.     According  to  Cuthohcism,  the  one 
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thing  i.vdrnl  is  the  oulward  sacramental  union  with  the 
Church ;  accordiDg  to  Methoi]ism,  the  one  thing  needful  ia 
the  inward  emotional  nnion  with  the  H0I7  Spirit. 

§  10.  The  Faith  Party  in  Religion.— If  Churchiimaaitiior- 
Klism  place  the  eseeuce  of  Ciiristianity  in  action,  and  Emo- 
tionalism puts  it  in  feeling,  Orthodoxy  places  it  in  some- 
thing intellectual,  which  it  calls  faith.  All  the  sects  of  Christen- 
dom do,  indeed,  place  faith  at  the  root  of  the  Christian  bfe ; 
hut  some  make  it  essentially  an  intellectual  act,  others  essen- 
tially affectionate,  and  others  an  act  of  wilt.  Orthodoxy 
makes  it,  in  substance,  a  sight  of  faith,  or  an  act  of  looking 
at  spiritual  rcaHties,  Somctimos  it  ia  colled  a  realizing 
sense  of  spiritual  things.  But,  at  all  events,  the  sight  of 
truth  is  considered  the  beginning  and  root  of  religion  by  the 
Orthodox  party  in  the  Church.  We  are  saved  by  the  word 
of  truth  ;  and  the  Saviour  himself  is  called  "  the  Word," 
—  belief  in  whom  constitutes  eternal  life,  nationally,  it  is 
argued  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  Christian 
and  the  unbeliever,  or  the  unchristian,  must  lie  in  seeing 
Christ  or  not  seeing  him.  The  first  step  in  the  religious 
life  aln'sys  consists  in  looking  at  tlie  truth. 

$  11.  Truth  in  the  Orthodox  Idea.  —  Admiuing,  then, 
what  all  these  systems  and  parties  in  the  Chnrch  unite  in 
asserting,  —  that  an  act  of  laith  is  always  at  the  foundation 
of  every  Cbristiaa  state  and  of  all  Christian  experience, — 
wo  ask.  Which  is  the  most  essential  element  in  faith  —  will, 
intellect,  or  affection  7  Is  an  act  of  faith  chiefly  an  act  of  the 
will,  a  determination,  or  is  it  a  loving  desire,  or  a  state  of 
knowledge,  a  looking  at  truth  ?  Suppose  we  call  it  a  state  of 
love,  for  this  reason,  that  in  order  to  be  good,  the  first  thing 
requisite  is  to  wish  to  be  good.  A  longing  for  goodness,  it 
may  be  said,  must  precede  everything  else.  Bat  what  makes 
US  long  for  goodness,  if  we  do  desire  it  ?  What  shall  produce 
that  longing,  if  it  does  not  exist?  The  only  answer  must 
be.  The  liigbt  of  truth.    The  eight  of  God's  boliuesa  and  of 
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God's  tendenieea,  the  sight  of  law  and  gospel,  whatever 
shows  us  the  beauty  of  goodness  and  the  meaaness  of  sia, 
must  come  first  to  awakeu  this  desire.  Or  suppose  it  be 
said  that  tlie  esseatial  thing  in  faith  is  the  active  element, 
because  it  is  submitting  to  God's  law,  trusting  in  his  help, 
coming  to  the  truth,  opening  the  heart  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  — ' 
all  of  which  are  determinations  of  the  will.  We  must  reply, 
True ;  but  these  det«rmiaatioii3  will  never  be  taken  uulesa 
we  first  Me  the  will  of  Ckkl  to  which  we  submit,  see  the  sal- 
vatioa  of  God  on  which  we  lean,  know  that  there  is  a  truth 
to  which  we  may  come,  know  that  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit,  in 
order  to  ask  for  it. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  Orthodoxy  is  right 
in  making  the  sight  of  truth  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
hfe,  and  the  beginning  of  every  Christian  state,  act,  or  ex- 
perience. All  human  goodness  is  the  reflection  of  God's 
goodness  ;  it  all  has  its  source  in  the  sight  of  a  divine  holi- 
ness, truth,  beauty.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Ortho- 
doxy, and  in  thb  Orthodoxy  is  right. 

It  is  DO  answer  to  this  to  say  that  man  has  an  instinclJve 
longing  for  goodness,  which  causes  him  to  feel  after  Grod  be- 
fore he  finds  him.  For  what  are  these  instincts  themselves,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  act,  but  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the 
soul,  showing  it  some  glimpses  of  a  divine  truth  ?  The  long- 
ing in  the  soul  must  be  aroused  by  the  sight  or  knowledge 
of  something  better  than  that  which  one  has  oi'  is.  Conse- 
quently, we  say  again,  that  the  sight  of  truth  is  that  which 
saves  the  soul,  and  first  creates  in  it  a  better  life. 

If  we  make  Christianity  to  be  essentially  obedience,  we 
make  of  it,  at  last,  an  oppressive  form.  If  we  eonaider  it 
as  essentially  an  emotional  experience,  we  destroy  its  moral 
character ;  for  emotion  is  both  passive  and  blind,  while  the 
definition  of  morality  is  the  freely  choosing  what  we  see  to 
be  right.  Ecclesiasticism  and  Emotionalism  both  tend  to  d^ 
moralise  Christianity.    They  remove  from  it  the  element  of 
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moral  ireedom  in  tlie  interest  either  of  Church  authority  or 
of  mystical  piety.  Then  Christianity  must'  come  anew,  in 
the  form  of  truth,  to  purify  the  air,'  and  renew  the  moral 
life  of  soinety. 

Protestantism  arose  in  this  way,  to  salt  the  (wrniptiDg 
Chorch.  Ecclesiasticism,  in  its  well-meant  efforts  at  training 
men,  by  a  complete  discipline,  to  a  perfect  virtue,  had  sup- 
pressed the  iadividual  love  of  truth  to  such  an  extent,  that 
religion  had  hecome  a  mere  surface,  without  substance. 
Jesuitism  abolished  the  distinction  between  things  right 
and  wrong  in  themselves,  and  made  right  to  consist  solely  ia 
the  intention ;  that  is,  made  it  wholly  subjective.  The  Lu- 
theran reformation  was  the  revival  of  the  intellect  in  regatd 
to  religion — the  demand  for  conviction  instead  of  assent; 
for  the  sight  of  God  in  place  of  obedience  to  the  Church. 
It  repeated,  with  an  emphasis  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  words  of  Jeaus,  "  This  is  Hie  eternal, 
to  know  thee,  the  only  true  Gtod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  In  tliese  words  is  the  suiScient  defence  of 
Protestantism.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  soul  to  know  God,  and 
not  merely  to  assent  to  what  the  Church  taught  concerning 
him  ;  it  was  the  longing  to  kiioiB  Christ,  and  not  to  repeat  by 
rote  the  creeds  of  the  first  centuries,  and  the  definitions  of 
mediieval  doctors  in  regard  to  him.  In  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter we  shall  consider  the  truth  and  error  in  the  Protestant 
principle  of  justificatioD  by  faith.  Our  purpose  here  is  to 
show  that  the  truth  in  Orthodoxy  is  identical  with  the  truth 
in  Protestantism.  Both  place,  as  the  root  of  all  religion,  an 
individual  personal  sight  of  God  and  truth.  To  this,  free* 
doiu  of  thought  is  an  essential  means.  Right  thinking  in- 
volves tree  thinking.  If  to  know  the  truth  makes  us  free, 
freedom,  again,  is  the  condition  of  knowing  the  truth.  Prot- 
estantism and  Orthodoxy  have  often  attempted  to  limit  the 
application  of  this  principle.  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catho* 
lies,  have  persecuted  heretics.     But  while  Catholics,  in  doing 
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this,  bave  beeo  faithful  to  their  own  idea,  and  have  therefore 
made  of  persecution  a  ejstem,  Frotestanta  have  been  vacil- 
lating and  undecided  persecntora.  They  have  been  drawn 
ia  opposite  directions  hy  antagonist  principles.  Fuodamen' 
tally,  FrotestaDtism,  as  such,  claims  for  all  the  rights  of  pri- 
rate  judgment,  and  is,  therefore,  in  its  whole  stress  and 
infliieuce,  opposed  to  persecution,  and  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty.  It  has  conquered  the  Catholic  Choruh  on  this  poiut 
BO  far  as  to  compel  it  to  renonace  the  practice  of  persecu- 
tion, if  it  has  not  relinquished  the  theory.  During  three 
centuries  Protestantism  has  been,  more  and  more,  emanci- 
pating (he  human  miod  —  making  it  the  duty,  and  coase- 
quently  the  right,  of  every  human  being  to  see  truth  for  him- 
self. It  has  been  drawn  into  iuconsistencies  by  its  belief  in 
the  saving  power  of  certain  doctrines,  and  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  believing  them.  On  one  hand  it  has  claimed, 
with  a  trumpet  voice,  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  opiuion 
for  all,  and  then  has  cried  out  against  those  who  freely 
came  to  opinions  differing  from  it^  own. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  inconsistencies,  Protestantism 
has  steadily  given  freedom  of  spirit  to  mankind.  And  with 
the  awakened  and  emancipated  intellect  all  the  elements  of 
progress  have  shown  themselves  ia  Protestant  lands.  In 
1517,  when  Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  church  door, 
Italy,  Spain,  aud  Portugal  were  far  in  advance  of  Northern 
Europe  in  civilization.  In  commerce,  art,  and  literature, 
Italy  was  the  queen  of  Europe.  In  military  fotce,  extent 
of  possessions,  and  unbounded  wealth,  Spain  was  the  lead- 
ing power  of  the  world.  The  Portuguese  mariners  had 
ransacked  every  sea,  and  discovered  new  continents  and 
blands  in  every  zone.  How  insignificant,  in  comparison 
with  these  great  nations,  were  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many I  But  England,  Holland,  and  Germany  became  Prot- 
estant ;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  remained  Catholic  ; 
while  Franco  and  Austria  adopted  a  half-way  Catholicism. 
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Tlie  result  has  been,  in  the  course  of  three  centiirius,  a  com- 
plete reveriiul  of  the  positioD.  The  lost  have  become  fbist, 
and  the  firot  last.  What  now  has  bucome  of  the  terrible 
power  of  Spain,  the  enterprise  of  Forlugtil,  the  art  and 
literature  of  Italy?  When  the  element  of  ProtestaDtism 
was  crushed  out  of  these  nations  by  the  laquisitioQ,  the 
principle  of  national  progress  was  also  destroyed.  But  the 
nortliem  powers  who  accepted  the  Lutheran  reform  re- 
ceived with  it  the  germa  of  progress.  Hotluud,  Dcamark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Kngland,  and  Scotland, 
have,  by  a  steady  progress  iu  civilization,  wealth,  knowl- 
edge, and  morality,  conclusively  demonstrated  the  impulse 
of  progress  contained  in  the  Frotestant  idea. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  this  great  experiment,  contioaed 
during  three  hundred  years,  can  prove  anything,  it  proves 
the  truth  of  the  central  idea  of  Frotcstantism  and  Ortho- 
doxy, namely,  that  saving  faith  is  essentially  not  cmotiooal 
nor  volitional,  but  intellectual. 

g  12.  Error  in  llie  Orthodox  Principle.  — W a  are  well 
aware  of  the  reply  which  might  be  made,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Ecclesiasticiem,  to  the  historical  argument  junt 
given.  The  Roman  Catholic  might  answer  thus :  "  We 
admit  that  the  tree  must  be  known  by  its  fruits ;  but  the 
tree  of  true  Cliristianity  is  known  by  bearing  the  fruits  of 
Christianity,  not  those  of  worldly  civilization.  Suppose  that 
England  is  to-day  richer  than  Italy,  more  powerful  than 
Spain  ;  is  she  belter  ?  Are  there  more  piety  and  more  morality 
in  Frotestant  than  in  Catholic  countries?  la  which  communi- 
ties do  you  find  the  most  humility,  simplicity,  religious  faith, 
reverence  for  religious  institutions,  fear  of  God?  In  which 
do  you  find  most  of  sympathy,  kindliness,  good  will  Irom 
man  to  man?  The  fierce  civilization  of  Frole&tantism  is 
liard,  cold,  and  cruel.  It  tramples  under  its  feet  the  weak. 
It  accumulates  wealth  and  power ;  but  are  these  Christianity  ? 
Is  Loudon  or  Borne  the  best  modcl^  of  a  Christian  city?     la 
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it  London,  with  its  terrible  contrasts  of  eaormoos  wealth 
and  naked  want,  its  proud  aristocracy  and  bmtolized  mob, 
ils  empty  churches  and  illuminated  gin-shops?  or  is  it  not 
ralher  Rome,  poorer  in  material  wealth  and  luxury,  but  rich 
in  .grace  —  Rome,  with  its  odor  of  sanctity  abont  it ;  itt 
Quroerous  churches,  on  which  art  has  lavished  her  resoui'ceB 
to  make  them  worthy  to  be  the  temples  of  God  —  Borne, 
with  its  priests  and  monks ;  its  religious  houses,  the  ceDlrua 
ol'  the  great  religious  orders,  whose  miwions  have  been 
known  in  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  earth?  Froteslant  coun- 
tries may  have  a  higher  worldly  civilization,  more  education 
and  intelligence,  more  manufactures  and  commerce ;  but 
Catholic  countries  have  more  humility  and  reverence,  a 
more  habitual  piety,  more  gentle  manners.  If  Protestants 
have  more  knowledge.  Catholics  have  more  love." 

And  we,  thoQgh  Protestants  of  the  Frotestaats,  must 
admit  that  there  is  some  tmth  in  this.  The  discipline  of 
Bomanism  has  repressed  some  amount  of  evil  which  the 
liberty  of  Protestant  lands  has  allowed  to  appear.  But 
repressed  evil  is  none  the  leas  evil,  and  often  works  a  greater 
inward  corruption  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  show  itself  as 
it  is.  We  may  also  admit  that  while  in  Protestantism  there 
is  more  of  trcth,  and  all  the  virtues  which  go  therewith, — 
such  as  honesty,  manliness,  self-respect,  coascientiousness,— 
in  Catholic  countries  there  is  more  of  lote,  and  all  the 
virtues  which  follow  it,  —  as  kindly,  genial  manners,  ready 
sympathy  with  sufTeriDg,  a  spirit  of  dependence  and  trust. 
Still,  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  more  real  Christianity 
among  Catholics ;  ior  love  which  docs  not  grow  out  of  the 
sight  of  tm(h  is  not  genuine  nor  healthy.  Its  life  is  weak. 
Protestant  Christianity  is  an  immature  fruit,  harsh  because 
cot  quite  ripe.  Catholic  Christianiiy  is  a  fruit  over-ripe, 
and  so  rotten. 

Therefore  we  still  contend  that  Protestantism  and  Ortho- 
doxy ore  right  in  making  the  free  and  independent  sight  of 
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truth  the  root  of  stl  religion.  But  the  mistake  of  Orthodoxy 
has  been  in  confoundiog  truth  with  doctrine  —  the  Bight  of  the 
thing  with  the  theory  about  that  sight.  From  hence  come 
the  faardoeaa  and  coldness  of  Orthodoxy.  Pare  thought  is 
always  cold,  and  oaght  to  be.  The  sight  of  Bplritiia!  things 
is  trath  and  love  in  one ;  bat  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on 
Ihat  sight,  the  love  drops  ont,  and  the  truth  becomes  cold. 

The  defect  of  the  Orthodox  principle,  therefore,  is  the 
confusion  of  truth  with  belief.  Ont  of  this  mistake  come 
dogmatism,  bigotry,  and  all  their  natural  consequences.  It 
is  therefore  well,  before  going  farther,  to  explain  more  fully 
this  distinction  and  its  importance. 

§  13.  Faith,  Knowledge,  Belief,  Opinion.  —  Religion  orU 
^natcs  at  every  moment,  from  looking  at  truth.  Now, 
there  are  four  kinds  of  looking ;  faith,  which  is  intuttire 
looking ;  knowledge,  which  is  the  intuition  iteclf  looked  at  by 
reflection,  and  so  brought  to  consciousness ;  third,  belief, 
which  arranges  the  products  of  knowledge  in  systematio 
form,  and  makes  them  congruous  with  each  other ;  and 
lastly  comea  opinion,  which  does  not  deal  at  all  with  things, 
but  only  with  thoughts  about  things.  By  faith  we  see  God ; 
by  knowledge  we  become  consciona  that  we  see  Ood ;  by 
belief  we  arrange  in  order  what  we  see  ;  and  by  opinion  wa 
feel  and  grope  among  our  thoughts,  seeking  what  we  may 
And  of  Ilia  works  and  ways.  Every  act  of  faith  brings  na 
inlc  the  presence  of  God  himself,  and  makes  ns  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature.  Thus  faith  is  strictly  and  literally  the 
sulistance  of  things  hoped  for,  or  the  substance  of  hope.* 
Substance  here  has  its  etymological  sense,  and  ie  the  same 
word  in  Greek  and  Euglish,  meaning  basis,  foundation,  snp- 
port,  or  substruction.  It  is  the  inward  experience  by  which 
we  come  in  contact  with  invisible  things,  as  perception  is 
tlie  experience  by  which  we  come  in  contact  with  visible 
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These  Htepa  of  intellectual  aotwity  may  be  called  by  othet 
Dumes  than  these.  What  we  (with  Jacobi)  call  faitb,*  may 
be  deDomianted  "intuiLion"  (with  the  transceudentaliHts), 
leason  (wiib  Coleridge),  God-consciousnesa  (with  Scbleief 
macher),  or  aoschauuQgS'VermCgen  (with  Schelling  and 
others).  But,  by  whatever  name  we  call  this  power,  wit 
any  there  u  a  power  in  man  by  which  he  can  eee  epirituul 
facis,  as  with  hie  earthly  eensee  he  can  perceive  sensible  facta. 
If  he  has  no  euch  power,  he  is  incapable  of  knowing  God, 
but  can  only  have  an  opinion  that  there  is  a  God.  But  if 
he  can  know  God,  tbis  knowledge  rests  on  sotnething  back 
of  reasoning  or  reflection ;  it  must  rest  on  an  intuition  or 
spiritnal  perception.  And  this,  for  our  present  purpose,  we 
call  faith.  By  meana  of  it  we  know  the  epiritnsi  world, 
just  as  we  know  the  material  world  through  eight,  touch,  and 
hearing.  The  senses  are  the  organs  by  which  we  perceivo 
materiul  things  ;  intuition,  or  faith,  the  organ  by  which  wa 
perceive  spiritual  things.*  He  who  denies  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  in  maa,  falls  necessarily  into  dogmatism  on 
the  one  baud,  or  rationalism  on  the  other.  But  aa  these 
words  also  take  a  very  different  sense  on  different  lips,  we 
explain  ourselves  by  saying  that  he  puts  either  a  theory  or 
an  inference  in  the  place  of  God.  If  orthodox,  he  puta  a 
theory;  if  sceptical,  an  inference.  Mr.  Manaell  doea  the 
first,  Herbert  Spencer  the  other.  Neither  of  them  believea 
that  we  can  know  God's  esisteoce.  So  dogmatism  and 
scepticism  join  hands.  Alt  the  consequences  described  in 
llie  beginning  of  tliis  chapter  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  an  opinion  or  theory  is  put  in  the  place  of  truth.    Then 
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come  the  inflexible  narrowoesB  of  bigotry,  the  hot  zeal  of  the 
persecutor,  the  Bectdrian  strife  which  has  torn  the  Church 
in  twain.  The  remedy  and  prevention  for  theee  are  to  recog- 
nize that  the  basi§  of  reiigioa  is  in  faifh,  in  a  living  aight  of 
God,  the  soul,  duty,  immortality,  which  are  always  and  for* 
ever  the  same. 

The  best  definitions  of  faith,  by  theologians  of  all  schools, 
include  the  notion  of  insight,  will,  and  affection.  It  is  an  act 
of  the  fou]  by  which  it  looks  at  truth.  But  this  act  im|;.1iea 
a  desire  to  see  and  know  the  truth.  Now,  such  an  act  as 
this  ties  at  the  root  of  all  our  knowledge,  both  of  the  mata- 
rial  and  spiritual  world.  How  do  I  know  the  outward 
world?  The  passive  exercise  of  sensation  wonld  never 
give  such  knowledge.  The  sights  which  enter  the  passive 
eye,  the  sonnds  which  fill  the  passive  ear,  the  feelings  which 
affect  the  passive  sense,  give  lo  real  knowledge  of  outward 
things.  That  comes,  not  from  sensation  merely,  hut  from 
sensation  changed  into  experience  by  a  voluntary  activity. 
We  must  not  only  see,  but  look  ;  not  only  hear,  but  lUten  ; 
not  only  feel,  but  iouch,  in  order  to  know.  Life,  therefore, 
the  constant  synthesis  of  these  three  elements,  — life  which, 
in  every  act,  at  once  thinks,  feels,  aad  does,  —  alone  gives  us 
knowledge.  Divorce  thought  from  affection  and  will,  and  let 
it  act  by  itself,  and  il  does  not  give  knowledge ;  it  only  gives 
belief  or  opinion.  Knowledge  comes  only  from  experience 
— and  experience  means  communion.  Communion  with 
Kature  by  thought,  desire,  aod  action  gives  ua  the  knowledge 
of  Nature ;  communion  with  God  by  thought,  desire,  and 
■ct,  gives  US  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  organ  by  which 
we  commune  with  God  is  faith ;  it  includes  the  desire  of 
knowing  God,  and  the  act  of  looking  to  him  in  order  to 
know  him. 

Knowledge  of  God,  of  immortnllty,  and  of  spiritual  things 
does  not  come  from  any  process  of  reasoning  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  from  any  single  intuition  of  reason.     Just  so  we 
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do  not  know  the  material  world  by  a  procesa  of  reaaoDhig  on 
the  one  hand,  or  any  single  sensible  perception  on  the  other. 
All  knowledge  cornea  from  U/e;  or,  na  the  apostle  John 
expresses  it,  "  Life  is  the  light  of  num."  We  become 
acquainted  with  outward  nature  by  living  processes  —  by 
repeated  acts  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste.  So  wo  become 
acquainted  with  the  spiritual  world  by  repeated  spiritual  acts  j 
by  repeated  procoases  of  faith ;  by  continued  steps  of 
derotioQ,  submisaion,  obedience,  tnist,  love,  prayer.  In  this 
way  we  come  to  know  God  just  as  certainly,  and  just  in  the 
same  way,  as  we  know  things  visible  or  things  audible. 

But  knowledge  is  not  belief.  Knowledge  is  the  rooted 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  certain  facts  or  persons,  derived 
from  communing  with  those  facts  or  persons.  Belief  is  the 
intellectual  assent  to  a  proposition  —  a  proposition  formed 
by  analytic  and  synthetic  methods.  We  analyze  our 
notion  concerning  any  subject,  and  then  arrange  the  results 
of  this  analysis  in  order,  and  deduce  from  them  a  propo- 
sition, a  law.  This  we  call  our  belief,  or  creed,  concerniag 
it.  The  substance  of  this  belief  is  given  us  in  life ;  the 
form  of  it  cornea  from  thinking  or  reasoning.  But  it  ia 
evident  that  such  a  belief  differs  in  each  individual  according 
to  hia  experience,  and  according  to  his  habits  of  reasoning, 
and  even  according  to  his  facility  in  expression.  More- 
over,  knowledge  and  belief  differ  also  in  this,  that  knowl- 
edge places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  reality,  belief  only  in 
the  presence  of  a  proposition  concerning  it. 

Thus  John  end  James  are  friends.  John  knows  James 
through  a  long  intercourse.  He  is  just  as  certain  in  regard 
to  the  essential  character  of  James  as  he  is  about  his  own. 
But  if  he  tries  to  express  this  knowledge  of  James  in  tha 
form  of  belief,  he  may  evidently  express  it  badly.  He  may 
fail  from  a  defective  analysis,  or  &om  imperfect  powers  of 
language. 

On  the  other  hand  John  may  not  know  James  at  all.    He 
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tatty  never  have  seen  him.  But  he  has  heard  about  him 
from  B  mutual  friend,  in  whose  judgment  he  trualfl,  or  from 
Beverat  persons,  and  so  he  has  formed  a.  very  decided  be- 
lief in  regard  to  Jamee.  He  htta  a  creed  about  him,  though 
he  has  never  known  him. 

Id  the  same  way  those  who  knovi  God  truly  and  well,  by 
the  experience  of  obedience  and  prayer,  may  have  a  very 
erroneouB  belief  concerning  him.  Those  who  do  not  knuv 
bim  at  all,  by  any  personal  experience,  may  have  a  very 
correct  belief  concerning  him.  But  which  saves  the  eouI? 
Which  governs  the  life?  Which  affects  the  beartF  Evi- 
dently not  the  belief,  but  the  knowledge. 

We  ore  not  saved  by  any  belief  whatsoever  coQcemiog 
God  or  Christ,  concerning  sin  or  salvation,  concerning  duty 
or  destiny.  Belief  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  images  of 
things,  not  the  things  themselves.  Belief  bas  no  saving 
power.  But  knowledge  has.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  KNOW 
Ibect  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 
Bent." 

It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  when  Orthodoxy  or  Ration- 
alism reverses  the  axiom  of  John,  and  instead  of  saying, 
"  Life  is  the  tight  of  man,"  tells  us  that  "  Light  is  the  life  of 
man."  Knowledge  comes  from  life.  Belief  comes  from 
knowledge,  and  not  the  contrary. 

The  Frihcifle  of  Orthodoxy,  a9  stated  at  the  commenco- 
ment  of  this  chapter  (in  g  1),  is,  that  there  is  one  true  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  all  others  are  false.  The 
Ide\  of  Orthodoxy,  as  stated  in  §  10  of  this  chapter,  is,  that 
the  soul  is  saved  by  the  sight  of  tmth.  The  idea  of  Orth(H 
doxy  is  true  —  its  principle  is  false.  The  si^ht  of  truth  — 
that  is,  of  the  great  spiritual  realitiea  —  saves  us,  for  only  by 
that  eight  are  we  Med  above  our  feeble  and  imperfect  selves, 
and  enabled  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  God.  But  while 
truth  is  ever  one  and  the  same,  doctrine  varies  from  age  to 
Ige,  varies  from  man  to  man.     Each  man's  statement  is 
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limited  bj  his  position,  his  mode  of  thonglit,  hia  power  of 
speech.  Nor  can  &ay  council,  assembly,  conference,  sjDod 
escape  from  similar  limitations- 
Let  the  distinction  be  once  clearly  recognized  between 
truth  as  seen  and  truth  as  stated,  —  between  knowledge  and 
belief,  —  and  we  see  the  end  of  dogmatism,  bigotry,  iutolcr- 
Buce,  and  superstition.  We  shall  then  see  that  religion  ia 
one  thing  and  theology  quite  another,  and  that  the  test  and 
evidence  of  a  sound  religious  experience  are  not  what  a  mau 
Bays,  but  what  he  is.  TJio  sight  of  truth  remains,  as  always, 
the  source  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life,  but  this  sight  of 
truth  must  pass  into  knowledge,  by  means  of  life,  in  order  to 
renew  the  soul.  Faith,  or  the  act  by  which  the  soul,  de- 
sirous of  good,  puts  itself  in  the  presence  of  truth,  is  always 
the  beginning  of  each  spiritual  state.  Knowi-bdge,  bom  of 
this  faith,  through  repeated  acts  of  conscience,  love,  obedi- 
ence, prayer,  is  the  next  step,  and  that  which  fixes  the  truth 
in  the  soul.  Belief  comes  af^rwards,  resulting  from  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  analyzed,  and  arranged  by  the  sys- 
tematizing intellect.  And  theory,  or  opinion,  goes  forward, 
like  the  skirmishers  before  an  army,  examining  the  route 
and  opening  the  way,  but  incapable  of  resisting  any  attack, 
or  holding  permanently  any  position. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


S  1.  Meaning  of  Naiurai  and  jS'uperoatera^  —  Orthodox 
ClirieUanity  claime  that  Christiaoity  is  a  enpeniattirat  reve- 
laiioa,  confiisting  of  truths  revealed  by  God,  not  according 
to  the  method  of  Datare,  but  ontside  of  it.  Bat  not  merely 
the  orthodox,  the  heterodox  too,  Unitarians,  Universalists, 
Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  all  hold  to  Christianity  as  a 
supernatural  faith.  What  do  they  mean  by  this,  and  wby 
do  they  insist  on  it  so  strongly?  This  is  our  first  qiies* 
tion,  and  the  next  will  be,  "What  do  those  who  hold  to 
naturalism  mean  by  it,  and  why  do  thoy  insist  on  their 

The  distinction  between  the  two  seems  to  be  this:  The' 
naturalists  in  theology  assert  that  God  comes  to  man  through 
nature,  and  nature  only;  the  snpematnralist  declares  that 
God  comes  to  man,  not  only  through  nature,  but  also  by 
o*iier  methods  outside  of  nature,  or  above  nature.  There  ia 
no  question  between  them  as  to  natural  religion.  Both  ad- 
mit that ;  supematuralista  believe  all  that  naturalists  believe, 
only  they  believe  something  more. 

But  how  is  nature  to  be  defined?  What  is  raeant  by 
natiu^  ?  Various  definitiona  are  given ;  but  we  wish  for  one 
now  which  shall  really  express  the  issue  taken  in  this  con- 
troversy. So  we  may  define  nature  as  law.  All  the  nexus 
or  web  of  existing  substances  and  forces  which  are  under 
law  belong  to  nature.  All  that  happens  outside  of  these 
laws  is  either  preternatural,  unnatural,  subtematoral,  or 
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supernatural.  If  it  is  Homething  outtide  of  law,  bat  tiot  vio- 
lating it,  nor  coming  from  a  higher  source,  we  call  it  preter' 
natural ;  like  ma^c,  ghosts,  sorceiy,  fairies,  genii,  and  the 
like.  What  violates  law  is  unoatural.  What  is  bo  low 
down  that  it  lies  below  law,  aa  chaos  before  creation ;  or 
nebulous  matter  not  yet  beginning  to  obej  the  law  of  gravila- 
tion;  or  intclUgeuces,  like  Mephistopheles  or  Satan,  who 
have  sunk  so  low  in  sin  aa  to  have  lost  the  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  luhtematural,  heloK  nature.  What 
belongs  to  a  religion  above  the  laws  of  time  and  space, 
above  the  finite,  is  snpematuraL 

Xbns  bmtes,  and  men  like  brutes,  who  are  below  the 
moral  law,  are  tubtematural  as  regards  that  law.  Wo  do 
not  call  it  a  sin  in  a  tiger  to  kill  a  man,  for  he  ia  below  law 
as  regards  sin.  He  is  below  the  moral  law..  Again,  we 
can  conceive  of  angels  so  high  up  as  to  be  above  the  moral 
law,  in  part  of  its  domain,  not  capable  either  of  common 
virtue  or  of  common  sin,  according  to  our  standards  of 
morality,  though  perhaps  under  some  higher  code  of  ethics. 
They  are  snpernatural  beings  as  regards  that  law  —  the 
moral  law  of  this  world.  Aa  regards  some  parts  of  the 
moral  law,  there  are,  no  doubt,  moltitudes  of  human  beings 
above  it  even  in  this  world.  There  are  many  persons  quite 
incapable  of  swearing,  lying,  stealing,  getting  drunk,  flying 
into  a  passion,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  is  no  virtne  to 
avoid  these  vices.  They  are  simply  above  that  part  of  the 
moral  law.  They  are  supernatural  beings  as  respects  that 
part  of  human  character. 

Aiter  these  illustrations,  we  can  see  what  is  meant  by 
tupematuralitm.  If  there  ia  anything  in  this  world  which 
comes  from  above  the  world,  and  not  from  the  existing  laws 
of  being,  that  is  anpematural. 

§  2.  The  Creation  Supenialiir<d.  —  In  this  sense,  all  but 
atheists  must  admit  the  supernatural.  If,  for  example,  yon 
bdmit  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  that  was  a  super- 
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natnra]  act ;  that  did  not  come  IVom  the  exiBting  laws  c^  the 
world,  becAtise  it  cretited  those  laws.  All  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  world,  its  variety  and  harmonjr,  its  inflnilA 
adaptation  of  part  to  part,  and  each  to  all,  —  these  existed 
in  God's  mind  before  they  existed  in  nature.  They  were 
supernatural,  as  idetis,  before  they  appeared  in  nature  as 
facta.  And  if,  as  most  geutogiste  suppose,  the  crust  of  tha 
earth  denotes  a  long  aeries  of  creations,  auccessiTe  epochs, 
•t  the  close  of  each  of  which  new  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  appeared,  then  each  of  these  was  a  new  crea- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  new  supernatural  act  of  the  Almighty. 

The  physical  world,  therefore,  shows  a  power  above  itself. 
The  natural  testifies  to  the  supernatural,  the  all  to  the  over- 
all. The  existing  web  of  laws  gives  evidence  of  hind,  out- 
side of  itself,  above  itself,  arranging  and  governing  it. 

§  3.  2Tie  Queition  etated.  —  This  being  granted,  the 
question  between  naturalism  and  supernaturalism  is,  whether 
this  superintending  mind,  which  came  from  above  the  world 
into  it  by  acts  of  creation,  when  the  world  was  made,  has  or 
has  not  come  into  it  subsequently.  We  have  a  series  of 
creations  down  to  the  time  that  man  arrived  on  the  earth. 
When  he  came,  he  was  a  supernatural  being,  and  his  comiug 
a  supernatural  event.  Unless  we  assume  that  he  was  devel- 
oped, by  existing  laws,  out  of  some  ape,  gorilla,  or  chimpan- 
zee, his  coming  was  supematurst.  Now,  did  supernatural 
events  cease  tiien,  and  since  that  time  has  the  world  goue  ou 
of  itself  [  or  have  there  been  subsequent  incursions  from  a 
higher  sphere  —  a  new  influx  from  above,  from  time  to 
time,  adding  something  new  to  nature?  Naturalism  says 
DO ;   supernaturalism  says  yes. 

§  4.  Argument  of  the  SupemalwalUt  from  auecetaive  Qeo- 
logic  Creaiioni. — The  snpematnralist  says,  God  comes  to 
ns  in  both  ways  —  through  nature  ;  that  is,  through  the  order 
of  things  already  established  ;  and  also  by  new  creative 
impulMs,  coming  in,  &om  time  to  time,  from  above.    H« 
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Gonteods  that  euch  a  new  creative  impulse  came  tato  tha 
world  through  Jesus  Christ,  adding  a  oew  eubstaace  and  uew 
forms  to  those  already  exiatiDg  —  a  new  life  not  before  in  the 
world,  proceediag  according  to  new  laws.  This  new  creation, 
as  the  Scriptures  themselves  term  it,  is  Christianity.  This  ia 
also  said  to  he  in  analogy  with  the  course  of  events.  For,  if 
there  has  been  a  series  of  creations  before,  bringing  animals 
into  the  world,  and  higher  forms  of  physical  life,  —  if  those 
have  been  creat«d  by  new  supematnral  impulses  coming  in 
at  intervals  of  hundreds  of  thoasands  of  years,  —  why  deny 
that  another  impulse  may  have  come  in  four  thousand  years, 
or  forty  thousand  years,  after  man  was  created,  to  add  a  new 
form  of  spiritual  life  to  society  ? 

In  the  world,  as  it  was  at  first,  there  was  not  a  living  plant 
or  animal ;  after  thousands  of  years,  or  millions  of  years, 
t^ere  came  into  the  broad  seas  of  the  lower  Silurian  epoch, 
some  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  animals  and  seaweeds,  a  few 
trilobites  and  mollusks,  but  no  plaats  save  fucoids.  Next 
came,  after  a  long  time,  a  few  cartilaginous  fishes  and  corals. 
A  long  time  passed  —  thousands  of  years  rolled  by :  then 
came  real  fishes  and  land  plants  in  what  is  called  the  Devo- 
nian period,  or  the  old  red  sandstone.  After  a  great  while 
came  the  period  to  which  belongs  all  the  coal  formation  ;  aud 
in  that  carboniferous  epoch  first  appears  a  whole  vegetable 
world  of  trees  and  plants,  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-four  species.  Some  insects  arrived  at  this  time,  as 
beetles,  crickets,  and  cockroaches,  which  are,  therefore,  much 
more  venerable  than  man.  More  thousands  of  years  go  by: 
theu  the  earth  receives  a  new  creation  iu  the  form  of  gigantic 
frogs,  enormous  reptiles,  and  strange  fishes.  But  as  yet  no 
mammal  has  come  —  not  a  bird  nor  a  quadruped  has  been 
seen  on  the  earth.  Then,  alter  another  long  period,  these 
appear,  in  what  is  called  the  tertiary  period ;  until,  at  last, 
some  remains  of  man  are  found,  in  the  diluvium,  or  gravel. 
Geology  thus,  once  thought  to  be' atheistic,  gives  its  testi- 
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moiiy  to  a  16ng  serieg  of  Buporaatural  facta;  Uiat  is,  to 
the  auccBSsiTe  creation,  after  long  iutervals,  of  entirely  new 
genera  sod  species  of  vegetables  and  animals.  As  you  turn 
these  great  stone  leaves  of  that  majestic  manuscript  roll 
written  by  God's  hand,  which  we  call  the  earth,  you  and  tin 
has  been  writing  new  thiDgs  on  each  page,  new  facts  and 
laws,  not  on  any  former  leaf.  New  types  of  life,  not  pre> 
pared  for  by  any  previous  one,  —  by  no  slow  evolution,  but 
by  a  sndden  step, — break  in.  On  the  previous  rocky  pag* 
is  to  be  fonnd  not  one  of  their  species,  genus,  order,  or  even 
class,  to  point  back  to  any  possible  progenitor.  So  that  the 
globe  itself  says,  from  these  eternal  monuments  of  rock, 
"  Behold  the  history  of  supematual  events  written  on  me." 
Each  creation  is  higher  than  the  last ;  finally  man  is  created. 
But  still  from  above,  from  outside  the  world,  the  creative 
life  is  ready  to  be  ponred  in.  Only  the  next  creation  is  to 
be  moral  and  spiritnal,  not  physical.  No  new  physical 
fomts  are  now  added,  but  a  new  moral  life  is  poured  into 
man,  making  ^tm  a  new  creation  of  God.  "  For  if  any  man 
is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  The  analogy  was  so 
striking,  that  the  apostles  noticed  it,  and  constantly  speak  of 
Christ  as  the  medium  of  a  new  creatioo. 

S  5.  Superjiatural  Argument  front  Human  Freedom.  — 
But  there  is  another  example  of  the  supernatural  element  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Busbnell,  in  bis  book  called  "  Nature  and 
(he  Supernatural,"  contends  that  man  is  capable  of  super- 
natural acts;  that,  in  fact,  every  really /ree  act  is,  and  must 
be,  a  supernatural  act.  To  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  this  is,  of  course,  no  argument.  But  they  who 
believe,  in  the  testimony  of  their  own  coasdousDess,  that 
they  are  free  beings ;  who  feet  that  they  are  not  dragged 
helplessly  by  the  strongest  motive,  but  can  resist  it  or  yield 
to  it ;  who,  therefore,  feel  themselves  responsible  for  what 
they  do,  or  omit  to  do,  tfaey  can  see  that  in  a  real  sense 
tbey  create  new  inflaences.     Their  actions  are  not  results  of 
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previouB  causes,  but  are  new  causes,  not  before  in  the  world. 
Some  supernatural  power  dwells  in  man's  will  just  as  far  as 
it  is  made  free  by  reason  and  choice.  Man  stands  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  with  liie 
power  of  diooaing  either  one  or  the  other.  If  he  chooses 
one,  he  sends  a  power  into  society,  life,  humanity,  to  help  it 
forward ;  If  the  other,  he  sends  in  a  power  to  hold  it  back. 
This  power  is  not  from  man's  nature,  but  from  something  in 
him  outside  his  nature.  When  he  acts  from  habit,  impulse, 
passion,  and  not  from  choice,  he  is  simply  a  natural  being ; 
when  he  acts  from  choice,  he  b  not  a  natural  being,  but 
either  a  lu^maturat  or  a  aubternatural  being,  according  as  he 
chooses  good  or  evil.  When  he  chooses  good,  he  rises  above 
the  natural  man  into  the  sphere  of  angels ;  when  he  chooses 
evil,  he  sinks  below  the  natural  man  into  the  sphere  of  brutea 
or  demons. 

g  6.  Supernatural  Events  not  neceiearily  Violaliont  of 
Law,  —  Now,  says  the  supernaturalist,  if  we  have  all  this 
evidence  to  show  tliat  God  not  only  aels  throQgb  nature,  by 
carrying  on  existing  forces  and  laws,  but  also  has  repeatedly 
come  into  nature  with  new  creations,  not  there  before,  —  and  if 
even  man  himself  has  a  certain  limited  but  strictly  supernatural 
power,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  outside  of  the  nexus  of  law. 
and  act  upon  it,  —  why  deny,  as  incredible,  that  God  should 
have  made  a  new  moral  creation  in  Christianity?  should 
have  created  a  new  class, 'ordcr,  genus,  and  species  of  spirit- 
ual beings,  not  represented  before  by  any  existing  congeners  ? 
And  why  question  that  what  we  call  miracles  —  that  is,  physi- 
cal interferences  with  natural  laws  —  should  have  attended  this 
sudden  influx  of  spiritual  life?  We  do  not  claim,  says  th« 
judicious  supernaturalist  (like  Dr.  Bushnell,  for  example), 
that  miracles  are  suspensioos  or  violations  of  natural  laws ; 
but  that  they  are  the  natural  modification  of  the  agency  of 
such  laws  by  a  new  and  powerful  iafluence.  Of  this,  too, 
there  is  ample  analogy  in  nature.  The  mineral  kingdom, 
for  example,  is  passively  subject  to  mechanical  and  chemical 
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laws,  which  are  resisted  and  modiSed  by  plants  and  aniinaU. 
A  stoDe  obeys  passively  the  law  of  gravitation ;  a  plant  re-~ 
lists  it,  rises  into  the  air  in  oppoeitioa  to  it.  Such  a  pro- 
<  ceding  on  the  part  of  a  plant  must  seem  to  a  stone  a  pure 
miracle.  If  a  piece  of  granite  should  write  a  book  of  theol- 
ogy, it  vrould  probably  say  that  the  plant,  in  growing  up, 
bad  violated  or  suspeuded  a  law  of  nature.  But  it  has  not. 
The  force  of  gravitation  has  worked  on  according  td  its  own 
law  ;  it  has  been  dragging  the  plant  downward  all  the  time, 
only  the  vital  power  in  ^he  plant  has  overcome  its  fo^e,  and 
modified  the  result.  And,  again,  a  tree,  seeing  &  dog  run  t4> 
and  fro,  might  call  that  a  miracle.  The  tree,  unable  to 
move  from  its  place,  could  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of 
volu-nlary  motion.  But  no  law  of  nature  is  violated ;  only  a 
higber  power  comes  iu  — the  power  of  animal  life. 

To  a  dog,  Bgaio,  the  proceedings  of  a  man  are.  strictly 
miraculous.  To  plant  corn,  reap  it,  thresh  it,  grind  it,  and 
bake  bread  out  of  it,  is  exactly  as  much  a  miracle  to  the 
dog,  as  the  multiplication  of  loaves,  or  turning  water  into 
wine,  by  Christ,  is  a  mirucle  to  us.  But  no  law  of  nature  ' 
was  violated  in  either  case.  Reason  in  the  one  case,  some 
profonnder  spiritual  power  in  the  other,  may  have  modi- 
'  fied  the  usual  operation  of  law,  and  produced  these  results. 
The  Orthodox  superoatumlist  therefore  contends  thf>t  the 
supernatural  is  a  constant  element  of  life.  Higher  natures 
are  all  supernatural  to  lower  natures,  but  natural  iu  them- 
selves, because  obedient  to  the  laws  of  their  own  nature. 
Nature,  without  this  supernatural  element,  is  only  a  machiue, 
of  which  God,  standing  outside,  turns  the  handle.  This  is 
alow  4onception  both  of  nature  and  of  God.  As  Goethe 
says,  in  one  of  his  immortal  lyrics, — 


Comee  doini  to  oature,  drawn  it  op  to  hlmi 
UOTlDg  withia,  Ineplrlng:  H'oia  ibore. 
With  CDirents  ever  new  of  llsht  and  lore." 
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§  7.  lAft  and  Ststory  contain  Supernatural  Events.  —  And 
besides  all  this,  aajs  the  superoatumlist,  we  have  coDtin- 
ned  and  constaat  evidences,  in  all  history  and  in  all  human 
experience,  of  the  existence  of  this  superuatiiral  element, 
OdIj  ft  small  minority  of  inaiikiiid  have  ever  doubted  it ; 
and  those  are  men  so  immersed  in  physical  science,  or  SO 
hampered  by  some  logical  manaclea,  or  so  steeped  in  purely 
worldly  affairs,  as  to  be  inciipable  of  seeiug  the  supernatural 
facts  which  are  recurrent  evermore.  Christianity  itself  has 
been  an  unintemipted  series  of  supernatural  events.  Tha 
physical  miracles  of  Christ  are  nothing  to  the  spiritual 
miracles  which  Christianity  is  always  working.  Bad  men 
are  made  good,  weak  men  strong,  cowardly  men  brave, 
ignorant  and  foolish  men  wise,  by  a  Bupernataral  influence 
given  in  answer  to  prayer,  ponred  down  into  hearts  and 
minds  which  open  themselves  to  receive  it.  The  conversion 
of  a  bad  man  by  the  power  of  Christianity  is  a  miracle. 
The  power  of  faith,  hope,  love,  which  every  Christian  has 
experienced,  coming  in(o  him,  not  througli  any  operalion  of 
his  nature,  but  simply  poured  into  his  soul  from  some  higher 
sphere, — thismakesallargumentunnecessary  toone  who  has 
had  ever  so  little  Christian  experience. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Orthodox  supernaturalism ;  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  its  truth,  separated  from  its  errors. 

The  naturalism  of  the  present  time  we  conceive  to  be  partly 
directed  against  a  false  supernatnrtilism,  and  partly  to  he  a 
mistake  arising  from  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  order 
of  the  universe,  as  expressed  in  law. 

§  8.  The  Error  of  Orthodox  Supernatwraliem.  —  Super- 
natnralism  has  generally  disregarded  God  in  nature,  and 
only  sees  him  in  revelation.  It  has  allowed  a  sort  of 
natural  religion,  but  only  in  the  way  of  an  argument  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  by  what  he  did  a  long  time  ago. 
But  it  has  not  gone  habitually  to  nature  to  see  God  there, 
incarnate  in  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  incorporate   in   spring, 
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Bmnmer,  aatnma,  and  winter;  in  day  and  niglit;  in  tba 
humao  soul,  reason,  love,  will.  God  has  been  all  around  us, 
never  far  from  iia  ;  but  theology  has  only  been  willing  to  see 
bim  in  Jewish  biBtory,  in  sacred  books,  or  on  Sundays  in 
cfaui-ch.  Let  us  see  him  there  all  we  can,  but  see  him  also 
in  ercry  rippling  brook,  in  every  tender  flower,  in  all  beauty, 
all  eubliinity,  all  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  this  world. 
No  wonder  that  naturalism  should  come  to  do  what  the 
Chnrch  has  left  nndone  —  to  find  its  God  aod  Father  in  this 
great  end  wonderfal  world  which  he  has  made  for  us.  The 
vreed  says,  "  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost ; "  that  is,  God  the  Creator,  seen  in  Nature  and 
Providence ;  God  the  Redeemer,  seen  in  Christianity ;  and 
God  the  Sanctifier,  seen  in  every  righteous  and  holy  soul. 
But  the  Church  has  neglected  its  own  creed,  and  omitted 
God  the  Creator,  often  also  God  the  Sanctifier,  and  has  only 
seen  God  in  ChTistianiti/,  iu  ita  history,  its  Church,  its  doo- 
trines,  its  ceremonies.*  Against  this,  naturalism  comes  as 
a  great  and  needed  protest,  and  calls  us  to  see  Grod  also  in 
natare  and  life. 

Then  the  Church  has  been  too  apt  to  teach  a  miraculons 
revelation',  in  which  thd  miracles  are  violations  of  law. 
But  OS  God  is  confessedly  the  author  of  law,  it  has  made 
the  Deity  violate  his  own  laws  ;  that  is,  has  made  him  incon- 
siate^t,  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  wilful.  Deep  iu  the  human 
mind  God  has  himself  rooted  a  firm  faith  in  the  immuta- 
bility of  law ;  so  that  when  miracles  are  thus  defined, 
naturalism  justly  objects  to  them. 

§  9.  No  Conflict  hetween  Natnraliem  and  Supei-natvral- 
itm.  —  But  between  true  naturalism  and  true  supernatural  ism 
we  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  war.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  men  so  rooted  in  their  faith  in  nature,  that  they 
cannot  see  anything  outside  of  it,  or  beyond  it.     To  them 

*  8is  ■■  Bndcen  Llghti,"  p.  107,  Dota, 
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God  is  law,  aod  law  only.  Even  creal ion- ia  repugnaut  to 
them,  becaase  they  see  that  creation  is  really  a  superaatural 
thing.  Hence  come  the  theories  of  development ;  the  "  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation  ; "  the  nebular  hypothesis  ;  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  formation  of  species  by  natural  aelection;  the 
notion  of  man  eomiug  out  of  an  ape  ;  pantheistic  notions  of 

'  a  God  so  immersed  in  nature  as  to  be  .not- its  intelligeot 
guide,  but  only  its  unconscious  soul;  the  whole  universe 
proceeding,  according  to  an  order  which  is  jii^t  as  much 
above  God's  knowledge  as  above  ours.  Now,  Ihe  best  geolo- 
gists assure  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
transmutation  of  species.  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  species  by  natural  selection  b  this :  In  the  strug- 
gle for  life,  the  strongest  and  best  adapted  animal  lives,  the 
rest  die.  This  animal  transmits  to  its  offspring  its  own 
superior  qualities  ;  so  a  higher  ftnimal  is  gradually  developed. 
For  example,  the  giraffe  was  not  made  by  God  with  a  long 
neck  in  order  that  it  might  browse  on  the  leaves  of  high 
trees,  Bnt  when  leaves  were  scarce,  the  animal  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  neck  a.  little  longer  than  the  rest  was  able 
to  get  leaves.  So  he  lived,  and  the  rest  died.  His  children 
had  longer  necks  by  the  law  of  hereditary  tratismission. 
So,  In  the  course  of  ages,  animals  were  gradually  found 
with  very  long  necks.  Thus  the'  walrus  has  a  curved 
horn  gwwing  downwards  from  his  lower  jaw,  by  which  he 
climbs  on  to  the  floaling  ice.  We  must  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  God  gave  him  the  tusk  for  that,  purpose  ;,  but  the 

■  walrus,  or  seal,  who  happened  to  have  a  little  horny  bone 
under  bis  t^in,  could  climb  on  the  ice  and  get  bis  food  more 
easily,  and  so  he  lived,  while  the  rest  ificd ;  and  his  do- 
sCeudantB  in  the  course  of  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years'  came,  by  repeating  this  process,  to  have  horns  ,  and 
80  tlis  species  of  phoca  arrived. 

It  is  (^rtainly  possible  to  believe  this  theory.    But  in 
believing  k  we  have  to  suppose  two  things;  first,  a  happy 
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Kcddent,  and  then  a  law  of  transmission  of  bereditary  qna]i- 
ties.  Now,  the  theory  substitutes  this  law  of  transmiBaion 
and  these  happy  accidents  for  the  creative  design.  Is  any- 
thing gained  thereby?  The  domain  of  law  is  extended  a 
liUle.  Bat  extend  it  as  much  as  you  will,  you  must  at  last 
come  to  something  above  law.  Suppose  these  laws  by  which 
walrus  and  giraffe  came,  were  all  in  the  original  nebula,  so 
that  no  Creator  has  been  needed  since,  and  nothing  super- 
nataral— nature  has  done  it  all  since.  But  who  put  the  laws 
tLere  to  begin  with?  You  have  to  take  the  supematural  at 
last,  or  else  suppose  an  accident  to  begin  with.  Accidentally, 
all  these  wonderful  laws  happened  to  be  in  a  particular 
nebula.  Ho  who  shrinks  from  this  supposition  accepts  the 
supematural,  all  at  once,  at  the  beginiuDg,  instead  of  the 
supernatural  all  the  way  along.  What  does  he  gain  by  it? 
lie  gains  merely  this,  that  he  puts  the  Creator  out  of  sight ; ' 
or  rather,  puts  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  Creator.  Ho 
worships  the  great  god  Development  instead. 

Equally  satisfactory  to  the  intellect,  to  say  the  least,  and 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  best  human  instincts,  is  the 
view  of  God  which  sees  him  coming  evermore  into  nature 
from  above  nature.  This  view  says,  "  God  ia  not  only 
order,  but  also  freedom.  He  is  not  only  law,  but  also  love- 
He  is  in  the  world  as  law  and. order,  but  he  is  above  the 
world  as  thought  and  love  ;  as  Providence,  as  the  heavenly 
Father.  He  comes  to  ua  to  meet  our  exigencies,  to  inspire 
our  doubting  hearts,  to  lift  us  into  life  and  light.  He  does 
not  set  a  grand  machine  going,  and  then  look  on  and  see  it 
work ;  but  he  is  in  the  world,  and  with  us  always.  The 
supematural  dwells  by  the  side  of  the  natural.-  Just  as  a 
wise  and  good  father  has  rules  and  laws  by  which  to  govern 
his  children  —  rewarding  and  punishing  them  as  they  obey 
or  disobey  ;  but  besides  that,  does  a  thousand  things  for  tbem, 
taking  the  initiative  himself;  so  God  governs  us  by  law,  but 
6» 
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bIbo  oflen  takes  the  iaitiative,  giving  ub  what  we  nevar  asked 
for,  and  knew  notiiing  of." 

§  10.  Further  Errors  of  Orthodox  BupematuralUm  — 
Gulf  between  Ghriitianity  and  aU  other  Religitms.  —  Ortbo- 
doxy  bas  erred,  as  it  would  eeem,  in  placing  too  grea'.  a  gnlf 
Itetweea  Christianity  and  all  other  religions.  Christianity  is 
eufficiently  distinguished  from  all  other  religions  by  being 
regarded  as  the  perfect,  and  therefore  universal,  religion  of 
mankind.  It  is  to  all  preceding  religions  what  man  is  to  all 
previous  races.  These  are  separated  from  man  by  rarions 
indelible  characters ;  yet  they  are  his  fellow-creatures,  pn^ 
ceeding  from  the  same  creative  mind,  according  to  one  crea- 
tive phiD.  So  the  previous  religions  of  our  race  —  Fetich- 
ism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  Confucius,  of 
Zoroaster,  of  Egypt,  of  Scandinavia,  of  Judea,  of  Greece 
and  Home  —  are  distinguished  from  Christianity  by  indelible 
characters ;  but  they,  too,  proceeded  from  the  same  creative 
mind,  according  to  one  creative  plan.  Christianity  should 
regard  these  humanely,  as  its  fellow-creatures.  The  other 
animals  prepared  man's  way  on  the  earth,  and  since  man's 
arrival  we  have  seen  no  subsequent  creation.  So  the  ethnic 
religions  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  and  since  Chris- 
tianity came  no  new  religion  has  appeared;  for  Moham- 
medanism is  only  a  melange  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  aa  an  outlying 
Christian  sect.  So,  too,  the  gigantic  abstractions  of  Gnos- 
ticism wero  hybrid  systems,  formed  of  the  union  between 
Oriental  thought  and  Christian  life.  The  analogy  may  bo 
traced  still  farther.  Man  is  the  only  animal  who  possesses 
the  whole  earth.  Every  other  race  has  its  habitat  in  some 
geographical  centre,  from  which  it  may  emigrate,  indeed,  to 
some  extent,  but  where  only  it  thrives.  To  man,  only,  the 
whole  earth  belongs.  So  the  primitive  religions  are  all 
ethnic;  that  is,  religions  of  races.  The  religion  of  Confu- 
cius belongs  to  China,  that  of  Brahmanism  to  India,  that  of 
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Zoroaster  to  the  Persians  ;  the  religion  of  Egypt  is  only  for 
the  Egyptians.  Exceptions  to  tbis  law  (like  thnt  of  Buddhism, 
for  example)  are  only  apparent.    The  rule  is  invariable. 

Christianity  alone  is  a  cosmic  or  univeraal  religion.  It  only 
has  passed  the  boundaries  of  race,  so  inflcsiblo  to  all  other 
ritligions.  ISorn  a  Semitic  religion,  it  Boon  took  possession 
of  the  Indo-European  races,  converting  Romans,  Greeks, 
Teutons,  I^elts,  and  Sclaves.  It  finds  the  African  mind 
docile  to  its  influence.  Its  missionaries  have  made  believers 
from  among  tbo  races  of  America,  India,  China,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  It  id  evidently  destined  to  be  tbe  religion 
of  bumaoity. 

But,  if  60,  why  should  it  be  put  into  antagonism  with  the 
religions  which  preceded  it?  These  are  also  creations  of 
God,  not  the  work  of  jnan.  Theologians  have  found  multi- 
tudes of  types  of  Christ  in  Jewish  books  and  Jewish  history. 
But  they  might  also  find  types  of  Christianity  in  the  so-called 
heathen  religions.  For  as  coming  events  oast  their  shadows 
before,  so  coming  rcvelatiims  are  seen  beforehand  io  shadowy 
pi'eludcs  and  homologons.  The  lofly  spiritualism  of  the  Brah- 
manicol  books,  tbe  moral  devotion  of  the  Zendavesta,  the 
law  of  the  soul's  progress  in  Buddhism,  —  these  are  all  types 
of  what  was  to  appear  in  a  greater  fulness  and  higher  devel- 
opment in  Christianity.  First  the  natural,  afterwards  that 
nhich  is  spiritual.  But  these  foreglcams  of  Christian  truth, 
irradiating  the  night-side  of  history,  are  all  touching  proofs 
tiiat  God  never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness  in  the 
world  or  in  human  hearts. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  placing  f,n  impassable  gulf  between 
Christianity  and  other  human  religions,  wo  should  consider 
these  are  preparations  and  stepping-stones  to  something 
liigher.  Nor  will  they  pass  away  until  Christianity  has 
purified  itself  from  the  errors  which  still  cling  to  it.  Jud^ 
ism  was  not  to  pass  till  it  was  fulfilled  in  Christianity ;  and 
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neither  inll  the  other-  religions  of  the  world  paas  away  till 
thej  also  aro  fulfilled  ia  Christianity. 

Kow,  the  common  teaching  in  our  churches  and  religious 
books  and  newspapers  tends  to  depreciate  all  natural  religion 
in  the  interest  of  revealed  rcligioa.  It  is  commoQly  said 
that  the  light  of  nature  helps  us  a  very  little  way  in  th« 
knowledge  of  .God.  "  I-ook  at  the  heathen,"  it  is  said ; 
"  see  their  religious  ignorance,  their  awful  supcratitione, 
their  degrading  worship  of  idols,  and' their  subjection  to 
priestcrafl.  This  is  your  boasted  light  of  nature,  and  these 
are  its  results  —  the  Fetichism  of  Africa,  the  devil-worship 
of  the  North  American  Indiana,  the  cannibalism  of  the  Fe&- 
jee  Islands,  the  human  sacrifices  of  Mexico  and  of  the  an- 
cient Phoenicia."  "Then,"  it  is  continued,  "look  at  the 
ohs'ervatious  of  the  wisest  intellects  apart  from  revelatiou  1 
■  How  little  they  knew  with  certainly  !  Their  viewg  of  the 
Deity  varied  from  pantheism  to  idolatry  ;  their  views  of  im- 
mortality were  wholly  vague  and  indistinct ;  their  ideas  of 
duty  confused  and  false." 

To  which  we  might  reply,  "  Is  not  the  same  thing  true 
among  Christians  ?  Are  there  no  superstitions  among  them  ? 
Were  not  witches  hanged  and  burned  during  sixteen  centuries 
in  Christendom?  If  the  heathen  are  ignorant,  what.multi- 
tudes  iu  Catholic  countries  also  do  not  read  the  Bible !  IIow 
many  are  there  even  in  Protestant  churches  \\ho  can  give  a 
reason  for  their  belief?  If  the  heathen  worship  degrades 
mankind  because  it  is  a  superstition,  with  fear  for  its  mo- 
tive, how  large  a  part  of  Christian  preaching  consists  also 
of  an  appeal  to  terror  I  Is  not  the  fear  of  everlasting  tor- 
ment in  hell  the  motive  power  of  much  which  is  called 
Cliristianity  ?  Consider  Catholics  eating  their  God  :  is  that 
the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth  ?  Think  of  tho 
religious  wars,  of  the  religious  persecutions :  did  natui'al 
religion  ever  do  anything  as  bad  as  this?  We  cry  out 
against  Kero,  who  covered  Christians  with  pitch,  and  burued 
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item  aa  torchea  in  the  amphitheatre.  But  how  many  were 
thua  tortured?  Perhaps  ten,  perhaps  twenty,  or  let  us  sa; 
a  hundred.  But,  accordion;  to  Llorente,  the  Holy  Office  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  Spain,  burned  alive,  under  Torquemada, 
8800;  under  Deza,  16G9  ;  under  Ximenea,  2S36 ;  in  all, 
from  !483  to  1498, — that  is,  in  fifteen  years,  —  it  burned 
iilive  31,912  pcFBona  for  heresy,  and  subjected  to  rigorous 
paine  and  penalties  291,450  persons. 

It  is  not  right  to  judge  of  any  doctrine  by  the  corrupt 
practices  which  have  taken  place  under  it,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  are  its  legitimate  fruits.  We  maintain 
that  Christianity  is  not  fairly  responsible  for  these  persecu- 
tiona  ;  but  let  us  malce  the  same  allowance  for  the  religious 
vhich  prepared  its  way. 

§  11.  Christianity  considered  unnatv/raX,  at  well  aa  svper- 
nalural  by  being  made  koatile  to  the  Nature  of  Man.  —  If  the 
nature  of  man  be  regarded  as  wholly  evil,  then  Christianity 
is  not  merely  a  supernatural  religion,  but  an  unnatural  one. 
This  has  been  very,  commonly  taught.  Man's  nature  has 
been  declared  so  totally  corrupt  and  alien  from  all  good,  as 
to  be  radically  opposite  to  the  love  of  God  and  man.  Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  comes,  not  to  help  him  attain  that  which 
he  is  seeking  after,  hut  to  change  his  whole  purpose  and 
aim  —  to  give  him  a  wholly  new  nature.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  so  long  taught  in  the 
Church  as  Orthodoxy.  It  has  taught  that  alt  natural  ten- 
dencies and  desires  in  man  were  wholly  evil,  and  to  bo 
rooted  out.  It  has  thus  made  Christianity  unattractive,  aui' 
has  driven  men  away  from  it.  But  of  this  it  is  not  neces 
sary  to  speak  here,  aa  we  shall  discuss  this  doctrine  and  i<' 
influence  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TBUTBS  AMD  EBBOKS  AS  BEaASDS  HIBACLBS. 

S  1.  The  Subject  elated.  Four  Que»tion»  eoticemtng  Miro- 
des. -— In  coDBidermg  the  truth  and  error  ia  the  Orthodox 
doctrioe  coDcerniDg  miracles,  we  must,  first,  find  out  what 
this  doctrine  is ;  secondly,  see  what  objections  have  beea 
nrged  against  it ;  and  bo,  lastly,  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  whore  the  truth  or  the  error  lies.  There  are, 
however,  four  distinct  questions  in  regard  to  miracles,  each 
of  which  may  he  considered  separately.  There  is  the  philo- 
Bophic  questioD,  or  definition  of  a  miracle,  which  aska.  What 
is  a  miracle?  Then  there  ia  the  historical  questioQ,  which 
aska,  Did  such  (acts  actually  occur?  Next  is  the  theological 
question,  What  are  the  value  and  weight  of  these  facta  in  de- 
termiDing  our  Chriatian  hclief  ?  And  lastly  comes  the  reli- 
gious question.  What  are  the  spiritual  meaning  of  miracles, 
and  their  influence  on'the  heart  and  life? 

§  2.  The  Definition  of  a  Miracle.  —  As  the  creeds  give  no 
authoritative  definition  of  a  miracle,  we  must  examine  indi- 
vidual statements,  in  order  to  get  the  Orthodox  idea. 

To  answer  the  question.  What  is  a  miracle  f  ia  not  aa  easy 
as  it  would  aeem,  as  will  appear  from  considering  the  differ- 
ent definitions  given  by  different  authorities,  taking  first 
Ihoae  of  the  dictionary. 

Johnson.  *'  Miracle.  A  wonder  —  something  above  hn- 
maa  power.  (In  theology.)  An  effect  above  humtn  or 
natural  power,  performed  in  attestation  of  some  tinith," 

WsBSTEB.    "  Mirade.   (In  theology.)    An  event  or  effect 
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eoutmry  to  (lie  established  constitutiou  and  course  of  Ihlaga, 
at  a.  deviation  fi-om  the  kaowa  laws  of  nature  ;  a  superu&tu- 
tvi  event." 

Robinson's  Bible  Dictionaet.  "MiTade.  A,  Bign,wim- 
der,  prodigy.  These  terms  are  commonly  used  in  Scripture 
to  denote  ao  action,  event,  or  effect,  superior  (or  contrary) 
Co  the  giioeral  and  established  laws  of  nature.  And  they 
«ro  given,  not  only  to  true  miracles,  wrought  by  saiuls 
«r  prophets  sent  by  God,  but  also  to  the  false  miracles  of 
iiopostors,  and  to  woudere  wrought  by  the  wicked,  by  false 
prophets  orbydevib."  After  giving  examples  of  this  from  the 
Scriptures,  Eobinaon  adds,  "  Miracles  and  prodigies,  there- 
fore, are  not  always  sure  signs  of  the  sanctity  of  those  who 
perform  them,  nor  proofs  of  the  Iruth  of  the  doctrine  they 
deliver,  nor  certain  testimooies  of  their  divine  mission." 

American  Encyclopedia.  Miracle.  "  It  is  usually  de- 
fined to  bo  a  deviation  from  tlio  course  of  nature.  But  this 
delinition  seems  to  omit  one  of  the  elements  of  a  miracle, 
via.,  that  it  is  an  event  produced  by  the  interposition  of  an 
inttlligent  power  for  moral  purposes ;  for,  otherwise,  we 
must-  consider  every  strange  phenomenon,  which  our  knowl- 
edge will  not  permit  us  to  explain,  us  a  miraculous  event.  A 
revelation  is  itself  a  miracle.  If  one  claims  to  be  a  teacher 
from  God,  ho  aatterts  a  miraculous  communication  with  God  ; 
this  commuuication,  however,  cannot  be  visible,  and  visible 
miracl-is  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  credibility  to  his 
prcteii)  ions.  The  use,  then,  of  a  miraculous  interposition  iu 
changiug  the  usual  course  of  nature  is  to  prove  the  moral 
govemffleut  of  God,  and  to  explain  the  character  of  it." 

TiiEODOBE  Paukeb.     "  A  miracle  is  one  of  three  tliiuga. 

"1.  Itisa  transgression  of  alllaw  which  God  has  made  ;  or, 

"  2.  A  transgression  of  all  known  laws,  or  obedience  to  a 
Jaw  which  we  may  yet  discover ;  or, 

"  3.  A  transgression  of  all  law  known  or  knowableby  mao, 
bat  yet  in  conformity  with  some  law  out  of  our  reach." 
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He  Bays  that  a  miracle,  according  to  the  Giet  definition,  is 
impossible  ;  according  to  the  second  it  is  no  miracle  at  all ; 
but  that  there  is  no  autecedent  oSjectioa  to  a  miracle  accot^l* 
ing  to  the  third  hypothesis. 

Pascal.  "  A  miracle  is  an  effect  which  exceeds  the  nato- 
■  nil  force  of  the  means  employed  to  bring  it  about." 

Hume.     "  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature." 

Dr.  Thosias  Brown.  "  A  miracle  Ja  as  little  contrary  to 
any  law  of  nature  as  any  other  phenomenon.  It  is  only  au 
extraordinary  event,  the  result  of  extraordinary  circum' 
Blaaces ;  an  effect  that  indicates  a  power  of  a  higher  ordei 
than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  trace  in  phenomena  mora 
familiar  to  uB,  but  whose  existence  only  the  atheist  denies. 
It  is  a  sew  consequent  of  a  new  antecedent." 

HORNE'S   ISTRODtllTriOS   TO  THE  KeW  TESTAMENT.      "A 

miracle  defined  is  an  effect  or  event  different  from  tite  estab- 
lished constitTition  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sign  obvious  to  the 
senses  that  God  ha»  interposed  this  power  to  conirol  the  estab- 
lished powers  of  nature  (commonly  termed  the  laws  of  na- 
ture), which  effect  or  sign  is  wrought  either  by  the  immediate 
act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission,  of  God,  and 
accompanied  with  e.  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is 
performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of 
God, /or  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or 
in  attestation  of  the  authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  par- 
ticular person."— Vol.  I.  p.  203. 

"  Since,  as.  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe,,  the 
proper  effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  inter- 
position, it  must  therefore  have  chariicters  proper  to  indi- 
cate such  interposition  ;  and  these  criteria  are  six  in  number. 

"  1.  It  is  required,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or 
event  which  is  stated  to  be  miraculous  should  have  an  im- 
portant end,  worthy  of  its  author. 

"  2.   It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

"  3.   It  must  be  scuaible  (that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses)  and 
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esajti  be  observed  ;  in  other  words,  the  fact  or  event  mnat 
be  siich  th&t  the  senaea  of  mankind  can  clearly  and  fully 
judge  of  it. 

**  4.    It  must  be  independent  of  second  causes. 

"  5.  Not  only  public  monumeats  must  be  kept  up,  but  Bome 
outward  actions  must  be  constantry  performed  in  memory  af 
the  fact  tbua  publicly  wrought. 

"  6.  And  such  monuincnts  must  be  set  up,  and  such  acticina 
and  observances  be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those 
events  took  place,  and  afbcrwiirda  be  continued  without  inter* 
niption."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  214  and  215. 

From  these  examples  we  may  aee  what  different  dcfiuitioDS 
have  been  given  of  miracles,  and  that  the  deBottion  ia  not  so 
easy  a  thing  as  one  might  at  lirst  suppose.  All  dependa  on 
the  point  of  view  which  we  take.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
outward  fact,  a  miracle  is  a  wonderful  event,  a  portent, 
something  out  of  the  comnion  course  of  nature,  and  imparal- 
leled  in  common  human  experience.  But  if  we  look  at  it  as 
regards  the  character  of  him  who  works  the  miracle,  it  then 
becomes  a  supernatural  work,  or  a  preternatural  work,  hav- 
ing a  divine  or  a  demoniac  origin. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  a  miracle 
seema  to  be  this  —  that  it  is  a  wonderful  work,  contrai'y  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  wrought  by  the  direct  agency  of  Ood,  in 
proof  of  the  divine  commission  of  him  by  whom  it  is  done. 
The  twff  essential  points  of  the  definition  are,  that  a  miiac'e 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  the  only  'ogi- 
cal  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  miTade-ieorlieT.  We 
uill  this  the  orthodox  deSuition,  although  we  must  admit 
ihat  no  one  in  modern  times  has  presented  this  view  more 
forcibly  and  decidedly  than  the  Unitarian  Andrews  NortJn, 
and  though  many  Orthodox  men  have  taken  a  different 
view. 

%  3.    The  diferent  Explanations  of  the  Miracles  of  tite  BiMe. 
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—  The  fonr  explaoatioDa  of  the  miraclea  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat  (to  which  we  now  coofiue  ourselves)  are  these  :  — 

I.  The  Natural  Explanation.  —  According  to  this,  the 
iDiraculous  facts  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  explained 
as  rcsulling  from  natural  causes.  They  are  on  the  plane  of 
our  common  human  life.  They  are  such  events  as  might 
easily  happen  anywhere  at  the  present  time.  Christ  himself 
was  but  a  natural  genius  of  a  high  order.  His  miracles  were 
merely  Ihe  natural  results  of  his  intellect  and  strength  of 
will,  or  they  were  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  observers  and 
narrators,  or  myths  which  have  grown  up  subsequently  in 
the  Church.  Great  ingenuity  has  been  used  in  attempting 
to  sliow  how  each  miracle  may  be  explained  so  aa  to  be 
nothing  very  exlraordinary,  after  all.  But  these  explana- 
tions are  oiten  very  forced.  Some  events  which  are  at  first 
sight  seemingly  miraculous,  are  often  explained  as  natural 
evoutB  by  the  majority  of  commentators.  Thus  the  account 
of  the  angel  who  went  dowa  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water  is  usually  interpreted  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  no 
real  miracle.  Modern  travellers  have  noticed  that  this  pool 
of  Bethesda  b  an  intermittent  spring,  which  may  have  pos- 
sessed mcdicionl  qualities. 

The  old-fashioned  naturalism,  however,  has  mostly  gone 
by.  Its  explanations  were  too  forced  and  unnatural  to  con- 
tinue long.  The  more  common  account  at  present  is  that 
which  assumes  that  the  narrators  were  mistaken  in  the  stories 
which  they  have  given  us.  Mr.  Parker  thinks  that  there  is 
not  BuflicieDt  evidence  of  the  miracles.  If  there  were  more 
he  would  believe  them.  He  gives  no  explanation  of  their 
origin  farther  than  this.  But  Strauss  attempts  an  explana^ 
lioD  based  upon  an  unconscious  action  of  the  fau  :y  atid 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  causing 
them  to  create  these  incidents  out  of  some  trifling  basis 
of  fact  or  of  history.  Kenan  follows  in  the  same  general 
direction. 
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H.  The  UntiaiuTcd  Explanation.  —  A  mirado  is  a  viola- 
tion or  a  suspension  of  a  law  of  nature. 

This,  until  receutly,  has  been  the  favorite  view  of  miracles 
amoD^  theologians,  and  is  the  view  of  miracles  against  which 
Uie  arguments  of  tbose  who  reject  them  have  been  chiefly 
directed. 

The  ailments  iu  favor  of  this  view  are  these :  — 

1.  The  miracles  of  the  New  TestameDt  seem  to  be  viola- 
tions of  laws  of  nature.  For  example :  the  turning  water 
iolo  wine ;  healing  by  a  word  or  touch  ;  stilling  the  teoipeet ; 
feeding  five  thousand ;  walking  on  the  sea  ;  transfiguration  ; 
raisiug  of  Lazarus  ;  Christ's  own  resurrection.  The  law  of 
gravitation  seems  to  have  been  snspeaded  when  be  walked 

2.  Miracles  are  appealed  to  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in 
proof  that  God  was  with  him.  But,  unless  these  miracles 
had  suspended  the  laws  of  nature,  they  would  not  be  proofs 
of  this. 

These  are  the  two  principal  reasons  for  this  view  of  mir^ 
acles. 

Ohjectiona.  —  On  the  other  band,  it  is  objected,  — 

1.  That  apparent  violations  may  not  be  real  violations  of 
tlie  laws  of  nature.  Examples :  The  Arab  emir  in  "  The 
Talisman  "  who  was  told  thai  water  sometimes  became  solid, 
BO  as  to  support  a  man  on  horseback ;  a  steamboat  sailing 
agninst  wind  and  current ;  the  telegraph  ;  the  daguerrotype. 
In  all  such  cases  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  violated  or  sus- 
pcnded,  but  new  powers  come  in. 

2.  Christ  appeals  to  the  moral  character  ef  bis  mira<  les, 
and  not  merely  to  their  supernatural  character.  .They  are 
miracles  of  benevolence. 

3  If  the  proof  of  Christ's  mission  depends  on  this  view  of 
miracles,  it  can  never  be  proved.  We  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  event  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature. 
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4.  Ofl  thia  view  the  sceptic's  objectioDS  to  miracles  are 
noanawerable. 

So'  Boja  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  an  article  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Noj-ea,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  "Theological  Eaaoys"  pub- 
lished hy  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  He  admits 
the  principle  of  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  but  says  that  his 
error  lies  in  the  false  definition  of  the  miracle  as  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature.     Falae,  because,  — 

(a.)  On  the  principle  of  continued  uniformity  of  sequenca 
our  whole  belief  of  causation,  and  conaequeatly  of  the  divine 
Being,  is  founded. 

{b.)  Gives  an  air  of  incoosiateQcy,  and  almost  of  absurdity, 
to  a  miracle. 

(c.)  Laws  of  nature  are  not  violated  when  a  new  antecedent 
is  Followed  hy  a  new  consequent,  but  when,  the  antecedent 
being  exactly  the  same,  a  different  consequent  is  the  result. 

(d.)  No  testimony  could  prove  such  a  miracle.  Suppose 
testimony  so  strong  that  its  falsehood  would  be  an  absolute 
miracle  ;  then  we  should  have  to  believe,  in  either  case,  that 
a  law  of  nature  has  been  violated.  No  ground  of  preference 
between  them. 

5.  A  miracle  may  be  supernatural,  or  above  nature,  without 
being  unnatural,  or  against  nature. 

6.  The  greatest  church  teachers  have  maintained  that  mir- 
acles were  not  against  law  or  without  law,  but  above  com- 
mon law.  Hahn,  after  mentioning  the  view  of  a  miracle  as 
a  suspension  of  law,  and  calling  it  one  neither  scriptural  nor 
conceivable,  proceeds  to  quote  Augustine  and  other  writers, 
wJio  held  that  miracles  were  by  no  means  opposed  to  law.* 
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m.  The  PrelemaiaTal  View  of  Mtrada.  —  This  view  ad- 
mits the  reality  of  the  phenomeDB,  but  explains  them  as  ro- 
Baltiog  &om  mysterioua  forces,  which  are  neither  divine 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  human  on  the  other,  but  which  are 
outside  of  nature.  This  is  the  demoniacal  view,  or  tliat 
which  supposes  that  evil  spirits,  departed  souls,  or  spirits 
CuitLet  good  nor  bad,  surround  the  earth,  and  can  be  reached 
bj  magic,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  maguetism,  or  what  is  now 
called  Spiritualism.  This  theory  supposes  that  the  works 
of  Jesus  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  epiritual  beings.  The 
objections  to  this  view  are, — 

1.  If  it  is  supposed,  as  it  was  by  the  Jews,  that  Jesus  had 
the  aid  of  evil  spirits,  the  sufficient  answer  is,  that  his  works 
were  good  works. 

2.  If  it  is  argued  that  he  performed  his  miracles  by  the 
aid  of  departed  spirits  who  were  good  spirits,  the  answer  is, 
that  he  Limaelf  never  took  tliis  j'tew,  but  always  declared, 
"My  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doelh  the  works." 
Moreover,  the  whole  character  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  dif- 
fers not  only  from  everything  ever  done  by  magnetism  or 
spiritualism,  but  from  everything  ever  claimed  to  bo  done. 

IV.  The  Supernatural  View  of  ifira ciejr.  —  This  view  as- 
serts that  the  miracles  were  performed  by  higher  forces, 
which  came  info  this  world  from  a  higher  world  thaa  this. 
It  asserts  that  besides  the  forces  which  are  at  work  regularly 

order  of  Its  own  i  Init  what  should  we  aay  when,  »t  the  mianlght  which  Brooght 
llie  (vniury  to  a  cloae,  It  sounded  over  tbe  sleeping  eity,  ioubIq);  all  to  Uatea  ta 
(heworld'aage?  Wouldltbe  aviolatloaof  Uwi  No;  onl^  a  TarlatioDof  tbs 
urasComed  order,  produced  by  tbc  iDtirTention  of  a  force  always  existing,  but 
nerer  appearing  la  this  way  till  llie  appointed  moment  had  arrived.  The  loll- 
ing of  tho  century  would  be  a  variation  ftom  the  obserrBd  order  of  the  rfockj 
but  to  an  artiat,  In  constructing  It,  it  would  have  Cormed  a  port  of  that  order. 
So  ■  miracle  la  a  varlailoD-of  the  order  of  nature  ns  It  has  appeared  to  uai  but 
to  the  Author  of  nature  It  was  a  part  of  that  predestined  order  —  a  part  uf  that 
ordnr  of  which  he  ia  at  all'lhncs  the  immediate  Author  and  Sustaiucr  j  mlrac- 

plao  and  progress  of  the  law  of  the  unlrersc.  —  Epltraiai  I'eabody. 
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in  the  worM,  there  are  other  forces  outride  of  the  world, 
which  may  from  time  10  time  come  into  It.  We  coll  them 
hi^^Iier  forces  Dot  ooiy  because  they  are  more  powerful  thap 
the  forces  before  at  work  in  the  world,  by  overcomiog  which 
they  produce  iho  extrnordiuarj  outward  pheaomeaa,  hut  be- 
cause they  always  tend  to  elevate  the  world  nearer  (o  God, 
They  are  thus  proved  to  come  from  a  world  which  is  nearer 
to  God  than  thia.  The  reasons  in  support  of  this  view  are,  a> 
before  suggested,  — 

1.  Gflology  teaches  it.  The  rocks  show  not  only  an  origi- 
nal creation  of  the  world,  but  successive  creations  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life. 

2.  The  creatioQ  of  the  world  teaches  it.  Creation  was  a 
miracle  in  this  sense  of  tlie  word. 

3.  There  seems  to  be  in  the  constitution  of  man  a  faculty 
provided  for  recognizing  the  superuatu^  element.  Phre- 
nologists  call  it  the  organ  of  marvellouaness.  Such  a  faculty 
would  argue  the  existence  of  an  appropriate  object  on  which 
it  might  be  exercised. 

4.  The  whole  life  and  character  of  Jesus  were  supernatural 
and  miraculous  in  this  sense.  They  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  as  the  result  of  anything  existing  in  the  world 
before. 

§  4.  Crtlieitm  on  these  Different  Tiewa  of  Miraclea.  —  Tn 
attempting  to  discover  the  truths  and  errors  contained  in 
these  statements  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that  our 
failb  in  Christ  and  Christianity  is  not  depending  on  tlicnh 
If  we  believed  with  those  who  consider  miracles  the  only  or 
the  principal  proof  of  Christianity,  we  could  hardly  hope  to 
be  candid  and  just  in  examining  the  arguments  of  those  who 
deny  the  marvellous  facts  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  uumber  of  religious  and  Christian  men 
who  have  relinquished  all  belief  in  the  marvellous  part  of 
the  Bible  has  largely  increased  within  a  few  years.  At'  the 
present  time  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  disbelieve  and 
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denj  all  miracles  as  incredible  and  imposBible.  Benan,  in 
bia  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  sajs,  "  Miracles  nef  er  happen  except 
among  people  disposed  to  believe  them.  We  banish  miracles 
from  history  in  the  name  of  a  constant  experience.  No 
mirade  has,  as  yet,  been  proTcd."  Renan  adds,  that  *'  if  a 
commission  of  men  of  science  ebonld  decide  that  a  man  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  he  would  believe  it."  "Till 
then,"'  he  says,  "  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  historian  not  to  admit 
a  supernatural  fact,  but  to  find,  if  he  can,  what  part  credulity 
and  iibposition  have  had  in  it."  Accordingly,  Renan  writes 
his  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  in  thiB  sense,  discarding  most  of  the  mira> 
cles,  or  explaining  them  away,  and  trying  to  put  together 
into  some  kind  of  shape  the  fragments  which  remain.  But 
lienan  does  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  some  others.  Ger- 
ritt  Smith,  for  example,  in  a  recent  lecture  which  he  has 
published,  called  "  Be  Natural,"  says,  "  Jeans  neither  per- 
formed nor  attempted  to  perform  miracles.  His  wisdom  and 
sincerity  forbid  the  supposition.  Am  I  an  unbeliever  in  the 
historical  Jesus  because  I  hold  him  innocent  of  the  absni'di- 
ties  which  superstition  and  folly  tax  him  with?  No  more 
than  I  should  disbelieve  in  Shakespeare,  by  denying  that 
lie  walked  on  the  Avon,  or  changed  its  waters  into  wine. 
M.  Renan  ought  to  have  made  no  account  of  these  stories  of 
miracles.  He  should  have  dropped  them  entirely,  as  did 
Bammohun  Roy  in  his  Hindoo  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Let  the  credulous  feed  on  these  creations  of  super- 
Btition,  but  let  men  of  sense  turn  away  from  them." 

The  reason  why  so  many  intelligent  men  find  it  impossible 
to  believe  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  while  they 
(iad  it  very  easy  to  believe  the  religious  and  moral  teaching 
of  Jesns  is  partly  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  intellect 
of  this  age  is  more  and  more  scientific.  Now,  science  is  the 
knowledge  of  facts  and  laws.  A  miracle  is  opposed  to  all 
nsual  observation  of  facts,  and  is  often  called  by  theologians 
1  riolatioo  of  tlie  laws  of  nature.     It  is  not  therefore  strange 
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tbat  mea  imbaed  witli  the  Bpirit  of  science  ehould  dislike  the 
notion  of  miracles. 

S  5.  Miraelea  no  Proof  of  Christianity.  —  Now,  we  should 
have  little  objection,  on  purely  theological  grounds,  to  give 
up  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  Theologians  have 
built  up  the  proof  of  Christinnitj  on  miracles.  They  have 
declared  them  tlje  chief  evidence  of  Christianity,  They 
have  said,  "  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature.- 
Now,  no  one  but  God  can  violate  a  law  of  nature.  If  Jesus 
violated  a  law  of  nature,  it  proved  that  Gknl  was  with  him.  ' 
But  that  he  did  so  we  know  from  the  New  Testament. 
That  it  tells  the  truth  we  know,  because  it  was  written  by 
eye-wituesses,  who  could  not  have  been  mistaken,  because 
they  saw  the  miracles  with  their  own  eyes,  and  were  not 
liars,  because  they  laid  dowtt  their  lives  in  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  asserted."  Therefore,  it  is  argued, 
*<  Christ  worked  miracles ;  therefore  he  had  God's  help  and 
power ;  therefore  he  has  God's  authority  to  teach  the  religioa 
of  the  New  Testament." 

Now,  for  those  who  hold  this  view  of  Christianity,  if 
they  renounce  miracles,  it  is  evident  that  the  foundation  of 
faith  is  gone.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  bitterly 
oppose  all  attacks  on  miracles.  In  defending  miracles,  they 
are  fighting  for  their  lives. 

But  we  need  not  hold  this  view  of  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity, Christianity  does  not  rest  necessarily  on  the  physi- 
cal miracles  of  Christ,  but  on  his  moral  miracles,  which  no 
one  has  ever,  doubted,  or  cau  doubt.  Christianity  proceeded 
from  Jesus,  and  was  transmitted  by  him,  not  as  a  philosophy, 
but  as  a  power,  a  life,  which  renewed  the  old  world,  and 
created  a  new  disponsatioa.  This  is  the  great  miracle.  Wo 
do  not  really  believe  Christianity  on  the  grouud  of  miracles, 
but  we  believe  miracles  on  the  grouud  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  explain  this.  If  miracles  bad  been  asserted  to  be 
wruught  by  God  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
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iiTatioDal,  self-coDtrBdictoTj,  odious  to  tlie  couBcieDce  and  to 
the  heart,  —  to  prove,  for  example,  the  justice  of  the  Spanish 
InquisitJoD,  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  or  that  God  loves 
some  of  his  children  and  hates  the  rest,  —  then  all  the  out- 
ward evidence  Id  the  world  would  not  have  convinced  uh 
that  (iod  had  taught  such  a  doctrioe  aud  confirmed  it  bj 
miracles.  If  we  had  seen  with  our  own  eyes  a  dead  man 
raised  to  life,  or  if  H.  Kenan's  committee  of  scientific  men 
had  testified  that  they  had  seeu  It,  we  should  either  saj  they 
weie  deceived,  or  we  should  say,  with  the  Jews,  ^'  It  is 
done  hy  some  devilish  power,  not  hy  a  divine  power.  It  is 
not  sapematural,  it  is  preternatural."  But  Christianity 
itself  is  the  great  miracle  of  human  history.  It  is  more 
marvellous  than  raising  a  dead  man,  for  it  was  the  retar- 
redion  of  a  dead  world  —  of  a  dead  humanity.  Read  Gilv 
bon.  He  is  an  infidel  writer,  but  he  is  a  perfect  historian. 
He  shows  you  Christianity,  as  a  living  force,  coming  into 
history,  pouring  a  tide  of  life  into  the  decaying  civilization  of 
Home,  overflowing  upon  theGerman  tribes,  and  changing  their 
whole  character,  so  as  to  make  out  of  those  savage  warriors 
merciful  and  revei'eutial  soldiers,  who  knew  how  to  pardon  and 
how  to  spare.  Now,  there  seems  something  quite  aa  super- 
natural in  this  as  in  the  coming  of  new  trees  and  plants  into 
the  world  in  the.  carboniferous  epoch,  or  the  coming  in  of 
mammalia,  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  so  after.  It  seems 
OS  if  God  came  near  the  world,  and  touched  it  in  Jesus 
Clirist ;  for  the  power  of  one  man  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  such  results  as  followed  his  coming,  I  believe  Christianity 
a  divine  religion,  a  religion  from  God,  because  it  lifts  the 
«oul  nearer  to  God  —  because  it  has  lifted  mankind  nearer  to 
God,  and  enabled  men  to  believe  God  a  friend  —  not  a.  tyrant, 
.not  a  stem  king — but  a  father.  Christianity  is  divine, 
because  its  truth  and  love  are  divine— because  it  purifies, 
consoles,  and  elevates  human  hearts  ;  because  the  lifeof  Jesua 
is,  b^  the  testimony  of  sudi  men  as  Theodore  Parker,  Bous- 
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Bean,  and  Renan,  infiaitely  superior  to  all  other  Uvea  ever 
lived  in  this  world.  Now,  believing  in  Cbristiaoity  and 
Chriet  on  snch  grouniis,  we  may  look  with  mncli  more 
deference  and  respect  upon  the  stories  of  miracles  which  are 
intei'twined  in  his  life.  We  should  not  attend  to  them  at  all 
if  we  found  them  told  aboat  only  common  men ;  but  told 
about  Jesus,  we  are  led  to  examine  them  more  critically,  and 
ask  whether  it  is,  or  ienot,  possible  for  them  to  have  been, 
in  the  main,  real  facts. 

The  Orthodox  doctrine  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  Chris- 
tianity rests  on  miracles.  Our  view  is,  that  miracles  rest  ou 
Christianity.  But  we  close  this  section  with  extracts  from 
Luther,  Channing,  Trench,  and  Walker,  to  show  that  the 
view  for  which  we  contend  is  not  without  able  supporters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Church. 

Martin  Luther  says,  — 

"  People  cry  it  up  as  a  great  miracle,  that  Christ  made  the 
blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  and  ihc  lepers  clean;  and  it  is 
true  such  worka  are  miraculous  signs ;  but  Christ  regards  his 
influence  on  the  soul  as  far  more  important  than  that  oa 
the  body ;  for  as  the  soul  excels  the  body,  so  do  the  mira- 
cles wrought  on  the  former  excel  those  wrought  on  tlia 
latter.     .    .     . 

"  The  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  on  the  body  are 
small  and  almost  cbUdish,  compared  with  the  high  and  true 
miracles  which  he  constantly  performs  in  the  ChrietiaQ 
world  by  his  divine,  almighty  power ;  for  instance,  that 
Christianity  ia  preserved  on  the  earth  ;  that  the  word  of  God 
and  faith  in  him  can  yet  hold  out ;  yea,  that  a  Christian  cao 
survive  on  earth  against  the  devil  and  all  his  angels  ;  also 
against  so  many  tyrants  and  factions ;  yea,  against  our  owa 
flesh  and  blood.  The  fact  that  the  gospel  remains  and 
improves  the  human  heart,  —  this  is  indeed  to  cast  out  the 
devil,  and  tread  on  serpents,  and  speak  with  tongues ;  for 
those  visible  miracles  were  merely  signs  for  tlie  ignorant. 
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imbelieving  crowd,  and  for  thoao  who  were  yet  to  bo  brought 
ID ;  but  for  ns,  who  know  and  believe,  what  need  ia  there 
of  them?  For  the  he&tben,  indeed,  Christ  must  needs  giro 
cxteroal  signs,  which  they  could  eee  and  take  hold  of;  but 
Christians  must  needs  have  far  higher  signs,  compared  with 
which  the  former  are  earthly.  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
over  the  ignorant  with  external  miracles,  and  to  throw  out 
Buch  apples  and  pears  to  them  as  children ;  bnt  we,  on  the 
contrary,  should  boast  of  the  great  miracles  which  Christ 
daily  performs  in  his  church." 

In  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  Dr.  James  Walker  says,  — 
"  Christiaoit;  embodies  a  collection  of  moral  and  vital 
truths,  and  thete  truthi,  apart  from  ali  history  or  philosophy, 
constitute  Christianity  itaelf.  Instead,  therefore,  of  perplex- 
ing and  confounding  the  young  with  what  are  called  the 
evidences  of  Christ  ianity,  give  them  Christianity  itself.  Begin 
by  giving  them  Christianity  itself,  as  exhibited  in  the  life 
and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  illustrated  by  hia  simple, 
beautiful  and  touching  parables,  and  as  it  breathes  through 
all  his  discourses.  They  will  /eel  it  to  he  true.  Depend 
upon  it,  paradoxical  as  it  may  aonnd,  childrea  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  believe  Christianity  without  what  are  called 
the  evidences,  than  with  them ;  and  the  remark  applies  to 
some  who  are  not  children. 

"  Why  talk  to  one  about  the  argument  from  prophecy,  or  the 
argument  from  miracles,  when  these  are  the  very  poiuls,  and 
the  only  points,  on  which  his  mind,  from  some  peculiarity  in  its 
original  constitution,  or  from  limited  information,  chiefly  la- 
bors. Give  him  Christianity  itself,  by  which  we  mean  tha 
body  of  moral  and  vital  truths  which  constitute  Chriatianily. 
Observe  it  when  yon  will,  you  will  find  that  the  doubts  and  dif- 
ficnltics  suggested  by  children  relate  almost  exclusively  to  th« 
hitlory  of  Christianity,  or  to  what  are  called  the  External  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  not  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself. 
Give  them  Christianity  itself;  for  if  they  believe  in  that,  il 
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is  enough.  NotbiDg  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  persint 
in  ni^ng  the  argument  from  mirnclea  ou  a  mind;  that,  from 
any  cause,  has  thus  hecome  indifferent,  and  perhaps  impa- 
tient of  it.  How  idle  to  think  to  convince  a  person  of  Chria- 
tiauity  by  njiracles,  when  it  is  these  very  miracles,  aud  not 
Christianity,  that  he  doubts  1  The  instances,  we  suspect,  are 
not  rare,  even  of  adults,  who  are  fir»t  converted  to  Ghrutiamty 
itself,  and  afterwards,  through  the  moral  and  spiriloal  change 
which  Christianity  induces,  are  brought  to  believe  entirely 
and  devoutly  in  its  miraculous  origin  and  history." 

Dr.  Channing  saya,  — 

"  There  is  anothei-  evidence  of  Christianity  still  more  inter- 
ntd  than  any  on  which  I  have  yet  dwelt ;  an  evidence  to  be 
felt  rather  than  described,  but  not  less  real  because  fouuded 
on  feeling.  1  refer  to  that  conviccioo  of  the  divine  original 
of  our  religion  which  springs  up  and  continually  gains  strengtli 
^  in  those  who  apply  it  habitually  to  their  tempers  and  Uvea, 
and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes.  la  such  men  .there  is 
a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their 
noblest  faculties  ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consol- 
ing  influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of 
human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give;  which  assures  them  (.bat  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but 
a  ray  from  the  everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain 
of  heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.  This  is  the  evidence  which 
sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and  cannot 
understand  the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists,  who 
want,  perhaps,  words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief, 
but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine  firmness,  who  hold  the 
gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering  than 
mere  arguments  ever  produced." 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  another  writer: — ■ 

"  Doubtless  Christ's  spiritual  glory  is  in  itself  as  distin- 
guishing, and  as  plainly,  sboming  his  divinity,  as  his  out- 
ward glory,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  for  his  spiritual  glory 
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ifl  tbol  wlierciD  his  divinitf  consiRts,  and  the  ontvard  gloty 
of  bis  transfiguratioQ  sliowed  bim  to  be  divine  only  oa 
it  was  a  remarkable  ima^  or  representatioa  of  tbat  spir- 
itual glor}*.  Doubtless,  therefore,  he  tbat  Las  bad  a  clear 
eight  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  Christ  may  say,  *  I  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  bare  been  an  eye- 
witness of  his  majesty,'  upon  as  good  grounds  as  the  apos- 
tle, when  he  had  respect  to  the  outward  glory  of  Christ  that 
be  bad  seen.  A  true  sense  of  the  divide  excellency  of  the 
tbiogs  of  God's  Word  doth  more  direotly  and  immediately . 
convince  of  the  truth  of  them ;  and  that  because  the  ex-  . 
collency  of  these  tilings  is  so  superlative.  Tbere>  is  a 
beauty  in  them  that  is  so  divine  and  godlike,  that  is  greatly 
and  evidently  distingaishing  of  them  from  things  rderely  hu- 
man, or  that  men  are  the  authors  and.inveutors  of,  —  a  glory-  . 
that  is  so  high  and  great,  that  when  clearly  seen,  commands 
assent  to  their  divinity  and  reality.  The  evidence  which 
they  who  are  spiritually  enlightened  have  of  the  truth  of  the 
things  of  religion,  is  a  kind  of  intuition  and  immediate  evi- 
dence. They  believe  the  doctrines  of  God's  Word  to  be 
diTinc,  because  they  see  divinity  in  them.  That  is,  they  see 
a  divine,  and  transcendent,  and  most  ovidenlly  distinguish- 
ing glory  in  them ;  such  a  glory  as,  if  clearly  seen,  does 
not  leave  room  to  doubt  of  their  being  of  God,  and  not  of 

Trench,  also,  denies  that  the  miracle  can  have  absolute 
authority,  since  Satanic  powers  may  work  evil  too.  This 
convinces  us,  ho  says,  that  miracles  cannot  he  appealed  to  in 
pTDof  of  the  doctrine  or  of  the  divine  mission  of  him  who 
brings  it  to  pass.  The  doctrine  must  first  commend  itself  to 
the  conscience  as  being  good  ;  then  the  miracle  shows  it  to 
be  a  new  word  from  God.  But  wheu  the  mind  and  con 
science  reject  the  doctrine,  the  miracle  must  bo  rejected  Wo. 
The  great  act  of  faith  is  to  believe,  in  despite  of  all  miracles, 
what  Giod  has  revealed. to  .the  soul  of  the  holy  and  the  true  ; 
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not  to  belieTe  another  gospel,  thou<;h  an  angel  From  heavoD 
should  bring  it.  Instead  of  compelling  assent,  miracles  are 
then  rather  warnings  to  <i3  that  we  keep  aloof;  for  thej 
tell  us  not  merely  that  lies  are  here,  but  that  ha  who  altera 
them  is  aa  instrument  of  Satan. 

False  miracles,  or  lying  wonders,  are  distinguished  from 
tlie  true,  not  by  the  intellect,  but  by  the  moral  sense,  which 
finds  in  them  something  immoral,  or  ostentatious,  or  futile, 
lending  to  nothing.  Origen  says  the  miracles  of  Moset 
issued  in  a  Jewish  polity ;  those  of  our  Lord  iu  a  Christian 
Church.  But  what  fruits  have  the  miracles  of  ApoUoniua 
or  ^sculapins  to  show? 

The  miracles  of  Christ  are  redemptive.  Modem  writers 
of  evidences  make  a  dangerous  omission  when  they  fail  to 
say  that  the  doctrine  is  to  try  the  miracle,  as  well  as  the 
miracle  to  seal  the  doctrine.  To  teach  men  to  believe  in 
Christ  on  no  other  grounds  than  his  wonderful  works  is  to 
pave  the  way  of  Antichrist.  Those  books  of  Christian 
evidences  are  utterly  maimed  and  imperfect,  fraught  with 
the  most  perilous  consequences,  which  reverence  in  the 
miracle  only  its  power.*    , 

§  6.  But  Ortlwdoxy  w  right  in  maintaining  tJieir  Reality  at 
Sittorie  fads.  —  The  first  thing  we  notice  about  the  mira> 
cles  of  Jesus  is,  that  they  are  intertwined  inextricably  with 
the  whole  narrative.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  discutangte 
them,  and  to  leave  any  solid  historic  residuum.  There  is  a 
story  in  Goethe  of  a  statue  of  iron  and  silver,  with  veins  of 
gold.  The  flames  licked  out  the  gold  veins  of  the  colossus, 
and  it  remained  standing  a  little  while  ;  but  when  at  last  the 
teuderest  filaments  had  been  licked  out,  (he  image  nrashed 
together,  and  fell  in  a  shapeless,  miserable  heap.  So  when 
the  tongue  of  criticism  shall  have  eaten  out  the  supernatural 
elements  of  the  gospel  narrative,  the  heroic  figure  will  falli 
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as  it  has  e^Tell<iy  in  EenaD'e  coDstnictton,  into  an  auHVphons 

mass  of  unliistoric  rubbish. 

Then  we  see  that  moat  of  these  miracles  are  mirarlee  of 
healing,  which  have  their  analogues  in  many  similar  eveuts 
.  scattered  through  history.  Many  such  facts  might  be  col- 
lected to  show  that  there  is  in  man  a  latent  power  of  over- 
coming disease,  in  himself  and  others,  by  a  great  exerlioD  of 
will.  If  ID  common  men  there  is  such  a  power,  lateol,  and 
as  yet  undeveloped,  why  should  it  be  an  unnatural  thing  that 
one  so  full  of  a  superhuman  life  as  Jesus  should  bo  raised  to 
a  position  where,  by  his  very  word  or  touch,  he  could  cure 
disease,  and  that  even  at  a  distance? 

We  see  such  wonderful  discoveries  made  every  day  of 
latent  powers  in  nature,  and  secrets  hidden  till  now  from  sll 
men,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  put  limits  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  wonderful.  To  go  into  a  telegraphic  office  in 
Boston,  and  speak  to  a  man  in  New  York  or  Washington, 
and  have  an  answer  in  five  minutes;  to  have  your  portrait 
painted  in  a  moment  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  —  such  thinga 
as  these  would  have  seemed  miracles  to  us  a  few  years  ago. 
To  be  able  to  tell. what  metals  there  are  in  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere, and  what  not  there  ;  lo  say,  "  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  there  is  silver,  but  not  gold  ;  there  are  iron,  and  anti- 
mony, and  lead,  and  aluminum,  but  no  copper  nor  zinc,"  — 
does  not  this  seem  incredible?  But  we  know  that  we  can 
DOW  tell  just  that. 

Whea  we  read  the  Gospels,  we  find  everything  in  them  so 
simple,  so  unpretending,  so  little  of  au  attempt  at  making 
out  a  consistent  story,  such  a  harmony  iu  the  ehariicter  of 
the  works  attributed  to  Jesus  (with  one  or  two  exceptions), 
that  we  are  irresistibly  inclined  to  say,  "  These  stories  must  be 
simple  facts.  Delusion  never  qioke  in  this  tone,  —  so  clear, 
so  luminous,  —  in  language  so  honest  and  sincere." 

I  do  not  deny  that  some  mistakes  or  misapprehensions  may 
have  crept  into  the  records.     Occasionally  we  can  see  signs 
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of  sooiiilhing  being  mialaken  for  ft  miracle  which  waa  really 
not  one.  For  example,  the  fincling  of  a  piece  of  mooey  id 
the  fish's  mouth  may  have  been  the  mtslake  of  a  jiroverbial 
expression,  common  among  fishei-men,  and  used  by  Matthew 
in  hia  origiaal  Hebrew  Goapel,  but  which  the  Greek  traa»' 
lator,  ignorant  of  the  pomilar  phrase,  considered  to  be  meant 
for  a  miracle. 

The  most  natural  supposition  is,  that  a  wonderful  power 
dwelt  in  Jesus,  which  enabled  him  to  heal  the  sick,  cure  the 
insane,  and  sometimes  even  bring  back  life  to  the  dead. 
What  do  we  know  about  death?  The  lust  breath  has  been 
drawn.  The  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  the  lungs  to  move. 
We  say,  "  He  is  dead."  But  people  have  lain  two  or  three 
days  in  this  slate,  declared  dead  by  the  physicians,  and  theo 
have  come  to  life  again  by  natural  causes.  A  drowned  man 
has  all  the  marks  of  death  ;  but  after  lying  io  this  state  half 
ftn  hour,  he  is  brought  to  life  again.  What,  then,  might  not 
have  been  done  by  that  sitperaatural  power  of  life  which,  as 
history  shows,  dwelt  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 

§  7,  Analogy  with  other  Similar  Events  recorded  in  Stt- 
tory,  —  It  may  very  properly  be  asked  whether  miracles 
have  occurred  since  the  Bible  record  was  closed ;  and  if  not, 
why  not.  Since  we  have  regarded  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  as  no  violations  of  law,  but  the  coming  in  of 
higher  laws  or  tbrces  than  those  usually  at  work  in  tlie 
world,  why  may  they  not  have  taken  place  in  our  own  time? 
.  If  Christ's  miracles  difier  only  from  other  miracles  in  being 
higher  and  more  perfect,  what  are  the  miracles  of  a  lower 
class?  Can  we  point  out  any  events  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  phenomena  which  have  happened  durlog  the  last 
thousand  years? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  we  will  proceed  to  mention  cer- 
tain phenomena  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  order  ai 
the  works  of  Jesus.  The  dittinction  between  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  all  those  portents  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter. 
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In  the  "Atlantic  Monihly"  for  Februory  and  March, 
1864,  there  appeared  an  account  (written,  we  believe,  by 
R.  Dale  Owen),  of  the  Coavulsionisfs  of  St.  M^dard.  The 
fa(^  therein  stated  seem  to  coutradict  all  ihe  known  laws  of 
physiology.  The  lower  side  of  miracles,  namely,  ttieir  ap- 
parent violation  of  physical  taws,  here  appears  as  fully 
developed  and  as  fully  attested  aa  the  moat  careful  sceptic 
could  desire.  If,  therefore,  any  one  oLjects  to  believing  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  ou  the  ground  that  (hey  leem  to  be  viol»-. 
tions  of  physical  laws,  we  ask  what  they  mean  to  do  with 
these  facts,  so  extraordinary,  and  yet  so  fully  attested.  If 
believed,  there  is  uo  reason,  based  on  the  abnormal  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  works,  for  rejecting  those.  But  if  disbelieved, 
it  can  be  done  only  by  setting  aside  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence,  and  all  the  laws  of  belief,  in  favor  of  a  negativQ 
prepossession  of  a  purely  empirical  character.  Phenomena 
somewhat  similar  to  these  have  occurred  elsewhere,  among 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  during  periods  of  great 
religious  excitement.  The  beginnings  of  most  religious  sys- 
tems —  Methodism,  Quakerism,  &c.  —  have  stories  like  these 
of  supernatural  iuflueuces.  They  ha;ve  usually  been  disbe- 
lieved because  their  friends  have  claimed  too  much :  they 
have  claimed  that  such  phenomena  were  divine  attestations 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  preached.  What  m  proved  by 
them  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  sonl  of  man  is  capable, 
under  high  excitement,  of  suspending,  or  rather  overeomipg, 
all  common  physiological  laws.  We  have  seen  similar  re- 
sults follow  often  from  such  causes,  only  in  ordinary  ways. 
A  sick  person  is  made  well  in  a  moment  by  some  moral 
influence  ;  a  weak  and  sickly  mother  will  nurse  a  sick  child, 
night  after  night,  without  rest  or  sleep,  and  keep  well,  where 
a  strong  man  would' break  down.  Mesmerism  brings  for- 
ward multitudes  of  like  facts.  There  are,  for  example,  the 
well-attested  facts  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  senses  ;  that 
people  under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism  can  read 
7* 
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with  their  forehead,  the  pit  of  their  stomach,  or  the  back  of 
their  head.  We  have  seen  a  weak  boy,  some  thirteen  yeara 
old,  when  magoetized,  lift  a  chair  wilh  three  heavy  men 
standing  on  it.  Clairvoyance,  or  seeiog  things  at  a  distance, 
though  not  so  well  proved,  is  confirmed  by  a  vast  number  of 
facts.  We  come,  then,  to  our  final  statement  conceraing 
miraclea,  which  is  this :  — 

I.  There  is  in  man  a  power,  as  yet  nnde^eloped,  and  only 
occasionally  Been  in  exceptional  conditions,  of  overcoming 
the  common  laws  of  nature  by  force  of  will ;  and  this  is 
eometimes  voluntary,  and  sometimes  involuntary. 

II,  This  phenomenon  takes  these  forms :  — 

A.  Power  of  the  iovl  over  the  hody  (o.)  to  Tetitt  pain,  as 
in  the  case  of  martyrs,  who  are  burned  alive  without  any 
appearance  of  suffering;  (ft.)  to  resist  physical  injury,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Convnlsionists  ;  (c.)  lo  dispense  with  the  tisual 
Bervice  of  the  senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girl  at  Worcester 
Insane  Asylum,  Massachusetts,  nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, who  could  read  a  book  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  and 
with  bandaged  eyes  ;  (d.)  to  give  a  preternatural  energy  and 
strength  to  the  body. 

B.  I^etematural  knowledge  —  such  cases  as  that  narrated 
by  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Yonnt,  in  California ;  or  knowledge 
through  dreams,  waking  preseatiments ;  cases  ot foresight,  or 
prophecy ;  of  insight,  or  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in 
other  minds  ;  of  clairvoyance,  or  knowledge  of  what  is  hap- 
pening at  a  distance,  of  which  multitudes  of  facts  are  nar- 
rated in  such  books  as  the  "  Seeress  of  Provorst,"  Mrs.  Crowe's 
"Night  Side  of  Nature,"  Robert  Dale  Owen's  "Footfalls 
from  the  Boundary  of  the  Unseen  World,"  which,  after 
being  sifted  by  a  fair  criticism,  will  leave  a  large  residuum 
of  irresolvable  facts. 

C.  Higher  than  these  is  a  preternatural  elevation  oi  the 
whole  character,  as  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Joan  of  Auc, 
where  a  young  girl,  ignorant,  a  peasant,  destitute  of  all  com- 
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mon  means  of  influeaciag  tiiiy  one,  b;  the  simple  power  of 
faith,  because  she  believed  herself  inspired  and  commis* 
sioned,  Bucceeded  in  gaining  the  commtiud  of  the  armies  of 
France,  aDd  ihea  of  achieving  a  series  of  victories,  equal,  on 
the  whole,  as  mere  military  exploits,  lo  those  of  the  first 
captains  of  the  world. 

In  all  these  cases  we  see  manifestations  of  a  power  in  the 
soul  OTcr  nature,  body,  men,  and  the  laws  of  time  and  space. 
So  we  say,  seeiyndly,  — 

III.  This  power  was  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
known  in  this  world  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  it  differed  in 
him  from  these  other  cases  in  these  points  :  — 

1.  It  waa  always  voluntary  iu  its  exercise,  never  involun- 
tary. He  was  not  possessed  by  it,  he  possessed  it.  He  used 
it  just  when  and  where  he  chose  to  use  it.  It  was  always  at 
his  command ;  he  never  appears  to  have  tried  to  work  a 
miracle,  acd  failed.     So, — 

2.  It  was  in  him  constant,  and  not  occasional.  In  other 
cases  where  the  miraculous  element  appears,  it  seems  to 
come  and  go ;  but  to  Jesus  the  spirit  was  not  given  by 
measure.     He  had  it  always. 

3.  This  power  in  him  was  total,  and  not  partial.  It  waa 
therefore  hariuouious  —  in  harmony  with  all  his  other  quali- 
ties.  He  had  power  over  diseases  of  the  body,  and  also 
those  of  the  soul.  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  what 
was  in  natui'e  —  in  the  present,  and  in  the  future.  There 
was  nothing  ecstatic,  enthusiastic,  nothing  of  excitement, 
about  him  ;  but  everything  denoted  a  fulness,  a  flekoua.,  of 
this  spiritual  life. 

i.  The  exercise  of  this  power  in  Christ  was  always  emi- 
nently moral,  never  wilful.  The  one  or  two  seeming  excep- 
tions, as,  for  example,  the  cursing  the  fig  tree,  and  the 
causing  the  evil  spirits  to  go  into  the  swine,  ought  to  be 
explained  in  harmony  with  the  vast  majority  of  his  actionsi 
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which  always  are  guided  bj  love,  and  justice,  aad  a  huly 
sense  of  what  is  true  and  good. 

6thly,  and  lastly.  The  miracle  power  of  Jesus  reached  a 
higher  point  of  development  than  in  any  one  else.  The 
raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  and  the  mysterious  power  over 
nature  indicated  by  the  turning  of  water  iut^  wine,  by 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fiehes,  calming  the  Ktorm,  if 
fiLCts,  are  facta  uupnralleled  in  any  other  biography,  but 
seem  possible,  however  uuintelligible,  when  considered  as 
emanating  firom  such  a  masterly  and  commanding  spirit  as 
that  of  Jesbs. 

And  this  finally  brings  us  to  the  miracle  of  the  resurreo 
tion,  concerning  which  we  will  first  quote  from  an  article  ia 
a  late  number  of  the  "  Wcatminater  Review,"  to  show  the 
most  recent  ideas  of  the  critical  and  negative  school  on  this 

§  8.  Miracle  of  the  Eesurrection.  Sceptical  Objections.  — • 
In  an  article  in  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  in  "  The  Life  of 
Christ,  by  Strauss,"  occurs  the  following  passage  :  — 

"  For  of  the  two  alternatives  open  to  free  inquiry,  that  if 
Jesus  died  he  never  reappeared,  or  if  he  reappeared  he  never 
died,  Strauss  considers  the  former  not  only  preferable,  but 
the  only  tenable  one  ;  for  be  cannot  persuade  himself  that  a 
.feeble  suflTerer,  who  at  first  had  scarcely  strength  to  leave 
the  tomb,  and  in  the  end  succumbed  to  death,  could  have 
contrived  to  inspire  bis  followers  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  the  Prince  of  life,  the  Conqueror  of  tlie  grai-e.  Struuss 
thus  admits  that  faith  in  the  supernatural  re\'ival  of  the 
buried  I4azarene  was  undoubtedly  the  profcEdion  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  unconditional  antecedent  wtlhoiit 
which  Christianity  could  have  had  no  existence.  If,  then, 
we  refuse  to  assume  the  resurrection  to  be  an  historical  fact, 
we  have  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Church's  belief  in  H. 
The  solution  which  satisfies  Strauss,  and  which  seems  to  M 
also  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  problem,  is  dBpeiiiuut 
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on  the  two  ToIlowiDg  posUioDS : .  1.  The  appearance  of  Jesus 
was  literally  aa  appearance,  aa  faallucinatioa,  a  pBychological 
phenomenon.  2,  It  was  also  a  sort  of  practical  fallacy  of 
confusion,  a  case  of  mistalcen  identity. 

"  But  it  will  be  said  that  this  uaturat  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem implies  a  foregone  conclusion  —the  rejection  of  the  Or- 
thodox or  supernatural  solution.  Of  course  it  docs ;  and 
accordingly  Strauss  has  been  accused  of  dogmatical  or  nn- 
philosophical  assumption.  But  the  rejection  of  the  theologi- 
cal solution  is  not  the  result  of  ignorant  prejudice,  but  of 
enlightened  investigation.  Anti-supernatural  ism  is  the  final 
irreversible  sentence  of  scientific  philosophy,  and  the  real 
dogmatist  and  hypothesis-maker  is  the  theologian.  That  the 
world  is  governed  by  uniform  laws  is  the  first  article  in  the 
creed  of  science,  and  to  disbelieve  whatever  is  at  variance 
with  those  uniform  laws,  whatever  contradicts  a  complete 
induction,  is  an  imperative,  intellectual  duty.  A  particular 
miracle  is  credible  to  him  alone  who  already  believes  in  su- 
pernatural agency.  Its  credibility  rests  on  an  assumption— 
the  existence  of  such  agency.  But  our  most  comprehensive 
scientific  experience  has  detected  no  such  agency.  There  is 
DO  miracle  in  nature ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  miracle- 
working  energy  in  nature  ;  there  is  no  fact  in  nature  to  jus- 
tify the  expectation  of  miracle.  Rightly  has  it  been  said  by 
an  English  savant  and  divine,  that  testimony  is  a  second-hand 
assurance,  a  blind  guide,  that  can  avail  nothing  agaiust  rea- 
son ;  and  that  to  have  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  working 
niiraclcs,  we  must  go.out  of  nature  and  beyond  reason. 

"  Strauss's  prepossession,  therefore,  is  justifiable.  It  is  the 
[irepoBsession  of  the  rational  theist,  who  does  not  believe  in 
a  God  who  changes  his  miod  and  improves  with  practice  — 
the  prentice  maker  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  prepossession  of 
the  pantheist,  in  whose  theory  of  the  perfect  governmeut  of 
an  immanent  God,  miracle  is  an  extravagance  and  absurdity  ; 
it  ia  the  prepossession  of  the  philosophical  naturalist,  whos« 
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experience  of  the  operations  of  natnns  recognizes  no  extra- 
mundane  interventional  ism." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  as  containing  the  most  dis- 
tinct statement  of  an  extreme  anti-supernatural  ism.  Ad- 
milting  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  fact,  it  denies  his  resurrection 
aa  a  fact,  and  that  on  doctrinal  and  theoretic  grounds.  De- 
claring anti-superoaturalism  to  be  the  final  irreversible  sen- 
tence of  scientific  philosophy,  it  assumes  supematuralisui  to 
be  a  denial  that  the  world  is  governed  by  uniform  laws.  It 
assumes  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  be  at  variance  with 
those  uniform  laws.  It  denies  the  existence  of  any  super- 
natural agency  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  It  denies  that 
there  ever  has  been  a  miracle  in  nature,  or  any  exlra-mnn- 
daoe  intervention  in  the  history  of  nature  or  man. 

This  is  what  claims  to  be  science,  at  the  present  time. 
We  deny  that  it  is  science,  and  assert  it  to  be  pure  dogmap 
tism  and  theory,  contradicted  by  numerous  facta.  It  is  pure 
theory  to  assume  the  resurrectiou  of  Jesus  to  be  a  violation 
of  law.  It  is  pure  theory  to  define  a  miracle  to  be  something 
opposed  to  law.  It  is  pure  theory  to  assume  that  the  mirac- 
ulous facts  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  must  have  been, 
if  they  occurred,  violations  of  law.  It  is  an  assumption, 
contradicted  by  geology,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  naturalist  of  the  operations  of  nature  to  show  any 
extra-mundane  intervention, 

We  have  admitted,  indeed,  that  these  same  assumptions 
have  been  made  by  Orthodox  theology.  Orthodox  theolo- 
gians have  also  assumed  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  be 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished theologians,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  have  not 
BO  defined  them.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  man  of 
science  should  deny  the  possibility  of  a  fact  because  an  un- 
scientific explanation  has  been  given  of  that  fact  by  others. 
This  writer  virtually  says,  "  I  will  not  believe  that  Christ 
appeared  after  his  death,  on  any  amount  of  testimony,  be- 
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canse  some  persons  have  dcQoed  such  appearances  aa  being 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature."  It  is  certainly  true  that  we 
cannot  fully  believe  in  the  reality  of  any  plienomenon  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  violation  of  law.  It  is  aleo  ime  that  the 
reported  facts  coDceraing  the  appearances  of  Jesus  seem  like 
a  violation  of  law.  Bui  the  scientifc  course  is  neither 
to  deny  the  facte,  nor  to  esplaia  them  away,  but  to  study 
tbeo),  in  order  to  see  whether,  after  all,  (hey  inay  not  lead 
us  to  some  new  laws,  before  unknown. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  deserves  this  study,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  eciettce  itself,  the  Christian 
Church  rests  upon  that  belief.  Sti'auss  admits  that  Chris- 
tiauity  could  not  have  existed  without  it.  But,  hastily  assum- 
ing that  the  real  appearance  of  Jesus  himself  would  be  a 
violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  he  supposes  this  immense  fact 
of  Christendom  to  rest  oQ  an  hallucination  and  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  resurrection  may  have  been  an 
example  of  a  universal  law.  Like  other  miracles,  which  are 
sporadic  instances,  in  this  world,  of  laws  which  may  he  the 
nature  of  other  worlds,  so  the  resurrection  may  have  been 
as  natural  an  event  as  any  other  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Pei^ 
haps  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  souls  shall  become  disen- 
gaged from  the  earthly  body  on  the  third  day  ai\er  death. 
Perhaps  they  all  rise  in  a  spiritual  body,  substantial  and 
real,  bat  not  usually  perceptible  by  the  senses.  Perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  that  same  superior  command  of  miracu- 
lous force,  which  appeared  during  his  life,  enabled  him  to 
show  himself  easily  and  freely  whenever  he  would.  What 
became  of  the  earthly  body  we  do  not  know ;  it  may  have 
been  removed  by  the  priests  or  soldiers  to  prevent  the  disci- 
ples from  getting  possession  of  it.  Tiie  body  in  which 
Christ  appeared  differed  evidently  from  the  earthly  body  in 
varions  ways.  It  came  and  went  mysteriously ;  it  was 
I  recognized,  and  sometimes  not ;  aud  it  ascended 
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into  ihe  spiritual  world  instead  of  passing  a^iQ  to  death 
and  the  grave.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  anivereal 
law  that  souls  rise  out  of  Ihe  material  bod;  iato  a  higher 
state,  clothed  in  another  body,  substantial  and  real,  but  not 
material.  The  essence  of  the  resurreetioo  is  this :  Resurrec- 
tion is  not  coming  to  life  again  with  the  same  body,  but 
ascent  into  a  higher  life  with  a  new  body. 

It  may  be  said  that  ail  this  is  only  aperkajit.  Very  well ; 
it  is  only  a  perhaps,  but  that  is  all  we  want  in  oi'der  to  refute 
the  logic  of  the  article  just  quoted.  The  scieiitific  sceptic 
says,  "  I  will  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  realty  seen  after 
death,  because  that  would  be  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature." 
We  reply,  "  No,  not  necessarily.  It  might  perhapt  have 
been  thus  and  So,"  That  will  do ;  for  if  we  can  show  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  we  wholly 
remove  the  objection. 

But  we  may  go  farther,  and  assert  that  such  a  supposition 
as  we  have  made  not  only  accords  with  the  story  in  the 
Gospels,  but  also  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
with  all  the  analogies  of  nature.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
so  regarded,  becomes  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
If  souls  live  after  death,  as  even  natural  insiiuct  teaches, 
they  live  somewhere.  As  by  the  analogy  of  nature  we  see 
au  ascending  scale  of  bodily  existence  up  to  man,  whose 
body  is  superior  to  that  of  nil  other  animals,  because  fitted 
for  the  very  highest  uses,  so  if  man  is  to  live  heroailer  aad 
elsewhere,  aud  not  in  this  earthly  body,  analogy  would  an- 
ticipate that  ho  should  live  in  a  body  still,  but  in  a  higher 
form.  If  Jesus,  therefore,  rose  in  this  higher  body,  and 
appeared  to  his  disciples,  it  was  to  lift  them  above  fear  of 
death  by  showing  that  this  corruptible  must  put  ou  iocorriip- 
tion.  So  his  resurrection  was  not  mci-ely  coming  to  life 
again  in  the  same  body,  but  rising  up  into  a  higher  body  and 
a  higher  state,  to  show  us  how  we  are  to  be,  to  give  us  a 
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glimpse  of  the  hereafter,  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  this 
life  aud  that  to  come. 

§  9.  Final  Iteiult  of  tkia  Examination.  — We  have  thus 
examined,  as  thoroughly  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  the 
((ucatious  at  issue,  on  tbe  subject  of  miracles,  between  the 
old  Orthodox  and  recent  heterodox  views ;  and  the  result  to 
which  wo  have  arrived  may  he  thus  slated :  — 

1.  We  uiay  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  history,  that 
through  Jesus  of  Kasaretb  there  entered  (he  world  a  great 
impidse  of  creative  moral  life,  which  has  been,  and  is  now, 
roLttwing  Bociety.  This  new  impulse  of  life  may  bo  regarded 
as  miraculona  or  supernatural. 

2.  We  may  believe,  though  perhaps  leas  strongly,  but  still 
decidedly,  that  during  the  stay  of  Jesus  on  earth  many 
eKtraordinary  pheDomeua  took  place,  such  as  the  sudden 
healing  of  the  sick,  the  vaising  of  the  dead  to  life,  a  display 
of  miraculous  insight  and  foresight,  or  knowledge  of  the 
present  aud  tbe  future,  and  some  iuiiuence  over  organic  and 
material  life,  and  over  tbe  lifeless  forces  of  nature.  The 
precise  limits  of  this  we  do  not  know,  and  need  not  pretend 
to  define.  We  need  not  think  it  essential  to  fix  the  boun- 
dary. It  may  he  iater6ating  as  speculation,  but  it  is  not 
important  as  religion. 

3.  For,  in  the  third  place,  we  may  say  that  these  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  have  very  little  direct  bearing  on  our  rdigion. 
As  they  illustrate  his  character,  they  are  valuable,  and  also 
as  they  help  us  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
stiff  and  rigid,  like  the  movement  of  a  machine,  but  that 
there  is  force  above  force,  a  vortex  of  living  powers,  in  llie 
universe,  rising  higher  and  higher  towards  the  fountain  of 
all  force  and  life  in  God.  All  portents  and  wonders  are 
useful,  as  they  shake  us  out  of  the  mechanical  view  of 
things,  and  show  that  even  tbe  outward,  sensible  worlil  is 
full  of  spiritnal  power. 

A.   We  may  also  believe  the    miracles  of  Jesus  to   be 
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natural  in  this  sense  —  that  under  the  same  conditions  they 
could  have  been  done  by  others,  and  that  they  ore  probably 
pi-nplietic  of  a  time  in  which  they  thall  be  done  by  others. 
Looked  at  as  mere  tignt  or  portents,  he  liimeelf  discouraged 
any  attention  being  paid  to  them.  Looked  at  as  logical 
proofs  to  coDvinco  an  unbeliever,  he  never  brought  tbent  for- 
ward. His  object  in  miracleB,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fiimess, 
was  simply  to  express  his  cbaraaer.  Some,  indeed,  wera 
symbolical,  as  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree.  It  is  the  custom 
in  the  £ast  for  teachers  to  speak  in  symbolic  language. 

Miracles  were  at  £rst  believed,  on  low  grounds,  as  viola- 
tions of  law  by  a  God  outside  of  the  world.  Now  they  are 
disbelieved  on  scientific  grounds.  They  may  possibly  be 
believed  again  on  grounds  of  philosophy  and  historic  evi- 
dence, not  as  portents,  not  as  violations  of  law,  not  as  the 
basis  of  a  logical  argument,  but  aa  the  natural  effluence  and 
outcome  of  a  soul  like  that  of  Jesus,  into  which  a  super- 
natural influx  of  light  and  life  had  descended.  They  are 
not  more  wonderful  than  nature ;  they  are  not  so  wonderful 
as  the  change  of  heart  by  which  a  bad  man  becomes  a  good 
man.  But  they  will  find  their  proper  place  as  evidence  how 
plastic  the  tower  laws  are  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


g  1.  Subject  of  thU  Chapter.  Three  Viev>»  eonceming  'he 
9ibte. — The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  Orthodox  idea 
-oncerDing  the  iaspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  We 
inall  consider  the  conflict  of  opinioD  between  thoae  who  be- 
lieve iu  the  full  inspiration  of  every  word  of  Scripture,  and 
thi/ge  who  treat  it  like  a  comiuOQ  book,  and  endeavor  to  see 
ho/r  far  we  ought  to  believe  a  fact  or  a  doctrine,  because  it 
is  .isserted,  or  seema  tij  he  asserted,  by  some  writer  in  the 
Bibie. 

Such  questions  are  certainly  of  great  importance  to  ua  all 
at  the  present  time,  when  opinions  on  these  subjects  are  un> 
■ettled,  and  few  people  know  exactly  what  to  believe.  Espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Oid  Testament,  not  many  persons 
have  any  distinct  notions.  They  do  not  know  what  is  its 
inspiration  or  its  authority ;  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  to  believe  the  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  opposition  to  the  geologists,  or  be-  . 
lieve  the  geologists,  in  opposition  to  Genesis.  Certainly  it  19 
desirable,  if  we  can,  to  have  some  clear  and  distinct  opiniona 
on  these  points. 

And,  first,  in  regard  to  Inspiratiou :  there  are  three 
main  and  leading  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
There  cannot  he  a  fourth.  There  may  be  modifications  of 
these,  but  nothing  esseutially  difierent.  These  three  views 
are, — 

(o.)  Plenary  Inipir<Uion,  —  That  is,  that  everything  in 
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the  Bible  is  fhe  word  of  God.  All  the  canooical  bitoks  are 
iaspired  by  God,  so  as  to  make  thjem  infallible  guides  to  faith 
and  practice.  Every  word  which  really  beloug§  to  these 
books  is  God's  trulh,  and  to  be  received  without  queation  as 
truth,  Bo  matter  how  much  it  may  seem  opposed  to  reason, 
to  the  facts  of  nature,  to  conunoa  sense,  and  common 
morality. 

This  is  the  Orthodox  theory  even  at  the  present  time. 
Any  variation  from  this  is  considered  a  deviation  iato  heresy. 
No  doubt,  in  practice  it  is  deviated  from,  by  very  Orthodox 
people ;  brit  all  Protestant  sects,  claiming  to  be  Orthodox, 
profess  to  hold  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

(J.)  The  EaiioTiaiiat  or  NaluTalislic  View  of  (fte  Bibh.  — 
The  Bible  is  not  inspired  at  all,  or  at  least  in  no  way  dificring 
from  any  other  book.  Its  authors  were  inspired,  perhaps, 
juat  as  Homer,  or  Thucydides,  or  Cicero  were  inspired,  but 
not  differently.  It  has  no  authority,  ^lerefore,  over  any  other 
book,  and  is  just  as  liable  to  be  in  error  as  any  other.  If 
you  should  bind  iu  one  volume  the  histories  of  Herodotus, 
Tacitus,  Gibbon,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  poems  of  Horace, 
Hafiz,  and  Dante,  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  this  collection  would  have  to  the  Naturalist  juat  as 
much  authority  as  the  Bible. 

(c.)  The  mediatorial  view  of  the  Bible,  or  the  view  which 
mediates  between  the  others.  This  view  endeavors  to  recon- 
.  cUe  the  others,  by  accepting  the  truths  in  each,  and  cEiminat- 
iug  their  errors  or  defects. 

To  this  third  divisioa  of  opinions  belong  those  of  a  large 
class,  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  either  the  first  or  Ilia 
second.  They  cannot  believe  every  word  in  the  Bible  to  ho 
the  word  of  God,  for  they  find  things  in  it  contradicting  the 
evidence  of  history  and  the  intuitions  of  reaaon,  and  also  con- 
Iradicdng  other  teachings  of  the  same  book.  They  cannot 
see  why,  as  Christians,  they  should  believe  everything  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.     As  Christians,  they  go  to  the  New  Tm- 
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tament  ae  a  niaia  source  of  faith  and  practice,  but  do  not  see 
why  ihey  should  go  to  the  Old  Testament  for  Christian  truth. 
Od  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  loolc  upoa  the  Bible  as  a 
common  book.  They  remember  that  it  has  been  a  light  to 
the  world  for  thouaaoda  of  years,  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  awakening  the  human  intellect  and  heart,  of  rcformiug 
society,  and  purifying  life.  Even  ia  the  Old  Tcataraenl  they 
find  the  noblest  truth  aad  the  tendereat  piety.  The  Bibld 
has  been  the  litany,  prayer-book,  inspirer,  comforter  of  na- 
tions and  centuries.  They  cannot  and  would  not  einancipate 
themselves  from  the  traditions  ia  which  they  were  born,  nor 
cut  off  hietory  behind  them.  The  Christian  Church  is  their 
mother  ;  she  has  taught  them  out  of  this  book  to  know  God, 
and  out  of  this  book  to  pray  to  him,  and  they  cannot  regard 
it  without  a  certain  prepossession. 

To  this  third  class  I  myself  belong.  I  would  Dot  bd  unjust 
lo  the  past  or  to  the  future.  I  would  be  loyal  to  truth,  and 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  what  Gorl  reveals  which  is  new ;  and  I 
would  not  be  unfaithful  to  what  has  ali'eady  been  taught  me, 
or  ungrateful  for  the  love  which  has  taught  the  world  by  the 
mouths  of  past  proplieta  and  apostles. 

§  2.  TIte  D^culty.  Antiquilji  of  the  World,  and  Age  of 
Mankind.  —  Let  us  then  see,  first,  what  the  problem  before 
us  is  ;  and  this  can  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  means  of 
an  example. 

Tbe  common  opinion  among  Christians  is,  that  the  world 
was  made  four  thousand  and  four  years  before  Christ,  iind 
that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve.  These 
opinions  are  derived  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  tells  ii3 
that  after  God  had  made  the  world  and  other  things  in  five 
days,  on  the  sixth  day  he  made  man  in  bis  own  image ;  and  - 
that,  when  ihe  first  man,  Adam,  was  a  hundred  aud  thirty 
years  old,  he  had  a  son,  named  Sett ;  and  from  Seth,  accord- 
ing to  Genesis,  are  descended,  by  a  genealogy  given  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Noah  and  bis  sons ;  and  the  agea 
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being  given  from  Adam  down  to  Abraham,  and  from  Abra- 
1mm  to  Christ,  the  age  of  the  world  and  the  age  of  the  human 
race  have  been  computed. 

As  long  as  there  wn9  no  reason  for  supposing  any  dif- 
ferent period  for  the  aotiquily  of  the  world,  these  numbers 
were  quietly  accepted.  But  various  new  facta  have  boea 
uoticed,  aod  new  sciences  have  arisen,  within  the  past  fifly 
yetirs,  wliich  have  thrown  doubt  upon  this  chronology.  Iti 
the  first  place  the  great  science  of  geology  has  examined  the 
rocky  leaves  which  envelop  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
hftB  found  written  upon  tliem  proofs  of  an  immense  antiquity. 
It  is  found  that  the  earth,  iostead  of  being  created  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  must  have  existed  for  myriads  of  years,  in 
order  to  hare  given  time  for  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  its  structure.  This  evidence  was  long  doubted  and 
resisted  by  theologians,  as  they  supposed  in  the  interest  of 
Scripture  ;  but  the  evidence  was  too  strong  to  be  denied,  and 
no  intelligent  theologian,  however  Orthodox,  now  believes 
the  world  to  have  been  made  in  six  days,  or  to  have  been  cre- 
ated only  six  thousand  years  ago.  With  some,  the  six  days 
atand  for  ioimense  periods  of  time  ;  with  others,  the  whole 
Story  is  coosidered  a  vision,  or  a  symbolical  account  of  geo- 
logical events  i  but  no  one  takes  it  literally.  This  result  has 
come  fi-om  the  overwhelmiog  amount  of  evidence  for  the 
autiquity  of  tho  earth,  derived  mainly  from  the  fossil  rocks. 
Of  these  foBsiliferoua  rocks  there  are  over  thirty  distinct 
Btra.a,  lying  superimposed,  in  a  regular  series,  ea:!h  filled 
witl  the  remains  of  distinct  varieties  of  animals  or  of  plants. 
These  rocks  must  each  have  been  an  immense  period  of  time 
ill  being  formed,  for  the  shells  which  they  contain,  although 
very  delicate,  are  unbroken,  and  could  only  be  slowly  de- 
posited in  the  qtiiet  depths  of  a  great  ocean.  There  are  also 
evidences  that  atler  these  strata  were  formed,  violent  and 
sudden  upheavals  took  place,  throwing  them  into  new  posi- 
tions, then  slow  uprisings  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  slow 
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gubsidinga  of  the  laad.  At  one  time  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  were  covered  with  ice.  Great  glaciers 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  icebergs  floated 
from  the  mountains  of  Berkshire  in  Maasachusetls  upon  a 
seft  which  filled  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  drop- 
ping erratic  blocks  of  stone,  takeu  from  those  mountains,  ia 
straight  Hues,  parallel  with  each  other,  half  way  across  the 
valley,  where  they  still  lie.  Similar  icebergs  floated  from 
Snowdon,  in  Wales,  and  Ben  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  over  tlia 
submerged  islands  of  Great  Britain.  At  one  time  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  covered  with  icy  gla- 
ciers,  was  filled-  with  a  hot,  damp  atmosphere,  laden  with 
carbonic  gas,  which  no  creature  could  breathe,  but  in  which 
grew  great  forests  of  a  strange  tropical  vegetation.  Thea 
came  another  period,  in  which  all  these  forests  were  sub- 
merged and  buried,  and  at  last  turned  into  coal.  Long  after 
this  hot  period  had  passed,  and  long  after  the  cold,  glacial 
period,  which  followed  it,  had  departed,  came  a  time  when 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus  covered 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  mammoth  roamed  in  North 
America.  Such  facts  as  these,  incontestably  established  by 
the  amplest  evidence,  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  rea- 
sonable man  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  made  in  six  days, 
or  that  it  was  made  only  six  thousand  years  ago. 

But  this  question  being  thus  disposed  of,  other  questions 
arise  in  their  turn.  Are  all  mankind  descended  from  one 
pair,  or  from  many  ?  Has  the  human  race  existed  on  the 
earth  only  six  thousand  years,  or  during  a  longer  period? 
Was  the  deluge  of  Noah  a  real  event?  and  if  so,  was  it 
noiversal  or  partial?  Did  the  sun  stand  still  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua?  or  is  that  only  a  poetic  image  taken  from 
an  ancient  book  of  poems  —  the  book  of  Jasher?  Is  there 
any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  the 
Israelites?  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan?  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho  falling  when  the  trumpets  were  blown?  of  the  story 
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of  SftmsoQp  If  yvB  once  begin  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  tho 
accounts  in  the  Bible,  where  shall  we  stop?  What  rnle 
shall  we  have  by  which  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false?  Is  it  safe  to  begin  to  question  and  deny?  la  it  not 
safer  to  accept  the  whole  book  as  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
lot  everything  in  it  stand  unexamined? 

No  !  "  It  ia  never  safe,"  said  Luther,  "  to  do  anything 
against  the  truth  1 "  Truth  alone  is  safe  ;  and  his  soul  only 
is  safe  who  loves  and  honors  truth  more  than  human  appro- 
bation  —  more  than  ease,  comfort,  or  life.  It  ia  not  aafe  to 
pretend  to  believe  what  we  do  noL  And  in  this  instance, 
half  of  the  infidelity  of  the  age  and  country  has  come  from 
the  teaching  that  everything  in  the  Bible  ia  the  word  of  God. 
Sincere  men  have  been  disgusted  when  told  they  must  be- 
lieve things  contrary  to  their  common  sense  and  reason. 

Another  question,  which  ia  now  being  investigated,  is  the 
age  of  mankind  —  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  The 
Bible  gives  the  list  of  generations  from  Adam  to  Abraham ; 
and  the  length  of  each,  and  other  data,  given  in  Scripture, 
make  six  thousand  years  for  the  life  of  man  on  this  earth. 
Greek  history  only  goes  back  some  twenty-three  hundred 
years ;  the  Egyptian  monuments  go  back  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  years  earlier  —  to  2000  B,  C,  or  3000  B.  C. 
Tho  "  Vedas,"  in  India,  may  have  been  written  1500  B.  C. ; 
the  "  £ings,"  in  China,  before  that.  But  recently  we  have 
been  carried  back  to  a  yet  earlier  period,  —  to  a  time  when 
B)an  existed  on  the  earth,  before  any  written  mouumeot 
or  sculptured  stone  which  now  exists.  Tvio  different  sourcra 
have  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  —  one  of  them  hy 
philology,  the  other  by  geology. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  languages  spoken  by  Europeans, 
in  their  airy  sounds,  are  more  permanent  niouuments  than 
granite  or  enduring  brass.  Stamped  on  these  light,  impon- 
derable  words  are  mstrka  of  a  gray  antiquity  going  back  to 
limes  before  HerodotuSt  before  Moses  And  the  book  of  Gene- 
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sis,  before  the  Vedas  in  India,  before  the  ZendaTesU  in 
Persia.  It  has  been  proved,  first,  thnt  nciirlj  all  the  lain 
plages  of  Europe  belong  to  one  lingnialic  family,  and  there- 
fore that  those  who  speak  them  were  originally  of  one  race. 
Those  different  langunges  —  sevnn  sister  langiii^s,  daugh- 
tei-a  of  a  lauguage  now  wholly  gone  —  are  the  Sanecrit  or 
ancienl  Hindoo,  the  Zend  or  anoient  Persian,  the  Greek,  the 
Xiutiu,  the  Keltic,  the  Oermaa,  and  the  Slavic  languages. 
Dy  a  comparison  of  these,  it  has  been  found  that  origiually 
there  lived,  east  of  the  Caspian,  a  race  of  shepherds  and 
hunters,  calling  themselves  Aryan  ;  that  one  branch  descended 
into  India  at  least  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  drove  out 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  a  second  branch  went  into  Per* 
eia,  a  third  into  Italy,  a  fourth  into  Greece,  a  fifth  vast  im- 
migration filled  Northern  Europe  with  the  Kelts,  a  sixth 
with  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  and  a  seventh  with  the 
Slaves.  But  long  ago  as  this  immigration  was,  —  before  all 
history,  —  It  found  aboriginai  inhabitants  everywhere,  whose 
descendants  remain.  The  Lappa  and  Finns  in  Northern 
Europe,  the  Basques  in  Spain,  and  Magyars  in  Hungary, 
are  probably  descended  from  this  earlier  European  race. 
It  is  difiicnlt  to  suppose  mankind  only  six  thousand  years 
old,  when  we  find  such  great  movements  taking  place  four 
or  five  thousand  years  ago. 

But  now  come  the  geologists,  and  fell  us  that  they  find 
evidence  of  three  difiTerent  races  existing  in  Europe  in  three 
distinct  periods  of  civilization,  some  of  which  probably  pre- 
ceded the  immigration  of  these  Indo-European  races.  Tlieae 
ll  ree  belong  to  what  they  call  the  Stone,  the  Bronze,  and 
the  Iron  Age.  In  the  gravel  and  drift,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface,  along  with  the  bones  of  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals  long  since  extinct,  are 
found  hundreds  of  flint  instruments,  axes,  arrow-heads,  and 
tools,  indicating  that  men  lived  in  Europe  in  great  numbers, 
contemporaries  with  these  extinct  animals.    If  this  should 
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be  proved,  we  shoald  thea  be  bronght  to  admit,  with  respect 
to  the  antiquity  of  man,  what  we  have  already  admitted  wilh 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  that  the  account  in 
Geaeeis  is  not  to  be  understood  as  theologians  have  hitherto 
taught ;  that  is,  that  we  must  not  go  to  Genesis,  but  to  phi- 
lology aud  geology,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  most  aucient 
bistory. 

In  this  case,  then,  it  wilt  be  evident  that  the  old  DOtioit  of 
a  literal  iaspiration  canuot  be  maiutained.  God  certainty 
did  not  inspire  men  to  t«ach  anything  about  the  creation 
which  was  adapted  to  mislead  and  deceive  men  for  two 
thousand  years.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  say,  then,  that 
Moses  was  not  inspired  to  teach  geology  or  history ;  tbat 
what  he  taught  on  these  subjects  he  taught  from  such 
sources  as  were  available  to  bim,  and  that  he  was  liable  to 

The  old  Orthodox  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  has  r^ 
ceived  very  damping  blows  from  such  scientific  researches 
as  these  which  we  have  been  describing.  The  letter  of  the 
Bible  seems,  in  such  cases,  to  be  at  war  with  the  facts  of 
nature. 

§  3.  Basis  of  the  Orthodox  Theory  of  Inspiration.— Vfhj, 
then,  should  the  Orthodox  doctriue  be  so  stoutly  maintained  ? 
What  are  the  reasons  used  in  its  defence  ?  What  its  arguments  ? 
What  is  its  basis?  On  what  does  it  I'est?  Do  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  say  that  they  were  inspired  by  God  to  write 
these  books?  Kot  at  all.  Do  they  claim  infallibility? 
Nowhere.  Do  they  lay  down  any  doctrine  of  plenary,  ver- 
bal, literal  inspiration?  No.  We  do  not, even  know  who 
wrote  many  of  these  books.  We  do  not  know  who  collected 
them,  or  why  just  these  hooks  were  put  into  the  collection, 
aud  no  others.  The  Orthodox  theory  rests  ou  few  facta,  but 
is  mainly  an  assumptioa.  It  seemed  necessary  that  there 
should  be  authority  somewhere ;  and  when  Protestants  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  Church,  they  took  the  Bible  in 
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its  place.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration,  therefore,  was  adopted 
«8  a  basis  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

The  principal  reason  given  by  those  who  believe  id  the 
plenary  inapiration  of  the  Bible,  for  holding  to  this  doctriac, 
is  the  necessity  of  some  authority.  The  argument  is  this: 
1  'nleaa  every  part  of  the  Bible  is  believed  to  be  fully  inspired. 
Bome  part  of  it  may  be  believed  to  be  erroneous  ;  and  if  wc 
admit  error  in  any  part,  the  Bible  loses  its  authority,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  to  believe.  The  doctrine  of  lilo.rol  and 
plenary  inspiration  rests,  therefore,  in  the  last  analysis,  on 
BO  basis  of  fact,  but  on  a  purely  a  priori  argumeut.  Let  us 
therefore  examine  this  argument,  and  see  what  is  its  force. 

Revelation,  it  is  said,  is  a  coromunicatioa  of  truth  with 
aalfaority.  It  is  truth  shown  to  us  by  God,  not  truth  rca- 
Honed  ont  by  man.  Its  value  is,  that  we  cau  rely  upon  it 
entirely,  live  by  it,  die  by  it,  without  doubt  or  hesitation. 
We  do  not  want  speculation,  opinion,  probability ;  we  waot 
certainty ;  otherwise  religion  ceases  lo  be  a  power,  and  be- 
comes a  mere  intellectual  aiDusement. 

The  only  religion,  it  is  added,  which  is  of  any  real  value, 
is  that  which  caiTies  with  it  this  authority.  The  outward 
world,  with  its  influences  and  it5  temptations,  b  so  strong, 
that  we  shall  he  swept  away  by  it  unless  we  can  oppose  to  it 
some  inward  conviction  as  solid  and  real.  Amid  the  temp- 
tations of  the  senses,  (he  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  dcceit- 
fuluesa  of  riches,  will  it  enable  a  man  to  hold  fast  lo  honesty, 
temperance,  purity,  generosity  —  to  believe  that  in  all  proba- 
bility these  things  are  right,  and  that  there  is  something  .o 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  God  approves  of  them? 

Will  it  help  him,  to  think  that  unless  ihe  writer  of  iho 
Gospel  13  mistaken,  or  his  words  mistranslated,  Christ  may 
have  said  that  goodness  leads  to  heaven,  and  sid  to  hell  ? 
No.  We  need  authority  io  order  to  have  certainty ;  and  we 
ueed  certainty  in  our  convictions  in  order  that  they  should 
influence  us  deeply  and  permanently. 
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This  is  the  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion *  of  the  Bible.  We  see  it  amounts  to  this  —  that  it  ia 
very  desirable,  for  practical  purposes,  that  we  should  believe 
everything  in  the  Bible  to  be  true.f 

In  reply  to  this,  we  ought  first  to  say,  that  the  question  in 
ill  these  cases  is  not.  What  is  desirable?  but,  What  ia  true? 
We  should  begin  by  investigating  the  facts.  We  should  ask, 
Does  the  Bible  anywhere  say  of  itself  that  it  is  inspired  ia 
Ibis  sense?  Do  any  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  declare 
themselves  to  be  thus  inspired,  so  that  all  that  they  say  ia 
absolutely  true  in  every  particular?  Does  Christ  say  that 
those  who  are  to  write  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  shall  be  thus  guarded  against  every  possible 
error?  Or  is  there  any  evidence  in  the  books  themselves 
that  the  writers  were  thus  protected?  Do  they  never  con- 
tradict each  otiier  or  themselves?  Do  they  never  contradict 
facts  of  nature  or  facia  of  history? 

Now,  to  all  these  questions,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  No. 
The  Bible  claims  no  such  absolute  inspiration  for  itself.  It 
says  that  "  holy  men  of  old  sp^e  as  they  wore  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  but  it  does  not  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
them  infallible.     It  says,  "  AH  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 


•  We  one  the  term' 
or  "lerbnl  Inepiration 
Lke  "  bodUji  epirii." 

f  Tlioluck,  In  bti  Esgay  on  the  Doctrine  of  laiplntlon,  Bindbes  the  ortgln 
of  the  belief  In  the  InfnlllbLllly  of  Boriptura  to  this  auppoBed  need  of  »n  sathor- 
ItHtive  outward  rule  of  faith  among  ProIrBtHnt«,  Ue  aaji,  ■'  In  proportion  a» 
controTcray,  nharpencil  hj  Jfeulllgm,  made  tUe  rroterfnnt  party  aenjlblo  of 
rhcneceaiiltyof  an  externally  Itortllled  ground  of  combat,  la  that  aamc  propor- 
tion did  Prolenlaatlem  seek,  by  the  exaltation  of  the  outvard  aothorltHtlTB 
character  of  tlie  Sirred  WrltJuge,  to  recover  that  InfalllbUaiithorltr  vhloh  it 
bad  lost  thrODgh  it*  ejection  of  inaplred  eoundls  and  tlie  loIUIible  aalhorlt)- 
of  the  pope.  In  this  maoDcr  aroiii!,  not  earlier  than  the  Kventecnth  ccalnry, 
those  BeDtlmenta  which  regorded  the  Ifolj  Scripture  aa  the  itirotlible  prodoo-  . 
tioDof  the  Divine  Spirit,— In  to  entire  eonteot»  and  lt»  verj  form,— 10  (hat 
not  only  t!te  bcdsc,  but  alao  the  words,  the  letlcre,  the  Hebrew  vowel  polnta, 
and  the  very  puuetuatioa  were  regarded  at  proceeding  from  the  Splrltof  Qod." 
—  71dJbaI:'i  Kitay  -~  A'onti'i "  CoUediaH." 
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tioD,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,"  but  it  does  not  aay 
what  are  tbe  limits  of  Scripture ;  and  to  be  profitable  or 
useful  for  doctriae  is  surely  not  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
infallible  authority  over  belief.  Besides,  if  those  who  wrote 
certain  Scriptures  were  infallibly  inspired,  those  who  col- 
lected the  present  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  niade  our  canon,  were  not  so  iospired.  Those  who 
Iruaecribed  their  autographic  manuscripts  were  not  inspired. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  writteu  by 
their  authors,  have  long  since  perished.  There  were  uo 
I  collectors  in  ancient  times.  There  was  no  snch 
i  then  paid  to  the  letter  of  religion,  to  cause  the 
original  manuscript  of  an  apostle  to  be  kept  in  a  church  as 
a  sacred  relic.  We  have  plenty  of  pieces  of  wood  claiming 
to  be  parts  of  ihe  true  cross,  but  not  a  manuscript  claiming 
to  be  the  original  writing  of  an  apostle.  The  earliest  maniH 
script  goes  only  to  the  fourth  century,  and  that  contains  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas.  If,  then,  the  writers  of  tbe  New  Tes- 
tament were  iuspired,  those  who  collected  their  writings  were 
not  inspired,  and  may  have  lefl  out  the  right  books,  and  put 
in  the  wrong  ones.  Tliose  who  copied  their  manuscripts 
were  not  inspired,  and  may  have  left  out  the  right  words, 
and  put  in  wrong  ones.  Those  who  translated  their  manu- 
scripts were  not  inspired,  aud  may  have  made  mistakeij  in 
their  translating.  So  that,  after  all,  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  apostles  does  not  bcsiow  that  infallibility  upon  our 
English  Bible  which  this  theory  demands  in  order  to  give  it 
authority. 

And  yet  we  admit  the  importance  of  having  some  au- 
thority. Truth  which  does  not  come  with  authority  is  not 
truth  ;  it  is  only  speculation  ;  it  cannot  influence  life.  Reve- 
lation and  philosophy  differ  in  this,  that  philosophy  tells  us 
what  men  think  about  God,  revelation  what  God  thinks 
about  men.  £evelation  is  the  drawing  aside  of  the  veil 
which  hidea  God,  duty,  immortality.  It  does  not  give  ua 
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specnlatioDS  about  them,   bat  shows  aa  the  things  thmn- 

If,  therefore,  we  can  show  that  the  Bible  can  be  authority 
milhovt  being  pleDarilj  inspired,  very  possibly  Orthodoxy 
WQuld  no  longer  cling  to  this  doctrine  with  such  remarkable 
tenacity.  This  point  of  authority  we  shall  consider  in  anollier 
section  of  this  chapter,  and  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it 
now.  We  shall  try  to  show,  then,  that  the  Bible  may  be, 
and  is  authority,  without  being  Inspired  as  regards  every 
page  and  word,  and  that  inspiration  is  one  thing  and  infalli- 
bility another.  At  present  we  desire  to  see  the  truth  there 
is  in  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

§  4.  Inspiration  in  general,  or  Natural  Impiration.  — 
There  is  a  foundation  for  inspiration  in  human  nature,  a 
capacity  for  inspiration  which  all  possess.  Were  it  not  so. 
Christian  inspiration  would  be  something  unaatural,  and  not 
in  the  order  of  providence.  Moreover,  we  commonly  speak 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  inventor,  the 
man  of  genius.  The  man  of  genius  is  he  who  has  more  of 
tbis  capacity  for  inspiration  than  other  men.  But  all  men 
have  it  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  All  men  have  theii 
hours  or  moments  of  inspiration.  By  these  experiences  of 
their  own,  they  understand  the  larger  inspirations  of  genius. 
If  we  distribute  the  thoughts  we  possess  according  to  their 
source,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  obtained  them  all,  either 
from  o(Aer  persons,  or  by  means  of  mental  effort,  or  by  inspi- 
ration. The  largest  part  of  our  thoughts  and  opinions  we 
have  taken  in  ready  made,  and  reproduced  them  just  as 
we  received  them.  We  suppose  ourselves  thiuking,  when 
we  utter  them,  hut  we  are  only  remembering.  A  much 
smaller  proportion  of  our  thoughts  we  have  obtained  reflec- 
tively, by  personal  efforts  of  the  active  intellect.  Anothur 
part  are  those  which  have  come  to  us  in  some  happy  mo- 
ments, when  the  inner  eye  was  unclouded,  and  when  we  seem 
to  see  at  a  glance  truth  and  beauty.    These  inspired  moments 
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gire  ns  the  moat  solid  knowledge  we  have.  They 
experiences,  ivbich  are  the  master  lights  of  all  our  being. 
They  give  directiaa  and  unity  to  all  our  Other  thoughts  and 
opinions.  They  constitute  mental  originality.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  inapimtion,  in  this  general  sense,  does  not  lie  in 
tlie  subjects  of  the  thoughts,  but  ia  the  mauoer  of  their 
eomiug.  Ideas  and  thoughts  of  very  different  kinds  may 
all  be  inspired  thoughts.  -The  poet,  the  artist,  ha7e  their 
iiixpiraiioDs.  But  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  has.  his  also. 
The  man  who  invents  a  machine  often  has  the  idea  coue 
to  him  by  an  inspiration.  The  man  who  discovers  a  cou- 
tinent  has  seen  it  in  idea  before  he  sees  it  in  reality.  If 
Shakespeare  was  an  inspired  man,  so  was  Newton,  so  was 
Columbus,  BO  was  Lord  Bacon,  so  was  Faust  when  he  dis- 
covered printing,  Walt  when  be  improved  the  steam  engine, 
and  Daguerre  when  he  found  ont  photographic  pictures ;  for, 
in  all  great  discoveries  and  inventioiis,  and  in  small  ones 
too,  the  original  idea  is  an  inspiration,  (hough  it  has  to  be. 
worked  out  mechanically  by  hard  thinking. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  what  we  understand  by  inspiration,  in 
this  general  sense.  It  is  a  mental  sight,  corresponding  as 
nearly  as  anything  can  to  physical  sight.  It  seems,  in  the 
inspired  moment,  as  if  we  looked  into  another  world,  and 
saw  new  truths  and  facts  there.  We  do  not  bring  them  up 
out  of  our  memory  ;  we  see  them  in  all  their  own  fresh  life 
and  reality.  We  do  not  think  them  out  by  an  effort  of  the 
will ;  we  stand  still  and  see  them.  All  that  our  will  has  to 
do  with  it  is  negative  rather  than  positive.  It  is  to  keep  off* 
disturbing  influences  of  memory  and  sense,  to  bold  (he  mind 
•till,  attentive,  receptive,  and  ready.  If  we  believe~4n  these 
inspirations,  we  can  thus  prepare  the  way  for  them,  but 
ucthing  more.  We  can  wait  and  look,  till  the  vision  is  pre- 
■euted,  and  then  we  shall  see  it;  but  this  is  all.  The  man 
of  genius  is  be  who  believes  in  these  inspirations,  and  so 
kMtks  for  them.     What  be  shall  see  will  depend  on  what  ha 
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lookB  for.  The  man  whose  taste  is  in  Ihe  world  of  '.ma^'aa- 
tioQ  looks  for  forms  of  poetic  or  artiaiic  beauty,  aol  eo  s«ea 
these.  Everj  man  looks  for  that  which  he  ia  most  interested 
in,  whether  he  be  metaphysician  or  mechaaic.  The  world 
of  ideal  beanty  and  truth,  which  overhangs  ours,  has  a  thoit* 
sand  portals,  and  we  can  pass  in  through  one  or  another,  auil 
see  that  which  suits  our  various  tastes  and  desires.  Mem- 
ory, reflection,  atid  sight,  —  these  are  the  three  sources  of  our 
thoughts.  The  inspired  man  is  a  seer  —  he  has  insight  and 
foresight;  and  these  objects  of  mental  sight  are  to  bim 
more  real  and  certain  than  any  others.  But  he  is  unable  to 
prove  their  reality  or  justify  them  to  the  sceptic.  And 
hence  his  fate  is  often  that  of  Cassandra,  —  to  be  a  true 
prophet,  but  not  to  be  believed,  until  by  and  by  tlie  strength 
of  his  own  conviction  wins  its  way,  and  produces  faith  in 
others. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  principal  inlelleotual  states  of 
the  mind  —  the  one  receptive,  the  other  plastic ;  the  one  by 
which  it  takes  in  truth,  the  other  by  which  it-  works  it  up 
into  shape.  By  the  one  it  obtains  the  substance  of  thought, 
by  the  other  the  form  of  thought.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  perceptive  state,  the  other  the  reflective  state.  Thus, 
too,  we  see  that  the  perceptive  faculty  may  be  exercised  in 
two  directions,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  It  is  the  same  in- 
tellectual faculty  which,  through  the  senses,  looks  at'  and 
perceives  the  outward  material  universe,  and  through  the 
mind  itself,  the  inward  world  of  thought.  It  is  this  power 
of  looking  inward  which  gives  us  all  that  we  call  iDspiration. 
Wo  have,  thus,  outsight  and  insight. 

There  is,  then,  a  universal  inspiration,  on  which  the  spe- 
cial inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  rests.  There 
are  inspired  men  and  uninspired  men.  There  are  inspired 
writings  and  uninspired  writings.  There  is  a  general  inspi- 
ration, out  of  which  the  particular  inspiration  of  Bible  writers 
grew.     Universal  inspiration  is  a  genus,  of  which  this  is  a 
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Bpetues.  We  cannot  understand  the  inspiration  of  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  till  we  underatand  this  universal  inspiration  on 
which  it  rests.  We  can  best  explain  the  special  inspiration 
of  Scripture  b;  first  knowing  the  general  inspirations  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  poems,  called  the  "  Problem,'* 
deRCribes  this  uaivereul  inspiration.  Ho  describes  Phidias 
as  being  inspired  to  make  his  Jupiter,  aa  well  as  the  prophets 
to  write  their  burdens.  He  says  the  architect  that  made 
St.  Peter's  was  guided  by  some  divine  instinct  in  his  heart — ' 
he  wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.  He  says  we  cannot  tell  how 
snch  buildings  as  the  Parthenon  and  St.  Peter's  were  builtf 
any  more  than  how  the  bird  builds  ita  nest ;  they  were  formed 
by  a  natural  architecture ;  they  grew  as  the  grass  grows ;  they 
came  out  of  thought's  inlerior  sphere,  just  as  the  pine  tree 
odds  a  myriad  of  new  leaves  to  its  old  anns  every  year. 

"The  pia^Te  master  lent  biB  hnnd 
To  tbe  Tut  K>al  tbiit  o-cr  blm  plaaned ; 
And  tbe  Bune  power  that  roared  the  slirlne 
BeMrode  the  trlbea  that  knelt  nitUn." 

S  5.  Christian  or  Supernatural  Inspiralion.  —  Having  thus 
spoken  of  inspiration  in  general,  we  proceed  to  speak  of 
Christian  inspiration  in  particular. 

Christian  inspiration  ia  tbe  work  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  on  tha 
heart.  It  is  that  influence  which  come  to  the  apostles,  and 
to  all  Christians  after  Jesus  had  left  the  earth,  to  unite  them 
iawanlly  with  Christ,  and  to  show  them  the  true  Christ.  It 
is  that  t!  which  Paul  speaks,  when  he  says.  It  pleased  God 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  me.  All  Chrlatiaos  were  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  had  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them  ; 
were  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  ;  received  the  spirit  of  adop* 
lion,  which  boro  witness  that  they  were  the  sons  of  God ; 
which  helped  their  iaflrmities ;  helped  them  to  pray ;  en- 
abled them  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  produced 
numy  gifts  and  graces.    It  is  quite  certain  that  all  Christiana 
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were  expected  to  partake  of  this  Cbristiaa  inspiration.  Thil 
enabled  tbcm  inwardlj  to  Bee  and  know  Christ— the  true 
GbriBt.    And  only  thua  could  they  liecome  truly  his. 

Now,  the  Christian  inspiration,  eo  neceBsary  at  first,  is 
equally  necessary  now,  for  its  object  is,  as  it  was  then,  to 
turn  nomiaftl  Christiana  into  living  Christians ;  to  turn  his- 
torical Christianity  into  vital  Christianity ;  to  enable  those 
who  already  know  Christ  after  the  fieah,  also  to  know  him 
after  the  spirit.  What  is  it  which  we  need  for  comfort,  im- 
provement, UBefulnesa?  We  need  a  llring,  practical  faiiU  in 
God's  truth  and  love.  We  need  to  see  it  aa  we  now  see  the 
outward  world.  We  believe  in  the  inevitable  retribation  of 
God's  laws.  We  need  to  see  this ;  to  see  that  selfishnesa  ia 
death,  and  generosity  life ;  to  see  that  humility  ia  exaltation, 
and  that  pride  ia  abasement.  Having  seen  law,  we  need  also 
to  see  grace,  the  reality  of  forgiveness,  the  reality  of  a  Fa- 
ther's love.  We  need  to  see  immortality  and  eternity,  whilo 
we  are  yet  fiurrouuded  with  the  world  of  sense  and  time  ;  to 
Bee  that  the  two  worlds  are  not  two,  but  one,  all  temporal 
things  having  their  roots  in  spiritual  things.  This  is  what 
WB  need  for  comfort,  for  no  hardship  would  seem  bard  while 
we  were  thus  looking  at  the  things  which  arc  eternal,  aad 
knowing  that  every  light  affiiction  works  out  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  This  is  what  we  need  for  improvement. 
For  no  efforts  at  improvement  can  accomplish  that  which 
this  inward  inspiration  can  do.  It  is  a  tide  which  bears 
ns  on.  It  takes  from  us  the  weight  of  years.  It  is  the  sap 
which  rises  into  every  branch,  penetrates  every  twig,  swells 
the  buds,  expands  the  leaves,  opens  the  blossoms,  ripens  the 
fruit,  and  causes  universal  growth.  And  it  is  what  we  need 
for  asefulness.  For  how  mechanical  and  lifeless  are  efforts 
at  usefulness  which  proceed  merely  from  the  sense  of  duty  I 
How  blessed  are  those  which  proceed  from  a  heart  filled  with 
love  and  peace  I 

Christian  inspiradon,  then,  reveals  inwardly  the  spirit  of 
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Clirist,  and  bo  gives  us  a  new  heart,  and  makes  oF  na  nev 
creatures.  It  is  the  most  essential  and  vital  part  of  Chris- 
tiaaity,  yet  it  ia  that  part  of  ChristianUj  which  is  the  least 
known  and  prized.  How  many  dogmatists  there  are  6ght- 
ing  for  doctrines ;  how  many  ceremonialists  earnest  about 
lbrm;i ;  how  many  conscientious  Christians  trying  hard  to  do 
Iheir  duties ;  —  to  one  spiritual  Christian,  whose  Christianity 
consists  in  living  in  the  spirit,  that  he  may  walk  in  the 
spirit  I 

One  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the  prevalence  of  false 
views  concerning  the  nature  of  Christian  inspiration.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  wholly  different  ia  its  laws  from  other  in- 
spiration, as  an  arbitrary  influence  without  laws  or  condi- 
tions. Now,  in  fact,  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian,  while 
it  differs  in  its  subject  from  that  of  the  poet,  rests  on  tha 
eamo  mental  faculty,  and  has  acalogoua  conditions.  The 
condition  of  the  poet's  inspiration  is,  that  loving  the  outward 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and  fhithfully  studying  its  truth, 
he  should  then  hold  himself  ready,  in  strong  desire,  to  see, 
inwardly,  ideal  truth  and  ideal  beauty.  And  so  the  Chris- 
tian, believing  in  the  outward  Christ,  and  loving  him,  holds 
himself  expectant  of  an  inward  revelation  of  that  same  Jesna 
in  his  glorified  and  higher  influence.  All  inspiration  bas  its 
conditions  and  laws.  The  poet's  eye,  in  its  fine  frenzy,  must 
look  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven.  His 
inward  inspiration  is  in  strict  accordance  with  bis  outward 
occupation  and  his  outward  fideHty.  Every  man  is  inwardly 
inspired,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  outward  work. 
Shakespeare  cannot  discover  America,  nor  Columbus  write 
Uomlet.  And  it  is  only  he  who  believes  in  Christ,  and  so 
endeavors  to  obey  and  serve  biia,  who  receives  an  inward 
siglit  of  bis  essential  spirit.  Christian  inspiration  is  not  arbi- 
trary, is  not  unnatunil,  is  not  limited.  It  is  the  life  of 
Christ,  flowing  st«udi1y  and  constantly  into  c.ll  hearts  which 
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are  prepared  for  it,  which  long  for  it,  and  vbich  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  receive  it. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  state  more  distinctly  the  differ- 
eace  between  inspiration  in  general  and  Christian  inspiration 
in  particular. 

(a.)  These  two  inspirations  reserrAle  each  other  in  result- 
ing from  the  esercise  of  the  same  mental  faculties,  since  the 
state  of  mind  in  hoth  cases  is  not  that  of  reflection,  but  per- 
ception ;  and  the  perception  is  inward  perception.  Newton 
fixes  his  mind  steadily  upon  the  confused  mathematical 
thought  within  till  it  becomes  clear.  Mihon  fixes  hb  mind 
upon  the  inward  image  of  ideal  tmth  and  beanty  till  it 
grows  so  distinct  that  he  can  put  it  into  corresponding 
words.  Columbus  meditates  upon  the  thought  of  a  Western 
Continent  till  it  seems  so  plain  to  him  that  he  is  read;  to  set 
Bail  for  it.  And  so  Paul  and  John  look  steadily  at  the  Christ 
formed  within  them  till  they  see  dearly  what  is  Christ's 
thought  concerning  every  question,  every  subject. 

(6.)  The  two  inspirations  also  are  alike  in  this,  that  the 
truth  seen  is  in  both  cases,  as  to  its  substance,  given  to  us 
by  God.  For  the  truths  seen  by  Newton,  Mihon,  Des- 
cartes, and  Columbus  were  not  inventions  of  theirs,  but 
divine  realities  shown  to  them  by  God. 

(c.)  In  both  cases  the  form  of  the  truth  seen  comes  from 
the  exercise  of  the  human  faculties  of  each  iudividual  upon 
the  substance  thus  given.  For  Paul  and  John,  no  less  than 
Newton  and  Milton,  worked  up  in  their  own  minds  the  ti'iith 
seen.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  while  their 
writings  agree  in  contents  and  substance  with  each  olher, 
they  difier  from  each  olher  in  form  and  style.  £kch  writer 
of  the  New  Testament  has  his  own  distinctly  marked  style, 
Dot  only  of  expression,  but  also  of  thought. 

{d.)  They  are  alike  also  ia  combining  truth  of  substancfl 
with  fallibility  of  statement.  The  snhstance  of  every  inspired 
man's  thought  is  trnth,  because  it  is  the  reality  shown  to 
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him  by  God.  The  form  m  wkich  he  expresBCH  it  varies 
more  or  less  from  this  tnttfa,  because  that  comes  fi'om  the 
exercise  of  bis  own  fioite  faculties.  Newton  and  Milton 
looked  at  God's  trulhs,  and  uttered  them  as  well  as  they  vera 
able.  So  did  Paul  and  John.  That  these  last  were  liable 
tu  err  in  matters  of  statement  appears  from  the  fact  that 
they  did  err  in  some  matters,  as,  for  example,  in  regard  to 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ. 

Thc«e  being  the  resemblances  between  natural  and  supor- 
oatural  iuspiration,  what  are  the  differenceaf 

(a.)  The  first  difference  is  in  the  kind  of  truths  »een.  The 
truths  seen  by  Newton  and  Milton  belong  to  the  natural 
world,  those  seen  by  Paul  and  John  to  the  supernatural 
world.  The  substance  of  the  inspiration  in  the  one  Rase  is 
nature,  in  the  other  case  it  is  Christ.  Intercourse  with 
nature  had  fed  the  minds  of  Newton  and  Milton  with  the 
truth,  forming  the  material  upon  which  their  inspiration 
could  work.  Intercourse  with  Christ,  in  the  flesh  and  in 
the  spirit,  had  filled  the  minds  of  Paul  and  John  with  the 
material  on  which  their  iuspiration  could  be  exercised. 
Christ  had  come  to  them  outwardly  and  inwardly,  and  thia 
was  the  substance  of  their  inspiration. 

(6.)  The  inspiration  of  Newton  and  Milton  implies 
genius;  that  is,  a  special  faculty  in  each  individual.  This 
possession  of  genius,  or  special  faculty,  is  a  condition  nne  qua 
non  of  natural  inspiration.  It  is  solitary,  it  is  individual. 
But  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
docs  not  imply  genius.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  only  one,  viz.,  Paul,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  natural  genius.  He  was  great  by  endowment,  the  others 
were  made  great  by  their  inspiration.  In  the  one  case  the 
uncommou  man  finds  wonderful  things  in  the  common  world ; 
in  the  other  case  the  uncommon  world  shows  wonderful 
things  to  the  common  man. 

(c)    Natural  and  Bupematural  inspiration  differ  also  in 
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their  occasion.  A  miraculous  event,  namely,  the  couiiug 
of  Christ  inwafillj  to  their  soula  on  the  daj  of  Pentecost, 
-was  the  occasion  of  the  apostolic  inspiration.  This  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  second  of  the  two  supernatural 
events  of  Christianity,  of  which  the  other  was  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  miraculous  events  in  the  life  of  Jeaoa  may 
have  been  the  natural  results  of  the  coming  of  such  a  being 
iuto  the  world.  The  miracles  of  Chriat'a  life,  including 
his  resurrection,  may  have  been  natural  to  a  sopematnral 
being.  They  are  the  evidence  of  a  break  in  the  eeries 
of  causation  in  the  outward  world.  In  like  manner  the 
inward  coming  of  Christ  to  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  in 
what  is  called  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  another 
supernatural  event,  the  natural  result  of  which  is  the  found' 
ing  of  the  Church,  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  newly  created  life  in  iadividnal  souls. 

These  two  inspirations,  therefore,  differ  in  their  sabstance, 
source,  and  method.  The  substance  of  one  consists  of  truths 
of  the  nalnrnl  order,  the  other  of  the  supernatural  order. 
The  sonrce  of  one  Js  the  world  of  nature,  the  source  of  the 
other  is  the  inward  Christ.  And  the  method  of  the  one  is 
that  of  individual  geuins,  which  is  solitary,  while  the  method 
of  the  other  is  that  of  love  or  communion, 

§  6.  Inspiration  of  Iht  Scriptures,  etpecially  of  the  Sew 
Testament  Scriptures.  —  We  now  pass  on  to  ask,  What  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  its  writers? 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  no  different  in- 
spiration from  that  of  all  other  Christiana.  We  nowhere 
hear  of  any  one  receiving  an  inspiration  to  enable  him  1o 
write  a  Grospel  or  an  Epistle.  They  distinctly  repel  tlio  idea 
of  any  such  special  or  distinct  inspiration.  *'  By  one  spirit 
we  liave  all  been  baptized  into  one  body,  and  have  been  all 
made  to  drink  into  one  spirit."  Gifts  are  different,  but  the 
spirit  is  one  and  the  same  in  all.  But  even  among  these 
diversities  of  giils,  nothing  ia  said  of  any  gift  for  writiog 
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Gospels  or  Epistles.  Probably,  therefore,  the  ioepiratioD 
by  whieh  tlicse  were  written  was  precisely  the  eame  as  that 
by  which  they  preached  to  the  Gentiles  or  taught  in  the 
Church.  It  was  an  inwanl  sight  of  Christ,  ao  inward  sight 
of  his  truth  and  love,  which  euabled  them  tn  speak  and 
write  with  authority — the  authority  of  those  who  saw  what 
they  said,  and  knew  it  to  be  true.  "  We  speak  what  we 
know,  and  testify  what  we  have  seen."  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  in  their  writings  so  mneh  snbstanix,  so  miieh  compre- 
heosiveness,  so  much  insight.  They  ore  in  constant  com- 
munion with  an  invisible  world  of  Inilb.  They  describe 
what  is  before  their  eyea. 

A  book  givea  by  inspiration  is  not  a  book  made  perfect 
by  miracle,  but  a  book,  the  writer  of  which  was  in  a  state 
open  to  influences  from  a  higher  sphere.  All  books  which 
the  human  race  has  accepted  as  inspired  —  Vedas,  Koran, 
Zendaveela  —  arc  sacred  scriptures ;  all  that  lasts  is  in- 
spired.  Perpetuity,  not  infallibility,  ia  the  sign  of  inspira- 
tioDi 

"  The  ward  unto  tbe  prophet  Bpokeu 

Was  writ  OD  tiiblcH  fct  DDbraken ; 

The  iTOrd  b;  Kers  or  slbyli  told 

In  groTOB  of  oak  or  fnuefl  of  gold 

Stiil  floBls  upon  the  mominj  vlnd, 

StlU  wblspem  to  the  wiUin^r  miDd. 

One  M«nt  of  tbo  H0I7  GUort 

The  heedless  world  his  neier  lost." 

The  famous  proof-text  on  this  subject  is  that  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy;  "AH  Scripture  ia  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof, 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness."  To  what 
Scripture  did  Paul  refer?  Some  say  to  the  Jewish  S'Tip- 
■ure.  Some  say  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writings.  But 
the  Christian  writings  were  not  then  all  written,  and  were 
not  collected  into  what  we  call  tho  New  Testament.  _  The 
apostle  does  not  limit  himself  to  these.  He  says,  "All 
Scripture   ia   inspired"  —  not  merely  Jewish  or  Christlao 
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Scriptare,  but  all  sacred  writing.  All  the  writings  of  every 
age  which  are  looked  upon  as  Scripture,  which  men  &om 
age  to  age  reverence  and  honor  as  such,  were  not  of  man's 
invention,  not  of  man's  device,  but  came  from  pome  irrepi-es- 
{tible  influence  acting  on  the  soul  from  within.  The  poet 
before  quoted  aays  truly,  — 

"  Oat  nrom  tbc  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  bnnleDB  of  the  Bible  old. 
The  Utanloa  of  natloas  tame, 
Like  tho  Tolcmo'a  tonguo  of  flame, 
tJp  from  the  hunilng  cone  below. 
The  caDtlclCB  of  love  and  woe. 
The  baud  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 
And  groined  the  alalea  of  Chrlitlan  Rome, 
Wronght  in  a  Bad  elncerlty. 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 
He  buJlded  better  than  He  knew ; 
Tbe  coaBdODS  atODS  to  beaat;  grew." 

There  is  a  truth  in  this  —  a  profound  truth.  Tho  Bible 
is  not  an  exceptional  book  in  this,  that  it  has  oo  paral- 
lels in  nature  to  its  method  of  production.  It  ia  true  that 
Fhidias  was  inspired  to  make  his  statue  and  to  build  tha 
ParlbenoQ. 

"  Sach  and  eo  grew  tbe«e  holj  pilee. 
While  love  and  terror  laid  Iho  Dies. 
Earth  proodly  wemrm  the  Parthenon 
As  the  beat  gem  upon  her  loae, 
And  morning  opes  In  haste  her  Ud* 
To  gaze  npon  the  Pyramids ; 
O'er  Eogland'a  abbe;e  bcada  the  skr 
As  on  Ita  frlcnda  with  kindred  eye; 


When  Mr.  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker  compare  io 
this  way  the  Bible  with  tbe  Vedas  or  the  Parthenon,  wo 
often  feel  that  it  degrades  the  Bible,  and  takes  away  its 
special  eaactity.  But  ibis  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
There  may  be  a  wide  gulf  between  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  and  that  of  the  Vedas,  or  of  Homer  or  Plato ;  and 
yet  they  may  all  belong  to  the  same  class  of  works.    Thera 
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is  a  wide  giilf  between  man  and  the  Ligbest  of  tbe  inferior 
aainialfl;  and  yet  we  put  man  into  tbe  class  Mauhalia, 
.  along  wilh  oxen,  wliales,  and  cats,  and  into  the  same  Order 
wilh  apes  and  bats.  We  do  not  think  that  man  is  degraded 
by  being  tlius  claasified.  He  occupies  a  disUQCt  species  in 
this  order  and  class.  So  tbe  New  Testament  and  Old 
TestameD'  constitute  two  distinct  species,  of  which  they  are 
the  sole  representatives  of  one  genus  of  inspired  books ; 
but  that  genut  belongs  to  tbe  same  order  as  tbe  Vedai, 
£dda,  Zendavesta,  and  Koran,  and  tliat  order  belongs  to 
tiie  same  elas»  as  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Danl«,  tbe 
ai-chiloctnre  of  tbe  Parthenon  and  the  Strasbnrg  Minst«r, 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  by  Newton. 

The  dtwa  of  works  which  we  call  inspired  comprehends, 
as  we  have  before  said,  all  which  come  to  man  by  a  cer- 
tain influx  into  his  soul  —  not  by  looking  out  of  himself, 
but  by  looking  into  himself.  Sometimes  we  go  and 
search  and  find  thoughts;  sometimes  thoughts  come  and 
find  UB.  "They  flash  upon  our  inner  eye;"  they  haunt 
us,  and  pursue  us,  and  take  possession  of  us.  So  Columbus 
was  haunted  by  the  idea  of  a  continent  in  the  west ;  so 
Newton  was  haunted  by  his  discovery  long  before  lis  made 
it ;  so  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  pursued  Milton  long  before  it 
was  written.  Every  really  great  work  must  have  in  it  more 
or  less  of  this  element  which  we  call  inspiration. 

But  while  the  great  works  of  genius  belong  to  the  class 
of  inspii-ed  works,  we  make  a  distinct  order  out  of  the  great 
religious  works  which  have  been  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  races 
of  men.  They  evidently  came  from  a  higher  inspiration  than 
the  works  of  science  and  the  works  of  art.  They  have 
ruled  men's  souls  for  thousands  of  years.  These,  then,  we 
place  in  an  Order  by  themselves,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the 
Bible  to  be  ranked  with  the  works  of  Confucius,  which  have 
10 
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kept  the  Chineae  orderly,  peaceful,  industrious,  and  faapp; 
for  almost  twenty-aix  centuriea. 

Bnt  still,  Rmong  these  sacred  books  the  Bible  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  distinct  genas,  because  it  differs  irom  all  the 
Pest  io  two  ways  —  in  teaching  the  holiness  of  God  and  the 
unity  of  God.  The  writer  has  been  a  careful  reader  of  all 
tlxise  sacred  books  for  twenty  years  ;  be  has  read  them  with 
respect ;  in  no  cuptioiis  spirit ;  wishiug  to  find  in  them  all 
the  truth  he  could.  He  has  fouhd  in  them  much  truth  — 
tnnch  in  accordance  with  Christianity.  But  he  sees  a  wide 
difference  between  them  all  aod  the  Bible.  They  are  all 
profilahle  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  iDstruclioQ  ;  but  they 
are  not  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  sense  in  whiuh  we  ascribe  that 
word  to  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament,  though  having  ia 
it  mauj  harsh  and  hard  features,  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
miud,  lias  strains  which  rise  into  a  higher  region  than  any- 
thing in  the  Vedaa  or  the  Zendavesta.  The  Proverbs  of 
Sotoroou  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  books  of  Con- 
fijcius.  But  nowhere  in  all  these  Ethnic  Scriptures  are 
strains  like  some  of  the  Fsalma  —  like  passages  in  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  The  laws  of  Menu  ore  low  compared  with 
the  Fonlateuch. 

But  if  the  Old  and  New  Testament  make  a  genus  by 
themselves,  lliey  divide  again  into  two  species.  There  is  a 
specific  difference  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old. 
The  New  Testament  inspiratiou  is  of  a  far  deeper,  higher, 
and  broader  character  than  the  other.  In  fact,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  make  a  special  order  by  itself  from  the  New 
Testament  writings.  They  are  so  full  of  life,  tight,  and 
love  —  they  are  so  strong  yet  so  tender  —  so  pure  yet  bo 
free  1  They  have  no  cant  of  piety,  no  formalism,  but  breathe 
throughout  a  heavenly  atmosphere.  Their  inspiration  is  of 
the  highest  kind  of  all. 

But  what  ia  this  Holy  Spirit?  What  does  it  teach? 
Scientific  truth  ?    No.    Scientific  truth  has  been  taught  the 
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world  hy  other  channete.  fiacoa  ttnd  Newton,  La  Flace  and 
Curier,  LmnseuH  and  De  Candolle,  hata  been  inspired  to 
teach  science.  Their  knowledge  came,  not  onlf  by  observe- 
don,  not  only  by  study,  bnt  b^  patiently  opening  their  minds 
to  receive  impressions  from  above.  Were  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  inspired  to  teach  history?  We  thiDk  not.  Then 
are  histories  of  the  Jews  in  the  Bible,  and  they  are  likely  lo 
be  as  authentic,  as  histories,  as  are  those  of  Herodotus  and 
Livy,  and  other  painstaking  and  sincere  historians.  But 
tbe  special  inspiration  of  tb6  Bible  does  not  appear  in  the 
Iiisloric  hooks. 

Bnt  are  not  all  parts  of  the  Bible  equally  inspired  by  thia 
Holy  Spirit?  By  no  means.  We  can  easily  see  that  they 
are  not.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  spiritually  edify- 
ing in  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  — 
the  account  of  Samson,  the  story  of  Gideon,  large  parts  of 
the  books  of  Judges  and  Chronicles,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
the  book  of  Esther.  The  book  of  Ecdesiastes  la  fiill, 
throughout,  of  a  dark  and  terrible  scepticism.  Now,  all 
these  books  are  valuable,  exceedingly  so,  as  history,  but  not 
as  proceeding  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Bnt  it  may  be  said,  "  If  the  history  of  the  Bible  is  not  in- 
spired, it  may  be  erroneous."  Certainly  it  may.  We  have 
seen  that  the  account  of  creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
probably  erroneous.  It  contains  one  great  faith,  luminous 
throughout —  namely,  that  there  is  one  God,  Creator  of  all 
worlds  and  of  mankind.  But  as  to  the  order  of  creatioa,— 
the  six  days,  the  garden  of  Edeo,  — all  we  can  ssy  is,  thnl 
there  may  be  some  way  by  which  Moses  could,  in  visijii, 
have  seen  these  things,  represenled  in  picture,  as  they  hap- 
pened long  before.  There  may  be  such  a  kind  of  unveiling 
of  the  past  before  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul.  We  do  not 
deny  it,  for  it  is  not  wise  to  deny  where  we  know  nothing. 
But  we  can  assert  that  Christianity  does  not  require  us  to 
believe  those  chapters  of  Genesis  to  contain  historic  truth. 
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It  m&]r  be  allegorical  truth.     It  may  be  a  parable,  repre* 

eeDtiDg  bow  every  little  child  comes  intoanEdenof  ianoceDce, 
and  is  tempted  by  that  wiiy  eerpent,  the  sophistical  under- 
standing,  aod  is  betrayed  by  desire,  hia  Eve,  and  goea  out  of 
his  ganlen  of  childhood,  where  all  life  proceeds  spontaneously 
and  by  impulse,  into  a  world  of  work  and  labor.  If  it  be 
But.h  an  allegory  aa  that,  it  teaches  ua  quite  as  much  as  if  it 
wcr»  history. 

S  7.  Autlioriiy  of  the  Scriptures.  —  We  have  seen  that 
tlie  Bible,  though  inspired,  is  not  infallible.  But,  it  is  said, 
unless  the  Bible  is  infallible  it  has  no  authority.  Thia  wa 
deny.  Inspiratioa  is  not  infallibility,  but  inspiration  u 
aulhority.  The  inspired  man  is  always  an  authority. 
Pliidlas  and  Michael  Angelo  are  authorities  in  sculpture ; 
Titiaa  and  Rafaelle  are  authorities  in  painting ;  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  in  music ;    and  Paul,  John,  Peter,  in  religion. 

Aulhorily  without  infallibility  is  the  problem  before  us. 
It  is  evident  tliat  authority  is  desirable  ;  it  is  equally  evident 
that  infallibility  is  impossible.  Can  there,  therefore,  be  the 
ose  without  the  other?  Can  God  reveal  himself  to  man 
through  a  fallible  medium?  Cau  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  be  so  inspired  as  to  be  able  to  commauicata 
truth,  and  yet  so  inspired  as  not  to  be  infallible?  To  all 
these  questions  we  answer,  Ya  ;  and  will  try  to  show  it  to 
be  80. 

Suppose  that  you  are  going  through  a  forest  in  compimy 
with  others.  You  have  lost  your  way.  No  one  knows 
which  way  to  go;  dangers  are  around  you  —  dangers  from 
cold,  hunger,  wild  beasts,  enemies.  If  you  go  the  wrong 
way,  you  may  all  perish ;  if  you  go  the  right  way,  you  will 
rca?l'.  }onr  destination  and  be  safe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  one  of  ihe  party  climbs  a  tree,  and  wheu  ho  has 
reached  li.e  top  he  cries  out  with  joy,  "I  see  the  way  we 
ought  to  go.  We  must  go  to  the  right.  I  see  the  ocean  io 
that  direction,  and  the  spires  of  the  city  to  Which  we  are 
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bonnd."  Tou  all  immediatclj  go  ttie  way  tliat  he  direcla. 
He  has  become  an  aulbority  to  you.  You  follow  bis 
giiidaoce  implicitly,  and  put  your  lives  into  his  fauuds,  de- 
pend ing  upon  the  Inith  of  what  be  says.  Why?  Because 
he  has  been  where  you  have  not  been,  and  baa  seen  what 
yon  have  not  seen,  and  you  believe  biin  honest  and  true. 
He  has  no  motive  to  deceive  you.     This  is  his  auiljority. 

But  is  it  equivalent  to  infallibility?  By  no  means.  No 
(rae  supposes  him  to  be  iofallible.  If,  aAer  following  bis 
dircclion  for  a  while,  you  see  no  signs  to  show  that  you  are 
in  the  right  way,  you  begin  to  think  that  be  may  have  been 
mistaken,  and  some  one  else  climbs  a  tree  to  verify  Ilia 
judgment,  or  to  correct  it.  But  if,  instead,  signs  begiu  to 
appear  to  show  that  you  are  in  the  right  way,  your  faith 
in  your  guide  is  con&rmed,  and  his  authority  is  practically 
increased. 

What  gives  a  man  authority  as  a  guide,  teacher,  counsellor, 
is  not  our  belief  io  his  infallibility,  but  our  belief  in  bis 
knowledge;  if  we  believe  that  he  knows  something  we  do 
not  know,  he  becomes  thereby  an  authority  to  us.  If  ho  has 
been  where  we  have  not  been,  and  seen  what  we  have  not 
seen,  he  is  an  authority.  A  man  who  has  just  come  from 
Europe  or  from  California,  who  has  becQ  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  battle,  who  has  studied  a  subject  which  others  have 
not  studied,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  it,  such  a  man  is 
an  authority  to  others.  Observe  men  listening  to  him.  All 
defer  to  him  while  he  is  speaking  on  this  subject.  He  may 
be  much  uiore  ignorant  than  they  are  in  regaid  to  other 
things,  but,  if  he  has  had  superior  opportunities  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  he  is  an  authority.  Yet  they  do  not  believe 
him  infallible ;  for  if,  iu  the  course  of  his  conversation,  ha 
says  anything  which  seems  contradictory,  incredible,  absurd, 
they  begin  to  withdraw  their  confidence,  and  may  withdraw 
it  wholly.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  what  he  says  is  clear, 
10* 
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consistent,  solid  with  iDformatton,  his  authority  is  incKased 
coDtioimlly,  and  his  liearers  defer  to  him  more  and  more. 

Now,  the  autlioritj  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
is  exactly  of  this  kind.  The  authority  of  itispirutioD  every- 
where is  of  this  kind.  An  inspired  man  is  one  wlio  is 
believed  to  ha^-e  been  where  w©  have  not  been,  and  to  have 
seen  what  we  have  not  seen. 

In  Cooper's  novels  there  is  a  character  whom  he  ctlla 
Leathi^rstocking,  familiar  with  the  woods,  knowing  all  their 
signs,  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bird,  beast,  and  Indian, 
lie  guides  the  travellers  through  the  wilderness,  BUfl,  by  his 
superior  knowledge,  saves  them  from  the  Indian  ambush  and 
the  pursuing  savage.  They  commit  themselves  implicitly  to 
his  guidance,  trust  their  lives  to  him.  Why?  Because  they 
confide  in  his  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  in  his  fidelity.  As 
regards  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  forest,  he  is  an  author- 
ity ;  their  teacher  if  they  want  information,  their  guide  if 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  way,  their  saviour  in  imminent  peiil 
jrom  savage  beasts  and  savage  men.  He  is  an  authority  to 
them,  a  perfect  authority  ;  for  they  confide  in  bim  entirely, 
without  a  shade  of  doubt.  But  no  one  thinks  him  infallible, 
nor  supposes  it  necessary  to  believe  him  infallible,  in  order 
to  trust  him  entirely. 

Just  so  a  ship  on  a  lee  shore,  in  the  midst  of  a  driring 
storm,  throws  up  signal  rockets  or  flres  a  gun  for  a  pilot. 
A  white  sail  emerges  from  the  mist ;  it  is  the  pilot-boat.  A 
man  climbs  on  board,  and  the  captain  gives  to  him  '.he 
command  of  the  ship.  All  his  orders  are  obeyed  implicitly. 
The  ship,  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  and  hundreds  of  lives, 
is  confided  to  a  rough-looking  man  whom  no  one  ever  saw 
before,  who  is  to  guide  them  through  a  narrow  channel, 
where  to  vary  a  few  fathoms  to  the  right  or  left  will  bo  utter 
destruction.  The  pilot  is  invested  with  absolute  anihoi-ity  as 
regards  bringing  the  vessel  into  port. 

'When  Columbus  came  back  from  his  first  voyage,  and 
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reported  the  discoTery  oF  America,  was  he  uot  an  authority  f 
Did  not  men  tiirong  around  him,  to  hear  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  done?  Yet  who  believud  him  infallible.  He  who 
has  been  where  I  have  not  been,  end  seen  what  I  have  not 
seen,  is  un  authority  to  me.  If  I  bcltere  him  honest,  and 
no  impostor,  then  I  Icam  from  him,  and  depend  on  bis 
testimony.  Now,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
licen  where  we  have  not  been.  They  have  aseended  heights, 
and  sonnded  depths  in  the  spiritual  world  unknown  to  us. 
S<i  they  are  authorities  to  ua,  provided  we  have  enough  of 
their  spirit  in  us  to  enable  ns  to  see  and  know  their  inspira* 
tioQ.  For,  unless  I  have  some  musical  spirit  in  me,  I  cannot 
discern  the  inspiration  of  Mosart ;  unless  I  have  some  math- 
ematical spirit  in  me,  I  cannot  discern  the  mathematical 
inspiration  of  Newton  and  Kepler.  So  the  natural  man 
(the  man  who  has  nothing  in  him  corresponding  to  tho 
Christian  inspiration)  cannot  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  tiiey  are  foolishness  to  him,  for  they  are  spirit- 
ually discerned  or  judged.  He  lives  in  external  things,  as 
babes  do.  The  authority  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bible  is  that 
it  awakens  and  appeals  to  whatever  spiritual  element  exists 
in  our  soul,  and  compels  it  to  feel  and  admit  its  truth. 

Jesns,  it  is  said,  in  giving  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
taught  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  What 
wa3  his  authority,  then  ?  Not  official  authority,  for  he  was 
not  yet  known  to  be  the  Christ,  hardly  yet  known  to  be  a 
prophet.  Not  merely  the  auiJutrity  coming  from  an  imposing 
manner ;  not  an  authoritative  air,  or  lone,  or  manner,  cer- 
tainly. That  was  precisely  the  tone  and  maimer  which  the 
Scribes  did  have  in  their  teaching.  But  the  authority  is  in 
the  Sermon  itself.  Its  truths  are  so  wonderfully  distioct  and 
self-evident,  they  carry  conviction  with  them.  Jesus  sees  so 
pluiuly  all  that  be  says  —  there  is  no  hesitation,  no  obscurity, 
DO  perbapses  in  his  language.  He  b  like  one  describing 
what  ia  before  bis  eyes,  what  he  knows  to  be  true  because  he 
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Kes  it  while  he  is  aajring  it.  It  is,  in  short,  the  authority 
which  alwajs  attends  kaowledge.  He  who  knows  anything, 
and  can  speak  with  certainty,  carrieB  conviction  with  him, 
though  we  do  not  auppose  him  to  be  infallible,  nor  is  it  thought 
necessary  to  believe  him  so,  in  orOer  to  gire  to  bim  Ibis 
authority. 

By  such  examples,  we  see  that  in  earthly  matters  of  the 
very  highest  importaoce  we  ascribe  authority  withoat  sup* 
posing  iofailibility.  Now,  if  we  analyze  the  source  of  this 
authority,  we  shall  find  that  it  comes,  first,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  and,  secondly,  from  our  own  experience. 
Leatherstocking  comes  recommeaded  to  the  travellers  as  a 
skilful  and  faithful  guide,  and  they  Crust  him,  at  first,  on  tha 
simple  ground  of  that  recommendation.  But  they  do  not 
trust  him  entirely  or  fully  on  that  ground.  They  watch  him 
while  ihey  trust  him,  —  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  they 
try  him,  than  that  they  Iruit  him.  But,  afler  they  bane  tried 
him  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  fiud  him  always  skilful, 
always  faithful,  they  come  to  place  a  more  atid  more  implicit 
trust  iu  his  guidaoce ;  he  becomes  more  and  more  an  au- 
thority. 

So  the  pilot  comes  at  first  recommended  only  by  bia  office. 
His  office  implies  the  testimony  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  he  is  able  to  guide  the  vessel  into  the  harbor.  But  if, 
besides  this,  there  ia  some  one  on  board  who  knows  his  ability 
and  fidelity  by  previous  experience,  and  says,  "  We  are  alt 
oafo  now  ;  this  is  the  famous  John  Smith  or  William  Brown, 
the  best  pilot  in  the  harbor,"  then  everybody  is  ready  to 
trust  him  more  entirely. 

Knowledge  and  fidelity,  not  infallibility,  these  make  a  man 
an  authority  to  others  in  things  pertaining  to  this  life- 
knowledge  and  fidelity,  evidenced  to  us,  first  by  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  and  secondly  by  our  own  experience.  Tes- 
timony leads  us  to  try  a  man  and  trust  him  partially,  trust 
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him,  but  wAtch  him.  Add  to  this  our  own  experience  of  bis 
knowledge  and  fidelity,  and  we  trust  him  wholly. 

There  are  two  worlds  of  kaowledge  —  outward  and  in- 
ward. Knowledge  of  the  outward  world  comes  to  ub 
through  the  senses,  by  observation  ;  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ward world  comes  to  us  through  the  consciousness,  by 
iusigh  or  iaspirfi  tioQ.  Every  man's  knowledge  has  come  to 
him  by  both  of  these  methods.  The  soul  has  a  perceptive 
power  with  which  it  can  loot  either  way.  It  looks  outward 
through  the  senses,  and  perceives  an  external  world ;  it  looks 
inward  through  the  consciousness,  and  perceives  an  internal 
world.  It  looks  outward,  and  perceives  forms,  hears  sounds, 
becomes,  acquainted  with  external  nature.  It  looks  inward, 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  justioe,  holiness,  love,  freedom, 
duty,  sin,  immortality,  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  God. 

But  just  as  it  depends  on  variotia  conditions  na  to  what 
a  man  shall  see  through  the  senses  in  time  and  space,  so 
it  depends  on  other  conditions  as  to  what  a  man  shall  see 
beyond  time  and  space  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  first  instance'  are,  good  perceptive  organs,  a 
genius  for  observation,  educated  powers  for  observation, 
knowledge  of  what  to  observe,  and  finally  opportunities  for 
observation,  or  being  able  to  go  where  the  things  are  which 
are  to  be  seen.  A  blind  man  standing  in  front  of  the  Par- 
thenon would  bo  no  autliority  to  us  as  to  its  architecture ; 
neither  would  the  most  sharp-sighted  person  who  should 
happen  t<>  be  in  America,  instead  of  Oreece.  So  an  Indian, 
with  the  finest  perceptive  faculty,  and  standing  directly  in 
fn  nt  of  this  majestic  temple,  would  give  a  very  poor  account 
of  it,  from  want  of  previous  knowledge.  He,  only,  would  be 
an  authority  to  us  in  regard  to  such  a  building,  who  should 
eoiiibine  with  good  perceptive  organs,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  an  opportunity  for  looking  at  it. 

When  we  speak  of  inspiration,  we  mean,  in  regard  to 
tite  inward  world,  exactly  the  same  thing      We  mean  that  a 
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man  has  bis  spiritual  organs  in  a  healthy  condition,  tliat  he 
has  some  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  and  that  he  has  been 
placed  by  divine  Frovidenco  where  he  is  able  to  see  them. 
Some  men  are  lifled  into  a  world  of  spiritual  perception, 
when  they  see  things  not  seen  by  other  men.  They  becojue 
prophets,  apostles,  lawgivers  to  the  human  race.  They  are 
invested  with  authority.  Men  believe  what  tbey  say,  and  do 
what  they  command,  and  put  their  bouIs  into  their  Uaudi, 
just  as  they  trust  their  bodies  to  the  guide  of  the  pilot. 

These  are  the  inspired  men  —  the  men  to  whom  revetationa 
have  been  made.  They  have  authority,  because  they  have 
been  where  we  have  not  been,  and  seen  what  we  have  not 
seen.  But  they  have  not  infallibility,  because,  as  the  apostle 
says,  they  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  This  divine 
knowledge  is  contained  in  a  Unite,  and  therefore  fallible  mind. 
But  we  see  by  means  of  our  former  illustrations  that  to  grant 
their  fallibility  does  not  detract  at  all  from  their  authority. 

And  again,  their  authority  is  certified  to  us  exactly  as  ia 
the  other  instances.  They  come  recommended  by  external 
testimony,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  testimony  we  confide 
in  them  and  try  them.  If  we  find  that  they  arc  not  able  to 
teach  us,  they  cease  to  be  authorities  to  us.  But  if  we  find 
that  they  are  full  of  truth,  they  become  onr  guides  and  teach- 
ers, and  their  authority  is  more  and  more  confirmed  ;  that 
they  are  good  and  true  guides,  is  evidenced  by  their  being 
able  to  guide  us.  They  lead  us  into  deeper  depths  of  truth 
and  love.  They  become  the  teachers  of  their  race.  The 
centuries  which  pass  add  more  and  more  weight  to  their 
authority.  They  inspire  ua,  therefore  they  are  themselves 
inspired.  It  is  no  more  necessary,  atler  this,  to  prove  their 
inspiration,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given,  than  to  prove 
that  the  sua  shines. 

One  remarkable  illustration  of  this  process,  by  wl:ich  the 
test  of  Scripture,  as  inspired,  is  that  it  should  be  profitable  for 
doctrine,  reproof,  and  instruction,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistl* 
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of  BarDftbas.  BnrDabaa  Introduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  at 
Jurusalem,  nad  is  called,  in  the  bosk  of  Actn,  a  good  luaa,  and 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  sent  od  a  missioa  to  AD'> 
tiocb  by  the  apostles ;  afterwards  was  specially  pointed  out 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  go  with  Paul  on  his  missiuD.  (Acts  1 .1 1 
2.)  He  is  styled  a  prophet  in  this  place,  and  we  read  that 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  said,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
Ibe  work  wbereuuto  I  have  called  them." 

During  this  niissiou  Barnabas  seems  to  have  beoa  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  for  at  Lystra  the  people  called 
him  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mercury.  Barnabas  and  Paul  ap- 
peared before  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem;  and  tho 
apostles,  in  their  letter,  say,  "  Our  beloved  Barnabas,  and  a 
man  that  has  hazarded  his  life  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Now,  this  Barnabas,  eafled  an  apostla  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  companioa  of  Paul,  sent  on  a  mission  hy  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  commended  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusaleni,  was  be- 
lieved by  the  early  Church  to  have  written  au  Epistle.  It  ta 
quoted  as  his,  seven  times  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  tbe 
■eoond  century,  three  times  by  Origen,  and  by  other  writers. 

Accordingly,  it  was  originally  included  in  the  New  Testa* 
meot,  aud  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  made  a  part  of  it. 
The  oldest  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  id  the  world, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  fourth  century,  contains 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  and  one  reason  for  believing  the 
manuscript  so  old,  is  that  it  doex  contain  it.  Tliis  manuscript 
v^na  found  by  the  celebrated  Gorman  critic  Tischendorf,  in 
18.'.9,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine,  at  Mount  SinuL 
Wby,  then,  is  not  tliis  Epistle  of  Barnabas  printed  in  our 
New  Testament?  Whoever  reads  it  will  easily  see  the  rea- 
ten.  It  is  because  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  there ;  it  does 
not  bave  the  marks  of  a  high  inspiration ;  it  is  made  up  in 
a  great  degree  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  of  im- 
itations of  St.  Paul,  and  of  allegories.  It  evidently  dropped 
VHt  of  the  Bible  by  its  own  weight.     It  had  ^very  opportu- 
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nity  offered  it  to  become  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture;  but 
being  tried  by  Paul'a  test,  it  was  found  not  to  be  profitable,  for 
doctriue,  reproof,  or  aQytbing  else,  and  so  the  copyists  saved 
their  time,  labor,  and  vellum  by  leaving  it  out.  It  was  re- 
ceived on  testimony,  and  discarded  afler  experience.  It  bad 
authority  at  first,  because  of  its  supposed  author ;  it  lost  it 
afterwards,  by  means  of  its  empty  self. 

This,  then,  is  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  the  authority  of  inspired  men — -  men  who  have  been  into 
spiritual  regions  where  most  men  have  uot  gone,  aud  seen 
what  most  men  liave  not  seen.  It  is  not  iofallibtUty,  They 
are  capable  of  mistakes  and  error.  Their  being  in  the  Bible 
is  only  so  far  a  proof  that  they  are  inspired,  as  it  gives  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  that  it  has  found  the  proofs  of  in- 
spiration in  their  writings.  The  Christian  commuuity  Las 
followed  the  apostolic  direction,  and  tried  the  spirits  whether 
they  were  of  God  or  not,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  New  Testament  writers  have  the  marks  of  inspira- 
tion. For  you  will  observe  that  the  present  coda  of  the  New 
Testament  was  gradually  formed,  and  that  not  by  the  votes 
of  councils  or  the  decisions  of  bishops,  but  by  the  feelings  of 
the  Christian  community.  An  inward  instinct,  and  no  exter- 
nal authority,  presided  over  the  collection  of  the  Scriptures, 
gradually  dropping  out  some  books  (like  Barnabas,  Uermas, 
and  the  Revelation  of  I'eter),  and  taking  in  others. 

So  the  Christian  Church  says  to  us,  of  the  New  Teatn- 
uient,  "  Here  is  a  book  coaceming  which  we  testify  that  the 
writings  in  it  are  profitable  for  doctrine ;  that  its  writers 
have  superior  knowledge  in  regard  to  spiritual  things ;  thai 
they  are  inspired  men,  who  have  been  taken  up  into  a  i^gion 
where  most  men  have  never  gone,  and  seen  what  most  men 
have  never  seen,  and  therefore  know  more  than  most  of  ua 
about  spiritual  truth." 

But  you  may  say,  "  If  inspiration  gives  knowledge,  and 
these  writers  are  inspired,  then  they  do  more  than  believe  or 
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think  what  they  say  about  God,  duty,  and  immortality. 
Tlioy  know  ;  aad  if  tbey  know,  does  not  that  mean  that  they 
are  iafallible?  No,  knowledge  ia  not  infallibility.  It  is 
true  that  inspiration  ^vea  knowledge,  while  speculaUon  only 
gives  opinion.  This  ie  the  reason  why  inspired  men  apeak 
with  authority,  and  philosophers  without  it.  But  knowledge, 
tbough  it  gives  authority,  does  not  give  infallibility. 

A  Frenchman  knows  the  French  language ;  still  he  may 
niaku  mistakes  in  speaking  it.  The  man  from  California 
kiMwa  that  country,  but  he  may  be  mistaken  about  it.  Thus, 
if  these  writers  are  not  infallible,  they  may  make  mistakes ; 
and  if  so,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  their  truth  and 
their  error?     This  ie  a  fair  question  :  let  us  try  lo  answer  it. 

Let  us  return  to  our  former  comparison  of  travellers  and 
their  guide.  How  are  you  to  distinguish  betweeu  your 
guide's  knowledge  and  bis  errors? 

Probably,  when  your  guide  begins  to  be  uncertain  as  to 
the  way,  he  will  show  his  uncertainty  in  his  behavior.  He 
will  become  doubtful,  hesitating,  undecided  ;  he  will,  by  and 
by,  supposing  him  honest,  begin  to  express  his  uncertainty, 
and  say,  "  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this  path." 

It  is  just  so  with  inspired  writers.  While  their  inspiration 
runs  in  a  full  tide,  they  speak  confidently  ;  they  are  distinct 
in  their  statements. 

Agaiu,  if  your  guide  begins  to  speak  of  things  outside  of 
his  province,  he  does  not  carry  much  authority.  If  Leather- 
stocking  discusses  Shakespeare,  or  the  pilot  begins  to  talk 
about  politics,  his  opinions  carry  no  weight  except  what  is 
inberent  to  them. 

So  when  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  leaving  themes  of  reli- 
gion iLud  morals,  describe  natural  objects,  as  the  leviathan 
or  behemoth,  we  give  no  more  credit  to  their  descnptions 
than  we  should  to  those  of  any  other  writer  of  their  day. 

A  question  would  arise  here  whether  history  was  a  sub- 
ject of  inspiration  or  not ;  that  is,  whether  an  inspired  writer, 
11 
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when  he  cornea  to  speak  of  In'sloric  facts,  has  any  more  na- 
tbority  than  another.  There  may  be  some  way  by  which 
past  events  might  be  presented  by  inspiration  to  the  mind  of 
one  caugh'  up  by  the  spirit  into  another  world.  But  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  careless  about 
dates  and  numbers,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  made  accurate  by 
any  special  gift.  I  should,  therefore,  incliDe  to  the  opinion 
thai  th«  historic  books  of  the  Bible  have  no  authority  except 
tliat  of  their  reasonableness  and  conformity  to  what  we 
might  believe  on  other  grounds.  As  fragments  of  history, 
coming  from  so  remote  a  past,  they  are  invaluable,  when  we 
treat  them  as  simple,  honest  records  of  what  was  then  be- 
lieved or  known. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  deluge,  aud  compare  it 
with  similar  stories  in  other  mythologies.  We  find  it  so 
corroborated  by  these,  that  we  may  believe  that  there  is  a 
basis  of  reality  in  it. 

§  8,  TAfl  Christum  PrepoMession.  —  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
read  a  book  with  ezpecfatioa  instead  of  distrust.  Expecta- 
tion opens  the  mind  to  light,  and  makes  it  easy  to  sec.  Dis- 
trust closes  it.  If  I  have  read  Shakespeare  till  I  feci  sure  of 
his  poetic  inspiratioii,  then  I  read  with  expectation  all  be 
writes ;  I  am  looking  for  truth  and  beauty,  and  so  1  find  it. 
If  I  had  never  read  Shakespeare,  nor  heard  of  him,  and  Ham- 
let were  put  into  my  hand,  I  should  probably  be  displeased 
with  something  or  other,  and  throw  it  aside,  and  so  lose  the 
deepness  and  loveliness  of  that  wonderful  creation.  How 
much  we  find  in  the  words  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  because  we 
read  them  with  expectation  and  hope!  because  wt,  read 
them  always  looking  for  what  is  deep  and  high  ! 

Nevertheless  many  persons  recommend  a  contrary  course. 
Iliey  say  that  we  ought  to  forget  all  that  has  been  told  us 
about  the  Book,  aud  rend  it  as  if  we  had  never  seen  it  before. 
But  this  method  ia  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  at  the  Bible  as  though  it  were  an  od- 
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knows  book  ;  imposBible  to  forget  that  it  is  the  text  book  of 
Chrtstiaaity ;  regarded  as  sacred  by  milliona  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  the  source  of  Bpiritnnl  and  moral  life  to  the  world  for 
the  last  fifteen  hundred  years ;  that  our  parents  and  friends 
have  found  in  it  strength  for  duty,  comfort  iu  trial,  hope  in 
the  hour  of  death.  You  might  aa  well  tell  the  child  who  be- 
gins to  study  geography  to  forget  that  he  lives  in  America, 
or  when  he  studies  the  history  of  the  United  States,  to  furget 
that  it  is  the  history  of  his  own  laud.  Nor  would  it  be  do- 
eirable  to  study  the  New  Testament  thus.  For  it  la  this 
graml  belief  concerning  it  which  mAkes  us  desire  to  study  it 
at  all.  Were  it  not  for  this  belief  it  might  be  occasionally 
read  by  a  student  in  the  interest  of  science,  but  never  by  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Faith  in  its  divine  origin  and  di- 
vine purpose,  causes  it  to  be  read  in  families,  schools, 
churches,  to  be  used  as  a  manual  of  prayer  in  the  closet, 
and  to  grow  familiar  in  every  home.  The  Book  is  stir- 
rouoded  by  a  traditional  halo  of  wonder,  reverence,  and 
hope,  and  this  gives  us  motive  and  power  with  which  to 
read  it.  If  a  cold  criticism,  a  sceptical  spirit,  shall  ever 
succeed  in  causing  the  New  Testament  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
common  book,  on  the  natural  plane  of  human  thought,  full 
of  errors  and  imperfections,  iuspired  only  as  PlatJ  is  m- 
apired,  then  it  will  be  read  as  Plato  is  read,  that  is,  by  one 
man  in  a  million.  It  is  not  desirable  to  lose  the  rcTereni^ 
vhich  causes  us  to  expect  extraordinary  truth  and  good  in 
certain  books,  men,  and  institutions  ;  for  so  we  lose  the  best 
motive  power  of  the  soul ;  so  life  becomes  tame,  the  day 
empty,  and  events  unmeaning. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  right  for  the  Church  to  BurroiiDd 
Christ  and  Christianity  with  this  divine  aureola  of  reverence 
and  wonder,  nut  exaggerating  tt,  but  neither  understating  it. 
For  this  wonder  and  reverence,  when  legitimate,  is  a  great 
treasure  of  spiritual  life,  animating  and  elevating,  which  the 
l^urcfa  posaesses  in  order  that  it  may  communicate  it.     It 
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is  couUnually  proclaimiag  its  good  nens ;  omstaDtlj  assertiag 
that  tfaroDgh  Christ  God  has  given  it  a  divine  peace  ;  that  in 
Ctirist  tbere  is  a  marvellous  truth  and  beautj  ;  and  that  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  which  contain  his  life  and  truth,  have  a 
Btrange  power  of  raising  us  ahove  ourselves,  and  bringing  us 
into  communion  with  an  eternal  world.  When  this  is  eaid, 
jot  by  rote,  or  as  a  mere  form,  but  from  sincere  courictiou, 
the  spirit  of  faith  creates  faitli,  and  faith  is  the  great  motivo 
which  leads  to  action. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  excite  our  interest  in 
the  New  Teatament,  by  declaring  its  own  love  and  respect 
for  it,  so  it  is  right  for  the  student  of  the  New  Testament 
to  give  a  certain  preliminary  weight  to  this  testimony  of  the 
Church  in  commencing  his  study.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
Christian  prepossession.  And  it  regards  the  New  Testament 
exactly  as  when  a  friend  whose  judgment  we  respect  ear- 
nestly recommends  to  ns  some  book  which  he  has  read,  and 
which  has  done  him  good.  He  recommends  it  to  us  as  a 
good  book,  and  he  recommends  it  with  enthusiasm.  His 
enthusiasm  produces  in  us  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  book,  and  a  certain  hope  that  we  shall  find  in  it 
what  oar  friend  has  found.  This  hope  leads  on  towards  fru- 
ition, and  is  one  of  its  conditions.  It  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  relinqnished ;  hut  neither  should  it  lead  us  to  accept 
blindly  everything  which  we  are  told.  We  must  look  with 
our  own  eyes,  think  with  our  own  mind,  feel  with  our  own 

To  wish  to  come  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  with<>ut  pre- 
possession in  its  favor  is,  therefore,  a  foolish  wish;  for, 
without  prepossession  in  its  favor,  we  should  have  little 
molive  for  studying  it  at  all.  It  is  our  faith  in  the  Bible 
that  leads  ns  to  read  it ;  and  faith  here,  as  erery where, 
is  the  motive  power  which  reason  has  only  to  guide  and 
restrain.  Faith  is  the  brave  steed  which  carries  us  forward, 
full  of  fire  and  full  of  pride.     Reason  is  the  bridle  by  which 
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he  is  guided,  supported,  and  restrained.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  tbief  so  skilful  that  he  could  steal  a  maQ's  horse  from 
nnder  him  without  his  knowing  it,  and  bo  leave  htm  holding 
the  bridle  ia  hia  hand,  and  supposing  himself  to  be  still  on 
horseback.  So  are  those  deceived  who  think  to  live  by 
reason  without  faith.  The  Diotive  power  of  their  life  has 
been  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  do  not  know  it ;  they 
suppose  that  they  can  ride  with  a  bridle  and  saddle,  without 
»  horse. 

To  read  die  New  Testament  to  any  purpose,  we  must, 
therefore,  read  with  the  faith  that  there  is  some  great  good 
to  be  got  from  it.  But  what  is  the  true  foundation  of  this 
iaitbP  Is  it  legitimate,  or  is  it  an  illusion?  The  basis  of 
this  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  done 
'bo  much,  and  is  doing  so  much,  for  the  world— a  fact  which 
cannot  be  stated  l^etter  than  in  these  words  of  one  who  is  not 
commonly  supposed  to  have  too  high  a  reverence  for  the 
Bible ;  — 

"Tbis  collection  of  books  has  taken  soch  a  hold  on  the 
world  as  no  other.  The  literature  of  Greece,  which  goes 
up  like  incense  from  that  land  of  temples  and  heroic  deeds, 
has  not  half  the  influence.of  this  book  from  a  nation  alike 
despised  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  is  read  of  a  Sab- 
bath in  all  the  ten  thousand  pulpits  of  our  land.  In  all  the 
temples  of  Christendom  is  its  voice  lifted  up  week  by  week. 
The  sun  never  sets  on  its  gleaming  page.  It  goes  equally  to 
the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and  the  palace  of  the  king.  It 
is  woTcn  into  the  literature  of  the  scholar,  and  colors  the 
talk  of  the  street.  The  bark  of  the  merchant  cannot  sail 
(he  sea  without  it,  no  ship  of  war  go  to  the  confli::^  but  the 
Bible  is  there.  It  enters  men's  closets ;  mingles  in  all  the 
grief  and  cheerfulness  of  life.  The  affianced  maiden  prays 
Ood  in  Scripture  for  strength  in  her  new  duties ;  men  are 
married  by  Scripture.  The  Bible  attends  them  in  their  sick- 
ness ;  wheu  the  fever  of  the  world  is  on  them.  The  aching  . 
11  • 
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bend  finds  a  softer  pillow  when  the  Bible  lies  underneath. 
The  mariner,  escaping  from  shipwreck,  clutches  this  first  of 
his  treasures,  and  keeps  it  sacred  to  God.  It  goes  with  the 
pedler  in  hie  crowded  paclt  j  cheers  him  at  eventide,  when 
he  aits  down  dusty  and  fatigued  ;  brightens  the  freshness  of 
his  morning  face.  It  blesses  us  when  we  are  born;  gnes 
names  to  half  Christendom ;  rejoices  with  us ;  has  sympathy 
for  our  mourning ;  tempers  our  grief  to  finer  issues.  It  is 
the  better  part  of  our  sermons.  It  lifts  man  above  himself; 
our  best  of  uttered  prayers  are  in  its  storied  speech,  where- 
with our  fathers  and  the  patriarchs  prayed.  The  timid  man, 
about  awaking  from  this  dream  of  life,  looks  through  th« 
glass  of  Scripture,  and  his  eye  grows  bright;  he  does  not 
fear  to  stand  alone,  to  tread  the  way  unknown  and  distant, 
to  take  the  death-angel  by  the  hand,  and  bid  farewell  to  wife, 
and  babes,  and  borne.  Men  rest  on  this  their  dearest  hopes. 
It  tells  them  of  God,  and  of  his  blessed  Son ;  of  earthly 
duties  and  of  heavenly  rest.  Foolish  men  find  it  the  source 
of  Plato's  wisdom,  and  the  science  of  Xewton,  and  the  art 
of  Raphael.  Men  who  believe  nothing  else  that  is  spiritual 
believe  the  Bible  all  tlirough ;  without  this  they  would  not 
confess,  say  they,  even  that  there  was  a  God."  —  Theodora 
I'arker,  Dttcourte  of  Seligion. 

A  hook  which  exercises  this  great  influence  over  our 
fellow-men  ought  to  be  approached  with  reverence.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  approach  with  faith  and  expec- 
tation the  writings  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  We  read 
them  expecting  to  find  in  them  great  truths,  and  this  expec- 
tation enables  us  to  find  them.  "  Seek  and  ye  eliall  £nd  "  is 
the  law.  How  often  we  should  have  been  disappointed  and 
dissntitified  with  such  books,  and  have  thrown  them  asiJo 
impatiently,  had  we  not  remembered  the  great  universal 
testimony  to  their  surpassing  excellence  I 

This  Christian  prepossession. is,  however,  only  a  general 
confideDce  that  there  is  something  exceedingly  good  in  the 
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New  TeMameot ;  that  it  is  a  book  coataining  id  BOme  way  a 
divine  revelation,  in  some  way  or  other  inspired,  in  some 
way  likely  to  be  a  great  help  and  comrort  to  our  spiritual 
nature,  and  the  best  guide  we  can  have  for  this  life  and 
towards  the  next.  It  is  au  expectation  of  all  this,  an  expco 
tation  baaed  on  the  testimony  of  mankind.  So  far  it  is  a 
reasonable  expectation.  So  lar  it  is  right  and  Just  to  enter- 
tain it.  It  is  the  natural  inheritance  to  which  we  were  boi  n, 
by  beiug  bom  Cbriitians.  To  throw  it  away,  or  to  try  to 
throw  it  away,  would  be  as  though  one  should  try  to  throw 
away  the  habits  of  civilization  which  he  inherits  by  being 
bom  in  a  civilized  community,  and  try  to  go  back  and  start 
as  a  savage.  It  is  neither  more  futile  nor  more  foolish  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

But,  though  this  Christian  prepossession  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one  with  which  to  begin,  it  is  not  a  legitiniate 
one  ia  which  to  remain.  It  is  our  business,  by  the  free 
action  of  our  intellect,  to  change  this  general  and  vague 
expectation  into  a  distinct  opinion  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Protestantism  allows  us  to  take  onr  futh  in  the  Bible  from 
the  Church,  but  not  to  take  from  the  Church  onr  opinioiu 
about  the  Bible.  Faith  may,  and  ought  to  be,  received,  but 
opinions  are  to  be  formed.  An  opinion  or  belief  received 
from  another  man  is  his  opinion,  and  not  ours. 

With  regard  to  any  other  book  this  would  be  self-evident. 
For  example,  suppose  that  I  have  never  relul  the  play  of 
Hamlet.  I  hear  it  universally  spoken  of  as  one  of  tha 
greatest  works  of  the  human  intellect.  That  naturally  and 
properly  creates  in  my  mind  the  expectation  of  finding  it  so. 
It  produces  the  general  belief  that  it  is  a  great  work  of 
genius.  But  suppose  that,  besides  this  general  expectation, 
I  should  also  accept  from  my  neighbors  their  particular 
opinions  concerning  the  play.  I  hear  them  say  that  it  la 
more  philosophical,  but  less  dramatic,  than  Macbeth ;  that 
the  character  of  Humlot  is  overcharged  with  intellect,  and 
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the  like.  If,  now,  I  adopt  aod  repeat  these  opinions,  with- 
out having  read  the  play,  it  b  evident  that  I  am  only  a  par- 
rot or  an  echo.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  my  opinions 
at  all,  and  that  they  indeed  interfere  with  my  having  any 
opinions.  Fifty  thousand  echoes  of  a  voice  leave  ua  only 
one  voice  and  fifty  thousand  echoes. 

Tliis  distinction  between  faith  and  opinion,  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  is  of  the  ntmost  practical  impomnce. 
We  may  add  here  that,  for  want  of  it,  intellectual  people  tiy 
to  go  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  without  faith  in  the  Bible, 
and  religious  people  think  they  must  accept  all  their  opinions 
from  others,  and  take  them  in  ready  made.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutety  essential  to  have  opinions ;  but  if  we  do  have  them, 
Ihey  ought  to  be  our  own.  Faith  must  be  received,  opinions 
must  be  formed. 

All  persons,  therefore,  ought  to  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves about  the  New  Testament.  They  may  bring  to  the 
work  a  faith  in  the  New  Testament,  as  being  in  some  sense 
or  other  a  revelation,  as  being  written  in  some  way  or  other 
by  inspired  men,  us  being  somehow  or  other  a  holy  book, 
the  legitimate  source  of  spiritual  life,  moral  goodness,  and 
inward  peace. 

§  9.  Condiuion.  —  If  the  views  given  in  this  chapter  are 
reasonable,  we  shall  conclude  that  Orthodoxy  is  right  in 
maintaining  the  supreme  excellence  and  value  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Scriptures,  but  wrong  in  claiming  for  them  infallible 
accuracy.  It  is  right  in  saying  that  they  are  written  by 
inspired  men,  bul  wrong  in  considering  this  inspiration  a 
guarantee  against  all  possible  error  or  mistake.  It  is  right 
in  calling  the  Bible  "  The  Holy  Scripture,"  but  wrong  in 
denying  to  the  scriptures  of  other  religions  some  divine  influx 
and  some  religious  life.  It  is  right  in  asking  that  the  Biblo 
be  read  with  faith  and  expectation  ;  wrong  in  demcoding 
for  it  unreasoniug,  nncritical  submission.  Let  reverence  for 
its  spirit  and  criticism  of  its  letter  go  hand  in  hand ;  for 
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reverence  and  criticiem,  faitb  and  reason,  docility  to  great 
masters  and  freedom  in  seeking  for  ourselves,  are  aQtagonistf 
indeed,  but  not  contradictory.  They  are  not  hostile,  but 
helpful,  though  actiug  in  opposite  directione —  like  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  the  human  hand,  which 
makes  of  it  such  a  wonderful  servant  of  the  thoufj^ht.  They 
belong  to  the  group  of  sisterly  powers  which  the  Creator 
has  placed  in  the  human  soul  —  varied,  complex,  like  and 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

ORTHODOX  IDEA  OF  SIK,  AS  DEFBAVrFT  AUD  AS  OttlLT. 

§  1.  The  Qa^Btion  ttated.  —  We  now  approach  the  ortbo* 
doxy  of  Orthodoxy — the  system  of  sin  and  redemptioD,  which 
constitutes  its  most  essential  character.  The  questions  hith-> 
erto  treated — -the  natural  and  supernatural,  miracles,  the 
Scriptures  —  belong  to  universal  religion.  On  these  points 
heretics  and  the  Orthodox  inay  agree.  But  the  essence  of 
heresy,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Orthodox  man,  is  to  vary  from  the 
standards  of  belief  in  regard  to  sia  and  salvation. 

We  commence  with  the  subject  of  human  sinfulness ;  in 
other  words,  with  the  character  of  man  in  relation  to  Ortho- 
doxy. The  theology  of  the  East  asked,  "What  is  God?" 
Kod  entered  on  its  course  from  the  specially  theological  side. 
It  began  with  ontology,  and  proceeded  to  psychology.  la 
this,  Oriental  theology  followed  in  the  path  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy. But  Occidental  theology,  originating  strictly  with 
Augustine,  followed  the  practical  and  experimental  method 
of  European  thought,  and,  instead  of  asking,  "What  ia 
God?"  asked,  instead,  "What  is  mani" 

We  begin,  therefore,  with  the  great  question,  "  What  ia 
man?"  This  is  the  radical  question  in  practical,  experi- 
mental theology,  as  the  question,  "What  is  God?"  is  tlie 
radical  question  in  speculative  theology.  But  we  are  now 
concerned  io  the  theology  of  experience  and  of  life.  We 
are  seeking  for  human  wants.  Knowing  what  man  is,  w« 
can  next  ask  what  he  needs. 

S  2.  The  fmiT  MommU  or  Characten  of  Evil.  The  FdU, 
Natural  Deprainty,  TolaX  Depravity,  Inability.  —  Orthodoxy 
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s  tue  question,  "  What  is  man?  "  by  eaying,  "  Ma'j  u 
a  Biaaer  ; "  aud  thia  aoawer  has  theae  four  inomealA ;  — 

1.  Man  was  created  at  first  righteous  and  good. 

2.  Mao  fell,  ia  aud  with  Adam,  and  became  a  sinoer. 
S.  All  BOW  born  are  bom  totally  corrupt  aad  evil ;  — 

4.  And  are  utterly  disabled  to  all  good,  io  as  not  to  oar* 
(be  power  of  repeating,  or  even  of  wishlKg  to  i«iiect. 

ThkBe  four  ideas  are,  — 

Firat,  tbat  of  Tub  Faj  l,  or  ItTHSSirsD  £tu- 

SecoDd,  ot  Natitp  \l  DKntXTrrr. 

Third,  of  Total  Dbpraviit. 

Fourth,  of  iNABu.rrY. 

These  poiuta  are  fully  stated  in  the  followsag  pvwge  firom 
the  "  Assembly's  IConfessiou  of  Faith,"  chap.  H  :  — 

"  1.  Our  first  parents,  bein^  seduced  by  the  s'lbtlety  and 
temptation  of  Satan,  sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 
This  their  sin  God  was  pleased,  accoi-ding  to  his  wise  and 
holy  counsel,  to  permit ;  having  purposed  to  order  it  to  his 
own  gbry. 

"  2.  By  this  sin  they  fell  from  tlieir  original  righteouaness, 
and  communion  with  God ;  and  so  becarao  dead  in  sin,  and 
wbolly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body. 

"  3.  They  beiug  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  gvHt  of  this 
Bin  was  IMPUTED,  acd  the  same  death  in  sin,  and  corrupted 
nature,  conveted,  to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from 
them  by  ordinary  generation. 

"  4.  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  utter- 
ly indisposed,  dianbled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  aud 
wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  transgrea* 
sions. 

"  5.  This  corruption  of  nature  during  this  life  doth  remain 
in  those  that  are  regenerated ;  and  although  it  be,  through 
Chn'st,  pardoned  aud  mortified,  yet  both  itself  aud  all  the 
motions  thereof  are  truly  and  properly  sin. 

**  6.  £veiy  sin,  both  original  and  actual)  being  a  traiw* 
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gresBion  of  the  righteoas  law  or  God,  and  contrary  therenuto, 
doth  io  its  own  natare  bring  guilt  upon  the  Binner,  whereby 
he  ie  bound  over  to  thewrath  of  God  and  cnrse  of  the  law, 
and  BO  made  subject  V  death,  with  all  miseries,  spiritual, 
temporal,  and  etema*     * 

We  assume  the  "Assembly's  Catechism"  as  almost  the 
stimdard  of  Orthodoxy.  It  was  prepared  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  beat  minds  in  England,  io  an  age  when  theologi' 
cal  discussion  had  sharpened  all  wits  in  that  direction. 
Tlioroughly  Calvinislic,  it  is  also  a  wonderfully  clear  and 
precise  statement  of  Calvinism.  Framed  after  long  contro- 
versies, it  bad  the  advantage  of  all  the  distinctions  which  are 
made  only  during  coutroversy.    It  is  a  fortress  made  defeu- 

•  The  doctrtnp  of  tbe  Rommi  CathoKoi,  ■■  aUted  by  Hoehler,  a  dJHiBgnlilwd 
KoniaiiCHtballOiiaufbllawB;  — 

'■  Tb«  doctrine  or  the  Cnthollc  Chnreh  on  orisliiiil  aln  1«  nctnnipir  almple, 
•nd  IIU7  be  reduoed  to  the  following  propoaltloni :  Adioi,  bf  iln,  loet  hll 
origiaul  Jnntloe  ind  boIlneae,dreiT  down  on  liluiMli.  bf  bis  dlBobedii^Dce,  the<U»- 
pleMure«iidJudEineilt«orthe  Almi);ht7,lnourr«ltbepon«ltyof(lBilh,«ndthn«, 
hi  ill  hll  pert!,  — In  bla  body  »  well  uioul,~- became  itrao^ly  deteriorated. 
Thit*  hlB  BiDful  eondiUoD  li  traoHmltted  to  all  Ills  posterity  tu  di'ecuiidcd  from 
him,  entsllins  tbe  eonHqnenM  Ibat  man  la,  of  blmaolf,  Inoapable  —  erni  with 
the  aid  of  the  moat  perfect  etbleal  law  olTerert  to  him  from  without  (not  eieept- 
Ing  even  tbe  one  lathe  Old  CovenaotJ  —  lo  ut  la  ■  manner  ajtreeible  to  God, 
or  In  any  other  way  Io  be  luBtlSed  before  lilm,  asre  only  by  the  merits  of  Jeaua 

The  dootriae  of  the  Church  of  England  concerning  origlnil  >ln  and  Qoo  will 
!■  hi  ItB  ninth  and  tenth  irtlolea,  and  deolarei  that.— 

"  Original  tin  Ii  .  .  .  tbe  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  eiery  nan, 
that  naturally  la  engeHdemj  of  the  otfaprlug  of  Adam;  whereby  man  Ibtitj 
br  gono  trom  original  rlRhteouaneaa,  and  la,  of  hJB  own  aniure,  Inclined  to  erll. 


"The  condllion  of  man  after  the  Ml  of  Adam  1)  euch  thit  be  rannot  turu 
and  prepare  blmielf  by  hi«  own  natural  aircngtb  and  jood  work"  to  fallh  and 
otlUng  upon  God.  Wherefore  wo  have  no  power  to  do  good  worfca,  pleaaant 
and  aoof  pUblt'  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  ua,  that 
we  may  have  a  good  wilt,  and  working  with  ub  when  we  have  that  good  will  '* 

Tha  early  Falben  took  dllferent  viewa  of  tbe  origin  of  idn.     Terlullian 

tom  Impatlcntls  adBcrlbendum."  (TeHul.  Zte  Patlen.  S. )  Origen  thlnka  laii- 
utat  tbe  eauio  of  aln;  aln  ii  ■  negntlon— nol  doing  right.  Juitin  MarFye 
aaeribea  the  origin  of  lin  to  leatuaiit]/.  Origen  (al^er  FhiloJ  oonaldeied  Ja 
Mory  of  the  fall  u  in  allegory,  and  a  type  of  what  takea  plae«  In  aU  meo. 
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sibic  at  all  points,  becatue  it  has  been  attitcke*!  §o  oAeu  that 
all  its  weak  places  have  been  Been  aod  marked.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  statement. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy,  and  what  baa  oDeD  been  done,  to 
tland  OH  the  07U«ide  and  show  the  actual  error  and  logical 
abaufditj  of  this  creed ;  to  show  that  men  are  not  b;  nature 
totally  depraved,  and  that,  if  they  were,  this  would  not  be 
guilt ;  that,  if  they  have  no  power  to  repent,  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  not  repeutiog ;  and  that  God,  as  a  God  of  justice 
even  (losaynothingof  mercy,  of  love,  of  a  heavenly  Father), 
cannot  condemn  and  punish  us  for  a  depraved  nature  inher- 
ited from  Adam. 

It  is  easy  to  say  all  this.  But  it  has  often  been  said ;  and 
with  what  result?  Unitarians  have  been,  by  such  arguments, 
confirmed  in  their  Unitarianism ;  but  the  Orthodox  have  not, 
by  such  arguments,  been  couviaced  of  the  falsity  of  their 
creed.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  we  cannot  find  some  truth  in  this 
system,  —  some  vital,  experimental  truth,; — for  the  sake  of 
which  the  Orthodox  cling  to  these  immense  and  incredible 
inconsistencies.  Let  us  take  an  itteide  view  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  see  why,  being  unreasonable,  it  yet  commends  itself  to 
BO  many  minds  of  the  highest  order  of  reasou. 

§  S.  Orthodox  and  Liberal  View  of  Man,  at  moTidly  dia' 
eaaed  or  olhemnte.  — Let  us  begin  with  the  subsianie  of  Or- 
thodoxy (neglecting,  at  present,  its  furm),  and  say,  in 
general,  that  it  regards  human  nature  as  being  in  an  abnor- 
mal or  diseased  condition.  The  first  thing  lo  be  done  with 
man,  according  to  Calvinism,  is  to  cure  him.  Mjiay  sys- 
tems, differiug  from  each  other  in  name,  agree  in  this  —  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  any  such  diseased  condition  of  man. 
According  to  them,  he  is  not  to  be  cured,  but  to  be  edu.ated. 
The  Church  is  not  a  hospital,  bat  an  academy.  Man  needs, 
mainly,  instruction.  Hia  purposes,  in  the  main,  are  right ; 
but  he  errs  as  to  wliat  he  has  to  do.  What  he  requires  is 
precept  and  example. 
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As  Orthodoxj'  believes  mftn  to  be  diseased,  its  object  il 
twofold,  and  the  trutUs  whtcL  it  employs  are  of  two  kinds. 
First,  it  seeks  to  convioue  maa  that  he  really  has  a  daager- 
ous  disease ;  and  tbea  to  coDviace  him,  that,  bj  usiog  the 
ri^ht  meaiia,  he  cao  be  cured.  It  therefore  coostaDtly  dwells 
D|Kia  t\rc  classes  of  truths ;  first,  those  which  reveal  man's 
siDfulaess  and  his  ruiued  coodition ;  and,  secondly,  those 
«luch  reveal  the  plan  of  saving  him  from  this  conditiou  — 
a  plan  which  has  been  devised  by  the  Almighty,  aud  whicU 
is  accomplished  in  Christianity.  Orthodoxy  dwells  upon  sin 
ftud  salvation :  these  are  its  two  pivotal  doctrines. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  systems  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated under  the  term  "Liberal  Christianity"  regard  man, 
not  as  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  needing  medicine,  but  as  in 
a  state  of  health,  needing  diet,  exercise,  and  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, in  order'that  he  may  grow  up  a  well- developed 
individual.  It  regards  sin,  not  as  a  radical  disease  with 
which  all  are  bora,  but  as  a  temporary  malady  to  which  all 
are  liable.  It  does  not,  therefore,  mainly  dwell  on  sin  and 
salvation,  but  on  duty  and  improvement.  Man's  nature  it 
regards,  not  as  radically  evil,  but  as  radically  good ;  and 
even  as  divine,  because  mode  by  God. 

Here,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  evil,  lies  the  essential  distioo. 
tion  between  the  two  great  schools  of  thought  which  have 
divided  the  Church.  What  is  evil?  and  how  is  it  to  be  r^ 
garded  7  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  radical  question  in  Chris- 
tian theology.  Is  evil  positive,  or  only  negative?  Is  it  a 
reality,  or  only  a  form?  What  is  it?  Whence  comes  it? 
Until  these  questions  are  exhaustively  discussed,  there  is  liU 
lie  hope  of  union  in  theology. 

g  4.  Sia  aa  DUaaie.  —  We  regard  Orthodoxy  as  substan- 
linliy  right  in  its  views  of  sin  as  being  a  deep  and  radical  dis- 
ease. Our  Saviour  says,  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  siunera,  to  repentance."  "  The  Son  of  man  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost." 
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But  tbe  qnestion  recurs,  la  there  only  one  kiid  of  flio,— 
namely,  voluntary  and  cunscioug  Irausgreseion  of  God's  law, 
ori^nating  with  the  individual  biutactf,  and  iu  the  moment 
of  committing  it,  by  means  of  his  free  will,  which  is  iU  only 
seat?  or  is  there  sin  which  is  a  tendency  iu  roan's  uslure, 
Mmethiug  permanent,  involuntary,  of  which  he  is  not  .'on- 
M:ioTi8,  and  which  has  ila  seat  not  merely  in  the  will,  but  iu 
ihe  desires  and  affections.  To  this  question  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity has  commonly  said,  *'  No,"  and  Orthodoxy  baa  said, 
"Yes.' 

And  on  this  point  I  concur  with  Orthodoxy.  Besides  the 
sin  which  consists  in  free  choice,  and  which  is  essentially 
transient,  there  is  also  the  sin  which  consists  in  wrong  de- 
sire, and  which  is  essentially  permanent,  because  it  ia  a  habit 
yt  tbe  mind.  If  it  were  uot  so,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  bad  character,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  vicious  habit. 

If  we  attempt  to  analyze  evil,  we  shall  find  that  it  may  be 
conveniently  distributed  into  these  divisions :  — 

1.  FarsiCAL  Evil. 
(a.)    Pain. 
lb.)   Weakness. 
(c)    Physical  disease. 

2.    lMTELLECrOA.L  OB  MeKTAL  ETIU 

(a.)    Ignorance. 

(6.)    Error,  or  mistake. 

(c.)    Sophism,  or  falsehood. 

3.   MoKAX  Evil.    Disobediekce  to  the  Mobal  Law, 

(a.)  Ignorant  and  accidental,  or  transgiessios. 

(b.)  Habitual  disobedience,  or  vice. 

(e.)  Wilful  violation  of  human  law  ;  crime. 

(d.)  Diseased  moral  state,  as  selfishness,  bad  temper,  ite. 
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4.   SpiRixnAi,  Evil. 
(a.)    Wilful  alieoatioD  from  Grod,  or  perverse  choice. 
(6.)    Spiritual  inability. 

Nnw,  we  see  that  in  all  these  divisions  of  evil,  — pt.j^ 
eal,  intellectual,  moral,  and  epirituat, — it  ia  found  in  tlie 
two  forma  of  active  and  passive  evil.  In  the  latter  form  it 
b  disease,  and  independent  of  the  will. 

Beturning,  then,  to  the  Orthodox  view  of  evil,  which  it  is 
our  biisineas  to  examine,  we  find  already  that  it-  has  the  ad- 
vantf^  of  the  Liberal  theology  in  recognizing  this  passive 
side  of  evil,  which  we  may  call  disease.  It  is  true  that  Or- 
thodoxy has  not  yet  succeeded  in  coming  to  any  clearness  on 
this  question,  and  has  not  yet  any  firm,  iotellectual  bold  of 
the  main  points  of  its  argument.  Examples  of  this  confu- 
sion are  quite  common.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  Calvinistio 
and  Arminian  controversies,  which  were  but  a  revival  of  the 
Augustinian  and  Pelagian  dispute  ;  not  ta  recur  even  to  tha 
Hopkiosian  and  Edwardian  discussions,  —  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  difierences  between  new  and  old  school  theology 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Beecher ;  to 
the  book  of  his  son  Edward ;  to  the  divergence  of  Andover 
from  New  Haven,  and  Princeton  from  Andover.  Unsettled, 
because  superficial,  views  of  evil  are  at  the  roots  of  all  these 
controversies. 

g  b.  Doctrine  of  ike  Fail  m  Adam,  and  NatuT<d  Deprav- 
ity. Their  TnUh  and  Error.  —  The  first  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evil  regards  the  Fall,  iucluding  the  doctrine  of 
depiuvity. 

Modem  French  philosophers  have  dwelt  much  on  what 
they  call  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race.  By  this  they 
mean  that  two  individuals  are  not  independent  of  each  other, 
like  two  trees  standing  side  by  side,  but  like  two  buds  on  the 
same  tree  or  bough.  There  is  a  common  life-sap  flowing 
through  them  all.     Lei  the  lite  of  the  tree  be  attacked  auy- 
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wbere,  —  in  its  roots,  its  traak,  its  limbe,  —  and  all  these 
ludiTidnal  bnde  feel  it.  Yet  each  bud  bas  also  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  develops  its  own  etalk,  leaves,  blossom,  fruit.  It 
can  be  taken  from  its  own  tree,  and  put  into  another  tree,  and 
grow.  So  it  is  with  separate  men  grafted  into  tlic  great  trea 
af  mankind.  No  one  lives  to  himself,  nor  dies  to  himself. 
if  one  BufFers,  all  suffer.  The  life  of  mankind,  beeiimiug 
diseased,  pours  disease  into  all  individual  mea. 

Now,  is  there  not  something  in  this  doctrine  to  which  our 
instincts  assent?  Do  oot  we  feel  it  true  that  we  inherit  not 
our  owu  life  merely,  but  that  of  onr  race?  and  is  not  this  tha 
essential  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fall? 

It  is  true  that  we  fell  in  Adam.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
fell  in  ever;  act  of  sin,  in  every  weakness  and  follj,  of  any 
subsequent  child  of  Adam.  We  are  all  drawn  downward  by 
every  sin  ;  we  are  lifted  upward,  too,  by  every  act  of  heroic 
virtue,  not  by  example  only,  but  also  by  that  mysterious  in- 
fiuence,  that  subtile  contagion,  finer  than  anything  visible, 
ponderable,  or  tangible,  —  that  effluence  from  eye,  voice, 
tone,  manner,  which,  according  to  the  character  which  ia 
behind,  commuaicatea  an  impulse  of  faith  and  courage,  or  an 
impulse  of  cowardice  and  untruth  ;  which  may  be  transmit- 
ted onward,  forward,  on  every  side,  like  the  widening  circles 
in  a  disturbed  lake,  —  circles  which  meet  and  cross  each 
other  without  disturbance,  and  whose  iuflueuce  may  ha 
strictly  illimitable  and  infinite. 

No  doubt,  sin  began  with  the  historical  Adam  —  the  first 
man  who  lived.  '^  Sy  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin."  But  still  more  true  is  it  that  we  fell  in 
the  typical  Adam  —  Adam  who  stands  for  innocent,  ignorant 
human  nature  before  temptation  ;  truest  of  all,  that  we  fall 
in  Adam,  because  we  are,  each  of  us,  at  first  an  Adam. 

We  are  all  in  the  garden ;  we  are  at  first  placed  in  para- 
dise ;  and  each  has  in  himself  all  the  four  dTomatU  periona 
—Adam,  Kve,  the  Serpent,  and  the  Voice  of  God.  Aditm 
12  • 
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is  tbe  will,  the  power  of  choice,  the  masculiue  element,  in 
man  ;  Eve  is  the  affection,  the  desire,  tbe  f'emiaiae  elemeDt, 
ID  man ;  the  Voice  of  God  is  the  higher  reason  in  the  soul, 
titrough  which  infinilo  truth  commands,  —  i.  e.,  the  higher 
law  ;  and  the  Serpent,  the  lower  reason  ia  llie  soul,  the  cnn- 
uing  clement,  the  sophistical  understanding,  which  uun  put 
evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil.  The  garden  is  our  e,*rly 
ianocence,  where  there  ia  no  struggle,  no  remorse,  no  ausi- 
e  y  ;  where  goodness  is  not  labor,  but  impulse.  But,  when 
we  go  oul  of  the  garden,  we  enter  a  life  of  trial,  till  wo  reach 
the  highe.'  paradise,  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  then  joy 
and  duty  become  one  again.    Then  — 


From  paradise,  throngb  the  world,  to  heaven  ;  from  Egypt, 
through  the  wilderness,  to  Canaan  ;  from  innocence,  through 
temptation,  sin,  repentance,  faith,  lj)  regeneration, — such  ia 
the  progress  of  man. 

To  me,  the  belief  that  I  fell  in  Adam  is  not  an  opinion 
fraught  only  with  sadness.  This  tide  of  life  which  comes 
pouring  through  me  comes  from  ten  thousand  ancestors. 
All  their  sorrows  and  joys,  temptations  and  struggles,  sins 
and  virtues,  have  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is.  I  am  a 
member  of  a  great  body.  I  am  willing  to  bo  so —  to  twar 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  my  race. 

It  is  tme  that  I  find  evil  tendencies  in  me,  which  I  did  not 
cause ;  but  I  know,  that,  for  whatever  part  I  am  sot  tlie 
cause,  I  am  not  accountable.  For  this  part  of  my  life  I  do 
Dot  dread  the  wrath,  but  rather  claim  the  pity,  of  my  God. 
My  nature  I  find  to  be  diseased — not  well ;  neediug  cure, 
and  not  merely  food  and  exercise.  I  can,  therefore,  the 
more  easily  believe  that  God  has  sent  me  a  physician,  and 
that  I  shall  he  cured  by  him.  I  can  believe  in  a  future 
emancipation  from  these  tendencies  to  vanity,  sensuality. 
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indolence,  anger,  wilfuloeas,  impatience,  obstinacy— tendea- 
cies  which  are,  in  me,  not  crime,  but  disease ;  and  I  can  see 
how  to  Bay  with  Paul,  "  Now,  then,  it  is  no  more  /  that  do 
it,  bnt  aiN  that  dwelleth  in  me." 

If,  now,  we  return  to  the  coosideration  of  the  Orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  fall,  as  set  forth  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, wc  shall  find  it  to  be  half  true  and  half  false.  It  stulea 
tnily  (chap.  6,  §  1)  that  our  first  parents  sinaed,  and  also 
(S  2)  that  by  this  sin  they  fell  from  their  original  righteous- 
ness; for  this  only  means  that  the  first  conscious  act  of 
disobedience  by  man  produced  alienation  from  G-od,  and 
degeneracy  of  nature.  This  was  no  arbitrary  punbhrnent, 
bnt  the  natural  consequence.  The  creed  also  says  tndy 
(S  3)  that  this  corrupted  nature  was  conveyed  to  all  their 
posterity  ;  for  this  only  means,  that,  by  the  laws  of  descent, 
good  and  evil  qualities  are  transmitted  ;  which  all  wise  ob- 
serFers  of  human  nature  knew  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  also  true 
(g  5)  tliat  this  corrupt  nature  does  remain  (to  some  extent 
at  least),  even  in  the  regenerate,  in  this  life. 

So  far,  so  true.  Sin,  as  disease,  began  with  the  first 
man,  in  his  first  sin,  and  has  been  transmitted,  by  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  infiueucea,  from  bim  to  us  all. 

But  now  we  find  complicated  with  these  truths  other  tttato- 
menta,  which  we  must  need  regard  as  falsehoods.  Tried 
either  by  reason  or  Scripture,  they  are  palpably  untrue,  and 
are  very  dangerous  errors. 

The  first  error  of  Orthodoxy  is  in  declaring  transmitted  or 
Inherited  evil  to  bo  total.  It  declares  that  our  first  pareuts 
"were  tohotly  defiled  in  all  faculties  and  parts^of  soul  and 
body,"  and  that  we,  in  consequence,  "  are  utterly  indisposed, 
disabled,  and  made  opposito  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil."  This  statement  is  indefensible.  But  we  eliall 
consider  Ibis  in  auother  section  on  ''Total  Depravity,"  and 
only  allude  to  it  now  in  passing. 

Another  error,  however,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  to 
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Bttribnte  the  gnUt  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  their  desceadants. 
This  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  impulatwn,  which  is  now 
rejected  by  alt  the  leading  schools  of  modern  Orthodoxy. 
That  we  can  be  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  either  by  imputation 
or  in  any  other  way,  seems  too  absurd  and  immoral  a  state- 
ment to  be  DOW  received. 

Bal  though  many  intelligent  Orthodox  teachers  and  bo< 
lievers  do  now  reject  the  imputation  of  Adam's  siii,  Ibey 
admit  what  is  just  ae  false  and  just  as  immoral  a  doo 
trine.  They  make  us  guilty  for  that  pfirt  of  sio  which  a 
depravity,  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  wilful. 

Whatever,  either  of  moral  good  or  moral  evil,  proceeds 
from  onr  nature,  and  not  from  our  will,  has  no  character  of 
merit  or  demerit.  The  reason  is  evident,  and  is  stated  by 
the  apostle  Paul.  We  are  only  guilty  for  what  we  do  our- 
selves ;  we  are  only  meritorioas  for  what  we  do  ourselves: 
but  what  our  nature  does,  we  do  not  do.  "  Now,  then,  it  is 
no  more  /  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelletb  in  me." 

Professor  Shedd,  late  of  Andover,  some  years  ago  published 
a  very  able  essay  in  the  '^  Christian  Review,"  the  title  of 
which  was,  "  Sin  a  Nature,  and  that  Nature  Guilt."  This 
title  la  a  aufficient  refutation  of  the  essay.  A  man  could  not 
ntter  a  more  palpable  contradiction,  if  he  said,  "  The  sua 
solid,  and  that  solid  fluid,"  or,  "  The  earth  black,  and  that 
black  white."  * 

.  There  are  two  kinds  of  moral  good  and  two  kinds  of  moral 
evil,  which  are  essentially  different.  The  two  kinds  of  moral 
good  may  be  named  raoral  virtue  and  morcU  beauty ;  the  two 
kinds  of  moral  evil  may  be  named  guilt  and  depravity. 
Now,  so  far  as  goodness  proceeds  from  a  beautiful  nature, 
it  is  not  virtuous,  and  so  far  as  sin  proceeds  from  a  depraved 
nature,  it  is  not  guilty.  We  cao  conceive  of  an  angelio 
nature  with  no  capacity  of  virtue,  because  incapable  of  guilt. 

•  Sai  •  tn  the  AppcndlE,  an  tsunioatlan  Df  FrotaMOi  8bedd>i  utlda. 
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We  can  also  conceive  of  a  nature  so  depraved  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  guilt,  because  incapable  of  virtue. 

g  6.  Examinaiion  of  Eomant,  5:  12-21.  ~- The  famoiu 
passage  in  Paul  (Koni.  5  :  12-21),  which  is  the  direct  scrip- 
tural foundation  cfaimed  for  the  doclrine  of  Adam's  full  pro- 
d'lcing  guilt  in  bis  posterity,  is  iu  reality  a  support  of  our 
view.  The  only  other  passage  (1  Cor.  15  ;  22)  where  Adatn 
is  referred  to,  declares  that  wo  all  die  in  him,  but  by  no 
means  asserts  that  we  mn  in  him. 

The  passage  referred  to  runs  thus  (Rom.  5 :  12-18) :  — 
Verse  12  :  "As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"-^ 
(Paul  here  refers  to  the  fact  that  sin  beqas  with  the  first 

"  And  death  by  sin ; " — ■ 

(By  means  of  the  sin  of  one  man,  deaih  entered.) 

*'*  And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  bare 
ebined." 

(Kather  "death  came' upon  all  men,  became  all  have 
einned."  The  Vulgat«  has  here  in  guo,  "  in  whom  ; "  tliat 
is,  in  Adam.  So  Augustine.  But  even  those  who,  like  01s- 
bausen,  contend  for  Augustine's  views,  admit  that  i<p'  ^  here 
is  a  conjunction,  eqiiivateet  to  becauee,  and  not  a  relative.) 

The  next  five  verses  (13,  14,  15,  16,  17)  constitute  a 
parenthesis,  and  refer  to  an  objection  wliich  is  not  staled. 
Borne  one  might  say,  "  How  could  all  sin,  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  when  there  was  no  law  till  Moses?  and  you,  Paul, 
have  said  (Rom.  4  :  15),  that  "  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  DC  transgrBsaion." 

Paul  replies  that  "  sin  is  not  imputed  without  law ; "  that 
is,  OS  I  think  evident,  it  is  not  regarded  as  gvilt.  A  man 
who  sins  ignorantly  is  not  guHly ;  but  he  au^erB  the  coas&> 
quences  of  bis  sin,  which  are  depravity  of  his  nature,  or 
moral  death.  "  Sin  is  not  imputed,"  says  Paul ;  "  but  death 
rei^S."  Those  who  do  not  sin  "  after  the  similitude  of 
jidam's  tran^ression,"  —  that  is,  who  do  not  violate  a  posi- 
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tive  command,  —  nevertheless  are  depraved  morally,  and 
are  dead  spiritually.  The  Hottentots  and  Fejce  Islandera 
violate  no  positive  law  given  them  by  God,  and  consequently 
are  not  guilty  of  that ;  but  because  they  violate  (even  igno- 
rantly)  the  laws  of  their  moral  nature,  they  are  depraved 
morally. 

We  see,  then,  that  Paul  distinctly  recognizes  the  distintv 
(ion  made  above  between  stn  as  guilt  and  tin  a»  depntviti/. 

He  distinguishes  between  sin  as  sinfulness,  or  unconscious 
tiansgression  (^  tI;/oft(u),  and  sin  as  conscious  traosgressioD 
of  a  known  commund  (^nu^Suaig'). 

The  consequence  of  the  first  is  death,  or  moral  and  spir^ 
itual  depravity ;  the  consequence  of  the  second  is  condemna- 
tion, or  a  sense  of  guilt. 

Sinfulness,  bringiug  with  it  depravity  (the  general  de- 
moralization of  human  nature),  began  with  Adam.  All 
became  involved  in  sinfulness,  and  consequenlly  all  partook 
of  the  depravity  which  belongs  to  it  as  its  wages. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  Paul  to  teach  anything  about  Adam.  Hia  intention  is  to 
teach  something  about  Christ.  He  refers  to  Adam's  case  as 
something  they  all  are  acquainted  with  ;  he  compares  Christ's 
case  with  it  both  by  contrast  and  resemblance.  But  his  ob- 
ject is  not  to  instruct  us  about  Adam,  but  about  Christ.  He 
uses  Adam  as  an  example  to  enforce  his  doctrine  about 
Christ.  Through  Christ,  goodness  and  happiness  were  to 
come  into  the  world.  He  illustrated  this  fact,  and  made  it 
appear  probable,  by  the  fact  which  they  already  knew-— 
that  through  Adam  sin  and  death  had  entered  the  world. 
If  it  seemed  strange,  in  an  age  in  which  men  were  so  dis- 
united, that  one  man  should  be  the  medium  of  communicate 
ing  goodness  to  the  whole  human  race,  they  might  remember 
that  Adam  also  had  been  the  medium  of  introducing  sin  to 
the  whole  human  race.  If  the  Jews  wondered  tliat  Christ 
should  bring  salvation  to  those  who  were  not  under  the  laW| 
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thej  might  remember  thiit  Adam  had  brought  death  to  those 
not  under  the  law,  and  who  did  not  sia  as  he  did.  11'  they 
diiubted  how  Christ's  goodness  could  help  to  matcb  men 
righteous,  they  might  remember  that  in  some  way  Adiim'ii 
traoagressina  had  helped  to  make  men  sinners.  Yet,  atWr 
all,  the  main  fact  which  be  states  ia  ia  the  twelfth  verse, 
chapter  five  —  "  that  by  ooe  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlil, 
BDil  death  by  sin."  This  amounts  to  saying  that  sin  began 
with  Adam.  Then  he  adds,  in  the  same  verse,  "  that  death 
has  passed  upon  all  men,  becatue  alt  have  tinned."  He  there- 
fore distinctly  declares  that  every  man  is  punished  for  bis 
own  sin,  and  not  for  the  sin  of  Adam. 

In  the  other  passage  (1  Cor.  15 ;  22),  Paul  says,  "  As  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so,  in  Christ,  shall  all  be  made  alive."  He 
d'oes  not  say  here,  either  that  "  all  sinned  in  Adam,"  or  that 
"  all  fell  in  Adam,"  or  that  "  all  died  in  Adam."  It  is  the 
present  tense,  "  all  die  in  Adam." 

What  he  means  by  this,  he  explains  himself  afierwards. 
Re  teUs  us  that  as  "  souls  "  descended  from  Adam,  we  are 
liable  to  death  ;  as  spirits  quickened  by  Christ,  we  ara  filled 
with  spiritual  and  immortal  life. 

In  the  forty-fourth  verse  be  gives  the  explanation.  The 
body  "  ia  soion  a  natural  body"  (ou/iu  ifrvxtxin")  —  literally  a 
soul-body,  a  body  vitalized  by  the  soul.  "  It  is  raised  a  spirit- 
ual body"  —  literally  spirit-body  (owjuu  ^ytvfiainrir'j,  a  body 
vitalized  by  the  spirit.  "  There  ia  a  soul-body,  aud  there  is 
a  spirit-body."  "  And  so  it  is  written.  The  first  man,  Adam, 
WAS  made  a  living  soul "  (which  is  a  quotation  from  Genesis 
2:7  —  "and  man  became  a  living  soul),"  "but  the  last 
Adam,"  says  Paul  (meaning Christ),  "became  a  life-making 
spirit."  But,  continues  Paul,  ibe  soul-nian  (psychical  man) 
comes  first ;  the  spiritual-man  afierwards,  according  to  a 
regular  order.  "  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  the 
second  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  And  then  he  adds,  —  and 
liiis  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage,  —  ^^  At  we  have  horns  the 
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imaye  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly."  The  doctrine,  then,  is  plainljr  this :  that  we  have 
two  natures  —  a  soul-nature,  which  we  derive  from  ^dam, 
and  share  with  all  mankind,  which  nature  is  liable  to  weak- 
ness, sin,  and  death ;  and  a  spirit-nature,  which  we  derive 
&om  God,  which  Christ  comes  to  quicken  and  vitalize,  and 
the  life  of  which  coustitutes  our  true  immortality. 

The  apostle  Paul,  therefore,  does  not  by  any  means  teach 
Calvinbm.  The  Catechism  says  that  "  onr  first  parents 
biiiog  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  their  sin  was  im> 
putcd  to  all  their  posterity."  But  Paul  says,  "So  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned."  The  Cate- 
chism says  that  "  this  same  death  in  sin,  and  corrupted 
nature,  being  conveyed  to  their  posterity,  makes  us  utterly 
indisposed  and  opposite  to  all  good,"  and  that  "  from  this 
original  corruption  do  proceed  all  actual  transgressions." 

But  if  this  is  so,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  guilt  since  Adam  fell.  If  all  actual  transgressions 
proceed  from  original  corruption,  and  original  corruption 
comes  from  the  first  transgression  of  Adam,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  there  has  been  but  one  siu  committed  in  the  world 
since  it  was  made,  naniely,  the  sin  of  Adam.  All  other  sins 
have  been  pure  misfortunes  ;  his  alone  was  guilt.  His  M^ins- 
gression  alone  came  from  a  free  choice  ;  all  others  have  come 
from  an  iuvotuntary  necessity  of  nature. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  from  reason  and  Scripture 
than  this  —  that  transgressions  which  come  from  a  corrupt 
nature  are  just  so  far  done  in  us,  and  not  done  by  us.  This 
tlie  apostle  distinctly  affirms  when  he  says  (7  :  17),  "  Now, 
then,  it  is  no  more  I  tbat  do  it,  but  sin  ttiat  dwelleth  in 
me."  No  man  is  responsible  for  disease,  when  he  has  not 
brought  that  disease  on  himself,  but  inherited  it  from  his 
ancestors.  The  disease  may  make  him  very  odious,  very 
disagreeable,  but  canuot  make  him  blamable.  Therefore, 
when  Calfio  says  that  hereditary  depravity  "renders  us 
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vbnoxiotiB  to  the  divine  wnuh,"  he  nUan  an  absurdity.  This 
coofusioD  of  ideus  runs  through  all  Orthodox  8tat«ineDte  on 
the  eutyect,  aad  the  oaly  cure  ts,  tbaC  we  ihould  leara  how 
to  make  this  diatiocUoB  between  natural  eril  and  moral  evil, 
or  the  evil  which  proceeda  from  a  corrupt  nature  and  the 
CTil  which  comes  from  a  free  will. 

If  we  ware  U>  sum  up  the  doctrine  of  the  ^»ostle  Paul  on 
tli4s  subject,  it  would  be  thus ;  — 

1.  The  firat  man,  Adam,  consisted,  as  we  all  consist,  of 
nature  and  will.-  His  nature  consistod  of  innocent  tendencies 
and  appetites.  None  were  excessive  ;  all  were  well  balanced. 
His  nature  incUoed  him  no  more  to  evil  than  to  good,  but 
eacb  faciilt;  was  in  proper  poise.  The  first  sin,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  a  gross  one ;  it  was  a  simple  trausgres- 
pion  i  but  its  effect  was  to  introduce  what  the  apostle  calls 
thiUk  ;  that  is,  a  diseased  or  corrupt  nature.  The  process  is 
this :  With  the  first  conscious  and  free  transgression  there 
arises  a  sense  of  guilt.  This  sease  of  guilt  leads  the  soul 
away  from  God.  Adam  and  Eve  hide  iu  the  garden.  £very 
act  of  sin  tendd  to  create  a  habit,  and  so  destroys  the  moral 
equipoise.  There  hooce  arises  a  teudeacy  tawarda  evil,  and 
from  good  ;  and  tliis  ia  culltid  death,  because  it  takes  us  away 
Irom  God,  who  is  the  source  of  life. 

2.  A  tendency  towards  evil  is  thus  introduced  into  the  world 
by  tbe  UansgresBtoa  of  the  first  man.  His  desceudants  are 
now  born  with  a  nature  which  is  not  in  equipoise,  but  which 
leans  more  towards  evil  than  towards  goot^.  Their  will 
reuuins  free  as  before ;  but  they  cannot  perform  the  sante 
anioimt  of  good  as  before.  These  corrupt  tendencies  tempt 
to  greater  sin  than  tlie  pure  tendencies  did,  and,  whenever 
yielded  to,  bring  a  greater  amount  (^  moral  evil  into  ihe 
race. 

3.  Things,  therefore,  are  thus  growing  worse  continually  ; 
for  every  new  act  of  sin  makes  it  easier  to  sin  agtua.  And 
lU«  tendency  to  death,  or  estrangement  Irow  God,  must  go 
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on  increasing,  unless  some  antagonist  principle  can  be  iran- 
muuicated  to  tlie  race.  Tbis  is  actually  done  by  Je^iiis  Christ. 
Tlie  principle  nf  life  which  Christ  introclitces  consists  in  rec- 
onciliation to  God.  Sin  separatea  ua  from  God,  aud, there- 
fore tends  to  death.  Christ  reconciles  us  to  God,  nnd  so  gives 
life.  The  way  in  which  Christ  reconciles  us  to  God  is  by 
manifesting  God's  pardoning  and  savini;  love  to  the  eIiiI'uI 
soul.  In  his.  own  life,  but  especially  by  his  death,  be  com- 
municates this  pardoning  love,  and  so  producer  the  atone- 
ment. This  is  the  central,  Pauline  view  of  the  relation  of 
Adam  and  Christ  to  the  race.  Adam  introdncea  death  into 
the  world  :  Christ  introduces  life.  He  does  not  ?peak  at  all 
of  impulation,  or  transfer  of  guilt ;  but  he  speaks  of  ao  adutU 
eormiamication  of  death  and  life.  Adam  and  Christ  both 
stand  in  actual,  and  not  merely  ideal,  connection  with  the 
whole  race  of  man,  Adam  is  a  living  soul;  Christ,  a  life- 
giving  spirit.  By  inheritance,  we  receive  a  depraved  life  of 
the  soul  from  Adam  ;  by  communion,  we  receive  an  eternal 
or  spiritual  life  from  Christ.  And,  in  regard  to  both  of  these 
iicts,  the  notion  of  blame  or  merit  is  entirely  excluded.  We 
are  not  to  blame  for  our  inheriled  depravity  derived  from 
Adam.  We  deserve  no  credit  for  the  salvation  which  comes 
to  us  Irom  Christ.  The  compensation  for  the  misfortune  of 
inherited  evil  is  the  free  gifl  of  divine  goodness  in  Jeaus. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  truib  and  the  error  contained 
in  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  fall.  The  truth  of  it  is  in 
its  assertion  of  a  depravity  of  nature,  to  which  we  are  liable 
in  consequence  of  anceairal  sins :  the  error  is  in  impuling 
giilt  to  «a  ia  consequence  of  them. 

§  7.  Orthodox  View  of  Total  Depravity  and  Inability, — 
Id  speaking  of  the  fall  of  man,  we  necessarily  nnticipaletl 
somewhat  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  Still,  we  must 
say  something  further  on  this  doctrine,  becau^^  it  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  Church  system  :  it  is,  indeed,  at  ■  'e  foundation. 
Those  who  accept,  in  its  strictness,  the  doctrine  of  totAl 
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depravitj  caonot  avoid  any  poiat  of  the  eevereat  CBlTlnism, 
Scbleiermacher  baa  shown,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Election,"  tbflt 
this  latter  doctrine  neceesarily  follows  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  ;  for,  if  man  is  wholly  depraved,  he  has  no  power 
to  do  anything  for  his  own  conversion  ;  therefore  Qod  must 
do  it.  And  if  some  are  converted,  and  oOt  others,  it  miut 
be  because  God  chooses  to  convert  some,  and  does  not  clioose 
to  convert  others. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  what  Orthodoxy  says  of  the  extent 
of  human  depravity.  In  all  the  principal  creeds,  this  is  stated 
to  be  unlimited.  Man's  sin  ia  total  and  entire.  There  is^ 
nothing  good  in  him.  The  Westminster  Confession  and  the 
Confession  of  the  New  England  Congregational  chnrches 
describe  him  as  "  deed  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the 
fecnltiea  and  parts  of  soul  and  body."  Other  creeds  use 
similar  language. 

In  considering  this  theory,  we  are  struck  at  first  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Bible  gives  it  very  little  support.  The 
Bible  continually  speaks  of  man  as  a  sinuer ;  but  there  are 
very  few  texts  which  can,  without  straining,  be  made  to  seem 
to  teach  that  be  is  totally  depraved.  Let  us  examine  a  few 
of  them. 

S  8.  Proof  Teais.  —  1.  A  text  often  cited  is  Genesis  6  :  5, 
—  the  reason  given  for  destroying  the  human  race,  in  the 
time  of  Noali,  by  the  deluge:  "And  God  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con* 
tinually."  But  this  seems  to  be  a  description  of  the  state  of 
Ihe  worM  at  that  particular  time,  not  of  its  character  in  ah 
ages.  It  is  not  a  description  of  man's  natural  condition,  but 
of  BD  extremely  degenerate  condition.  If  the  stale  of  the 
world  here  described  was  its  natural  state,  it  would  rather 
be  a  reason  for  not  having  created  the  race  at  first ;  or,  if  it 
was  a  reason  for  destroying  it,  it  would,  at  best,  seem  to  be 
as  strong  a  one  against  creating  it  again.     If  a  man  planta 
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a  li«e  Ja  hU  gardes,  whose  Dftture  be  kaows  ie  to  pj'oJuc«  » 
certaiu  kind  4^  fruk)  it  would  seem  liardly  a  good  reasoa  for 
cuttJDg  it  down,  thaX  it  piwduced  lluit  kiad  of  friUt :  certalaly 
h  would  Dot  be  a  good  reaeoa  for  cuttiug  it  dowji,  aod  pliuil- 
ing  anotber  of  preeisely  Ijie  aaiiu  kind  io  its  place.  Tlu 
reason  why  tbe  race  of  mea  was  dsslfoyed  waa,  that  it  Imd  - 
degoneraUd.  But  tbei^  wer«  some  good  «vea  tfaeo ;  for  in 
tiie  iiinth  verse  we  are  told  that  "  Noah  wus  «  juat  niaa,  and 
perfect  in  bis  gesenttioo,  aod  walked  with  God>" 

2.  Tliere  is  aaoib«r  paissage,  in  the  fourteenth  Ps^m 
which  i>  quoted  by  Paul  iu  Rom.  3  :  "  'fhore  is  none  right 
eous ;  ne,  uot  one :  there  is  none  that  understaodetb,  Don« 
that  seeketk  tdier  God.  Tkey  have  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
they  are  together  becouae  unprofitable:  there  is  none  that 
doeth  gpod ;  no,  not  one.     There  is  bo  fear  of  God  bdbro 

This  passa^  is  relied  on  to  prove  total  depravity.  But 
we  may  reply,  thai  — 

This  alno  is  a  degenerate  condition,  not  a  natural  one.  It 
was  a  cnoditioa  into  which  men  had  tiillen,  uot  one  in  which 
tiiey  were  bora.  "  They  have  all  g<me  out  of  the  way  ;  tiiey 
are  together  become  uaprofitable."  It  does  not,  therefore, 
i^ply  to  men  Timveraaltg,  but  to  men  in  those  particular 
tijmee. 

It  was  not  true  of  alt,  even  at  thai  particular  time.  It  was 
aot  true  of  David  himself,  that  he  did  uot  seek  afW  G^,  or 
huse  tbe  fear  of  God  before  bis  eyes ;  or  else  other  pasmgei 
in  the  same  book  are  not  true,  in  which  he  says  tbe  contrary. 
"  O  God  1  early  will  I  aeek  thee  :  my  soul  tbirsteth  for  thee ; 
my  flesh  loDgeth  for  thee."  He  also  frequently  spoaka 
rof  and  to  tiMMe  who  Sear  the  Lord,  and  says,  "  I  am  a  com- 
panum  to  all  those  that  fear  Ibce." 

The  "  all"  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly.  It  means  people 
^oerajly  at  that  time.  Just  so  it  is  said,  "  There  went  out 
to  him  Jerusalem  fMd  all  Judea,  and  ali  tbe  region  rouud 
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Hbout  Jordas ; "  whiefi  does  not  imply  Ihftt  w)  mu  sUud  «t 

"  But,"  it  ma;  be  sartd, "  does  not  Pmil  teach  th«t  thu  is  t« 
be  uken  imiversally,  when  he  <t«otes  it,  and  adds, '  How  w« 
know  that  what  the  taw  eahh,  it  iaith  to>  th«sa  under  tb« 
law,  that  erery  mouth  b«  stef)ped,  and  all  the  world  gmlty 
before  Ood '  ?  We  think  ha  mean»  to  aav,  that,  as  thie  is  ssid 
to  Jews,  it  prorea  that  t/etm,  aa  wetl  as  Gentiles,  are  very 
guilty.  He  ia  addressiag  the  Jaws,  who  ixMtsted  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Ch^.  2  :  "  Befatdd,  ibon  art  called 
aJewf,"  Ac. 

S.  Jer.  17:9.  "The  heart  is  decntEiil  above  all  thii^a, 
aud  desperately  wid(«d." 

If  we'  suppoeo  thai  we  are  M  take  this  at  aa  aulimited  ex- 
presgioD,  and  not  merely  s  strong  dec;laratlon  of  the  wid«d> 
nesB  of  the  Jews,  ft  still  does  not  prore  lotal  depravity  of  the 
nature,  but  merely  that  of  the  affectiooB,  or  "the  heart." 
Man's  nature  baa  ether  things  besides  desire ;  it  baa-  eon- 
Beience-,  reaaon,  and  will ;  and  it  does  not  folkiw  that  these 
are  also  depraved. 

4.  RoDt.  6:7.  "The  uunal  mind  is  enouty  egaJnat 
God." 

This  does  not  iuteod  that  the  mind  of  hmq,  in  its  natural 
state,  ia  enmity,  hnt  in  its  eamal  stale;  that  is,  whes  subject 
(o  fleshly  desires.  Nearly  the  same  phrase  is-  uaed  in  the 
verse  before,  aud  is  translated,  "  To  be  carnally  mindud  ia 
death." 

5.  There  is  one  fantoes  passage,  however,  which  seems  to 
uiy  tliftt  God  is  Bugry  with  us  cm  aceount  of  our  nature. 
Thi8  is  a  passage  very  mn«h  quoted,  and  we  hear  it  so  often 
tiiat  it  seems  as  if  the  Bible  was  full  of  such  texts.  It  is  in 
Eph.  2:3.  "  We  wwe  by  nature  ehUdren  of  wrath,  even 
as  others."  This  is  qooied  to  prove  that  God  is  angry  with 
Bken  for  their  natnres,  and  h»te»  them  tsr  being  born  avil— ' 
just  as  we  may  hate  a  snake,  a.  scorpion,  or  spider,  Utc  its 

13* 
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nature.  But,  as  it  happens,  tbe  very  next  verses  sbow  that 
this  18  impossible,  uulesa  God  can  be  hating  one  of  his  crea^ 
tores  and  loving  it  at  the  very  same  moment. 

For,  in  the  next  verse  Paul  says  that  God  loved  us  witb 
a  great  love  when  we  were  dead  ia  tTesp<M»et  and  nrx,  an*f 
children  o/wra'.h.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  "chUdren  of 
wrath"  must  mean  something  else.  It  may  menn  that  men 
outside  of  Christianity — Jews  and  Gentiles  —  were  afraid  of 
God  ;  living  under  a  constant  sense  of  his  displeasure  ;  that 
Gkid  seemed  to  them  a  terrible  being,  always  disposed  to 
punish  them  with  severity.  This  was  the  fuct.  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  afraid  of  their  gods,  before  Christ  came,  and 
so  were  "children  of  wrath."  Or  it  may  mean  that  men 
u-e  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  sin ;  for,  in  Scripture 
language,  — 


Moreover,  "  nature,"  in  Scripture  usage,  does  not  n 
rlly  mean,  "aa  human  beings."  It  often  intends  external 
position,  origin,  and  race.  So  (in  Gal.  2:15)  we  read, 
"  Jews  by  nature ; "  and  so  (in  Rom.  2  :  27)  "  uncircumcis- 
ion,  which  is  by  nature." 

The  same  word  is  used  twice  in  James  3  ;  7,  and  is  trans< 
lated  kind.  "  Every  hind  of  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  things 
in  the  sea,  ia  lamed  of  man-ii»n(I:"  literally,  "the  whole 
animal  race  is  tamed  by  the  human  race." 

If  9nioif  here  meant  "  constitutional  depravity,"  the  same 
word  in  Kom.  2  :  14  must  mean  coaatihUional  gondnesi,  where 
we  are  told  that  some  "  do  hy  nature  the  things  contained  iu 
the  law."  So,  too,  we  read  of  the  olive  tree,"  wild  by  na 
tur«,  in  Rom.  11  -.24. 

"  By  nature,"  here,  plainly  means  the  original  condition, 
not  the  original  constitution.  Just  so  we  say  that  wild  ani- 
mals are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  call  savages  tbe  children 
vf  nature. 
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These  five  texts  are  tlie  strongest  in  the  Bible  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and,  u  such,  are  coostautly 
quoted.  They  have  very  little  weight,  aad  uot  one  of  them 
is  Irom  the  words  of  Jesus. 

Go  tho  other  liaud,  there  are  many  passages  which  seem 
to  leclaro  that  thei-e  is  somethiug  good  in  mau  in  hia  uucou- 
Ttrleil  or  natural  state,  and  that  even  in  that  state  ho  may 
inn  towards  the  light,  and  struggle  against  evil. 

John  3  :  20,  21.  "  Every  one  that  doeth  truth  lometh  U> 
tlie  light." 

Matt.  26 :  41.  " .  .  .  The  spirit  is  willing,    Uie  flesh    is 

liom.  2 :  24.  "  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contaiaed  in  the  law,  and  show  the  work 
of  that  law  which  is  written  in  the  heart." 

Acta  lU  1 35.  '^  la  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  ia  accepted  of  him." 

liut  the  passage  most  strikingly  and  thoroughly  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  is  the  description,  in  tho 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  of  the  conflict  between  the  law 
iu  the  members  and  the  law  of  the  mind.  Paul,  speaking 
evidently  (rota  his  own  experience  in  his  unconverted  state, 
describes  tho  condition  of  one  morally  depraved,  who  is  try- 
iug  to  do  right,  but  is  prevented  by  evil  habita  which  have 
become  a  part  of  himself,  fie  describes  this  as  moral  death, 
but  not  guilt.  He  says,  "  It  is  no  more  Z  that  do  it,  but  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me."  He  describes  himself  as  morally  im- 
piitent  —  winhhig  to  do  right,  but  unable  to  do  it.  He  says 
he  delights  in  the  law  of  Ood  after  the  inner  man.  The  in- 
most is  right,  bu(  outside  of  that  are  evil  habits,  in  the  body, 
which  drag  down  the  soul  and  enslave  it.  Paul  therefore 
dislinclly  says  that  a  mau  in  such  a  condition  is  not  himself 
a  siucier,  becauee  he  does  not  commit  the  sin.  Thus  ho 
makes  cli^ar  and  strong  the  distiuction  we  releiTed  to  above, 
between  depravity  and  guilt — between  nalarai  evil  and  moral 
evU. 
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Paul  teaches  tliftt  man  ie  not  tottill^  depravei),  bnt  that 
even  in  the  carattl  man  there  is  a  good  prioi^ple,  only  tbfM 
it  is  conquered  bj  the  evit.  If  tlie  mind  delighls  »  the 
law  of  Grod,  and  the  will  lo  do  right  is  present  with  as,  we 
eTideotly  are  not  totaUy  depraved  ;  bat  the  total  Jiprnvity,  if 
anyvhere,  is  in  the  fleah  only,  as  Paul  plainly  8aj  * :  "  I  know 
that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing;" 
thai  is,  the  depravity  is  physical,  not  moral.  Bnt  physieal 
depraritj  is  not  guilt,  bat  only  disease. 

§  9.  IVutk  in  the  Doctrine  of  Total  Depravity.  —  Never. 
theless  there  is  ft  sense  in  whieh  man  may  be  said  to  be  often 
totally  sinful ;  but  this  is  only  in  a  total  alienation  of  the  will 
from  God.  It  is  not  a  total  depravity,  but  a  total  aKenation. 
There  is  a  natural  depravity,  but  it  is  not  total.  But  the 
choice  may  be  totally  perverted,  when  it  diooseB  da^uess 
instead  of  light,  evil  instead  of  good. 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  of  this  in  man. 

The  gospel  of  Christ,  as  we  understand  it,  nndertakes  to 
efTeet  an  entire  change,  a  radical  reformation,  in  human 
character.  It  proposes  to  reform  the  hfe  dy  changing  the 
heart,  by  ^ving  new  aims,  new  affections,  new  aspirations, 
new  objects  of  love  and  pursuit.  Jesns  does  not  endeavor 
to  alter  and  improve,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  on  the 
outside  of  the  character,  to  improve  a  little  our  modes  of 
notion  in  this  and  the  other  partictclar ;  but  he  alters  the 
condnct  and  character  by  altering  the  fundamental  ideas,  and 
inspiring  an  inward  life.  This  wonderful  change,  which  takes 
place  in  the  profonndest  depth  of  our  nature,  under  (he  in- 
ftneuce  of  the  G-ospel, — this  great  event  of  life,  whieh  forms 
ihe  turning-point  of  our  being  and  history,  —  ia  called  in  the 
New  Testament  "  the  new  birth,"  "  regeneratioa,"  "  to  be 
bom  again,"  "  conversion,"  "  a  new  creation,"  '■  to  be  boni 
of  God,"  "to  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
lire,"  "  to  put  off  the  old  man,"  *'  to  have  Christ  formed 
within  as."     It  is  a  very  superficial  view  whicfa  explains 
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wwny  thi}  ntesaing  of  all  tbete  pnffonDd  exprMaioiu,  aod 
mppooM  tlMt  thflf  obI;  •i^ifj'  a  little  outward  imprav«meDt 
aad  reformation.  We  need  jnat  and)  «  change  w  is  here 
described  —  a  radical  voe,  not  a  superikial  one.  All  need 
it.  Those  who  are  the  moxt  pore  in  heart  and  most  blamo- 
1ms  in  cbnraeter  (spotless  ehildren,  as  they  seam  to  us,  of  a 
beaTenly  world)  fcel  their  own  need  of  this  change  no  lesa 
tfaao  do  the  profligate  and  opoil^  vioiotw.  foranls  and 
Iriends  Bay,  '*  We  have  no  fanlt  to  find  with  them,"  They 
do  not  any  they  have  no  fanlt  to  find  with  themselTes.  Tfaej 
feel  they  have  all  kinds  of  fault  to  fiud  with  themselves,  and 
nothing  ia  00  painflil  to  them  as  this  commendation.  Thej 
say,  "  Outwardly  we  may  seem  innocent,  but  we  feel  an  in- 
ward want  that  weighs  on  oar  heart  like  a  frost." 

*'  This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  ail  acceptation,  that 
Christ  JesQB  came  into  the  world  to  save  ii&nsrs."  It  is  be< 
canse  we  are  sinners  that  we  need  to  exp«rienco  this  great 
change.  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  human 
sintiilnesfl.  Theologians  hare  carried  their  attacks  on  hu- 
man nature  quite  too  far,  and  the  result  has  oiien  been  that 
men  have  looked  ou  sin  as  a  sort  of  theological  matter,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  actual  life.  They  have  cheerfully 
admitted  that  they  were  totally  depraved  by  namre,  and 
oonld  not  think  or  will  a  good  thing,  and  then  have  thought 
no  worse  of  themselves  than  before.  We  know  that  there 
is  something  good  in  man,  eomelhing  which  God  loves, 
some  pare  aspiration  even  in  the  natural  heart,  some  throbs 
of  gnuerraity,  some  warnings  of  conscience,  some  pure 
love,  some  courageous  virtue,  in  the  humblest,  the  most  de- 
praved, the  most  abandoned.  There  are  some  flowers  of 
sweetest  perfume  which  spring  np  in  the  oneultivated  soil 
of  the  natural  heart  00  which  God  and  his  angels  smite,  for 
the  seeds  of  those  flowers  God  himself  planted.  We  have 
seen  harebells,  graceful  and  lovely  as  the  sweetest  green- 
house plaDt,  growing  out  of  a  suid-heap ;  and  we  have  saeo 
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some  disintereited,  geoerons  benevolence  in  tbe  mind  of  a 
hardened  profligate.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  there  ia 
noihing  good  in  man  tbat  be  needs  a  change  of  beart,  but 
because  be  is  destitute  of  a  deep-rooted  and  living  goodness 
tin  this  cliange  has  taken  place. 

Look  at  tbe  aetwd  tint  of  men.  Tbe  majority  of  men,  in 
B  civilised  community  like  ours,  do  not  commit  great  crimes, 
or  fall  into  flagrant  vices,  because  they  have  little  to  attract 
tbem  to  snch  a  course,  and  much  to  deter  (hem  from  it. 
Tbey  are  aiming  at  those  objects  which  they  need  the  coun- 
tenance, ud,  and  good  opinion  of  their  fellow-men  to  obtain . 
to  be  glaringly  vicious  would  make  it  impossible.  Also, 
there  is  a  certKln  amount  of  conscience  which  restrains  them 
—  the  influence  of  good  education  and  good  habits  which 
preserves  a  certain  uprightness  and  purity  of  character. 
But  is  it  a  deep  principle  ?  If  so,  why  do  the  vast  majority 
of  men  allow  themselves  in  many  small  vinlatioas  of  the 
same  laws  which  they  wonld  not  break  on  a  large  scale? 
Tbey  would  not  steal ;  yet  they  commit  every  day  some 
slight  acts  not  perfectly  honest ;  tbey  take  advantage  of  others 
in  little  things.  They  would  not  lie ;  yet  they  exaggerate, 
and  conceal  port  of  the  truth,  and  color  their  statements  lo 
produce  an  effect.  They  would  not  kill ;  but  they  are  will* 
ing  to  injure  one  who  has  interfered  with  their  interests. 
"With  these  tendencies  and  feelings,  why  would  they  not, 
under  different  influences,  commit  greater  crimes?  How 
often  do  we  feel,  iu  talking  with  the  criminal  and  abandoned, 
tliat,  in  their  circumstances  and  with  their  temptations,  wa 
might  have  been  as  bad  as  they  I 

Does  not  oU  this  ebuw  that  there  is  a  deep  and  biilden 
f;nulain  of  evil  within  our  hearts  whii.h  ia  restrained  by 
external  influences,  by  checks  and  barriers  with  which  God 
baa  kindly  aurrounded  us?  and  if  these  were  taken  away, 
it  would  break  out  into  sometbing  far  worse  thau  now 
l^pmirs,     Uow  much  there  is  of  evil  under  tbe  smooth  aur- 
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ftMM  of  refined  society  !  How  many  tlioughta  of  siu  pass  to 
and  fro  in  the  heart  while  the  countenance  seems  pure  and 
calm!  Who  ever  looked  into  the  interior  deptlis  of  our 
most  moral  community,  and  saw  alt  the  secret  sine  and  puU 
lutioDS  which  are  hidden  there?  Every  now  and  then  there 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  most  refined  classes  some  siurtliug 
revelation  of  loug^voncealed  wickedness  w>iich  makes  men 
look  each  other  in  the  face  and  draw  a  long  breath,  as 
though  tttey  should  say,  "Which  of  us  will  next  fall?"  So 
iu  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  country,  of  lakes,  and  valleys,  and 
vine-clad  hills,  the  earth  will  sometimes  open,  and  a  river  of 
melted  lava  pour  forth,  desolating  all  around.  Wo  hear  of 
this  with  wonder,  and  do  not  think  that  right  beneath  our 
own  feet,  a  few  miles  down,  under  these  smooth  fields  and 
gentle  plains,  that  same  fiery  ocean  is  rolliag  its  red  billows. 
God  has  laid  his  hand  upon  our  heart,  and  restrains  its  law- 
less passions  as  he  restrains  the  tornadoes,  and  earthquakes, 
and  volcanic  fires  i  else  they  might  easily  hurry  us  to  swift 
destruction. 

8tilt,  if  this  were  all,  no  radical  change  might  be  nece»- 
sary.  It  might  be  enough  that  by  effort,  and  self-discipline, 
and  direction  of  the  thoughts,  we  gradually  overcome  our 
evil  habits  and  tendencies ;  but  when  we  resolve  to  do  so, 
and  make  tlie  effort,  we  meet  with  an  unexpect«d  resistance. 
"  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  "  I  find  a 
law  iu  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  miud, 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  iu  my  mem- 
bers." The  Church  has  long  asserted  the  doctriue  of  an 
hereditary  depravity ;  and  we  have  seen  that  there  is  mora 
trulli  in  it  than  we  have  sometimes  auppfised.  It  is  not 
total,  but  it  is  real.  Besides  the  eias  of  our  own  committing, 
there  are  the  sins  which  our  auceytors  have  committed,  which 
have  made  themselves  part  of  our  bone  aud  flesh.  We  arc 
not  exactly  balanced  in  our  natural  etat«  ;  there  is  a  pitpon- 
derating  tendency  towtirds  evil  ia  one  or  another  direction. 
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This  forms  too  fearful  sn  alliance  with  dreumstances.  th« 
moment  they  become  powerful  lo  draw  ns  away  from  good. 
A  friend  of  onrs,  sorae  years  since,  was  making  a  trip  ap  tha 
Lakes,  late  in  the  season.  As  they  entered  Lake  Uiiroa 
from  the  River  St.  Clair  in  the  noble  steamer,  the  tkies  wcra 
•erene,  and  she  ploughed  her  way  on  towards  the  nortli,  to 
that  by  night  the  land  had  sunk  almost  out  of  sight.  Bitt 
thei  the  wind  began  to  freshen,  the  sea  rose,  and  as  the  night 
advanued,  and  the  wind  blew  harder  and  harder,  the  bont 
strained  and  staggered  along,  occasionally  struck  hard  by  a 
heavier  sea,  till  at  last  ene  of  Iter  wheels  was  carried  away^ 
and  the  fires  were  put  out  by  the  water.  How  long  aod 
anxions  was  that  night  1  Hew  many  prayed  then  who  never 
prayed  before  I  When  momiug  came,  the  boat  was  found 
to  be  drifting  before  the  wind  and  waves,  directly  upon  a 
rocky  shore  on  the  soutb-east  side  of  the  lake.  There  was 
no  help  in  roan  ;  but  a  graeions  Providence  all  at  once  caused 
the  storm  to  lull,  so  that  a  fire  could  be  built,  and  with  one 
wheel  the  boat  got  into  a  harbor.  Man  seems  a  powerful 
being  when  he  is  surrounded  by  faTOrable  circumstances,  and 
is  going  with  a  fair  wind  and  fair  weather ;  but  Let  the  wind 
change,  and  his  weakness  becomes  apparent.  He  who  jast 
now  breasted  the  tide,  is  now  drifting  helplessly  before  it. 

But  there  is  a  dilftciilty  far  worse  than  any  we  have  meo- 
tioned.  We  might  conquer  the  sin  which  most  easily  besets 
ns,  we  might  conquer  onr  inherent  evil  tendencies,  and  out- 
grow them,  if  we  really  wished  to  do  se ;  but  the  deepest  of 
all  evils  is  a  want  of  love  for  God  and  for  goodness.  We 
ku  itv  that  we  ought  to  love  and  obey  God  ;  but  our  heart  is 
alienated  from  him.  The  great  mass  of  men  are  living  uway 
from  God.  They  are  not  consciou.s  of  his  presence,  though 
they  know  that  he  is  near  to  them,  Tbongh  thiiy  know 
that  his  eye  is  upon  them,  it  does  not  restrain  them  trom  sin. 
Though  they  know  that  their  heavenly  Father  and  best  Friend 
b  close  at  hand,  bow  seldom  do  they  pray  I  bow  seldom  look 
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op  wkh  gratitade  for  all  th«ir  Dierciea  twd  jojs !  Thin  sham 
k  terrible  egtrangament  of  soitl  from  God.  The  veil  is  on 
their  hearti,  tiM  on  th«ir  anniJs. 

The  qttBMion  ig  Bometimae  asked,  "  whethar  fin  is  m  pos- 
itive or  merely  a  negatire  evil."  Now,  whutever  may  b« 
the  G«se  with  oiher  kiodB  of  sin,  this  alienatioo.  of  the  heart 
tmrna  to  us  a  very  poaitire  erit ;  for  it  is  an  anlagoaism, 
and  resislxnee  of  goodnsBs.  If  tfae  supreme  gnodaess  ot'  0 od 
does  net  attract  us,  does  aot  excite  our  sfieetioD,  does  not 
hreniatib^f  draw  us  to  hira,  then  it  repels  us ;  it  makes  the 
ifaongtt  ef  bis  presesce  n  restrakit  and  burden  ;  it  makes  us 
wish  to  go  away  from  God.  The  goodness  of  Ood  is  so  very 
positive  R  tbHtg,  Ihat  we  cAOuot  be  iudiffareot  to  it ;  we  cao- 
DOt  l>e  aeutrsi  iu  ragard  to  it.  If  we  do  not  love  it,  it  is 
disagreeable,  and  we  nr«  uncomfortable  in  the  Ibought  o(  it. 
Swedenborg  relates  that  certnin  wicked 'persons  were  allowed 
to  enter  heavea  on  a  eertaiD  occasion  ;  but  they  inunediatelj 
became  ahnost  lifeless,  and,  from  the  torment  and  pain  in 
their  head  and  body,  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and  writhed  like  worms ;  but,  being  (aken  and  carried  into 
hell,  became  ciimparatively  cornforlAble.  What  can  be  more 
terrible  than  the  idea  thus  conveyed  of  our  aversion  to  good- 
mss,  which  tnAkes  heaven  intolerable,  and  Ihe  presence  of 
God  insBfferable  torture  1  Can  anything  express,  more  than 
tkis,  the  Deed  of  a  change  of  heart? 

Jesns,  we  think,  asserts  a  similar  view  when  he  says,  "  Us 
that  ia  not  with  me  is  c^inst  me."  "  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters ;  for  he  will  either  love  the  first  and  bote  th* 
last,  or  love  the  last  nnd  hate  the  first."  He  will  not  be 
inditTereot  to  either,  if  their  characlers  and  commands  are  of 
an  opposite  kind. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  kale  God  ;  but  we  nieao  that 

there  is  sornelhing  within  ns,  while  our  hearts  are  not  wholly 

hia,  which  makes  it  unpleasant  and  burdensome  to  think  of 

Ged-  and  pray  to  itim.    We  feel  a  certain  repugnance  to  a 

11 
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^HDJliar  and  happj  iatercoursti  with  our  heavenly  Father. 
Our  praters,  if  we  pray,  aro  formal  and  cold ;  our  hearts 
are  hard,  aud  their  affections  do  not  flow  easily  upward. 

Now,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  change  of  heart,  which 
will  make  it  a  pleasure  to  pray,  a  joy  to  think  of  God ;  which 
will  make  it  natural  to  ua  to  approach  him,  and  dwell  on  the 
thought  of  his  goodness ;  whicli  will  enable  ns  to  see  him  iu 
thi-  majesty  and  sweetness  of  nature,  in  the  rise  of  empires 
or  the  death  of  an  iafant,  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in 
every  good  thought  which  swells  in  our  soulsj  —  then  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  what  we  need.  X>et  ns  dig  deep,  and 
build  our  house  upon  a  rock. 

We  shall  see  in  another  section  that  there  is  such  a 
change  of  heart  as  we  have  described.  Jesus  saves  sin- 
ners by  taking  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  giving  a 
heart  of  flesh.  He  saw  the  whole  depth  and  extent  of 
the  disease  which  he  came  to  care.  There  are  some 
preachers  who  do  not  know  bow  great  an  evil  sin  is,  and 
would  not  know  what  to  do  for  a  penitent  and  anxious  soul 
which  really  saw  the  greatness  of  its  needs.  Thus,  when 
George  Fox  went  to  the  rector  of  his  church  to  ask  advicA 
for  the  distress  of  his  soul,  he  was  told  to  amuse  himself  and 
divert  his  mind.  But  Jesus  saw  all  the  extent  of  sin,  and 
yet  was  ready  to  encourage  and  help  the  sinner.  He  knew 
that  his  remedy  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  gospel  uf 
Christ  can  give  to  us  love  to  God  and  love  to  man;  can 
sotlen  our  hearts  in  humility,  can  enable  us  to  fight  with 
and  conquer  even  the  hereditary  evil  of  our  organization ; 
can  ultimately  redeem  us  from  all  evil.  This  is  the  de- 
pravity we  are  to  conquer ;  not  of  nature,  but  of  will,  and 
aim,  and  purpose. 

§  10.  Ability  and  Inability.  —  One  of  the  pivotal  points 
in  (he  Orthodox  theory  of  evil  is  that  of  moral  inability. 
Indeed,  the  duvlriue  of  total  depravity  seems  to  be  taught  for 
the  sake  of  this.    Total  depravity  resolves  itself,  in  the  mind 
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of  the  Orthodox  teacher,  iolo  total  inability,  and  means  that 
man,  nnable  to  do  right  by  aoy  power  in  himself,  mnsi  throw 
himself  wholly  and  absolutely  on  the  divine  grace.  The  8e> 
cret  motive  of  the  whole  Orthodox  doctrine  of  evil  is  to  lend 
throngh  a  sense  of  etn  to  humility,  and  at  last  to  dependence. 
Orthodoxy  here  becomes  intelligible,  so  soon  as  we  perceive 
that  its  purpose  is  not  speculative,  bnt  practical.  As  religion 
consists  so  greatly  in  the  sentiment  of  dependence,  it  is  a 
leading  purpose  in  the  Orthodox  system  to  produce  this 
sense  of  dependence.  That  group  of  graces  —  reverence, 
humility,  aubmiseion,  tmat,  prayer  —  which  lend  such  au 
inefiable  charm  to  the  moral  nature,  which  parify  and  refine 
it  (o  its  inmost  depths,  —  these  spring  almost  wholly  from  the 
sense  of  dependence  on  a  higher  and  better  being  than  our- 
selves. These  being  absent,  the  elevating  principle  is  want- 
ing ;  the  man  cannot  rise  above  himself.  There  n|ay  be 
truth,  courage,  conscience,  purity,  but  they  are  all  stoical  and 
8«U-relying.  It  is  only  he  who  relies  on  a  higher  power, 
clings  to  a  higher  being,  and  draws  bis  moral  life  from 
above,  who  can  ascend.  lie  who  humbles  himself,  and  he 
only,  shall  be  exalted.  But  humility  does  not  consist  in 
looking  down,  but  in  looking  up.  It  does  not  come  from 
looking  at  our  own  meanness,  but  at  something  higher  and 
better  than  ourselves.  The  sense  of  sin  is  only  elevating 
when  connected  with  the  sight  of  a  higher  beauty  and  holi- 

It  is,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  a  convi.tion  of  abao- 
lute  dependence  that  Orthodoxy  urges  so  stiongiy  the  doc- 
trines of  total  depravity  and  total  inability.  A  man  will 
not  pray,  says  the  Orthodox  system,  till  he  feels  himself 
helpless.  He  will  not  seek  a  Saviour  so  long  as  he  hopue  to 
save  himself.  He  roust  see  that  he  can  do  nothing  more  for 
himself;  and  then,  for  the  6rst  time,  he  exercises  a  real  faith 
in  God,  and  costs  himself  on  the  divine  mercy. 

Iteasouing  in  this  way,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  Or- 
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thodox;  has  bniU  np  ita  doctrius  of  hanwa  iaiUHltt^,  wln'ch' 
-we  will  proceed  to  state,  —  first,  howavcr,  iadlcirtiDg  tbe  scrip- 
tural view  of  this  sobject. 

Scriptnre  t«ache8  that  man  is  able  to  choose  the  right,  bitt. 
not  always  nblo  to  perform  it.  Be  is  free  io  ki«  spirit,  but 
bonod  by  eircumstaaces  of  position,  and  by  bodily  organiz*" 
tinn.  lie  is  iree  to  cfaoos*,  but  not  free  to  do.  His  freedom 
is  in  effort,  not  neceswrlly  in  Meon^tlishmenl.  He  can  «!• 
irays  try ;  he  cannot  always  e£&ct  what  he  tries. 

Thna  Jesus  mys  (Hatt.  26:41),  "Watch  and  pniy,  that 
ye  eDter  not  into  templation  ;  the  spirit  iodeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak."  And  so  Paul  says,  in  the  passage  on  this 
subject  befora  referred  to  (Rom.  7  :  18), ."  To  will  is  present 
with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  I  will,  I  iind  not." 

Without  attempting  hers  to  enter  into  the  tormented 
question  of  fale  and  freedom,  of  necessity  so  irrefhigably 
demonstrated  by  riie  logic  of  Edwards  and  others,  —  of  free- 
will perpetually  reasserted  by  the  intuiiiTo  reason  in  the 
soul,  —  we  may  say  this  ;  Whether  there  be  such  a  thing  »a- 
metaphysical  freedom  or  not,  there  is  such  a  thiog  as  moral 
freedom.  In  proportion  as  man  sinks  into  the  domain  of 
nature,  he  is  bound  by  irresistible  laws.  In  proportion  as 
be  rises  into  the  sphere  of  reason,  justlee,  truth,  love,  he  is 
emaneipated,  and  can  direct  bis  own  course.  "  Ye  shall 
know  tba  truth,  and  the  tiutb  shall  make  you  free."  "  If 
the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed."  (John  8:32,  36.)  "Stutd  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewiih  Christ  bath  made  aa  free."  (Gal.  6:1.)  It  is 
therefore  true  that  only  as  we  direct  our  course  by  eternal 
laws,  we  rise  above  the  controlling  influence  of  habit,  preju- 
dice, public  opinion,  inherited  and  orij>inal  tendencies  of  the 
bloo<l  and  brwo.  According  to  Paul  (Rora.  6  :  16-22),  man 
must  be  either  the  servant  of  sin  or  the  servant  of  God. 
He  must  serve,  willingly  or  unwillingly.  He  must  be  tha 
degi'aded  slave  of  desire  and  selfishness,  or  the  willing,  k>ya) 
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sobjeet  of  tnrth  und  right.  Fnradoxkalty  enough,  however, 
he  only  feels  free  in  these  two  CHses.  For  in  these  two  Mates 
bo  is  doing  what  ho  chooses  to  do.  When  be  is  blindly  and 
williQgljr  follnwing  his  lower  instincts  he  feels  free.  When 
he  is  raltonally  and  freely  choosing  right,  Ktd  doing  it,  h« 
4I30  feels  free.  Bnt  when  half  way  between  lhe?e  two  stales, 
when  his  conscrence  is  putting  one  way  and  his  desires 
drawing  him  the  other,  when  he  is  cboosiag  right  and  dciug^ 
wrong,  he  feels  himself  a  slave. 

There  are  therefore  these  three  conditions  (^  the  will,  cor- 
respoD^ng  to  the  Faulioe  division  of  nwn  Into  spirit,  sfml, 
and  body  (1  Tim.  3:23)  —  a  view  of  man  which  was  held 
tftroughoot  antiquity.  The  caraal  man  ((rvfuixD;)  is  on* 
in  whom  fha  earthly  appetites  are  supreme,  and  the  soul, 
(y/?)  and  spirit  {nrtvfiu)  sHbordinate.  The  natural  niatk 
(^Bj-fjrs$  arS^initf,  1  Cor.  2: 14)  ts  ooe  (fi  whom  the  wxil, 
or  central  principle,  the  f  nite  wiU,  is  suprema.  The  spiritnal 
man  {ntev/tanitoi^  1  Cor.  2 :  15)  is  be  in  whom  Ike  iifitrit» 
principle,  the  sense  of  eternal  truth  and  right,  is  supreme. 
In  the  first  eondidon  —  that  of  the  carnal  maa  —  one  is  th« 
slave  of  sin,  but  without  knowing  it,  because  there  is  na  wish 
to  become  anythiag  dlfiirrent.  In  the  second  state  —  that 
rf  the  aaturol  man  (o*  psychical  mnn)  —  the  aoul  chooses 
the  good,  but  is  drawn  down  by  the  evil.  Tlie  law  of  tha 
nind  is  warring  against  the  law  of  ths  members,  and  tho 
moB  19  torn  asuader  hj  this  confiict.  He  tries  to  do  right, 
ami  does  wreng.  He  now  f  rst  feels  himself  a  slave ;  jet 
Ae  is  in  reality  hw  a  slave  than  before,  for  now  he  is  en- 
deatvoriog  to  eseupe.  His  tinll  is  emancipated,  though  his 
habits  of  conduct,  his  habits  of  Ihonght,  his  habits  of  t'ecliiig, 
still  bind  bim  fast,  la  the  third  condition,  that  of  the  spir- 
itnal  man,  be  baa  broken  these  chains.  He  not  only  wilts 
lo  do  right,  but  does  it.  Mis  body  shares  in  the  new  life  of 
his  soul.  He  now  is  made  free  by  the  truth  and  the  spirit 
14* 
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from  the  service  of  evil,  and  shares  in  "  llie  gloriouit  liberty 
of  the  childreD  of  God," 

In  all  these  conditions  the  huuias  being  baa  some  fruedora, 
but  dilTeriug  in  degree  iu  each.  lu  the  lowest  stale  he  has 
freedom  of  action,  for  be  does  what  ho  wisbes  to  do ;  liut  ho 
bus  not  freedom  of  choice,  for  ho  does  not  choose  at  all.  He 
acts  not  by  intelligoDt  choice,  but  by  blind  instinct,  habil  or 
custom.  In  the  middle  slate  lie  has  freedom  of  cboicc,  but 
not  of  action.  He  chooses  the  good,  but  performs  the  evil, 
This  is  the  condition  described  by  Ovid,  and  otiter  profane 
writers,  before  Paul  described  it  in  the  eeventh  ch^ter  of 
Komans.*  But  in  the  highest  state  — ~  a  spiritual  condition 
—  he  has  both  freedoms  ;  he  can  both  choose  and  perform. 
The  carnal  man  seems  to  be  Iree,  but  is  most  thoroughly 
enslaved  of  all.  The  psychical  man  seems  to  himself  to  be 
enslaved,  bnl  has  begun  to  be  free.  The  spiritual  man  both 
seems  to  be  free  and  is  so.  The  apparent  freedom  of  the 
carnal  man  differs  from  the  real  freedom  of  the  spiritual 
man  in  this  —  the  spiritual  man  could  do  wrong  if  he  chose 
to  do  so,  but  chooses  to  do  right.  But  the  carnal  man  could 
not  do  right  if  be  should  choose,  A  good  man,  if  he  chose 
to  do  so,  might  lie,  and  steal,  and  drink,  and  be  profane ; 
but  a  bad  man  could  not,  by  choosing,  become  temperate, 
pure,  truthful,  and  honest. 

Scripture  and  esperience  give,  therefore*  the  same  account 
of  human  ability  and  iuability.  In  the  lowest  state  man  is 
the  servant  of  sense,  and  can  neither  will  nor  do  right.  Iu 
the  higher  coudition  he  can  will,  but  cannot  perform ;  for 
bis  ideal  aim  is  above  bis  actual  power.     In  the  highest,  in 

•  Orld.   Uetam.  r:lS. 

"  SI  pasHcm,  Bimlor  eeseni. 
S«d  Irahit  inTltDm  nan  fig  ;  diudque  cupldo, 
Ifeni  aliud  suadft.  Thleo  mellom,  proboque, 
Dcleriora  leqoor." 

Bm,  ilw,  tho  itory,  la  tbe  Cyropsdia,  of  Anupes  and  hit  two  Mall. 
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regenerate,  state  he  caa  both  will  and  do.     Body,  bb  well  as 
soul,  serve  the  spirit. 

These  are  the  truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Ortho- 
dox  doclriae  of  Jusbitity.  But  Orthodoxy,  in  its  desii-o  to 
nwokeu  a  sense  of  dependence,  has  pushed  them  to  an 
uui'easonable  extreme.  It  asserts  that  man,  in  his  natural 
state,  before  he  is  regenerated,  has  no  power  to  will  or  to  do 
right.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  men  have  power  to 
will  and  to  do  many  right  things.  Even  in  the  lowest  condi- 
tion, a  man  wills  aud  does  much  that  is  right.  Though  tha 
governing  principle  be  the  lowest  one,  he  can  yet  perform 
mauy  good  actions.  In  the  second  condition  also,  the  psy- 
chical man,  though  not  able  alwayi  to  do  right,  often  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  so.  And  in  this  state  the  apostle  declares 
that  he  does  not  do  the  evil,  but  "  sin  lliat  dweUs  in  him." 
So  long  as  his  purpose  is  right,  he  is  right. 

g  1 1 .  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  Iiiohility, — Let  US  see  what 
Orthodoxy  says  of  the  inability  of  the  nnregenerate  man. 
The  Assembly's  Confession  declares  (chap.  6,  §  4),  that  by 
our  corrupt  nature  "  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled, 
and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all 
evil."  In  chap.  9,  §  3,  it  says  that  "  man,  by  his  fall  into 
a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any 
spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation," 

This  seems  plain  enough.  It  would  justify  the  charge 
mode  by  Dr.  Cox,  that  there  are  those  who  teach  that  "  a 
man  has  no  ability  to  do  his  duty,"  *  and  "  that,  where  the 
ineaDS  of  grace  are  abundantly  vouchsafed,  a  man  can  do 
nothing  for,  but  can  only  counteract,  his  own  salvation."  It 
would  also  seem  to  lay  a  fit  foundation  for  that  kind  of  Cal- 
viniatit  preaching  which,  according  to  Professor  Finney,  of 

■  See  Dr.  Cox'i  Sermon  on  Be([eaent]oa,  rarlswed  by  Dr.  Bodgo,  Id  ■■  Si. 
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Oberlis    (sM   ''Eevival  Lectares"),  virtually  auoimts  t© 
Baying, 

"  Tea  o»n.  Mid  joa  CMit; 
Yon  BtuU,  nnd  you  sbHat  i 
XoB  will,  itadfuuKoati 
You'll  be  dBomed  If  ^oa  doat." 

These  charges,  it  must  be  Dotieed^  are  broi^bt  agMSflt 
Cttlvioism,  not  bjr  oh,  b«l  bj  Preeb^teriaa  diviBea,  themsetru 
holding  to  this  BOBte  Wmtmingler  CtnifeastoB, 

But  l«t  na  took  at  some  ef  the  expoeitioDa  gtrea  to  thit 
doctrine  of  iAtvbilitj  by  modera  Orthodox  aothoritieB. 

(a.)  rSe  Old  Sck«ol  Prethytenamt.  — A«  sfatad  by  ODfr 
of  their  own  Bsniber  (Protesee*  Atwater,  of  PriocebHi  Col- 
lege, BibliotliecftStMFa,  January,  ldC4),  they  hold  as  inability 
"  moral,  sinfcd,  and  real,"  "  irremovable  by  the  siaiier's  own 
fiower."  He  sets  aside  tbe  objeetioa  that  We  are  not  bound 
to  do  wfcat  we  we  unable  to  do,  by  isyiog  that  this  app^ea 
to  actioQB  only,  not  to  Binful  diepoeitions.  He  illuBtratea  thi» 
by  saying  that  an  hrepreeeiMo  dtapoaitJoa  to  slaoder  would 
be  only  so  mnch  more  culpable.  But  in  this  he  is  evidently 
wrong.  Bach  a  habit  h«a  beeome  a  disease,  ati^  the  tuifiw 
Innate  victim  is  no  longer  accountable  for  what  be  doe& 

(6.)  The  New  School  FreDhyteriam.  —  (Rev.  Gemge  Dul^ 
field,  in  Btbliothcca  Sacra,  July,  I8«3.)  Althougl^  Dr.  Duf- 
fleM  objeetB  to  the  langn^;e  of  tbe  OW  Schocrt  PreBbyforiaBs  is 
denying  "  free  agency,"  and  regarding  man  "  as  destitute  of 
ability  ae  a  block  of  marble,"  he  yet  declares  that  the  New 
School,  as  weH  as  the  Old,  believe  that  in  the  tracoaverlied 
State  *'  man  can  do  nothiag  morally  good,"  Still,  he  adds, 
men  can  accept  the  oifers  of  aalration  made  by  Jeails  Christ> 
Biit  he  poaicively  denies  that  "  man,  in  bis  Datural  state, 
independent  of  the  gospel  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  has  ability 
perfectly  to  obey  all  the  commandmeols  of  God."  We  sup« 
poae  that  most  persons  would  agree  with  him  in  this  state- 

(c.)    The  Old  School  in  New  England  Theology,  ~  {K]^ 
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liotfaeca  Sacra,  AprU,  18G8.  Article  by  ProfeBor  Imw* 
reace,  KtuA  Wiodaor,  Cttnoectieul.)  Tliia  writer  coatooda 
that  hunuw  iDtlwIit/  is  moral,  lud  aot  oatwal  — a  tiietinctioa 
much  dweU  upon  by  tbe  Hopkiasisoa,  but  rejected  by  the 
Old  Bchool  Preabytefiacs.  Tbis  ^eiem  difftra  from  tbo 
AnuitLiao  or  Metbodist  view  in  ineistwg  that  bomi  bB«  poww 
MMUgb  to  sia,  tbough  not  anougb  i«  obey. 

(d.)  .Sop^btriHamMM,  —  (BiUiotbeca  Sao-a,  July,  1862.) 
Tlw  HopkiDsiaBs  {volees  to  coateiid  for  froe  agency,  in  ordw 
to  save  reepoQsibility.  They  «dopt  tbe  ideaa  of  Edwards 
OH  Iree  a^ney.  But  freedom,  witb  lben>,  cooriats  only  iu 
eboice.  Wb«MTer  we  choose,  we  cbooae  froeljr.  The  cwmal 
man  is  as  free  in  choosing  evil  08  tbe  apirltual  man  in  choc>»- 
lag  good.  All  real  ireedom  in  tbis  system  disappears  is  a 
juggle  of  words. 

The  result  of  tbis  examiitslioii  will  show  (hat  the  great 
body  of  the  Orthodox,  of  all  schools,  cootioves  to  deny  any 
real  ability  in  tbe  unregenerale  atap  to  do  the  wilt  ot'  God. 
They  do  not  say  that  "  inaa  has  no  power  to  do  his  duty," 
but  that  is  the  impression  left  by  their  teaching.  Tbe  dis- 
tiaotioa  between  natural  and  moral  inability  is  insafficiHit ; 
for  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  is  unable  not  (o  sin, 
when  you  otily  mean  that  he  chooses  to  sin,  as  it  would  be  to 
My,  when  invited  to  eal  your  dioner,  "  1  am  unable  to  eat," 
mea.  ing  only  tbat  you  were  unwilling.  Bcsidett,  if  inability 
is  moi'sJ,  il  is  in  the  will,  and  not  in  tbe  nature,  and  so  is 
uot  naturi!  d^travily  at  alL  It  is  also  maiuug  God  unjust 
to  teach  tbav  be  considers  us  guilty  for  a  mJsfortuae.  H  we 
derive  «  eorrupted  nature  from  Adam,  tbat  is  our  misfortune, 
ffud  uot  our  lault,  and  God  owes  us  not  anger,  but  pity. 
Instead  cf  puoishing  us,  he  should  compensate  us  for  this 
diasHter. 

Therefore  the  unreason,  the  want  of  logic,  and  the  absenoa 
of  any  just  view  of  God,  ^pear,  more  or  lest,  throughout 
Ubese  statements.     For  where  there  is  no  ability,  there  can 
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be  DO  goHt.  Jnsl  aa  Boon  aa  man  ceases  to  tiara  the  power 
to  do  right,  he  ceases  to  have  the  power  to  do  wrong.  loa- 
bilitj  and  guilt,  which  are  coDnected  by  all  these  creeds, 
lo^callj  exclude  each  other.  If  our  nature  ia  incapable  of 
doing  good,  then  it  is  incapable  of  committing  sin.  One  t.r 
tha  other  must  be  given  up.  Keep  which  you  will,  but  yoa 
caLuot  keep  both.  We  may  be  totally  depraved  by  our 
nature ;  but  then  we  cease  to  be  sinners,  and  cease  to  be 
guilty.  Or  we  may  be  going  wholly  wrong,  and  so  be  sinful, 
but  then  we  have  the  power  of  going  right. 

This  is  the  inconsistency  in  almost  all  Orthodox  systems. 
By  dwelling  so  much  ou  human  weakness,  they  destroy  at 
lost  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

g  12.  Some  faHhtr  FeaiuTta  of  OrihoAox  Theology  cowxrn- 
ing  Human  Sin/vineu.  —  In  the  article  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Socm  before  referred  to  (April,  1863),  by  Edward  A,  Law- 
rence. D,  D,,  Professor  at  East  Windsor,  Conneutieut,  on 
"  The  Old  School  in  New  England  Theology,"  the  writer  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  doctrines  of  this  body  concerning 
Bin:  — 

"  God  created  man  a  holy  being.  He  waa  not  merely  in- 
nocent, as  not  having  committed  sin,  not  merely  pnre,  as  not 
inheriting  any  derived  evil,  but  was  positively  holy  in  his 
very  being."  This,  wo  suppose,  must  mean  that  he  was  in- 
clined by  nature  to  do  right,  rather  than  wrong.  It  was  aa 
natural  for  him  to  love  God  aa  for  a  fish  to  swim  ora  bird  to 
fly.  Nothing  leas  than  this,  certainly,  would  deserve  to  be 
called  "  holiness  of  being." 

"The  first  mau,"  saya  Professor  Lawrence,  "was  th« 
federal  head  of  this  race,  representatively  and  by  .  Dvenaut, 
as  no  other  father  has  been  or  can  be  with  his  children." 
This  ia  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  a  legal  corporation,  whose 
members  are  responsible  in  taw  for  the  actions  of  their  agent. 

Pivifessor  Lawrence  explains  the  belief  of  the  Old  School  in 
the  imputatioD  of  Adam's  sin  thus  :  It  was  not  the  peraonal 
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guilt  of  Adftin  which  was  imputed  to  his  descendants,  bitt 
*'  certain  disaatroua  consequeaces,"  They,  as  well  as  be,  be- 
came "  subject  to  temporal  and  eternal  death."  The  uext 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin  we  must  give  in  Professor  Law- 
rence's own  langnage,  ia  order  not  to  misrepresent  him. 
"  The  first  evil  disposition  which  led  io  the  evil  eboice  was  cot 
only  confirmed  in  him  as  an  individual,  but  also  as  a  quality 
of  human  nature,  and  it  reappears,  successively,  in  encli  nna 
of  them."  Imputation,  tiierelbre,  means  not  the  transfer  of 
guilt,  but  of  a  corrupt  nature.  "  It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  born 
einfol;  but  the  sin  with  which  men  are  born  is  nevertheless 
sinful."  Then  follows  this  statement :  "  We  ai-o  Btriclly 
guilly  only  for  onr  own  sin ;  but  the  sinfulness  with  which 
we  are  bom  is  as  really  ours  as  if  it  originated  in  our 
own  act," 

This,  aguQ)  is  explained  by  deGniog  g:uilt  as  liability  to 
punishment  on  account  of  the  acts  of  another,  "  as  when  the 
members  of  a  corporation  suffer  from  the  ill  management  of 
its  agent."     This  he  calls  corporate  guilt. 

The  Old  School  doctrine,  according  to  this  writer,  concern- 
ing sin,  makes  it  a  state  rather  than  an  acL  It  is  not  merely 
the  act  of  disobedience,  but  the  wrong  bias  of  the  will,  out  of 
vbich  the  act  proceeds.  He  thinks  it  wi-ong  to  call  "  sin  a 
nature,"  for  neither  the  substance  of  the  soul,  nor  its  faculties, 
are  sinful.  The  depravity  of  nature  is  not  choice,  so  much 
as  tendency  which  leads  to  choice.  It  is  hereditary,  being 
transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

The  old  theology,  therefore,  predicates  sinfulness  of  human 
nature  ;  affirms  sin  to  be  a  wrong  state  or  bias  of  wiU  ;  consid- 
«raittobe  hereditary; regards  new-horn  infanta  as  depraved, 
but  thinks  that  those  of  them  who  die  in  infancy,  before  actual 
ti*Aiisgre8sion,  are  renewed  and  saved  by  the  blood  of  Cliri'it ; 
and  considers  temporal  death  as  a  part  of  Ibe  penalty  of  sin. 

Upon  thia  statement  of  the  Old  School  doctrine,  the  follow 
in;  criliciamB  naturally  occur :  — 
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Firat.  If  origindl  rigliteousoeea  ivks  holiueas  of  Btttura, 
and  Dot  mere  iDiioceiice ;  if  it  was  a  poiiitive  teuduacy  h> 
good,  aad  uot  merely  a  stat«  of  iodiffiircucti  batweeo  good 
and  evil;  thea,  we  ask,  What  produced  the  fall?  Wliat 
motive  led  to  the  comnaission  of  the  first  aid  F  If  the  ootura 
oi'  thju  first  man  was  holy,  there  waa  Dothing  iu  it  which 
(-j>uld  lead  him  to  sin,  and  any  external  temptation  addreseej 
to  suuh  a  nature  muat  fall  piowerless  before  it.  It  would  its 
like  trying  to  tempt  a  fish  to  By  io  the  air,  fir  like  temptJag 
a  bird  to  go  into  Ihe  water.  Even  if  tJie  first  matt  oouid 
have  been  induced  by  any  deception  or  extertiiit  iaSueDce  to 
commit  tt  wrong  act,  t^is  would  not  be  sinful,  becauae  thera 
would  be  no  sinful  aiotive  behind  it,  A  wroug  act  proceed- 
ing  from  a  holy  nature  is  either  aa  ioipassibility  or  a  mere 
innocent  mistake.  Our  first  criticism,  therefore,  on  the  Old 
School  doctrine  of  ein,  b,  thatit  makes  Adam's  fall  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Second.  As  regards  Adam's  federal  headship  aiwl  tba 
illustration  of  a  coi-puratJou,  we  say,  that  the  fsembers  of  a 
corporation  are  not  considered  guilty  in  cousequenc*  of  the 
acis  of  their  ageul,  although  they  may  suffer  ia  cousequeuce 
of  these  acts.  If  he  commits  forgery  tliey  may  tosa  uoaoy 
thereby,  but  no  one  would  think  of  calling  them  forgera> 
The  sin  of  a  parent  may  be  visited  upon  his  cliiLlren  to  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  but  in  iheir  case  it  is  neither  pui^ 
ishinent  nor  guilt,  but  only  misfortune.  When  Professor 
Lawrence,  therefore,  nays,  that  "  we  are  guilty  for  iJie  siuful- 
uiiss  with  which  we  are  born,  because  it  is  really  ours,"  ho 
utters  a  moral  absurdity,  aod  strikes  at  ihiS  root  of  all  moral 
distinctions.  Be  says,  ^  The  eiufuloees  wi>di  which  we  are 
boru  is  really  ours  ; "  but  in  what  seuae  oun  f  Only  as  any 
congenital  disease  may  be  called  omts.  If  a  maa  is  horn 
wilh  A  tendency  to  coneumptioti,  blioduess,  lameness,  he  may 
say,  "  my  lameness,  my  uear-eigbteduess."  But  no  ou« 
would  suppose  that  be  meant  thereby  lo  bold  himself  respcu- 
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sible  for  tlieni,orUi  consider  himself  guilty  becauBs  of  them. 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  "  corporate  guilt."     The  corporMe 
guilt,  Ibr  example,  of  the  etockholders  of  a  bank,  because  of  ' 
the  crime  of  au  absconding  teller ! 

The  Dfitural  objection  to  this  illustration  of  a  corporation 
is,  that  those  who  enter  into  a  corporation  do  it  by  a  free  act, 
And  make  themselves  voluntarily  responsible.  But  we  did 
not  consent  that  Adam  should  be  our  agent.  Wo  did  not 
agree  that  if  Adam  should  commit  a  single  act  of  disobodi- 
ence  we  should  be  born  totally  depraved,  and  liable  to  ever- 
lasting torments  in  consequence.  Professor  Lawrence  replies, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  God  to  ask  oar  con- 
sent, and  therefore,  apparently  he  supposes  that  God  took  for 
giauted  that  we  would  consent.  This  seems  to  be  no  answer 
to  the  objection.  If  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  obtain  our 
coDseot,  before  we  were  bom,  to  incur  this  awful  danger,  he 
was  not  compelled  to  espoae  us  to  it.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
justice  of  the  Almighty  to  assume  that  he  could  have  done  so. 

Third.  Professor  Lawrence  does  not  think  it  correct  to 
say  that  "  sin  is  a  nature."  But  why  not,  if  it  be  a  universal 
and  constant  element,  an  original  and  permanent  state  of  tlie 
soul?  To  say  that  human  nature  is  sinful,  but  deny  that  sin 
is  a  nature,  seems  to  bo  making  a  distinction  without  a  dif-  ' 
ference.  It  is  a  disposition  to  sin  born  with  the  child. 
Now,  say  what  we  will,  such  a  disposition  to  sin  thus  bom 
with  us  is  not  guilt  but  misfortune.  A  just  God  will  not 
hold  us  responsible  for  it,  but  will  hold  himself  responsible  to 
help  us  out  of  it.  As  a  faithful  Creator,  he  is  bound  to  do 
an,  and  will  do  so. 

It  is  common  for  theologians  to  deny  all  such  assertions 
as  these  last.  They  hold  it  irreverent  to  say  that  God  owes 
anything  to  his  creatures.  They  accumulate  responsibility 
npon  man,  but  deny  responsibility  to  God.  But  in  doing 
this  they  take  from  the  Almighty  all  moral  character.  Cal- 
vioism,  especially,  makes  of  the  Deity  infinite  power  and 
15 
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infinite  will.  But  no  blaspliemy  is  norae  than  that  which, 
though  with  the  best  ioleittiona,  virtually  destroys  the  moml 
■  character  of  the  Almighty,  rednciag  him  to  an  infinite  will  ; 
tliat  is,  making  of  him  an  iniiuite  tyrant.  For  the  essence  of 
tyrasnyis  the  union  of  power  and  will  in  a  ruler,  who  reeo^- 
nizea  no  obligatioDa  towards  bis  subjects. 

The  book  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  written  partly  to  re> 
fute  this  sral  of  Calvinism.  The  friends  of  Job  were  Calvio- 
ists  in  this  sense.  The  snm  of  their  argument  was  that, 
since  God  was  all-powerful,  therefore  whatever  he  did  musi 
be  right ;  and,  since  he  punished  Job,  Job  must  be  a  sinner, 
and  ought  to  confess  his  sin  whether  he  saw  it  or  not.  This 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  substance  of  Calvinism — Jewish 
Calvinism,  Mohammedan  Calvinism,  Christian  Calvinism. 
It  declares  that  we  are  bound  to  sabmlt  to  God,  not  because 
be  is  good,  but  because  he  is  powerful.  But  the  answer  of 
Job  to  his  friends  is  a  rebuke  to  the  same  spirit  wherever 
shown.  He  asks  them  "  if  they  will  speak  with  anfaimess 
for  God,"  and  "  speak  deceitfully  for  him,"  and  "  accept  his 
person."  He  declares  that  if  he  could  find  God  he  would  go 
before  bis  throne  and  defend  his  own  cause.  "Would  he 
contend  with  me  with  bis  mighty  power  ?  No  1  he  would 
-  have  regard  unto  me." 

This  is  the  sin  of  Calvinism,  that  it  "  accepts  the  person 
of  tbe  Almighty,"  assuming  that  be  has  a  right  to  do  as  be 
pleases  with  his  creatures,  and  that  they  have  no  rights 
which  he  is  bound  to  respect,  except  that  of  being  pnnished. 
Thus  it  destroys  the  moral  character  of  the  Almighty. 

Fourth.  Professor  Lawreuce  says,  "  It  is  the  general  be- 
lief of  the  Old  School  that  tiiose  who  die  in  iufancy  before 
actual  transgression,  are  renewed  and  saved  by  the  blood  of 
Christ." 

Tbe  power  of  infancy  is  wonderful.  It  can  even  break 
down  the  logic  of  Calvinism.  Wordsworth  was  right  in  calt 
-aug  the  infant— 
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"UlEbtypropliet!  Sperblsatl 
Od  wIioid  lliaH  IruthB  do  leit 
Wlilch  wc  we  toUlBK  all  our  Ures  to  flnd." 

Every  kind  of  theology,  however  eavage  and  bitter  it  mny 
be  against  adult  siiiDera,  sending  them  into  an  eternal  bell 
without  the  least  hesitation  or  remorse,  hesitates  ancl  stam> 
mers  when  it  comes  to  speak  of  little  children.  Even  the 
idolatrous  Jews,  sacrificiDg  their  children  U>  Moloch  in  tlie 
valley  of  Hinnom,  beat  drums  to  drown  their  cries,  v  hich 
they  could  not  bear  to  hear.  Both  schools  of  theology.  Old 
and  New,  haslcn  to  say  that  infants  are  not  to  be  damned. 
But  why  not,  if  they  are  born  with  a  deprared  nature,  and 
die  without  being  conrerted?  Both  the  great  schools  of 
Presbyterian  theology  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Assess 
biy's  Catechism,  which  declares  (chap.  G,  §  6),  that  "  every 
sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  transgression  of  tha 
righteous  law  of  Glod,  and  contrary  thereunto,  doth,  in  ilA 
own  nature,  briug  guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound 
over  to  the  wrath  of  God."  Therefore  the  infant  who  dies 
before  he  has  exercised  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  is 
under  the  wrath  of  God.  Orthodoxy  does  not  allow  of  re- 
pentance in  the  other  life :  how,  then,  can  infants  bo  saved 
according  to  Orthodoxy?  Professor  Lawrence  can  only  re- 
ply, that  it  is  a  general  helief  that  tliey  will  be  saved.  The 
Catechism  declares,  less  decidedly,  that  "  elect  infants  "  will 
be  saved.  Dr.  Whcdon  (Bibliolheca  Sacra,  April,  1862), 
on  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  says,  "  That  the  dying  infant  ia 
saved,  and  saved  by  the  atonement,  all  agree."  Rut  how  he 
is  saved,  or  what  reason  they  have  to  think  him  saved,  exi 
cept  iheir  wish  to  believe  it,  oo  one  can  tell.  Dealli,  in 
fact,  becomea  to  the  infant  a  saving  sacrament.  As  long  as 
he  lives  he  is  believed  unregenerate  and  uncouVerted.  Am 
Boon  ae  be  dies  he  is  considered  ready  for  heaven.  .  But  he 
cannot  be  ready  for  heaven  until  he  is  regenerate  ;  and  atWr 
death  there  is  oo  such  thing  as  obtaining  a  new  heart,  and  mi 
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opportuoity  for  repentance.  Logically,  therefore,  the  infant 
IB  converted  by  the  mere  act  of  dying.  We  presume  that  no 
Orthodox  theologians  would  aasert  this ;  and  yet  we  reallj 
do  not  Bee  how  they  can  avoid  the  conclusion. 

But  why  is  it  any  worse  for  children  to  be  damned  in  con- 
leqnence  of  Adam's  sin  than  for  adults  to  be  damued?  Or- 
Uiodoxy  assures  ns  that  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  we  are 
born  depraved.  Dr.  DufBeld,  slating  and  defending  the  doc- 
Irinea  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  (Bibliotbeca 
Bacra,  July,  1863),  says  that  Adam  subjected  his  posterity 
to  such  a  loss  that  they  are  born  without  any  righteousness, 
are  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  his  transgression,  and  all 
become  sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  uf  it.  He  quotes 
with  approbation  from  a  protest  of  the  New  School  minority, 
in  the  G-eneral  Assembly  of  1837  (which  he  calls  a  docu- 
ment of  great  historic  value),  an  assertion  that  "by  reason 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  race  are  treatedasif  they  had  sinned;" 
and  from  another  document  of  iho  same  school  which  saya, 
that  "  we  are  all  bom  with  a  tendency  to  sin,  which  makes 
it  morally  certain  that  we  shall  do  so."  Now,  we  do  not  soe 
why  it  is  any  worse  to  send  infants  to  hell  because  of  this 
depraved  nature,  than  to  send  grown  persons  there  who  have 
sinned  in  consequence  of  possessing  such  a  depraved  nature. 
If  it  be  said  that  adults  have  had  an  opportunity  to  repent, 
and  have  not  accepted  it,  wo  reply,  that  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind no  such  opportunity  is  ofiered  ;  that,  where  it  is  offered, 
no  one  has  the  power  to  accept  it,  except  be  be  one  of  the 
elect ;  auj  that  at  all  events,  since  infants  are  sure  to  be 
saved,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  adults  are  very  likely 
to  be  lost,  death  in  infancy  ie  the  mofl  denrable  thing  possible. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  child-murder  becomes  almost  a 

The  radical  difficulty  in  all  these  theories  consists  in  refus- 
ing to  apply  to  God  the  same  rules  of  justice  which  we  apply 
to  man.     To  do  so  implies  no  irreverence,  but  the  bigheat 
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reverence.  There  is  nothing  more  honorable  to  the  Almighty 
than  to  believe  him  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  great  princi- 
ples of  right  which  he  has  written  in  our  conscience  and 
heart.  Those  laws  of  eternal  justice,  so  deeply  engraven  on 
tlte  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  arc  a  revelation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Crod  himself.  If  we  think  to  honor  hiui  by  rejecting 
these  intuitions  of  the  reason,  and  by  substituting  for  lliis 
diTine  idea  of  a  God  of  justice  that  of  a  being  of  arbitrary 
will,  who  is  under  no  obligations  to  his  creatures,  we  deeply 
dishonor  the  Almighty  and  fatally  iujure  our  owu  characiei. 
From  this  perverted  view  of  God  comes  a  cynical  view  of 
man.  When  we  make  will  supreme  in  God,  we  legitimata 
sll  tyranny  and  contempt  from  man  to  man.  Then  coioet 
the  state  of  things  described  by  Shakespeare :  — 

'■  FoFca  ■hoDtd  be  right,  or,  rnUirr,  riffht  ud  wrong 
(BetnHii  wtioae  eadleia  Jir  juatlce  realdea] 
Should  loK  their  nnmeB,  and  so  should  JuallM  too. 
Then  evcrythlns  includeg  Itielf  la  paver, 
Poirer  Into  will,  will  Into  sppeUle; 
And  uppclltP,  II  unlvfrBfil  wolf, 
Bo  daiibl;r  Bemnded  with  will  sad  power. 

And,  lul,  eat  up  hlmeclf." 

Bkalxiptare,  Trollai  and  CicuUk. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONVEBStOH  ABD   BEaBNSRATIOK. 

5  1.  Orthoiory  recognizes  only  two  Gonditiont  in  which  Man 
can  be  found,  —  Grihodoxy  knows  only  two  Btatea  in  whicli 
man  can  be  (bund.  Man  is  either  in  the  natural  stAl«,  and 
tfaeD  he  is  totally  depraved ;  or  he  ie  in  the  supernatural 
Btate,  in  wliich  the  chain  of  sin  has  been  brokeu.  He  id 
either  imp6nitent  or  penitent,  either  nnregenerated  or  regen- 
erate,  unconverted  or  converted,  a  sinner  or  a  saiul. 

There  is  no  gradation,  no  shading  off,  no  twilight  between 
this  midnight  gloom  and  midday  splendor.  To  the  com- 
mon eye,  and  in  the  judgment  of  their  friends  and  nei^bors, 
the  people  who  enter  a  church  seem  of  ail  degrees  of  good- 
ness ;  aud  every  one  has  good  and  bad  qualities  mixed  up 
together  in  his  character.  But,  aa  the  Orthodox  minister 
looks  at  them  from  the  pulpit,  they  instantly  fall  into  two 
classes,  and  become  "  my  impenitent  hearers,"  and  "  my  peni- 
tent hearers." 

Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  is  so  marked  and  plain,  that  it  can  be  recognized 
by  any  one  who  will.  Orthodox  people  inquire,  ■'/<  he 
piout  T  "  just  as  they  would  ask,  "  /•  he  married  J  " 

Again,  the  change  from  one  stale  to  the  other  is  assumed 
to  be  BO  distinct  and  marked,  that  he  who  runs  can  read. 
One  may  say  to  another,  "  Where,  were  you  converted  f  "  just 
as  they  may  say,  "  Where  did  you  go  to  eoUeget"  "Where 
were  yon  bom?"  said  an  English  bishop  to  Summerfield,  the 
Methodist  preacher.  "  In  Dublin  and  Liverpool,"  he  an- 
swered,    "Were  you  bom  in  two  places?"  said  the  bishop. 
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**  *  Art  thou  a  master  in  lerael,  and  knowest  not  theso 
things?'"  replied  Summerfield. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  common  among  Liberal 
Chrifltiaas  tti  doabt  the  reality,  or  deny  the  importance,  of 
such  changes  alfogetber.  With  them  the  Christian  life  cim- 
siets,  not  in  change,  but  in  pragrese.  In  the  Cliristian  conrae, 
Oilhodoxy  lays  the  main  stress  on  the  commencement ;  Lib- 
eral Christianity,  on  the  progress.  The  one  wishes  you  to 
begin  the  journey,  without  seeming  to  care  whether  you  go 
forward :  the  other  urges  you  to  go  forward,  without  inquir- 
ing whether  you  have  begun  to  go.  According  to  one,  Ghris- 
tinnity  is  nothing  bill  a  CRISIS  ;  according  to  the  other,  notb- 
rag  but  a  DEVELorKENT. 

S  2,  Cruis  and  Dei>elopment. ^—Is  there  any  tnilh  in  this 
Orthodox  view  of  man?  anything  essential,  eubatantial,  vital? 
And  is  there  any  formal  error?  If  there  is,  what  is  it?  Is 
Ctiristianily  crisis  or  deyelopment,  or  both? 

Common  sense  and  the  analogies  of  common  life,  must 
answer,  "  Both."  If  Christianity  is  a  life,  it  must  begin 
with  a  biilh ;  if  a  journey,  it  cannot  be  taken  except  we 
set  out;  if  an  education,  we  must  determine  to  commence 
the  education  ;  if  labor  in  God's  vineyard,  we  must  go  into 
the  vineyard,  and  begin.  There  are  only  two  classes  — 
those  who  are  alive,  and  those  who  are  not  alive ;  those  who 
are  taking  the  journey,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  set  out ; 
those  who  are  studying,  and  those  who  hare  not  yet  begun 
to  study;  those  who  are  at  work  for  God,  and  those  who 
are  standing  idle.  The  distinction  Into  two  classes  seeuis, 
therefore,  eubstantial  and  real.  It  does  not  follow,  to  be 
sure,  that  these  two  classes  can  be  distinguished  so  easily  by 
the  eye  of  man ;  but  they  certainly  can  be  by  the  eye  of  God. 
Nor  does  this  primary  distinction  interfere  with  other  dis- 
tinctioDS  and  many  degrees  of  difference  —  greater  or  less 
difierencfia  and  degrees  of  progress,  usefulness,  goodness. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  those  who  ara  now  on  the  rigkt  side 
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may  not  change  agaia  to  the  wrong,  and  again  to  the  right, 
TLei-e  may  be  cooversioD,  and  re-coaversioo ;  but  that,  at 
any  momeat,  every  persuo  must  be  either  endeavoring  t»  do 
right,  or  not  ao  endeavoring,  is  evideat.  This  view  is  eon- 
firmed  by  the  New  Testament:  "  Ko  man  can  seite  Iwo 


That  in  the  religious  life  there  should  be  both  crisis  and 
development,  accords  with  the  twalogies  of  nature.  The 
seed  lies  in  the  gi'ound  in  a  dormant  state,  pcrliaps  for  a  long 
period.  Af\er  a  time  comes  a  crisis  ;  thrills  of  life  vibrate 
through  it ;  the  germ  is  stirred  ;  it  sends  its  roots  downward  ; 
its  slalk  pierces  the  mould,  moving  upward  into  light  and 
air.  After  this  great  change,  there  cornea  a  period  of  prog- 
ress and  development.  The  plant  grows ;  its  roots  multi- 
ply; its  st^lk  ascends,  and  divides  into  leaves.  Then  there 
comes  a  second  crisis.  The  plant  blossoms.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  afler  weeks  of  growth,  the  bud  bursts  into 
beauttliil  petals,  surrounding  the  delicate  stamens  and  pre- 
cious pistil.  Then  there  comes  a  second  long  period  of  slow 
development.  The  petals  fall,  and  the  fruit  slowly  swells 
through  many  weeks  of  growth.  At  last  there  comes  a  day 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Yesterday  it  was  not  ripe  ;  to-day  it 
is.  This  is  the  third  crisis.  And  so,  in  human  life,  long 
periods  of  development  terminate  in  critical  hours  —  the 
seeds  of  another  loog  growth.  So  it  is  in  other  things  ;  bo 
also  in  religion. 

S  3.  Nature  of  the  Change.  —  The  next  position  of  Ortho- 
doxy is,  that  man,  in  the  second  or  tegenerate  slate,  is  a 
new  creature.  It  asserts  the  change  tc  be  entire  and  radical, 
and  the  difiereace  immense.  Not  only  the  whole  direction 
of  the  life  is  changed,  but  the  motive  power  is  different,  aud 
the  spirit  different.  Instead  of  ambition,  there  is  content; 
in  the  place  of  sensitive  vanity,  there  comes  humility ;  in- 
stead of  anxiety,  trust  in  God.  The  burden  of  sin  is  taken 
away ;  the  sense  of  our  unworthiness  do  longer  torments  us ; 
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for  God  has  forgtvea  our  eins.  Duty  no  longer  seems  ardu- 
ous aad  difficult ;  for  there  is  joy  in  doing  anythiug  for  the 
floke  of  God.  The  law  is  written  in  the  heart.  We  are 
bom  into  a  new  life,  the  principle  of  which  is  faith.  "  The 
life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Sou  of  God." 
This  faith  enables  lis  to  see  God  as  he  is,  not  as  a  stern  King, 
or  a  distant  Power,  or  an  abstract  Law,  but  as  a  Friend, 
Fuilier,  watchful  Providence,  surrounding  Love,  inflowing 
Life  ;  Source  from  which  we  are  always  coming,  and  towards 
which  we  are  always  tending.  This  life  of  faith  makes  alt 
things  new.  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and  the  outwaitl 
world  is  fresh  as  on  the  first  morning  of  creation.  Our 
inward  and  outward  life  are  both  new.  We  have  new  con- 
victions, new  affectiouB,  new  aiina,  now  hopes,  new  joys. 
Nature  is  new,  life  is  new,  the  Bible  is  new,  the  future  world 
is  new.  Such  and  so  great  is  the  change  which  Orthodoxy 
assumes  as  the  result  of  conversion. 

§  4.  lu  Beatity  and  Importance.  —  And  the  esperience  of 
the  whole  Church,  the  biogniphies  of  the  sainrs  in  every 
denomioatioD,  assure  us  of  the  substantial  truth  of  this  de- 
BcriptioD.  Even  in  churches  which  are  not  Orthodox, — 
churches  like  our  own,  which  insist  more  upon  development 
than  npon  crisis,  —  observation  verifies  this  description. 
Even  those  who  do  not  expect  such  a  change,  nor  believe  in 
it,  pften  come  to  it  unexpectedly.  In  the  course  of  each  one's 
experience  aa  a  Christian  minister,  though  he  may  never 
have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  sudden  changes,  and  though 
he  may  be  no  revival  preacher,  he  must  have  known  numer-' 
oils  instances  of  those  who  seem  to  have  passed  from  death 
to  life  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  an  hour.  And  is  cot  this 
diaiige,  either  sudden  or  gradual,  that  which  makes  Chris- 
tianity a  gospel?  It  is  the  good  news,  not  of  a  future  and 
distant  heaven,  but  of  a  present  heaven,  —  a  heaven  not  out- 
ward,  but  inward ;  a  present  salvation  from  the  power  of 
siu  ;  a  present  relief  from  the  sense  of  guilt ;  a  present  joy 
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and  peace  ID  belieTiog;  happinesB  in  teiringOod;  sftopHlhy 
ADd  good-will  to  man,  iDstefid  of  envy  and  uncbKritabl^aess ; 
peai;e  with  GoO,  with  mitn,  with  oureelves,  with  our  condi- 

Tliat  such  a  state  is  posHible  for  vfory  human  being  who 
desires  it,  is  the  good  news  which  Christ  brings ;  and  the 
experienoe  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousoDd  grateful 
hearts  declares  that  it  is  a  reiditj. 

SO.  I»  it  the  Work  of  God,  or  of  iht  Man  hittwi/t  Or- 
thodox  DiffiaiUy.  —  But  now  comes  a  difficulty  iu  the  Ortho- 
dox statement.  Orthodoxy  declares  that  this  regenerate 
slate  is  the  result  of  faith,  not  of  works ;  and  that  faith  is  the 
giA  of  God ;  and  hereiu  Orthodoxy  follows  the  Scripture. 
Yet  Orthodoxy  calls  upon  us  to'  repent  and  be  converted, 
that  our  sins  may  be  blotted  out ;  and  herein  likewise  Ortho- 
doxy follows  the  Scripture.  Is,  iheo,  conversion  an  experi- 
ence, or  is  it  an  action?  Is  it  something  God  gives,  or 
something  which  he  commands?  Is  it  a  duty  to  be  done,  or 
a  gift  to  be  received?  Is  it  submission  to  his  will,  or  joy  in 
his  love?  a  new  life  of  obedience,  or  a  new  heart  of  faith? 
If  il  is  submission,  then  we  can  all  change  our  hearts  at 
once,  and  make  ourselves  love  -God  and  love  man.  But  who 
can  love  by  an  elfon  of  the  will  7  Yet,  if  the  new  life  is  a 
glf^,  then  we  have  no  power  to  procure  it,  and  can  only  wait 
till  God  sees  fit  to  send  it ;  and  how,  then,  can  we  be  called 
upon  to  be  converted? 

]  lere  is  a  difficulty  which  it  seems  to  us  Orthodoxy  does 
not  solve ;  and  yet  we  think  that  a  solution  is  to  be  foand  in  a 
very  simple  distinction,  which,  like  all  other  true  and  I'eul 
distinctions,  throws  light  on  many  other  difficulties. 

§  6,  Solved  hy  the  Dtitinetion  between  Converiion  and  Rs- 
generation,  —  The  distioctiou  of  whicli  we  s{ieak  is  between 
repentance  or  conversion  on  the  one  side,  and  regcneratiou 
or  a  new  life  on  the  other  side.  Repentance  or  conversion 
eoosista  in  renoimcing  all  sin,  and  resolving  to  forsake  it ; 
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in  Inraing  to  God,  with  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  his  will 
find  obeying  his  law.  This  conversion  or  repentance  is  an 
act  proceeding  from  the  will,  and  in  obedience  to  the  con- 
science. This  is  what  Gtod  commaads,  and  what  we  can  and 
ought  to  do.  Every  conscientious  person,  every  person  who 
{::  endeavoring  to  do  right  and  is  ready  to  act  up  to  his  light, 
is  a  converted  person.  Bvery  one  who  bales  bis  sins,  resist! 
tomplfltion,  watches  and  prays  against  it,  is  a  penitent  person. 
This  is  the  great,  broad  distinction  between  inan  and  man. 
This  divides  all  men  into  two  classes  —  those  who,  in  their 
will  and  purpose,  are  for  God,  truth,  and  right ;  end  those 
who,  because  they  are  not /or  God,  are  really  againtt  him. 

But,  besides  this  broad  distinction,  there  is  another  secon- 
dary digliuction  —  a  distinction  among  those  who  are  con- 
scientiously endeavoring  to  do  God's  will.  Among  the 
cojitierf«f  there  are  two  classes  —  the  regenerate  and  the 
uuregenerate.  A  man  may  be  converted,  and  not  be  regen- 
erate ;  for  a  man  may  repent  of  bis  sin  and  turn  towards 
God,  and  yet  not  hare  the  life  of  love  and  joy  which  we 
have  described. 

He  is  under  law,  not  under  grace.  He  is  struggling  to  do 
right,  but  is  not  borne  forward  on  a  joyful  tide-wave  of  love. 

§  7.  Men  may  he  divided,  religiously,  info  three  Classes,  not 
livo.  —  If  this  be  BO,  we  may  divide  men  into  three  classes, 
aud  not  into  two.  The  first  class  is  of  those  who  are  neither 
converted  nor  regenerate ;  the  second,  who  are  converted, 
but  not  regenerate ;  the  third,  who  are  converted,  and  also 
regenerate.  The  first  are  like  the  prodigal  in  the  parable,— 
living  without  God ;  the  second,  like  the  hired  servants  in 
the  flame  story,  —  serving  God  for  wages ;  the  third  are 
sous,  serving  from  love,  ever  with  iheir  Father,  and  all  that 
he  has  is  theirs.  The  motive  of  the  first  class  is  selfish  will, 
selfish  pleaiture ;  the  motive  of  the  second  is  duly ;  that  of 
the  third,  love.  The  first  are  without  law,  the  second  un> 
der  law,  the  third  under  grace.     And  so  we  might  multiply 
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distinctions.  But  is  iL  not  clear  to  common  observation,  that 
this  threefold  clasaiScation  meela  the  fncts  of  life  better  than 
the  other?  There  are  three  degrees  of  characler.  There  13 
the  worldly  man,  who  is  just  as  good  or  bad  as  society 
around  bim  leads  him  to  be ;  whose  virtues  result  merely 
from  a  happy  organization,  or  fortuaate  iaflueaces.  hut  who 
has  no  principle  of  goodoesa,  no  purpose  of  Tight 
eerioDS  aim  in  life.  Then  there  is 
who  means  to  live,  aod  does  live,  by  a  standard  of  morality  ; 
who  has  a  serious  aim,  hut  who  is  not  yet  deeply  and  joy- 
fully religious ;  whose  religion,  at  auy  rate,  is  hard  woik, 
not  confiding,  child-like  faith.  And  then  there  is  the  Chris- 
tian believer,  who  has  begun  to  live  from  faith  ;  who  begins 
to  feel  a  higher  life  pouring  iato  his  heart  from  on  high ; 
who  has  help  and  strength  from  above.  From  bis  heart  the 
burden  has  been  lifted,  and  he  has  become  again  as  a  little 
child.  He  knows  how  to  pray  the  prayer  of  faith.  He  may 
not  be  so  very  much  better  than  the  other  ill  outward  chai> 
acter ;  but  he  has  the  principle  within  him  which  will  make 
all  things  new,  sooner  or  later. 

The  Mew  Testament  coufirms  this  view  of  a  threeluld 
division.  We  saw,  in  our  last  chapter,  that  the  apoelle 
Paul,  who  considers  human  nature  to  consist  of  three  ele- 
ments,—  spirit,  soul,  aod  body,  —  divides  mankind  into  the 
carnal  man,  the  natural  (psychical  or  soulish)  man,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  The  carnal  man  is  he  in  whom  the  bodily 
instincts  and  appetites  are  supreme.  "  He  is  not  subject  la 
Ihe  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  The  natural  mun 
is  he  in  whom  the  $oul  is  supreme :  he  is  neither  carnul  oa 
one  side,  nor  spiritual  on  the  other.  "He  cannot  receive 
ijie  ibings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ; "  yet  he  is  not  in  opposition 
and  hostility  to  them,  like  the  carual  man,  whose  mind  is 
eumity  against  God. 

Still  more  plainly  does  the  apostle  indicate  the  distinction 
when  speaking  of  those  who  are  without  law,  those  who  are 
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nnder  law,  and  those  who  ate  free  from  law  and  above  it. 
Tlie  first  state  he  describes  in  such  words  as  these  :  "  I  waa 
alive  without  the  law  once "  —  the  glad,  natural  life  aud 
freedom  before  coascieuce  is  developed.  But  coQHczieQCe  does 
awuke  in  all :  "  The  commaDduient  came,  sin  revived,  aiid 
I  died."  When  mau  sees  that  he  ought  to  serve  God,  yet 
-  coatinues  to  serve  the  flesh  and  the  world,  he  is  spoken  of  as 
dcnd  in  sin  ;  for  all  the  principle  of  progress  ceases.  But  if 
he  does  endeavor  to  do  right,  then  Faul  spenks  of  him  aa 
vnder  law,  and  on  bis  way  to  a  higher  state.  That  higher 
Btate  be  speaks  of  as  being  "  delivered  from  the  law,  to  serve 
in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  oldness  of  letter." 

Thus  wo  see  that  all  religious  experiences  coincide.  The 
esperience  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  exactly  the  same,  iu  its 
essentials,  with  that  of  every  soul,  however  humble,  that 
begins  and  goes  forward  in  the  Christian  life. 

If  this  distiDCtion  between  conversion  and  regeneration  ba 
correct,  it  removes  the  difficulty  in  the  Orthodox  statement. 

§  8.  Difference  between  Conversion  and  Regeneration,  — 
Convei'siou  is  an  act,  regeneration  an  experience.  "  Turn 
ye,  turn  ye ;  for  why  will  ye  die?"  is  the  command  of  the 
Old  Testament.  "  Kepent,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out ; "  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  the  command  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  duty  to  repent ;  but  to  become 
regenerate  is  not  a  duty  ;  that  is  a  gift,  to  be  received  aftei 
wards.  God  commands  conversion ;  he  bestows  regenert 
tion.  Submission  is  an  act  of  our  own :  faith  is  llic  gift  of 
Goil.  A  change  of  outward  life  and  conduct  we  can  accom 
plish  oarselvea ;  at  least,  we  en,o  endeavor  to  accomplish  it 
but  the  change  of  heart  God  himself  will  bestow. 

Conversion,  a  turning  round,  is  necessarily  instantaneous 
it  is  a  change.  But  regeneration,  or  reception  of  divine 
IjOvo,  is  a  stale,  not  sudden,  but  passing  by  gradations  into 
a  deeper  and  deeper  life  of  faith  and  joy. 
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So,  loo,  conversion  may  be  repeated :  we  may  often  RaA 
that  we  have  again  tumed  round,  and  are  going  the  wi-ong 
way.  But  the  inflow  of  life,  wheo  begun,  cannot  be  begun 
again.  'When  God  lias  touched  the  heart  with  his  love,  it  is 
forever  lifted  by  that  diviue  experience  beyood  the  region 
of  mere  latv.     We  can  never  forget  it.     These  are  the 

**  Trntba  which  araks 

Wbioh  neither  HaUeaeneii  aor  Duul  eadcaror, 

Nor  man  Dor  bo;, 
Nor  Rnghl  Ihnt  !■  at  enmltf  with  jDj, 
Can  uttn[ J  aboUab  or  deatrxr." 

And  herein  lies  the  basis  of  the  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
*'  perseverance  of  saints." 

§  9,  UTtnatisfactoTy  Altitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church. — 
We  cannot  but  thiuk  the  attitude  of  Orthodoxy  towards  this 
part  of  Christianity  to  be  singularly  unsatisfactory  aud  ineffi- 
cient. The  work  of  the  Church,  all  admit,  is  to  convert  the 
world  to  God,  and  so  save  it  from  the  power  and  evil  of  sin. 
But  if  this  is  a  work  which  the  Church  has  to  do,  it  ought 
surely  to  have  some  fixed  method  or  rule  by  which  to  act. 
It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  accident  whether  it  can  do  its 
work  or  n)t.  It  should  not  he  in  doubt,  every  day,  as  to 
the  snceefj  to  come  from  ils  efforts.  If  its  work  is  to  make 
men  Christians,  it  ought  to  know  how  to  do  it,  b^  able  to  do 
it,  and  know  when  it  is  done.  Such  Is  the  case  with  all 
other  work.  If  a  man  is  to  build  a  house,  he  does  not  bring 
together  his  materials,  hire  his  carpenters  and  masons,  and, 
when  all  are  on  the  grouad,  sit  down  with  them,  and  wait  for 
Bonie  emotion  or  interior  change  by  which  they  will  be  ena- 
bled to  go  on  and  do  their  work.  If  we  are  mechaulcs, 
mcrchunls,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  we  do  not  wait  for 
a  revival  before  we  can  properly  fulfil  our  engagements.  It 
is  only  in  the  work  of  converting  the  world  to  God  —  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  —  that  such  a  strange 
system  is  adopted.     Wo  are  told  to  put  ourselves  in  tbb 
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proper  place,  namelj',  the  Church  ;  cdtect  our  materials,  that 
is,  the  menns  of  grftce  ;  and  then  we  are  to  wait  until,  some- 
hon  or  other,  wc  may  bo  able  to  f^et  rdtgion.  Beligiou  is 
made  a  Bpasm,  a  struggle,  an  agony  —  not  a  regular  work, 
ncrt  a  steady  growth.  Everything  about  it  19  uncerlain  and 
tentative.  No  one  knows  when  be  will  betmme  a  Christian, 
but  hopes,  some  time  or  other,  that  he  shall  be  made  one. 
The  common  thought,  produced  by  the  common  Orthodos 
syslem  of  preaching,  waa  expressed  once  in  a  public  meetiug 
by  Henry  Clay.  "  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  a  Christian.  I  am 
Borry  I  am  not.  1  wish  I  were.  I  hope  that,  some  day,  I 
eball  be."  He  did  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  he  was  an 
nnlieliever ;  but  be  bad  adopted  the  helpless,  passive  system 
by  which  he  was  taught  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
lilt  some  great  change  should  take  place  in  bis  Boul. 

Oiit  of  this  way  of  thought  comes  the  revival  system , 
which  is  a  curious  bleudiug  of  machinery  and  expectation, 
of  adroit  and  careful  management  with  reliance  on  some 
great  inspiration.  Crisis  and  develupment  are  to  be  expected, 
no  doubt ;  but  we  do  not  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  Spring.  It 
is  ours  to  plant  and  to  water,  but  it  is  God's  to  give  the 
increase.     That,  therefore,  should  be  left  to  him. 

The  revival  system  is  Arminianism  grafted  on  Calvinism. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  belief  that  man  is  wholly  passive 
in  conversion,  and  is  not  able  to  prepare  himself  thereunto, 
with  the  opposite  doctrine  that  by  a  use  of  means  be  can 
become  a  Christian.  It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  Calvinistii. 
article  that  God,  when  he  chooses,  calls  those  he  has  predes- 
tined to  eternal  life,  with  the  attempt  to  make  him  choose 
our  time  and  way.  Such  a  system,  disjointed  at  its  centre, 
must  necessarily  work  badly,  and  result  in  an  alterontiou  of 
feverish  heats  and  aguish  chills.  To  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Church  by  revivals  is  as  unreasonable  aa  it  would  be  to 
carry  on  a  school,  or  a  cotton  fiictory,  by  a  revival  system  — 
alternations  of  violent  study  and  work,  followed  by  relapses 
into  indolence  and  sloth. 
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The  Church  of  Rome  has  a  great  advantage  over  Prot- 
estaat  Orthodoxy  ia  this  respect.  It,  too,  admits  revivals, 
and  haa  its  periods  of  eztraordiaary  attention  to  retigioo.  But 
there  is  this  great  difference.  It  does  not  depend  on  ihem 
for  creating  Christianity  in  the  soul ;  it  uses  them  only  for 
increasing  its  warmth  and  power.  In  the  Roman  Church 
every  baptized  person  is  a  Christian  so  long  as  he  does  not 
coDtinne  in  mortal  sin,  hut  by  the  regular  use  of  the  sacni- 
menta  preserves  his  Christian  life.  The  essential  work  of 
the  Church  is  done  by  its  regular  methods  —  by  baptism, 
confession,  and  its  ritual  service.  In  the  Church  of  Rome, 
all  connected  with  it  are  Christians,  and  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. In  Protestant  Orthodox  churches,  if  any  of  those  bom 
and  brought  up  in  it  are  Christians,  it  ia,  so  far  as  'they  are 
concerned,  a  happy  accident. 

All  this  shows  something  wrong  in  the  common  theory  of 
conversion.  Every  oue  in  a  Christian  community  who  de- 
sires to  be  a  Christian  ought  to  be  able  to  become  one. 
Christianity  is  a  gospel,  because  it  opens  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all.  The  call  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  was 
lo  follow  Christ,  Any  one  who  was  willing  to  follow  Christ 
was  baptized  at  once,  and  became  a  Christian.  Ko  one 
waited  till  he  should  experience  sonie  remarkable  interior 
change,  or  some  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  promise 
at  first  was,  that  whosoever  became  a  Christian  ghoutd  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  afterwards.  Spiritual  influences  were  not 
the  coadition  of  Christianity,  but  the  result  of  Christianity. 

One  bad  consequence  of  the  Orthodox  idea  is  discourage- 
ment on  the  oue  side,  and  spiritual  pride  on  the  othei'. 
Those  who  are  not  converted  are  discouraged,  and  deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  Christian  faith.  Those  who  think  they 
have  been  converted  are  satisfied  with  this  post  experience, 
and  believe  themselves  Christians  on  the  strength  of  it. 
Because  some  spiritual  commotion  took  place  in  their  soula 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  they  consider  themselves  cUil- 
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dren  of  God  and  heirs  of  hU  favor,  though  in  their  dailj 
lives  they  may  show  littlo  proof  of  practical  Christiaoity. 
And  the  result  of  this,  again,  is  a  professed  distrust,  by  the 
mt^ority  of  sensible  meu,  of  such  couversious.  Ueu  of  the 
world  do  not  find  (hat  professed  Christiana  are  better  tbaa 
themselves.  Often,  indeed,  church  members  are  not  so  just, 
holiest,  manly,  or  truthful  as  those  who  mahe  no  claim  to 
religion.  And  the  reasou  is  simply  this  —  that  they  havo 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  does 
not  consist  in  righteousness,  but  in  certain  religious  experi- 

S  10.  The  Esamtiid  Thing  for  Man  U  to  repent  and  be 
converted ;  that  it,  to  make  it  hia  Purpose  to  obey  Ood  in  all 
Thing».  —  As  far  as  man  is  concerned,  repentance  is  the  one 
thing  needful.  But  by  repentaoce  we  do  not  mean  sorrow 
or  contrition,  but  simply  turning  round  whenever  we  are 
going  wrong,  and  beginning  at  once  to  go  right.  This  is 
something  in  every  man's  power,  and  tltis  makes  him  a 
Christian ;  this  gives  him  a  claim  to  all  the  promises  aod 
hopes  of  the  gospel  here  and  hereafter.  It  would  seem 
that  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  repentance 
while  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  stands  in  the  Bible. 
That  divine  story  gives  us  the  whole  theory  of  repentance 
and  regeneration  —  repentance  being  that  which  comes  from 
man,  regeneration  that  which  is  given  by  God.  When  tlie 
prodigal  son  was  aware  of  bb  sin  and  soirow,  and  said,  "  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father ; "  and  when  he  arose,  and 
went  to  bis  father,  and  confessed  bis  sin  and  need,  then  lie 
had  repented,  it  was  sisaply  going  to  bis  father  with  the 
purpose  of  obedience.  And  when  the  father  received  him, 
not  with  reproach,  but  with  pardon  and  joy,  then  he  was 
born  again,  introduced  into  a  new  life,  into  the  peace,  and 
love,  and  freedom  of  his  own  home. 

''  One  thing  is  needful,"  said  Jesus  ;  that  is,  to  sit  at  the 
bet  of  the  Master,  to  follow  him,  to  become  his  disciple. 
16* 
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Tliat  is  all  we  hnve  to  do  ;  then  we  M-e  eafe.  We  caa  trust 
G'hI  to  do  his  part  if  we  do  ours.  He  will  give  us  his  Hol^ 
Spirit ;  he  will  give  ua  a  new  heatl ;  he  will  pot  bis  peace 
aod  strength  into  our  souls.  It  la  not  necessary  tn  be 
anxious,  or  to  be  inspecting  our  feelings  to  see  if  we  are 
feeling  right.  All  such  introspectioa  is  onuecessary  it  we 
have  fo'lh  in  God  and  hie  promises.  We  are  Christinas  just 
B9  long  as  wo  are  obeying  God  and  following  Christ.  AVhea 
wc  find  ourselves  disobedient,  selfish,  guing  wrong,  iboa  the 
one  thing  needful  is  to  repect  and  be  coaverUtd.  We  are  to 
come  back  to  our  duty. 

The  general  impression  in  Orthodox  charches,  resulting 
from  the  preaching,  is,  that  not  mudi  is  gained  by  doing 
one's  duty  unless  one  is  regenerate.  Doing  our  duty  does 
not  make  us  Christians,  does  not  save  the  soul ;  so,  why  be 
particular  in  doing  more  than  others,  or  being  better  than 
others?  Orthodox  congregHtious  believe  in  the  new  life,  but 
not  in  obedience  as  its  necessary  antecedent. 

Unitarians,  ou  the  other  band,  believe  in  obedience,  but 
have  little  faith  in  a  higher  life  as  attainable  here.  Hence 
a  Unitarian  congregfttion  usually  consists  of  intelligent,  vir- 
tuons,  well-meaning  people,  but  destitute  of  enthiieiasin,  and 
with  little  confidence  in  the  new  birth  or  religious  life. 

Unitarians  believe  in  obedience  as  the  one  thing  needful ; 
and  in  this  they  are  right.  But  they  are  wrong  in  not  ex- 
pecting (he  influences  which  God  is  always  ready  to  give, 
which  change  ibe  heart,  and  fill  it  with  a  peace  passing 
understandiog,  which  make  duties  easy,  which  fill  life  with 
jo;',  and  ti^e  the  siiug  from  death.  The  Orthodox  believe 
in  all  these  higher  eniotiotis  and  states  of  the  soul,  but  im- 
fbi'luDately  do  not  believe  in  obedience  as  tJie  one  thiox 
uecilful.  They  think  that  some  emotional  transaction  in  tlie 
soul  is  the  oue  thing  needful. 

§  11.  Hegentratioit  i»  Qo^»  Work  in  the  Sotd.  Exami- 
na^on  of  the  ClaasiaU  Patiage,  or  eonveriiUion  of  Jjttm  intA 
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Nicodtnwt.  —  In  the  third  chnpter  of  John  we  hav«  the  con- 
versation whi(^  has  been  made  ^e  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  nev  birth. 

Id  this  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Nioodemns  we  hare 
the  old  argument,  which  is  always  being  renewed,  between 
the  letter  and  the  spirit,  between  knowledge  and  insight, 
between  routine  and  genius,  ceremony  and  inspiration,  the 
past  and  the  fnture,  the  goodness  of  habit  and  the  holiness 
bom  out  of  the  living  viaion  of  good.  In  fact  this  little  dia- 
logue may  be  considered  as  a  renewal,  on  a  higher  plane,  of 
the  pictnre  given  ns  by  Luke  of  the  boy  Jesns  in  the  temple 
talking  with  the  doctors. 

'ITie  common  doctrine  of  the  Orthodot  churches  about  this 
diapter  is,  that  Jesus  teaches  here  that  no  man  can  be  a 
Christian  or  a  good  m&n  unless  he  passes  through  some 
mysterious  esperience,  usually  sudden,  of  which  he  must  be 
oonsdous,  which  gives  him  a  certain  definite  series  of  very 
deep  feelings.  First,  he  must  feel  very  deeply  that  he  is  a 
sinner  ;  then  that  he  cannot  by  any  effort  of  his  own  become 
different;  thirdly,  that,  unless  God  makes  him  different,  he 
never  can  be  saved ;  and,  lastly,  he  must  feel  that  God  will 
change  his  heart,  and  save  him.  Having  passed  through 
this  kind  of  experience,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  "born 
again  ; '  that  he  is  a  Christian  ;  that  he  is  a  new  creature ; 
that  he  has  a  new  heart ;  that  if  he  dies  now  he  will  go  to 
heaven ;  whereas,  if  ho  had  died  before,  he  would  have  gone 
to  hell.  It  is  also  Orthodox  to  believe  that  a  man  can  <lo 
nothing    himself  \a  produce  this  change  of  heart,  or   facili- 

A  very  interesting  book  was  published  not  long  ago,  writ- 
ten by  Sliss  Catherine  Beecher,  in  which  she  describes  the 
sufferings  caused  in  her  own  experience  by  this  theory  of 
regeneration.  Her  fiither  fully  believed  in  it,  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  carry  all  his  children  through  it  somehow  or 
other.     Tb^  conversions,  to  be  sure,  were  not  alt  quite  in 
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rule ;  especially  ihat  of  Henry  Be«ina  to  have  been  a  little 
abnormal,  if  we  may  trust  an  aucouat  giveu  by  himself  in  an 
article  on  the  dissolutioa  of  tbe  Bondoia  Street  Church  and 
congregation,  Boston,  of  which  his  father  was  the  first  oiiu- 
ist«r.  The  deseription  is  so  suggestive  that  we  will  quote 
tlie  passage :  — 

"If  somebody  will  look  in  the  old  records  of  Hanover 
glntet  Church  about  1829,  they  will  find  a  name  there  of  a 
boy  about  fifteen  years  old,  who  was  brought  into  the  Church 
on  B  sympathetic  wave,  and  who  well  remembers  how  cold 
and  almost  paralyzed  he  felt  white  the  committee  questioned 
him  about  hie  '  hope '  and  '  evidences,'  which  upon  review 
amounted  to  this  —  that  tbe  son  of  such  a  father  ought  to  be 
a  good  and  pious  boy.  Being  tender-hearted  and  quick  to 
respond  to  moral  sympathy,  he  had  been  caught  and  inflamed 
in  a  school  excitement,  but  was  just  getting  over  it  when 
summoned  to  Boston  to  join  the  church  1  On  the  morning 
of  Ihe  day,  he  went  to  church  without  seeing  anything  he 
looked  at.  He  heard  his  name  called  from  the  pulpit  among 
many  others,  and  trembled ;  rose  up  with  every  emotion 
petrified ;  counted  the  spots  on  the  carpet ;  looked  piteously 
up  at  the  cornice  i  heard  tbe  fans  creak  in  tbe  pews  near 
him ;  felt  thankful  to  a  fly  that  lit  on  his  face,  as  if  some- 
thing familiar  at  last  had  come  to  break  an  awful  trance ; 
heai-d  faintly  a  reading  of  the  articles  of  faith ;  wondered 
whether  he  should  be  struck  dead  for  not  feeljng  mure  — 
whether  he  should  go  to  hell  for  touching  the  bread  and 
wine  that  he  did  not  dare  to  take  nor  to  refuse ;  spent  the 
morning  service  uncertain  whether  dreaming,  or  out  of  Ihe 
body,  or  in  a  trance  ;  and  at  last  walked  home  crying,  and 
wishing  he  knew  what,  now  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he 
should  do,  and  how  he  was  to  do  it.  Ah,  well;  there  is  a 
vorld  of  things  in  children's  minds  that  grown-up  people  do 
not  imagine,  though  they,  too,  once  were  young  1 " 

Now,  if  his  Elate  of  mind)  thus  described,  hod  been  at 
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that  time  exposed  and  told,  it  would  not  have  been  thonght 
a  very  eound  Orthodox  experience.  But  in  reality  the  boy 
was  at  that  very  time  as  good  a  Christian  for  a  boy  as  he  is 
now  for  a  man.  But  Miss  Beecher,  in  the  book  referred  to, 
telb  us  that  when  one  of  her  other  brothers  was  striving  in 
prayer  for  this  change  of  heart,  with  groans  and  stniggles, 
the  house  was  like  a  tomb.  The  poor  young  man  was  iu 
his  chamber  alone,  and  bis  groans  and  cries  were  henrd 
tlirough  the  whole  house.  All  the  other  members  of  the 
family  staid  in  their  own  rooms  in  silence,  until  at  last,  by 
some  i:BturaI  reaction  of  feeling,  there  came  a  sense  of  rest 
and  peace  to  his  mind,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  new 
birth.  She  also  describes  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Payson,  of 
Portland,  tortured  his  little  danghter,  three  years  old,  by  a 
torture  as  well  meant,  as  conscientious,  and  more  terrible 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  He  told  his  little  daugh- 
ter that  slie  hated  God ;  that  she  must  have  a  change  of 
heart,  but  that  she  could  not  get  it  for  herself;  and  tliat 
even  her  prayers,  until  she  was  converted,  were  ouly  making 
her  worse.  The  poor  little  girl  denied  that  she  hated  (rod  ; 
she  said  she  was  sure  she  loved  him.  Then  the  misguided 
father  brought  up  all  her  little  childish  faults  as  a  proof  that 
slie  hated  God ;  for  if  she  loved  him  she  would  never  do 
wrong.  And  so,  from  three  years  of  age  till  she  was  thir- 
teen, this  poor,  infatuated  parent  tormented  this  little  child 
by  keeping  her  on  this  spiritual  rack  —  all  because  of  a  fiilse 
view  of  [lie  passages  concerning  regeneration  iu  the  Bible. 
And  when  we  think  of  the  twenty  thoueaad  pulpits  which 
to>day  are  teaching  in  this  coimlry  this  same  sort  of  belief, 
tt  is  evident  that  it  is  our  duty  to  see  what  the  Master  really 
meant  to  teach  us  by  this  passage. 

NicodemuB  is  the  type  of  a  class  of  men  common  in  all 
limes.  We  have  seen  Nicodemus  very  often.  He  is  a 
good  man  whose  goodness  has  no  life  in  it.  His  goodness  ia 
K  sort  of  an  automaton  —  all  machinery  and  no  soul.     He  is 
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BO  thorougbly  right  in  all  be  does ;  everythiog  about  him  is  a* 
proper;  he  ia  ao  perfectly  en  regie  in  his  owaeyes,— that  wa 
eometimea  wiah  that  he  might  be  betrayed  icto  some  impro> 
priety,  commit  some  not  too  great  folly,  have  some  escapade 
of  rash  enthuaiasm.  Tou  I'eapect  him  so  much,  yoa  wonder 
why  yoa  do  not  love  him  more.  It  ia  because  he  is  not  <^iea 
to  infiueoce.  His  goodnese  is  so  rigid,  his  opinions  so  declitred, 
hJE  character  so  pronounced,  that  there  is  no  crack  any  whero 
hj  which  God  or  man  can  reach  him.  He  baa  a  whole  armor 
oi  opinions  all  round  him,  and  you  cannot  get  through  it. 
Ho  has  narrowed  himself,  and  shut  himself  in,  so  that  he 
feels  QO  influence  of  sympathy  coming  from  the  wide  ocean 
of  humanity  arouad,  no  iufluence  of  love  from  the  deep 
heaven  of  God  above.  He  is  a  sort  of  good  rhinoceros,  with 
a  skin  so  thick  tltat  nothing  can  pierce  it. 

Nicodemus  was  such  a  man,  and  he  came  to  Jesus  with 
all  his  opinions  cut  aod  dried,  ready  for  au  argumeot.  He 
begins  in  a  very  formal  and  precise  way.  "  Rabbi,  wg 
know  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man  can  da 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him.'* 
He  observes  all  proprieties;  he  calb  Jesue  Doctor,— 
*'  Rabbi,"  —  but  takes  good  care  not  to  call  him  Christ.  Ho 
gives  his  reason  for  thinking  Jesus  a  leachcr  come  from  God, 
namely,  his  miracles.  Not  hb  holiness,  not  his  inspiration, 
not  his  supreme  sweetness,  not  that  he  is  a  channel  through 
which  God's  tenderness  ruus  down  iuW  our  hearts.  No; 
he  sees  no  such  spiritual  proof  as  this,  hut  a  merely  logical 
one,  expressed  almost  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism.  Uajor 
jiropositton  —  "  No  man  can  work  miracles  without  God's 
lielp."  Minor  proposition — "Jesus  works  miracles.*'  Con- 
clusion —  "  Therefore  Josus  lias  God's  help." 

Now,  what  does  Jesus  reply  ?  Evidently  much  of  the  cou- 
versation  has  been  omitted.  We  have  only  the  substauce  of 
it  here.  "  You  believe  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Nicodemus." 
"  Certainly."    "  Huw  do  yon  expect  to  know  it  when  you  see 
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it  ?  "  ■■  By  Bums  great  outward  signs ;  something  which  8b»U 
shake  heaven  and  earth ;  the  Measiali  coming  ia  the  skj',  with 
ftDj^ls."  "NicoUemua,  you  cauaot  even  see  the  kiogdona 
whea  it  is  herti,  if  you  look  for  it  so ;  you  must  be  bora  iigaia 
yourself;  you  must  be  changed,  and  become  as  a  little  cldld, 
in  order  to  eater  the  kiugdom."  We  remember  that  Peter, 
who  was  probably  not  half  as  good  as  NicodemuS)  an  inipiil; 
uve  .w>ul,  was  nevertheless  enough  of  a  little  child,  in  opea- 
U9S8  of  heart,  to  see  that  this  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
—  tliia  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus,— and  that  Jesus  was  the 
Uesaiab. 

But  Nicodemus  says,  "  No,  A  Grentile,  a  heathea,  ought, 
oo  doubt,  to  begin  at  the  begiauing,  give  up  all  his  old  opiu- 
ioQs,  and  be  born  of  water  by  being  baptized.  Ho  should  ba- 
gia  by  »  recantation.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  meau  by 
being  bom  again.  But  J  ought  not,  for  I  am  a  Jew,  grown 
up  JQ  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  learned  from  Moses  and  the 
prophets.     Hq  I  need  not  begin  my  life  again." 

Jesua  then  replies,  "  The  form  is  nothing.  You  must  be 
bom  not  only  of  water,  but  of  the  Spirit,  iu  order  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.  You  need  not  only  to  wash  off  all  your 
old  opinions  and  conduct,  aa  ibe  Gentiles  must  do  ;  but  aUo 
you  moat  be  made  a  Utile  child  by  laying  your  heart  open  to 
God's  Spirit,  and  ktting  it  lead  your  thoughts  into  uew  wuyd, 
your  heart  into  new  love,  and  your  lite  into  new  action. 
You  most  be  wilKug  to  follow  me,  not  by  night  only,  but  in 
the  day.  If  they  turn  you  out  of  the  Suihediini,  you  must 
not  mind  that ;  you  must  hud  your  happiness  in  gelling  goo<l 
and  doing  good ;  receiving  God's  love  ioto  your  aoiil,  ami 
letting  it  go  out  again.  You  must  give  yourself  up  to  Ihts 
divine  iafluence." 

Then  Nicudemus  says,  "  Sou)  can  these  things  be?  "  lis 
wishes  to  se«  the  way,  to  have  it  all  marked  out ;  to  have  a 
creed  wi^  all  its  articles  of  belief  fixed ;  a  programme  of 
■bat  he  is  to  do  arrauged.    The  spirit  he  does  uM  quite 
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understaod.  Give  it  to  him  xa  the  letter,  acid  he  caa  do  it. 
Hu  w„nts  a  map  of  iho  operations  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit, 

"  Are  you  a  teacher  of  Isrtiel,  and  do  not  know  thia?"  rg- 
ptiee  Jesus.  "  The  whole  Old  Testament  is  full  of  this  ia- 
spiration ;  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  and  going,  in  a 
tliousaDd  ways,  and  not  by  any  special  rn!e  or  method ;  go* 
ing  as  the  wind  comes  and  goes  in  the  sky,  we  do  not  know 
vbence  or  how."  It  is  well  that  some  things  camtot  be  nr- 
r.iaged  beforehand  —  well  that  do  almaoac  can  tell  if  the 
wind  to-morrow  is  to  be  east  or  west,  north  or  south. 

I  sit  in  the  sweet  autumn  woods.  I  see  the  squirrel  leap 
from  bi'anch  to  brunch.  I  hear  the  woodpecker  tapping  the 
trunk  with  sagacious  beak,  watching  when  the  sound  shall  in- 
dicate that  a  worm  has  hidden  himself  below  the  bark.  All 
else  is  calm  and  still.  I  look  up  and  see  the  white  clouds 
drifting  through  the  deep  ocean  of  blue  above.  Then  there 
comes  a  sudden  shiver  through  the  tree-tops,  a  sprinkling  of 
dry  leaves  on  the  grass,  a  whisper,  a  rush  of  air ;  and  now 
every  tree  is  swinging  its  branches  in  the  breeze. 

So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit  1  God  comes  to 
us  all  in  these  uncalculated,  incalculable  ways.  He  moves 
our  couscience  by  Ihe  light  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  in  another 
soul.  There  comes  through  all  the  land  a  fresh  breeze  of 
justice  and  right,  and  all  at  once  we  feel  that,  we  ought  to 
lead  better  lives,  more  manly,  more  true.  There  comes  a 
revival  of  honesty,  as  well  as  of  piety.  Yesterday  you  did 
uot  care  for  it ;  now  you  do.  God's  holy  air  of  troth  and 
right  is  sweeping  through  the  land.  We  all  arise  and  say, 
"  No  matter  what  our  fathers  consented  to  ;  no  matter  what 
we  have  consented  to  in  past  times ;  we  wilt  have  no  more 
compromises  with  evil  and  sin,  no  more  concessions  to  tjran- 
uy  and  cruelty."  When  this  spirit  comes  to  a  nation,  or  to 
a  coukmunity,  it  is  as  much  a  revival  sent  by  God,  as  the 
refcrmatioD  of  Luther,  or  the  reformation  of  Wesley. 

t  esus  means  to  teach  us  here  that  the  Spirit  of  God  cornea 
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in  ■  great  manj  difieront  ways,  comes  unexpected  and  nn- 
foreseen,  conies  unappareut  as  the  invisible  air.  So  came 
tlie  reformation  of  Liitlier.  Luther  did  not  mean  to  make  a 
reformation,  or  to  build  a  new  Church.* 

All  recollect  the  stoiy  of  the  Quaker,  Glcorge  Fox,  bow  he 
went  from  Church  to  Church,  and  got  no  good,  and  at  last 
opentsd  his  sou)  to  God,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  new  and 
strange  thoughle  and  purposes,  and  became  a  reformer,  and 
founder  of  a  denomination,  uniutentionally.  And  so  the 
Quaker  moTcment  came — the  most  radical  reform  whichever 
(prang  up  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  abolished  the  ministry 
and  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  It  reformed 
the  theology  of  Christendom,  putting  the  inner  light  above  the 
written  words.  It  reformed  life,  opposing  war,  oaths,  slavery, 
aad  fashion.  And  as  it  came,  so  is  it  passing  away,  having 
done  Its  work.  Afi  the  breeze  dies  eoflly,  and  the  leaves 
cease  to  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  red  loaf  on  the  top- 
most twig,  far  up  in  the  sky,  leaves  off  its  airy  daace,  and 
at  last  hangs  motionless,  so  the  wild  air  which  stirred  in  Iha 
depths  of  all  hearts  dies  away  in  silence,  and  old  opinions 
and  old  customs  resume  their  places,  yet  all  purified  and 
changed.  Only  those  which  were  so  wholly  dead  that  the 
wind  blew  them  entirely  away,  are  gone  forever. 

So  are  the  changes  which  come  in  human  hearts,  we  know 
not  whence  or  how.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  Church  to 
have  a  stereotyped  experience,  to  which  all  must  conform. 
Procrustes  only  lopped  the  limbs  to  suit  the  measure  of  his 
bed ;  but  these  rules  and  moulds  for  the  spiritual  life,  cut 
down  the  new  man,  who  is  made  by  God'd  Spirit,  to  the  earth- 
ly standard  of  some  narrow  stunted  experience  of  other  times. 
Tliis  it  is  "  to  grieve  the  Spirit,"  and  to  "  quench  the  Spirit." 


•  Luther,  to  hie  '■  T.Ws-talk,"  ■Jiyi  of  his  preaphing  tgttaet  th 

e  pope,  and 

tta  taonnon*  l>bor«  It  mUlled,  "  If  I  hul  kaown  then  HbBt  I  n 

ow  know  of 

the  dimmlty  of  the  M>k,  Wn  borwe  sliould  not  ha.e  drawn  me  t 

olt."    "At 

thUtlnie  Dr.  Jerome  wllUsWod  ma,  and  Bsld, 'What  will  yon  do 

TbeywlU 

aot  endure  tU'    But  >Hld  I,  '  Wliat  If  the  j  mf  ondure  it ;  "■ 
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For  God's  Spirit  goes  overywhere,  and  where  it  goes  it  pro- 
duces the  best  evideDCe  of  ChrisliaDity  ia  sweet,  iicAy, 
Chrisdaa  lives.  It  ia  the  wind  which  blows  where  it  will, 
whinh  does  not  rua  on  a  railroad  through  tlie  sky,  or  stop  *t 
any  particular  stations  in  the  claiids,  or  go  by  any  timetable. 
God's  Spirit  comes  and  goes  not  according  to  any  mles  of 
ours.  The  publicans  and  sianers  have  it,  and  show  It,  soom^ 
times,  instead  of  the  Scribes  and  Fharisees.  For  so  lh« 
apostle  declares  that  there  are  "  differences  of  operatkui,  bat 
the  same  Spirit." 

Sometimes  yoa  see  a  bard  man,  »  man  of  the  world,  who 
has  been  fighting  his  way  through  life,  till  he  has  come  to 
rely  wholly  on  himself,  and  feels  like  some  of  thosa  rocliy 
reefs  which  stand  out  in  the  sea  on  oor  New  England  coast, 
and  have  borne  the  onset  of  a  thousand  sttmns.  Yet  at  last 
be  is  Boflened.  We  see  it,  we  feel  it.  There  is  a  strange 
soilness  in  his  tone,  a  gentleness  in  bis  manner,  a  suspicion 
of  moisture  in  bis  eye.  The  good  God  has  been  moying  Jn 
bis  heart ;  perhaps  it  was  by  some  trial  or  diaappointment, 
or  the  loss  of  some  curly-headed  darling,  who  went  up  to 
heaven,  and  left  the  doors  opeu  behind,  so  that  the  joyful 
music  which  welcomed  her  came  dowa  to  his  ears  and  louched 
bis  aouL 

When  men  see  that,  they  say,  "  Well,  there  is  amnethiug 
in  religion,  after  all,  if  it  can  touch  such  a  heart  as  his." 

Sometimes  we  see  a  Christian  who  ia  at  first  all  conscience, 
all  work.  Religion  meaua  to  him,  doing  his  duty.  He  in- 
teods  to  b«  a  Christian,  and  wishes  others  to  be  so.  But  it 
is  a  piece  of  hard  work.  His  Christianity  reminds  ooe  of 
the  poor  woman  who  thoi^ht  it  "a  diore  to  live."  Biit 
after  a  while,  we  see  a  change— -very  gradual,  but  still  very 
certain.  He  is  beginning  to  get  acquainted  with  the  gospel 
side  of  Christianity.  He  learns  to  foi^ve  himself  bis  own 
sins,  and  so  he  can  forgive  others.  His  face  begins  to  reflect 
more  and  more  of  heaven.    It  is  the  change  which  comes  to 
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the  gr^es  in  October.  Porhapa  you  have  sodiq  Catawbn 
grapes  on  the  south  aide  gf  your  bouse,  and  they  grow  very 
DJcely  all  throngb  the  summer.  ■  They  are  good,  large  grapes 
well  formed,  good  clusters,  but  very  sour.  But  by  and  by 
there  comes  the  final  diange ;  the  juice  grows  swecl  witbtu 
the  berry.  There  ia  but  a  very  Utile  difference  i'l  its  i^paar- 
ance,  but  a  very  great  change  within. 

When  ne  see  thia  alteratioa  iu  a  mau,  we  say,  "  There  is 
surely  som^mg  in  ChrUiianity  to  produce  such  a  change. 
Why,  what  a  very  sweet  Christian  be  boa  grown  to  be  I  It 
took  all  the. summer  and  part  of  the  fall  lo  do  the  work; 
but  DO  matter.  God  is  not  in  a  hurry.  Some  fruit  ripeos 
BOODBr,  and  some  later ;  that  is  all. 

I  looked  up  from  my  table  as  I  wrote  these  words,  and 
saw  from  my  window  a  tulip  tree  and  a  maple,  each  dressed 
in  its  royal  robes  of  beauty  —  the  gifi  of  (he  declining  year ; 
the  green  leaves  of  the  one  touched  with  gold,  a&d  the  other 
with  its  crimson  and  scarlet  glories.  They  were  full  of  sun- 
light, and  made  the  whole  landscape  glad  and  gay.  Ko 
.Tyrian  loom  could  rival  the  purple  splendors  and  deep  criiii- 
aon  trf  these  trees.  Why  does  God  give  nil  this  varied  beauty 
to  the  October  woods,  so  that  Solomon  in  all  bis  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  oaks  or  maples?  Is  not  this 
siso  to  tondi  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  his  love?  An  au- 
tumn ride  is  also  a  means  of  grace ;  quite  as  much  so,  per- 
liaps,  as  a  tract  or  sermon.  If  we  see  Gcod  in  nature,  then 
nature  may  also  be  the  source  of  a  new  birtli  to  ua. 

"  One  Impalso  Itom  the  Haluina  wood 


What  I  understand  Jesus,  then,  to  teach  in  this  passage, 
is,  that  we  must  become  as  little  children,  in  order  to  see 
bearenly  things;  that,  like  new-born  babes,  we  must  receive 
meekly  the  milk  of  the  word  of  God ;  that  spiritual  iufiueuces 
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sre  kU  aroaod  ns,  invisible  —  incalcuUblo  ;  tbat  not  bj  Iha 
regular  outward  means  of  religion  alone,  but  by  a  thounund 
other  ways,  God  comes  to  us.  Ho  means  that  we  should 
believe  in  the  presence  and  nearness  of  God's  Spirit  always ; 
that  we  should  open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  be  led  by  it 
■uto  truth  and  love.  He  meant  the  very  opposite  of  what 
he  has  been  made  to  mean.  He  did  not  mean  that  all  scub 
must  pass  through  one  and  the  same  religious  experience, 
but  that,  as  the  wind  blows  a  thousand  ways,  so  God's  Spirit 
comes  to  tho  heart  by  a  thousand  ways.  So  coming,  it 
makes  the  bard  heart  tender,  the  rude  will  gentle,  the  self- 
ish soul  generous,  gives  the  reckless  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Jesns  means  that  we  should  not  be  discouraged 
because  we  find  it  bard  to  correct  our  faults,  or  to  enter  into 
God's  love.  God's  Spirit  comes  to  ut  when  we  <»nnot  go  to 
find  it.  God's  love  comes  into  our  hearts  when  we  long  for 
it,  look  for  it,  wait  for  it. 

Look  up,  then,  poor  trembling  heart ;  look  up,  and  see 
God  near.  Look  up,  hard  heart,  and  feel  the  soft  showers 
of  divine  grace  coming  down  to  make  everything'tondcr. 
Look  up,  and  be  made  new  creatures,  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, be  bom  anew,  every  day,  into  a  fresh  inspiration,  faith, 
and  hope ;  and  so  enter  every  day  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I 

§  12.  Uvidencei  of  Begeneralion.  —  The  common  Orlho- 
dox  method  is  to  require  and  expect  evidence  of  tho  Christian 
change.  As  we  have  already  said,  a  Christian  is  expected 
to  know  and  to  be  able  to  tell  when,  where,  and  under  what 
circumstances  he  entered  into  the  new  life. 

But,  perhaps,  the  preliminary  question  is.  Ought  we  to  have, 
and  can  we  have,  any  evidence  at  all  of  the  new  life?  And 
to  this  question  many  reply  in  the  negative,  and  with  very 
good  reason. 

The  new  life  is  a  hidden  life ;  a  "  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God."  Its  essence  is  love,  and  love  is  an  inward  sentiment, 
not  an  outward  act.     Conviction  demands  utterance  ;  scitons 
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speak  louder  thtin  words  ;  but  love  is  accustomed  to  bide  it- 
self away  la  the  heart,  and  to  be  kuown  oalj  to  ita  object, 
aod  that  indirectly.  Evidence!  of  love  I  What  should  we 
think  of  asking  of  young  people  coming  to  be  married,  tbe 
eeidenee*  that  ihey  loved  each  other ;  obliging  tbcm  to  give  an 
account  of  their  experience ;  to  say  when,  where,  and  how 
tbey  began  first  to  care  for  each  other;  and  tlien,  if  the  evi- 
dence was  satisfactory,  allowing  them  to  be  married  I  Why, 
then,  ask  of  the  soul  wishing  to  be  united  with  God  and  Christ 
in  a  Christian  covenant,  to  tear  open  tbe  folded  bud  of  this 
tender  affection,  analyze  it  metaphysically,  measure  it  malh- 
ematicaliy,  and  cross-examine  it  as  a  witness  suspected  of 
fiilsehood  is  questioned  by  lawyers  before  a  jury? 

What  do  wo  know  of  this  new  life?  what  can  we  tell  of  it? 
Almost  always  it  comes  to  us  gradually  and  unconsciously. 
It  is  veiled  in  shadows,  misty  lights,  and  neutral  tints.  The 
■econd  life  comes  like  tlie  first.  Tbe  child  is  born,  and 
knows  not  of  the  awful  change  from  not  being  to  being  —  the 
immense  event  of  passage  from  unconscious  existence  to  cnn- 
sdous  life.  For  consciousness  dawns  slowly,  imperceptibly. 
The  infant  is  long  immersed  in  outward  things.  Years  pass 
before  it  becomes  awaro  of  the  fact  that  it  exists,  before  it 
begins  to  look  in  and  see  itself  In  the  mirror  of  reflection. 
So,  probably,  will  it  also  be,  when  we  pass  from  this  life  into 
the  next.  We  shall,  perhaps,  awaken  very  gradually,  in  the 
future  life,  to  the  knowledge  that  we  are  ia  another  state. 
As  the  little  child  becomes  quite  at  home  in  this  world  before 
be  thinks  to  ask  iiow  he  came  hero,  so  probably  in  the  other 
world  we  shall  become  quite  at  Lome  with  the  angels,  before 
ico  shall  begin  to  say,  "  I  am  in  heaven." 

All  the  births  of  time  partake  of  this  quality.     Tbey  do 

not  reflect  on  themselves,  are  not  surprised  at  themselves, 

hut  come  as  a  matter  of  courso.     Years  after,  when   tho 

«arly  heat  of  the  new  life  has  grown  cold,  the  historinns  and 

17« 
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bio^nphers  nm've  to  extkmiDe  it  in  Iho  crucible  of  their 
painful  HDatjsis,  and  to  tell  ub  how  wonderful  it  is. 

How  can  any  man  prove  thai  he  it  alive  f  Why  should  ha 
prove  it?  Let  his  life  ahdw  itself,  but  not  try  to  prove  it- 
self. Let  its  light  shine,  and  those  who  see  its  good  and  joj 
will  glorify  tlie  Father  iu  heaven  who  haa  eent  it. 

The  mislake  here,  as  before,  is  in  confounding  conversion 
and  regeneration. 

Including  in  the  terma  '*  converaion  "  and  "  repentance  " 
the  whole  activity  of  the  will,  the  religions  purpose,  the  aim 
of  life,  it  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see,  con- 
tinually, what  it  is.  "  Know  thyself"  is  a  heaven-descended 
maxim,  if  we  understand  by  it  that  we  are  to  watch  ourselves 
always,  and  see  whither  we  are  going.  We  need  continually 
to  know  the  direction  of  our  life,  whether  it  is  to  God  or  from 
him ;  whether  it  is  upward  or  downward;  whether  we  are 
following  truth,  and  justice,  and  love,  or  following  our  own 
selfish  desires  and  will.  In  Ibia  aense  self-examioatioB  \a 
both  possible  and  necessary. 

When  the  great  ocean  steamer  is  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty 
Atlantic,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  continually  its  direction, 
and  keep  it  always  heading  the  right  way.  Day  and  night, 
therefore,  ihe  luau  stands  sleepless  at  the  helm,  his  eye  al- 
ways turning  from  the  compass  to  the  ship's  head,  with  ui>- 
failing  vigilance.  Bat  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  inspect 
the  interior  of  the  boilers,  or  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
fire.  If  steam  eoongh  ip  made,  and  the  wheels  revolve,  that 
is  enough. 

The  new  life  into  which  we  enter  by  the  new  birth  has 
this  one  character — that  it  gives  us  for  a  motive,  not  fear,  but 
hope ;  not  law,  but  love  ;  not  constraint,  but  joy.  Prayer  is 
not  It  duty,  but  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  child,  to  seek  and 
find  ita  father.  Work  is  not  drudgery  bnt  saiisfaciion,  when 
the  motive  is  to  serve  the  great  cause  of  Christ.  The  only 
real  evidence,  therefore,  that  we  are  bom  of  God,  u,  that  wa 
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have  the  fruits  of  Ibe  Spirit,  love,  joy,  and  peace.  The  tf  "'^ 
is  known  by  ita  fruits,  nad  these  are  the  appropriate  fruits  ot"' 
the  now  life.  When  wa  find  them,  let  ua  gladly  receive 
them ;  but  if  we  do  not  tiud  them,  let  us  at  least  be  glad  that 
if  not  yet  new-born,  we  are,  nevertheless,  converted  ;  if  not 
Bons,  at  least  servants.  We  have  tbe  one  thing  needful  when 
we  have  the  right  puif  ose ;  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  also 
have  the  happy  life.  When  we  do  right,  we  sow  to  tbe  Spirit, 
and  we  shall,  in  due  season,  reap  life  everlasting. 

As  regards  the  evidence  of  (he  new  life,  too  much  streae, 
wc  think,  has  been  laid  on  outward  profeBaion,  ceremonies, 
religious  language,  religious  acts.  Because  a  man  profesxes 
religion,  it  is  no  evidence  ihat  he  is  religious.  Because  he 
paftakes  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  prays  openly,  or  speaks  in 
the  habitual  religious  laaguage  of  his  sect,  it  is  no  evidence 
of  hia  religious  life.  Many  persons  ore  quite  comforted  if 
one  who  baa  ted  an  immoral  life  says  on  his  death-bed  that 
he  "  trusts  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ."  But  this  may 
be  a  mere  word. 

All  ceremonies  and  prayers  are  means,  but  none  of  them 
are  evidence,  of  a  state.  The  only  evidences  are  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  "  The  tree  is  known  by  its  frnita."  "  The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gen- 
tieaeea,  {Goodness,  failh,  meekness,  temperance." 

Let  us  remember  that  though  a  man  may  be  converted, 
and  not  as  yet  be  regenerate,  be  cannot  be  regenerate  un- 
less he  is  c»)nverted  ;  that  is,  there  can  be  no  true  piety,  no 
love,  no  faith,  no  spiritual  religion,  except  there  be  a  sincere 
and  determined  purpose  of  righteousness  beneath  it.  There 
may  be  true  morality  without  piety,  but  there  cannot  be  a 
true  piety  without  a  true  morality.  Tbe  law  must  precede  the 
guspel.  ConscicntiousnesB  must  go  before  love,  to  prepare 
its  way.  "That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural,  and  a/lerwarda  that  which  b  spiritual." 

Tbojint  question,  theiefore,  to  aak  ourselvea,  ia  uot,  "Do 
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•  •  .ove  God?"  but,  "Do  I  obey  God?"  Every  maD's  own 
^jouI,  if  sincere,  can  answer  that  question.  "  If  onr  heart 
condemn  ua,  God  ia  greater  tban  ogr  heart."  "If  our 
lieart  condemn  ns  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towarda 
God." 

But  if  we  are  obeying  God,  then  let  us  betievo  in  a  higher 
life  which  God  baa  to  bestow,  and  believing,  seek,  for  it.  It 
is  not  earned,  it  is  not  a  reward,  it  is  not  by  works  ;  but  it 
is  very  nigh  and  close  at  hand ;  it  ia  ready  to  be  given  to 
those  who  believe  in  it  and  look  for  it. 

So,  if  the  question  be  asked,  "  Is  roan  active  or  passive  ia 
this  process?"  the  answer  ia,  that  he  is  active  in  conversion, 
receptive  in  regeneration. 

So  in  regard  to  faith  and  works.  "  We  are  justified  by 
faith  ; "  but  justification  is  the  sense  of  G«d'a  foi^iving  love 
which  is  received  into  an  open  heart.  Justification  is  not 
salvation  ;  it  is  only  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  it. 

And  now  wc  ask,  "  Why  is  it,  if  this  new  life  is  a  gift,  do 
not  all  good  men  receive  it  ?  "  The  ansn-er  ia,  "  There  are 
conditions.  All  good  men  do  not  believe  in  it.  Some  be- 
lieve that  duty  is  every  thing ;  that  Christianity  consists 
wholly  in  obedience.  They  know  nothing  higher,  and  there- 
fore seek  for  nothing  higher.  Regeneration  they  hear  of, 
but  think  it  something  mystical,  mii-aculous,  unnatural,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  not  very  attractive.  If  they  believed  in  a 
life  of  love  and  trust,  a  life  free  from  tlie  burden  of  anxiety, 
they  would  surely  desire  it." 

Those  also  who  believe  in  it  do  not  always  believe  it  is 
for  themseh'ea.  They  think  it  not  meant  for  common  jteo- 
pie  in  the  midst  of  common  life,  but  for  some  special  saint- 
ship.  They  do  not  believe  in  this  divine  life  flowing  into 
every  heart  and  soul,  high  and  low,  wise  and  ignorant,  be  it 
only  sincere,  honest,  and  believing. 

Yet  it  is  like  the  lil'e  of  nature,  which  in  the  abounding 
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Bpriag-tiioe  comes  down  from  the  skies,  and  flows  not  only 
into  the  majestic  tree,  BwelUag  at  once  its  myriad  buds,  but 
ftlso  iato  every  seed,  and  root,  and  weed,  awakeoiog  Ibem 
aU. 

This  is  wfaat  we  need  for  peace,  for  real  progress,  for 
present  comfort,  for  future  joy. 

It  is  communion  with  God,  it  is  receiving  his  love,  it  is 
accepting  his  forgiveuess,  and  living  day  by  day  as  his  be* 
loved  cbildreo. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THS  OBTHODOX  IDEA  OF  THB  BOH  OF  GOD. 

S  1.  Orthodox  Doctriae  tlaled.  —  Having  considered  tlia 
Orthodox  idea  of  man  in  his  nalural  stnie,  and  of  man  tn  liis 
euperoatnral  state,  we  next  paea  to  consider  the  Orthodox 
idea  of  Christ's  person  and  of  Christ's  work.  In  this  chap* 
ter  we  shall  consider  the  OrtUodox  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  ask  what  is  its  snbstantial  truth,  and  what  its 
formal  error. 

The  Orthodox  opinion  concerning  Christ  is  thus  stated  in 
the  Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith  :  "  The  Son  of  God,  the 
second  person  in  (he  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God, 
of  one  snbstance  and  equal  with  the  Father,  did,  when  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon  him  man's  nature,  with 
all  the  essential  properties  and  common  infirmities  thereof, 
yet  without  bid  ;  so  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  na- 
tures—  the  Godhead  and  the  Manhood  —  were  inseparably 
joined  together  in  one  person,  which  person  is  very  God  and 
very  Man." 

Christ,  therefore,  was  perfectly  God  and  perfectly  man. 
The  formula  is,  ^'  two  natures,  but  on«  person."  The  Onbo- 
dox  doctrine  is  not  of  God  dwelling  in  a  human  body  as  its 
Boul  (which  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Swedeoborg),  but  it  is 
of  God  united  with  a  human  soul  and  body  as  one  person  or 
one  consciousness. 

S  2.  Thii  Doctrine  gradwdly  developed.  —  This  idea  of 
Christ,  as  we  know,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  Cliristtan 
Church,  and  did  not  become  Orthodox  until  after  many  strug- 
gles.   First  came  the  question  whether  the  Deity  of  Christ 
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was  equ&I  or  eiibordinnte  to  tliat  of  tho  Father.  Hardlj 
had  the  Orthodox  doctrine  triumphed  over  that  of  subordina* 
tioa,  against  those  who  denied  the  equal  Deity,  tbas  it  was 
obliged  to  turn  round  and  contend  against  those  ou  the  other 
tide,  who  denied  the  humanity  of  Christ  altogether.  The 
Ebionites  considered  Jeeua  as  a  mere  man.  Theodotus,  in 
the  year  300,  tBught  the  eaine,  with  Arteinon  and  Fruieas. 
In  the  next  centuiy  the  Arians  and  Sabeltiaus  opposed  Or- 
thodoxy from  opposite  sides, —  the  one  confounding  the  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  and  the  other  dividing  the  substance. 
60  for  several  centuries  the  pendulum  of  opinion  swung  from 
one  side  to  the  other  before  it  rested  in  the  golden  mean  of 
Orthodoxy. 

The  Nestorians  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and 
maiulained  that  his  Divinity  consisted  only  in  the  indwelling 
Af  God.  But  scarcely  had  Nestorius  been  banished  for 
Beparating  the  two  natures  than  Entyches  plunged  ioto  heresy 
on  the  other  side,  by  confounding  them  together.  This  was 
the  Monophysite  lieresy ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  overihrown, 
w)d  it  was  decided  to  be  wrong  to  say  that  Christ  had  only 
one  nature,  than  others  began  to  contend  that  he  had  only 
one  will.  These  were  the  Monothelites.  But  through  all 
Uiese  controversies,  tho  main  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  con- 
tinues to  shine  out  luminous  and  distinct,  asserting  that 
Christ  combines  the  fuloess  of  Deity  and  the  fulness  of  Hu- 
manity. 

3  3.  Unitarian  Ohjectioiit. — As  this  view  of  the  Deity 
of  Christ  has  been  stated,  it  aeems,  in  its  doctrinal  form, 
ci>ntmdictory  to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  reason.  That  the 
iiifinitu  God,  who  fills  the  universe,  and  sustains  it ;  present 
iu  the  smallest  insect ;  present  in  the  most  distant  nebula, 
whose  light  just  airiving  at  our  eye  has  been  a  million  of 
years  on  its  journey,  —  that  this  infinite  Being  should  have 
been  bom  in  Palestine,  seems  to  confute  itself  by  its  very 
■tatemant.     Who  took  care  of  the  universe  when  God  was 
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an  infant  in  the  anns  of  the  Virgia  Mary  ?  Jesus  waa  born, 
and  died ;  but  God  cannot  be  born,  and  cannot  die.  Jesus 
eufiered  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  pain ;  but  God  cannot 
Buffer.  Jeaua  was  seen  by  human  eyes,  and  touched  by 
buman  hands ;  but  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  aoy  time. 
Jesus  had  a  finite  body  ;  but  God  is  SpiriL  Jesus  waa 
tempted ;  but  God  cannot  be  tempted  wi[h  evil.  Jceus 
pi'ayed  ;  but  God  cannot  pray.  Jesus  said,  "  My  Father  is 
f^eater  than  I ; "  but  God  haa  no  one  greater  than  himself. 
Josus  said,  '^  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothiog  ;  "  but  God 
can  of  his  own  self  do  everything.  Jesus  said  "  that  he 
came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  his  own  will ; "  but  God 
always  does  his  own  will.  Jesus  said  that  there  were  some 
things  be  did  not  know ;  but  God  knows  everything.  He 
declared  that  all  power  was  given  lo  him  iu  hca^ea  and 
earth ;  but  God's  power  cannot  be  given  to  him.  Scripture, 
therefore,  as  well  as  common  sense,  seems  to  deny  the  Or- 
thodox doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

The  common  Trinitarian  answer  to  these  texts  is,  tbat 
Christ  is  speaking  in  his  human  nature  when  he  asserts 
these  limitations.  But  this  answer,  as  Dr.  BusbncU  has 
well  shown,  is  no  answer ;  for,  as  he  eays,  "  it  not  only  does 
an  afiront  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture,  but  virtually 
denies  any  real  unity  between  the  human  and  the  divioe." 
JoBua  does  not  say,  "All  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given 
to  my  haman  nature,"  but  "to  tiie;"  and  when  the  Trini- 
tarian  himself  declares  that  in  Christ,  with  two  natures,  there 
is  but  one  person,  the  question  is  concerning  that  one  person, 
whether  that  is  finite  or  ioGnito,  absolute  or  depundctii,  om- 
niscient or  not  so,  omnipi-esent  or  not  so,  omnipotent  or  not  so. 
U'he  question  does  not  concern  his  nature,  but  himself.  The 
one  person  must  be  either  finite  or  infinite  :  it  cannot  be  both. 

§  4.  Substantiai  Truth  in  tkia  Doctrine.  —  But  now  we 
ask.  What  substantial  truth  underlies  ihis  formal  error? 
What  truth  of  life  underlies  this  error  of  doctrine? 
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Lei  ns  remember  how  empty  the  world  was  of  God  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  comiag.  The  wisest  mea  could  speak  tlius 
with  Plioy:  "All  religion  is  the  ofTspring  of  Decesaity, 
weakness,  and  fear.  What  God  is,  —  if  iu  truth  he  be  any- 
thing distinct  from  the  world,  —  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man's  understaDding  to  know,"  All  intelligeut  men  agreed 
that  if  God  existed  he  could  not  possibly  take  any  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  or  of  individuals.  Flinriseeism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sadduceeism  on  the  other,  —  a  religion 
hardened  into  formS)  and  an  empty  scepticism,  cold  and 
dead,  —  divided  the  world  between  them.  But  men  cannot 
live  without  God,  and  be  satisfied.  They  were  feeling  after 
him,  if  haply  they  might  find  bim,  who  is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us. 

Then  Christ  came ;  and  in  all  that  be  said  and  did,  he 
spoke  from  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  he  acted  from  the  life  of 
God.  Here  was  one,  then,  at  last,  to  whom  G^od  was  not 
on  opinion,  but  a  reality ;  through  whose  life  Bowed  the  life 
of  God  in  a  steady  current.  We  see  that  all  sincere  souls 
who  came  near  Jesus  received  from  bim  the  same  sight  of 
God  which  he  possessed ;  for  faith  in  a  living  and  present 
God  is  so  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  it  carries  con- 
viction with  it  wherever  it  is  not  a  mere  opinion,  but  a  state 
of  the  soul. 

Those,  therefore,  who  could  find  God  nowhere  else,  found 
him  in  Christ.  Those  who  saw  him,  saw  the  Father.  As 
when  through  a  window  we  behold  the  heavens,  as  when  iu 
a  mirror  we  see  on  image,  of  the  sun,  we  do  not  speak  of 
the  window  or  the  mirror,  but  say  that  we  see  the  sun  and 
the  heavens,  so  those  who  looked  at  Christ  said  that  they 
Baw  God. 

The  t^stle  said  that  God  was  in  Christ ;  and  this  was 
wholly  true.  Christians  afterwards  said  that  Christ  was 
God;  and  they  thought  they  were  only  saying  the  same 
thing.    They  said  that  Christ  had  a  divine  natme  as  well  as 
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a  buman  nature;  and  in  this  also  thore  was  no  eescDtial 
falsehood,  for  Tchen  we  speak  of  our  nature,  we  inUtntl 
merely  by  it  tbose  elements  of  cbaraoter  which  are  original 
and  permanent,  which  are  not  acquired,  do  not  alter,  and 
are  never  lost.  God  dwelt  in  tlie  soul  of  Christ  thus  coti' 
stantly,  thus  permanently.  The  Word  thus  "  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us."  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  lo  the 
prophets,  but  it  dioeit  in  Christ.  He  and  his  Father  went 
one.  The  vital  truth  of  all  this  was  that  men  were  now 
able  to  see  God  manifested  in  man  as  a  living,  present  re- 
ality. "  Here,"  they  said,  *'  is  God.  We  have  found  God. 
He  is  in  Christ.     W«  can  tee  him  there." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  should  have  called  Jesus  God? 
that  tliey  should  call  him  so  still?  In  him  truly  "  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ; "  and  this  indwelling  Spirit 
expressed  itself  in  what  be  said  and  what  be  did.  When 
Jesus  speaks,  it  is  as  if  God  speaks.  When  Jesus  does  any- 
thing, it  is  as  if  we  saw  God  do  it.  It  becomes  to  us  aa 
expression  of  the  divine  character.  When  Jesus  says  to  the 
sinner,  "  Go  and  sin  no  more,"  we  see  in  this  a  manifesta- 
tion not  merely  of  hia  own  compassion,  but  of  God's  forgiv- 
ing love ;  and  when  he  dies,  although  God  cannot  die,  yet 
ha  dies  according  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus  expresses 
God's  willingness  to  suSer  for  the  redemptjou  of  the  world. 

8  5.  Formal  Error  of  the  Orthodox  Statement.  —  When 
we  look  at  Christ's  Divinity  from  tliis  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  seems  almost 
lo  disappear.  Still  the  question  remains,  Is  it  right  to  call 
him  God?  The  distjoctioQ  remains  between  saying,  "God 
was  in  Christ,"  and  saying,  "  Christ  was  God."  In  short, 
Wiif  the  pereon  of  Christ  human  or  divine  ?  We  agree  with 
llie  Orthodox  in  saying  that  Christ  had  two  natures  —  a 
divine  nature  and  a  human  nature.  We  also  maintain  with 
Iham  that  he  had  one  person.  But  the  question  comes,  Was 
that  one  person  divine  or  human,  finite  or  infinite,  dependent 
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or  ftbBolute?  The  conaciouaness  of  the  one  person  is  a  sin- 
gle conBciousoesa.  Cbrist  could  not  ut  the  ulme  time  have 
been  conscious  of  knowing  all  tbingg  and  of  not  knowing  all 
things,  of  having  all  power  and  of  not  having  it,  of  depend- 
log  OD  God  for  all  thiuga  and  of  not  depending  for  anything. 
One  of  two  things  alone  is  possible.  Either  Cbriet  was  Ciod 
nniled  with  a  human  soul,  or  he  wh«  a  human  soul  luiitud 
with  God.  When  Christ  uses  the  personal  pronoun  "  I,"  ho 
must  mean  hy  that  "/"  either  the  finite  man  or  the  infinite 
God.  1  believe  the  Unitarian  is  right  in  saving  that  this 
personal  pronoun  "I"  alwajrs  refers  to  the  finite  being  and 
consciousness,  and  not  to  the  infinite  Being.  For  example : 
"/ant  nof  alone,  but  I  and  lh«  Fatlter  that  tent  me,"  "i 
proceeded  forth  and  came  from  Ood ;  neither  came  I  of  my- 
telf,  bvt  ht  tent  me."  God  cannot  proceed  from  God  ;  God 
cannot  send  God.  Again  :  "If  I  honor  myself,  my  honor  is 
nothing ;  it  is  my  Father  that  honoreth  me."  This  cannot 
mean,  "If  God  honors  God,  his  honor  is  nothing;  but  it  is 
God  that  honors  him."  It  must  mean  that  the  human  being, 
Christ,  receives  his  honor  from  the  divine  Being.  This  view 
.^that  the  person  of  Christ  is  human,  but  is  intimately 
nnit«d  and  in  perfect  union  with  the  indwelling  God  — 
makes  all  Scripture  intelligible.  Any  other  view  is  either 
unintelligible  or  contradictory.  This  view  of  tlie  diviue 
nature  of  Christ  united  with  the  human  person,  of  God 
dwelling  in  the  flesh,  does  not  confband  the  mind  like  the 
common  Trinitarian  view,  and  yet  has  a  value  for  the  heart 
of  paramount  importance.  If  Christ  is  really  a  man  like 
ourselves,  made  in  all  respects  like  his  brethren,  and  yet  is 
thus  at  one  with  God,  thus  full  of  God,  it  shows  us  that  sin 
and  separation  from  God  are  accidental  things,  and  not 
anything  necessary.  If  Jesus  is  truly  a  man,  he  redeems 
and  exalts  bamanity.  What  he  has  been  is  a  type  of  what 
all  men  may  be.  Thus  the  .apostle  Paul  speaks  when  ho 
says  that  all  things  were  created  in  Christ,  who  is  the  lie- 
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gianiug,  the  flrat-born  from  the  dead,  that  he  might  go  before 
us,  or  be  our  leader  in  all  things ;  which  is  a  much  higher 
view  than  the  commoa  understandiag  of  the  passage,  wliiuli 
merely  sopposes  him  to  have  been  God's  iostrument  iu 
creuting  the  physical  universe.  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God  —  the  first-bora  of  the  whole  creatioD.  Thid 
creation  is  the  new  creation  —  that  which  is  inteoded  iu 
Itevelation  (3  :  14),  where  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  the  Beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,  and  that  which  Paul  means  when  he  says  that  in 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  nor  uacircnmcbion  is 
worth  anything,  "but  the  new  creation." 

All  such  passages  refer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  to  a  pasi 
natural  creation,  but  to  a  supernatural  creation  —  a  creation 
of  life  eternal,  which,  beginning  in  Christ,  is  to  embrace  llit> 
whole  of  bumaaity. 

5  6.  Erron  of  Ariamma  and  Natwaiigm.  —  And  we  can< 
not  but  think  this  doctrine  far  truer,  as  well  as  more  Ortho- 
dox, than  the  Arianism  which  so  long  struggled  in  the  Clmrcli 
for  supremacy.  That  view  which  supposed  that  Christ  v/ba 
neither  truly  man  nor  truly  God,  but  some  high,  preexisting 
being  between  the  two,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  falsest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all  the  doctrines  concerning  Christ's  person. 
It  separates  him  more  entirely  from  our  sympathies  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  destroys  both  his  diviuily  aud  his 
humanity,  and,  by  giving  us  something  intermediate,  gives 
us  really  nothing.  It  makes  his  apparent  human  life  a  delu- 
sion, hia  temptation  unreal,  his  human  sympathies  and  sor- 
rows deceptive.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Church  was 
right  iu  rejecting  the  Arian  doctrine. 

We  think  it  was  also  right  in  rejecting  the  Humanilariuu 
doctrine,  or  that  of  mere  Naturalism.  Christ  was  something 
more  than  mere  man, —  something  more  thau  Moses  tuid 
Elijah,  —  something  more  than  a  man  of  great  religious 
genius.     The  peculiarity  of  Chiiat  was,  that  he  was  chosen 
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b^  God's  wisdom,  and  prepared  by  God's  providence,  to  be 
the  typical  man  of  the  race,  —  the  God-man,  in  whom  the 
divioe  Spirit  aad  human  sou!  become  one  iu  a  perfect  imioD. 
He  was,  perhaps,  placed,  by  an  exceptional  birth,  where  (he 
first  Adam  stood,  —  rescued  from  inherited  depravity,  made 
iu  the  image  of  God.  Then  the  Spirit  was  given  him  wiili- 
oot  measure.  The  word  of  God  djecU  in  him,  and  did  not 
merely  come  to  him  as  a  transient  influence  for  a  special  jiiir- 
pose.  Add  to  this  a  freely  chosen  aim  of  life,  and  a  fidelity 
which  was  always  about  his  Father's  business,  and  aiming  to 
finish  the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do,  and  we  have  a 
being  ia  whom  we  can  see  either  a  maaifestatiou  of  Go<l  or 
a  maniTestatioD  of  man.  The  Spirit  in  Christ  was  one  w'uh 
God ;  the  soul  and  body  were  human. 
18* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JUSTIFICATION  BT  FAtTH. 


f  1.  2^  Dodrine  of  Paul  not  obsolete.  —  That  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  which  speaks  so  earaestly  of  juatiflca* 
tion  by  faith  is  by  many  supposed  to  have  become  obsokte  fif 
nil  useful  purposes  at  the  present  time.  The  doctrine  that 
"  we  are  jiislifled  by  faith,  and  not  by  works,"  it  is  supposed, 
was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  alone,  and  to  amount 
to  this — that  admittance  to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  is  to 
6e  obtained,  not  bj  practising  the  ceremonies  and  extcrual 
ritual  of  the  Jewish  law,  but  by  a  simple  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Accordingly,  as  no  one  nowadays  endeavors  to 
become  a  Christian  by  practising  the  Jewish  ceremooies, 
we  suppose  that  there  ia  no  present  need  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  wheu  we  come  upon  it  iu  the  Scripture,  we  turn  over 
the  pages  in  search  of  something  more  practical  and  profit- 
able. As,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  we  read,  that,  "  when  Paul 
was  about  to  open  his  mouth,  Gallio  said  unto  Ihe  Jews,  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness,  O  Jews,  rea- 
son would  that  I  should  bear  with  you  ;  but  if  it  bo  a  ques- 
tion of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it :  for 
I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matlera,"  so  we,  when  Paul  is 
about  to  open  his  mouth  to  speak  to  us  of  this  doctrine,  think 
it  a  mere  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  interrupt  bim  to  ask  him  for  something  practical. 
If  be  has  anything  to  say  to  us  of  wrong-doing  or  wicked 
conduct,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hear  him ;  but  we  will  be 
DO  judge  of  such  matters  as  this. 

There  are  also  many  persona,  who,  while  they  can  nuder> 
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ttKoi  the  Goep^  and  enjoy  them,  fiad  it  ditRciilt  to  undcr^ 
stand  aod  enjoy  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul.  AmoDg 
these  writings,  the  most  difBnult  is  the  Kpislle  lo  the  Komans, 
ftnd  especially  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  this  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  re- 
move this  difficulty  wilt  do  good ;  for  the  writing  of  Paul 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Tcsta- 
meut,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reject  them,  and  ynt  lo  believo 
the  rest.  It  can  be  done,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  done  with  di& 
ficalty.  It  is  as  if  one  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  honse 
had  given  way ;  perhaps  the  bouse  will  not  fail ;  but  tt  has 
become  unsafe.  It  is  as  if  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  city  had 
been  battered  down ;  the  breach  may  be  defeasible  from 
within ;  but  it  ie  also  practicnble  from  without.  At  all 
events,  we  miss  the  satisfactiou  of  a  complete  faith,  perfect 
and  entire,  round  and  full. 

Besides,  may  there  not  be  something  important  for  us  to 
know  in  this  part  of  the  New  TestameiU?  Are  we  quite 
sure  we  do  not  need  these  very  doctrines,  and  that  they  will 
do  us  good  ? 

We  have  said  that  it  is  somelimes  thought  that  the  ques- 
tions discnssed  by  Paul  were  only  Jewish  questions,  —  not 
human  questions ;  that  they  belonged  only  to  that  time,  not 
to  all  time.  But,  though  the  form  which  they  assumed  was 
temporary  and  local,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mibstance  of  the  question  is  one  belonging  to  human  nalure 
in  every  age  ;  that  it  ia  the  qnestton  of  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter, the  substance  and  the  form,  the  root  and  the  branches, 
the  inside  of  religion  and  the  outside.  While  contending 
against  a  particular  Jewish  error,  the  apostle  unfolded  prin- 
ciples by  which  similar  errors  may  be  opposed  and  refuted 
in  every  age. 

At  all  events,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  seldom  has 
been  in  the  Church  any  great  religious  movement  which  has 
not  immediately  gone  back  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  planted 
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itself  on  his  doctrine  of  justification  hy  faith.  TLis  was  tlie 
watchword  of  Lather,  and  the  soul  of  the  reformaiion.  Li»- 
ther  and  his  companions  armed  themBelves  with  this  doctrine 
to  contend  against  the  great  power  of  the  Papacy  and  tho 
Bomjeh  Church. 

Let  UB,  then,  endeavor  to  see  what  we  can  of  the  trulU 
there  may  be  in  this  doctrine. 

§  2.  Iti  Meaning  and  Importance.  —  And,  first,  let  tts  see 
what  the  doctrine  does  not  mean,  and  what  it  does  mean. 

To  be  justified  by  faith  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  bo 
saved  by  our  opinionB.  To  say  that  a  man  can  be  saved  by 
holding  certain  opinions,  instead  of  certain  other  opinions,  is 
to  say  what  is  contradicted  by  all  experience  ;  for  experienco 
shows  us  that  there  are  good  men  holding  every  variety  of 
opinion,  and  bad  men  holding  every  variety  of  opinion.  But 
God  saves  men  by  making  tbem  good :  therefore  men  nra 
not  saved  by  their  opinions.  Let  us  suppose  that  men  are 
to  be  saved  by  the  opinion  that  Jeaus  i»  the  Christ :  then  wo 
ought  to  find  that  all  men  holding  that  opinion  are  on  the 
way  of  salvation ;  that  is,  are  becoming  good  men.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  fact,  the  connection  between 
mere  opinion  of  any  kind,  and  goodness,  is  very  disiant  and 
indirect.  So  doubt,  in  the  long  run,  opinion  affects  chanic- 
ter ;  but  it  is  only  io  the  long  run  that  it  does  so.  And,  at 
all  events,  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tealament  is  very  distinct 
and  decided,  that  men  may  bold  very  sound  opinions,  and 
yet  not  be  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees held  very  sound  opinions ;  and  Jesus  told  bis  disciples 
to  do  wlkatcver  they  said,  but  not  to  imitate  their  works ;  for 
dieir  doctrine  was  much  better  thau  their  lives. 

Nor  does  the  apostle  mean  to  say  that  oae  can  be  saved 
wtlhout  morality.  He  certainly  does  not  mean  to  undervalue 
goodness;  for,  in  that  case,  he  would  contradict  his  own 
teachings,  which  uniformly  declare,  as  all  the  rest  ol  tho 
Bible  declares,  that  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the 
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Lord.  It  is  certainly  ft  very  soperfieial  view  which  h  satisfied 
with  Bupposing  that  an  earnest  man,  as  the  apostle  cer- 
tainly  was,  devoting  his  ]ire,aB  he  certainly  did,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christianity,  with  such  a  grand  intellect  as  he  certainly 
possessed,  could  assert  with  so  much  energy  a  doctrine  plain- 
ly contradicting  common  sense,  daily  observation,  the  plain 
truchings  of  Jesus,  and  his  own  unirorm  doctrine  elsewhere. 

Some  persons  have  a  short  method  of  getting  over  the  dif- 
ficulty by  saying  that  Paul  did  not  himself  know  what  he 
meant.  They  assume  that  be  was  talking  at  random.  It 
would  be  about  as  wise,  when  we  open  Newton's  "  Principia," 
and  cannot  understand  it,  to  say  that  Newton  was  talking  at 
raudom  ;  or,  when  we  cannot  understand  Plalo  or  gome  other 
profound  metaphysician,  to  declare  directly  that  he  did  not 
himself  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  No  doubt,  this  is 
the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  such  ditficul- 
ties,  but  perhaps  not  the  most  modest,  nor  the  most  wise. 

When  an  earnest  man,  a  profound  man,  a  mnn  in  the  high- 
est degree  practical,  a  man  who  has  done  the  greatest  work 
for  Christianity  which  has  been  done  since  its  foundation, 
sums  up  his  doctrine  in  a  comprehensive  maxim  like  this,  it 
is,  perliaps,  wise  to  admit,  at  once,  that  he  had  a  meaning,  and 
probably  an  important  one. 

"  No  doubt  he  had  a  meaning,"  it  may  bo  stud ;  "  but  has 
he  any  meaning  notef  His  formula  meant  something  for  the 
Jews  ;  but  does  it  mean  anything  for  usP  Is  not  this  mere- 
ly a  Jewish  question,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  ?  " 

This  is  another  easy  way  of  getting  over  difficulties.  In 
reading  the  New  Testament,  when  we  come  to  a  place  where 
wc  are  stopped  by  something  which  looks  deep  and  is  daik, 
we  are  often  told,  '*  That  darkness  is  not  depth :  it  is  the 
shadow  of  a  Jewish  error  which  lies  across  the  path." 

Have  we  not  oflen  felt  dissatisfied,  when,  approaching 
some  great  saying  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  fiom  wtiich  wo 
hoped  to  gain  now  insight,  we  have  been  told,  "  That  baa 
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DOtbiog  to  do  with  v«.  The  Jews  had  such  «iid  such  an 
opinion,  and  this  was  meant  to  show  them  iheir  misUike"? 
So  the  great  and  earnest  words  of  the  Bible,  which  we  thought 
to  be  full  of  spirit  aad  life,  are  found  to  be  only  fossil  reiuaius 
of  old  opiniona,  of  opinions  long  since  passed  away  —  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  put  into  the  museuma  of  antiquaries, 
aud  paraded  b^  scholastic  pedants. 

But,  alter  all,  take  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  were  not  the 
Jews  men  ?  Did  they  not,  as  a  race,  represent  some  element, 
common,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  and  there- 
fore is  there  not  in  each  of  aa  something  of  that  Jewish  ele- 
ment?  Are  not  wo  also  sometimes  Jews,  therefore  liable  lo 
Jewish  errors,  and  needing  to  have  them  corrected?  The 
Jews  did  not  lire  in  vain  :  their  stniggles,  errors,  hopes,  were 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  We  were  lo  leara  something  by 
their  mistakes,  and  to  be  taught  something  by  their  experience. 

Another  way  of  treating  such  a  passage  is  lo  translate  it 
into  some  trivial,  insignificant  commonplace.  Tims,  we  are 
told,  our  doctrine  only  mean 
man  mertli/  for  going  throw 
certTnonia,  but  for  a  thoroai 
nation  assumes  that  the  apoj 
and  that  what  he  says  is  n 
than  the  prattle  of  a  nurse  t 

There  are,  therefore,  fotur 
none  of  which  are  satisfactoi 

1.  Was  teaching  a  self-ev 

2.  Was  teaching  a  self-«T 

3.  Was  teaching  nothing, 

4.  Was  correcting  a  Jev 
ei-er  bad,  or  are  ever  likely 

If  these  views  are  not  sal 
would  seem  to  be,  first,  to  < 
what  the  Jewbh  error  was, 
thing  like  it  in  ourselves,  am 
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ran  leara  from  thia  old  ailment  which  will  be,  oot  old,  but 
oew  for  our  time  aod  for  all  time,  bocnuae  a  part  of  tho  leD- 
deDciBB  of  mau.  Xiet  113  lraxiel»t«  tlicse  old  terms  — juslifi' 
ealioKt  faith,  works  —  into  their  modern  equiveJuQts,  and  see 
what  they  mean  for  ub  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  shown  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  suppn^ 
ing  this  Orthodox  doctrine  of  justification  to  be  of  merely 
local  and  temporary  interest,  having  no  permnneut  vahio. 
It  is  not  likely  that  a  man  like  Paul,  of  so  large,  so  deep,  so 
philosophic  a  mind,  should  have  devoted  himself  eo  earnestly, 
and  returned  bo  fondly,  to  a  theme  ioTolviog  no  universal  and 
ecenud  principles,  whose  interest  was  to  perieh  with  the  hour. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  in  this  small  volume  of  writioga  of 
the  new  covenant,  —  thia  precious  gift  of  God  lo  the  world 
in  all  ages  and  in  every  nation,  —  so  large  a  porlioo  aliould 
be  devoted  to  a  wholly  temporary  nrgument ;  and,  more  ihua 
all,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  whenever  there  arises 
a  man  nuiting  a  deeper  spirit  of  piety  with  u  larger  souse  of 
liberty  than  other  men,  —  a  man  commissioaed  by  God  to 
give  a  new  religious  impulse  to  his  age,  nud  to  help  Chris- 
tianity to  shake  itself  free  from  the  cumbi'Oiia  mass  of  human 
forma  and  traditions  which  have  crushed  it,  and  to  go  forth 
in  its  native  grace  and  loveliuesa  l^raiu,  —  souie  profound  iu- 
atinct  should  always  lead  him  to  this  doctrine  us  to  a  weapon 
efie«^ual  for  pulling  down  the  straagholils  of  bigotry,  scepti- 
cism, and  spiritual  death.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some- 
where says,  that  the  great  movement  which  shook  Chriateo- 
dom  to  its  centre,  and  did  more  to  change  and  reform  jocietj 
llian  the  political  revolutiona  and  wars  of  a  thousand  years, 
originated  with  an  obscure  Augustinian  monk  pleaching  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Thia  acute  Scotchmnu 
■aw,  what  all  must  aee  who  read  Luther's  writings  with  any 
attflDlioQ,  that  it  was  no  accident,  no  temporal  interest,  which 
led  him  to  lay  such  stress  on  this  doctrine.  Jt  was  tiie  soul 
of  bis  preaching,  the  essence  of  bin  doctrine,  the  secret  of 
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his  strength,  the  life  of  his  life.  And  so,  whea  Wesley  and 
the  early  Methodists  were  called  upon  to  pour  new  religions 
life  into  thij  English  Church,  they  fell  bauk  oa  this  Uoctrioe 
— this  ancient  sword  of  the  Spirit.  And  so  we  may  believe 
that  it  has  a  value  for  all  ages  ;  that  it  did  not  relate  merely 
to  Jewish  usages,  but  is  a  principle  of  vital  and  everlastiiij; 
application. 

No  doubt  that  if  by  faith  we  uuderstand  inlellectnal  be- 
lief, or  the  assent  to  opinions,  and  if  by  works  we  under< 
staod  true  obedience,  and  by  jusiificaiion  final  salvation  or 
actual  goodness,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  absurdity 
than  to  say  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  and  not  by 
works.  To  say  that  goodness,  in  the  sight  of  Gkid,  consists 
in  receiving  certain  opinions,  rather  than  in  true  obedieuce, 
b  a  most  unscriptural  and  irrational  doctrine. 

But  none  of  the  great  reformers  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
and  no  profound  theologians  of  any  sect  or  school,  liave  ever 
held  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faiih  in  this  way. 
Neither  Luther  nor  Wesley  ever  made  faith  synonymous 
with  intellectual  belief  or  opinion.  "  What  is  faith?  "  said 
Wesley.  "  Not  an  opinion,  nor  any  number  of  opinions 
put  together,  bo  they  ever  so  true.  A  string  of  opinions  is 
no  more  Christian  faith  than  a  string  of  beads  is  Christian 
holiness.  It  is  not  an  assent  to  any  opinion,  or  any  number 
of  opinions.  A  man  may  assent  to  three  or  three  and  twenty 
creeds,  be  may  assent  to  all  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  yet  have  no  Christian  faith  at  all." 

But  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  inspiring  these  great  reform- 
ers?   This  is  naturally  our  next  inquiry. 

§  8.  Need  of  Jwitijiealiort  for  the  Conscience.  - —  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  more  paradoxical  than  con- 
science. It  is  that  which  litis  him  to  God ;  and  yet  it  is 
that  which  makes  him  capable  of  sin,  and  without  which  he 
could  not  be  a  sinner.    It  gives  him  the  sense  of  right,  but 
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at  the  aaine  time  makes  him  conscious  of  wrong.  It  makes 
bim  capable  of  dut^,  but  thereby  also  capable  of  disobedi- 
eoce.  It  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  without  giving  us 
the  least  strength  wherewith  to  do  it.  It  coademns  us  for 
Dot  doing  right,  even  when  we  have  no  power  to  do  any- 
Ibiug  but  what  is  wrong.  It  shows  ns  a  great  ideal  of  good- 
ness to  which  we  ought  to  aspire,  and  discourages  us  by  the 
very  lofliaess  of  the  standard.  It  tells  us  io  the  same  breath 
that  we  are  sinners,  and  that  we  onght  to  be  angels.  It 
seems  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  and  degrade  us.  It  ele- 
vates ua  by  giving  a  great  object  to  life,  and  making  it  seri- 
ous and  earnest ;  but  it  degrades  us  by  making  us  constantly 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  keeping  us  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  humiliation.  Now,  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
conscience  is,  that  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  more  we  try 
to  obey  it,  the  leas  Batisfttction  wo  have.  We  know  that  this 
is  not  the  usual  theory.  We  are  commonly  told  that  the 
conscientious  man  is  always  contented  and  happy,  —  satis- 
fied with  himseli',  and  at  peace  with  God.  But  facta  contra- 
dict this  theory.  The  conscientious  man  is  apt  to  be  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  himself,  —  much  more  so  than  the 
man  whose  conscience  b  torpid  and  indifiTerent.  There  ia 
comfort  in  faithful  work  ;  no  doubt  there  is  great  coutent  in 
the  steady  performance  of  regular  duties ;  but  here  con- 
science is  subordinate  to  work.  It  is  work  which  gives 
contentment ;  but  Consciehce,  when  tliroroughly  roused  by 
the  strong  meat  of  a  divine  law,  is  the  source  of  much  self- 
dissatisfaction.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  It  shows  us  that 
we  onght  to  love  Ood  and  love  man  wiih  ail  our  heart,  tout, 
mind,  itrength.  Which  of  us  does  it?  Do  you?  Do  I? 
How  large  a  part  of  our  life  have  we  given  to  the  service  of 
God?  how  large  a  part  to  the  service  of  our  neighbor? 
How  often  do  we  thank  God  for  his  goodness?  How 
often  do  we  pray  to  him?  how  oilen  think  of  bim?  If 
ve  do  nut  think  of  him,  of  course  we  do  not  love  him, 
19 
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Lore  makes  as  very  thonghtful  of-  anotber's  wishes. 
Wbeu  people  love  each  other,  they  joy  io  ihinkiug  of  each 
other ;  they  treasure  souvenirs  of  each  other ;  they  like  to 
make  each  other  presents  of  things  they  thiuk  will  please ; 
they  steal  an  hour  from  daily  cares  or  nightly  rest  to  write 
letters  to  each  other.  Our  heavenly  Father's  arms  are 
nroiiiid  ns  all  day, — his  infiaite  bounty  hlessing  us,  his  rarc- 
ful  providence  making  for  us  home,  friends,  all ;  yet  we  d; 
sot  think  of  bim,  or  wish  to  do  anjrthiag  to  please  him. 

CoDBciencs  tells  ns  that  our  heart  is  hard  and  cold  to  our 
best  Friend  ;  and  that  is  by  no  moans  a  pleasant  pieee  of 
iuformation. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  this  condition  of  self-dissatis- 
faction is  not  a  good  one.  Setf-r^proaeh  may  be  a  whoUaontf 
fnedieijie,  but  it  it  a  bad  food.  We  cannot  do  our  work 
while  we  are  finding  fault  with  ourselves.  The  man  whose 
conscience  is  always  tormenting  bim  is  in  a  morbid  state. 
He  is  a  spiritually  sick  man,  —  sick  of  too  much  medicine. 
What  lonat  he  done?  He  is  alwnys  looking  at  his  sins,  and 
that  disqualifies  him  for  doing  his  duties.   What  shall  he  do  ? 

This  question  in  its  Jewish  form  is  stated  thus;    How 

EHALL  HE   BE  JUSTIFIED  BEFORE  GoD?      If  God  can  exCUSe 

him,  be  can  excuse  himself.  How,  then,  can  be  know  that 
God  looks  at  bim  not  as  a  sinner,  but  as  a  just  nian,  so  that 
he  can  look  on  himself  not  as  a  sinner,  hut  as  a  just  man? 
This  is  the  problem.     What  are  its  solutions? 

In  the  Jewish  mind,  the  Jewish  law  had  brought  the  con- 
science inlo  an  extremely  irrilaUe  state.  The  same  effevt, 
in  a  lees  degree,  is  produced  by  the  Catholic  confessional. 

§  4.  Beadion  of  Sin  on  Ae  Sotd.  —  Now,  the  cods«»> 
quences  of  aia  are  these ;  First,  every  act  of  sin  hringa  after 
it  natural  evil  consequences.  It  weakeos  the  strength  of  the 
Boal,  it  darkens  the  spiritual  eye,  it  hardens  the  heart,  it 
adds  a  new  link  to  the  Gh»n  of  evil  hahit.  By  a  resuU  as 
inevitaUe  as  the  law  of  gravitktioii,  every  act  of  sin  poUutea, 
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ditrkeos,  weAkens  (he  spiritaal  priuciple  in  maa.  "  He  wbo 
sows  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  fleeh  reap  corruption."  We  may 
call  these  resuUs  the  aUemal  consequences  of  sin,  because 
they  change  our  spiritual  relation  and  position  iu  God's  exter- 
nal universe.  But  there  is  another  more  awful  and  as  inevita- 
ble consequeiice  of  sin.  It  alienates  us  from  God  himself.  It 
turns  our  iace  from  the  Source  of  life  and  love.  It  makes  iia 
at  war  with  him.  It  filla  ns  with  the  sense  of  his  displeasure, 
•nd  burdeDB  us  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  To  escape  the 
dreadful  sense  of  his  anger,  we  hide  ourselves  from  him,  as 
Adam  did.  It  Is  a  hiwot'tho  humau  mind  that  we  dread  the 
sight  of  aoy  one  whom  we  have  wrooged,  because  it  condemus 
us.  Perhaps  he  xaey  be  perfectly  willing  to  forgive  us ;  per- 
haps he  does  not  even  know  that  we  have  wronged  him  ;  but 
we  cannot  bear  to  see  him,  notwithstanding.  It  was  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  this  law  .which  led  an  ancient  historian  to  - 
say,  "  He  hated  him  because  he  had  injured  him."  Thus  an 
active  conscience,  if  it  does  not  make  a  mao  better,  will 
make  him  worse :  to  escape  its  torture  he  will  plunge  into 
Dew  crimes.  Some  of  the  darkest  crimes  which  stain  the 
page  of  history  may  be  traced  to  this  source,  —  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  conscience  strong  enough  to  produce  the  sense  of 
I^Ut,  but  not  tXrong  enough  to  produce  the  determination  to 
retorm.  It  is  related  that  when  the  mother  of  Charles  IX 
of  France  and  his  uncles  were  urging  the  young  king  tp 
consent  to  the  esecution  of  some  of  the  principal  Protestants 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  after  a  long  resistance, 
when  he  at  last  gave  way,  it  was  with  these  remarkable 
words:  " I  consent,  then,  but  only  on  one  condition, — that 
you  do  not  leave  a  Huguenot  in  France  to  reproacli  mo  with 
it."*  And  heocB  the  Bartholomew  Massacre,  which  ila  au- 
thors had  intended  before  only  to  include  a  few  individuals. 
So  ain  takes  occasion  by  the  law,  and  the  commondukenl 
ordniaed  for  life  becomes  death. 
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The  Baine  priaciple  operates  wilb  respect  to  God  Wo 
have  broken  his  liiw.  We  lual  tliat  he  must  be  displeitsed 
wiih  us ;  we  therefore  hide  ourselves  from  him,  titro  away 
from  him,  itvoid  the  thought  of  him,  are  alienated  from  him. 
This  is  tho  greatest  evil  of  siu,  aud  this  we  raaj  call  the 
iaward  coascqucnce  of  ein,  because  it  affects  our  iavard 
relation  to  God  rather    than  our  outward  relation  to  iLe 


Aud  now,  how  are  wo  to  be  reconciled  to  God?  How 
are  we  to  be  freed  from  this  sense  of  guilt  which  falls  on  us 
in  his  presence,  and  makes  ua  fear  and  shun  him? 

§5.  Different  Methods  of  obtaining  Forgivenea. — There 
are  two  ways  in  which,  when  we  have  injured  onr  brother, 
and  so  have  become  estranged  from  him,  we  may  become 
reconciled  again,  and  freed  from  a  sense  of  shame  in  his 
presence.  One  is  by  endeavoring  to  atone  for  the  evil  wo 
have  done  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  expressions  of  penitence. 
So  at  last  we  may  feel  that  we  have  done  him  far  more  good 
than  evil ;  and  though  he  may  not  forgive  us  or  be  recon- 
ciled to  u4,  we,  on  our  part,  may  feet  freed  from  any  shame 
in  his  presence,  and  be  reconciled  to  kim.  The  other  way 
is  by  kit  coming  to  us,  and  proving  to  ns,  by  his  conduct  and 
words,  that  he  is  not  estranged  from  us  by  our  bad  conduct ; 
that  he  loves  us  as  ever.  So  he  will  overcome  our  evil  by 
his  good,  and  reconcile  us  to  him. 

The  pagan  nations  in  aU  ages  and  lands  have  taken  the 
first  way  of  being  reconciled  to  God.  Oppressed  by  a  guihy 
fear  of  their  terrible  idols,  they  have  brought  as  gifls  to  ihcir 
allars  what  they  had  most  valuable ;  they  have  hung  Ihutr 
gold,  their  jewels,  in  the  temple  ;  they  have  slain  their  cattle 
ou  the  shrine.  Still  unable  to  pacify  tbeir  trembling  hearts, 
they  have  gone  farther,  and  sought  to  prove  the  sincerity  al 
least  of  their  repentance  by  self-inflicted  tortures,  nud  by 
giving  even  their  children's  lives  to  the  bloody  power  whom 
they  worshipped.     Hence  sacrifices:  they  originated  in  the 
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very  Barac  feeling  which  iadnces  a  man  to  give  &  present  to 
one  whom  he  has  wronged,  to  appease  bim. 

Pagan  religions  are  founded,  therefore,  wholly  on  the  Jret 
mode  of  reconciliation.  The  ofiending  paitj  comes  to  him 
whom  lie  has  injured,  and  does  Bomething  to  pacifj  Lira. 
But  tbese  religions  never  brought  peace  to  the  heart  of  lliu 
worsbipper.  AfVer  the  wretched  mother  had  dropped  her 
iu6uit  into  the  barniog  arma  of  Moloch,  she  still  bad  do 
evidence  that  his  wrath  was  turned  away. 

Id  the  religion  of  Moses,  the  first  mode  of  reconciliatiou 
was  united  with  the  second.  Pitying  ihe  weakness  of  maD, 
the  law  allowed  bim  to  briDg  bis  sacrifice  of  birds  or  beasts 
or  the  fniits  of  the  soil,  and  plfice  it  on  God's  attar  as  an  ex- 
piatioQ  and  atoniDg  offering  for  bis  sin  ;  and  then,  the  sup- 
pliant, baviog  faith  io  the  pennaDeDt  presence  of  God  in  the 
holy  of  Uolies,  was  received  again  to  favor  and  assured  of 
■  pardon.  The  Jew,  wbo  had  broken  any  of  the  laws  of  Je- 
hovah, knew  exactly  what  to  do  in  order  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  natioDat  God  and  King.  God  had  pointed  out  the  way 
which  he  would  accept.  By  certain  acts  of  sacrifice  and 
restituUoQ,  the  Jew  became  once  more  worthy  of  living  under 
the  protecting  care  of  Jehovah. 

This  mode  of  reconciliation  under  the  law  was  far  superior 
to  that  in  pagan  religions.  It  gave  temporary  pence  to  the 
conscience,  though  not  permanent.  It  prevented  llie  sinner 
irom  going  farther  from  God,  tliough  it  did  not  unite  him 
with  God  in  unbroken  union.  It  kept  the  conscience  awak'^, 
sod  prevented  it  from  being  hardened.  It  was  a  schoolmas- 
ter to  bring  the  Jews  to  Cbrist.  It  was  a  preparation  for  a 
more  excellent  way.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tlie 
writer  declares  that  the  law  whs  but  the  shadow  of  that  which 
was  to  come ;  that  it  could  not,  "  by  the  sacrifice?  ofiered 
year  by  year,  uiako  the  comers  thereunto  perfect ;  for  then 
would  they  have  ceased  to  have  been  offered,  because  tbt 
worshippers,  once  purged,  would  have  had  no  more  coosciencb 
13  • 
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of  sin."  The  Mcrillce  made  no  revelation  of  God'a  charao- 
tcr  auil  love,  planted  uo  root  of  piety  in  the  heart :  it  relieved 
the  coDBciencQ  only  for  this  once,  only  with  respect  to  tliis 
one  sin  ;  and  there  its  iaflaeace  ended.  And  therefore  wiis 
a  new  coveoant  necessary,  and  promised  by  the  prophets, 
and  looked  forward  to  by  holy  men,  when  they  should  b« 
reconciled  not  by  works,  but  by  faitli. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  modes  by  which  alietuir 
tion  may  be  removed :  first,  by  the  offending  party  doing 
something  to  atone  for  his  offence ;  second,  by  the  iujnred 
one  showing  that  he  has  forgiven  the  offeace,  and  is  ready 
to  be  reconciled  without  an  atonement.  The  first  mode  is 
the  way  of  recondliation  in  pagan  religions  ;  the  first  and 
second  ore  united  in  the  Jewish  religion  ;  tJia  second  is  the 
mode  in  the  Christian  religion. 

S  6.  Method  in  Chrislianiiy.  -—  In  Christianity,  in  th« 
gospel  of  grace,  God  offers  pardon  freely  to  those  who  are  • 
williog  to  accept  it.  He  is  ready  now  to  receive  those  who 
are  ready  to  come  to  him.  It  is  only  necessary  to  bellere 
this  in  order  to  be  reconciled.  We  are,  therefore,  reconciled 
by  faith. 

Sut  we  ore  said  to  be  reconciled  by  the  death  and  btood 
of  Christ.  How  b  this  F  We  have  seen  the  source  of  our 
alienation :  it  lay  not  in  God,  but  in  ourselves.  God  had 
not  gone  away  from  us  ;  we  went  away  from  bim.  Ha  bad 
not  ceased  to  iove  us ;  but  by  a  terrible  reaction  irom  our 
sinfulness,  we  had  ceased  to  believe  in  his  love.  "  God's 
hand,"  srys  the  prophet  (Isa.  59  : 2),  "  is  not  shortened,  that 
he  cannot  save,  nor  ts  hU  ear  grown  dull,  that  he  cannot 
hear ;  but  your  iniquities  have  separated  yoa  .rom  your 
God,  and  your  sins  have  hidden  his  face  from  yon,  that  be 
doth  not  hear."  By  an  immutable  law  of  our  mind,  God's 
wrath  abides  on  as,  and  we  cannot  believe  in  hia  love. 
Here  is  the  source  of  our  alienation.  Now,  merely  to  be  told 
that  God  is  merciful  does  not  wholly  help  the  matter.  True, 
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we  say,  lie  is  merciful,  but  not  to  wi;  we  have  einued  too 
long  aud  deeply.  Something  mnst  be  done,  then,  to  con- 
vince ue  that  God  is  leady  to  foi^ive  and  receive  us  freely. 
The  death  of  Christ  is  the  fact  which  produces  this  convio 
lioD.  The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  not  merely  an 
anllem  of  God's  love,  but  an  act  of  God's  love.  It  draws 
us  to  him.  It  chan*eB  our  hearts.  It  melts  our  doubt,  our 
distrust.  It  reveals  to  us  our  Father's  love.  The  blood  of 
Christ  makes  those  who  were  nfar  off  nigh.  This  all  expe- 
rieuce  teaches  as  a  mailer  of/act.  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ, 
burue  by  the  simple  missionary,  preached  by  the  devout 
Moravian,  which,  amid  the  ice  of  Greeuland  or  beneath  the 
burning  snn  of  the  tropic,  reconciles  the  sinner  to  God. 

And  if  one  asks  hov)  the  death  of  Christ  does  this,  we  will 
t^efly  indicate  what  we  believe  to  be  the  way  in  which  it 
operates.  We  look  at  Christ,  and  sea  the  brightness  of 
God's  gloiy  and  express  image  of  his  person.  We  see  a 
bolinesB  pure  and  perlect,  a  character  infinitely  beautiful  and 
lovely.  We  see  how  dear  and  near  such  a  one  must  have 
been  to  God ;  and  we  hear  God  say,  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  "  and  we  hear  him  say  of 
God,  "  My  Father  has  not  letl  me  alone ;  for  I  do  edway» 
the  things  which  please  him." 

And  now  we  look  at  the  world,  and  see  it "  lying  in  wick- 
edness ; "  we  see  men  trampling  on  God's  law,  polluting  his 
image,  cruelly  oppressing  each  other,  and  boldly  defying  and 
mucking  at  the  Almighty.  What  does  he  then?  For  the 
sake  of  these  miserable,  weak,  and  wretched  sinners,  who 
seem  scarcely  worth  the  saving,  he  sends  bis  holy  child 
among  them ;  he  sends  this  pure  being  to  have  his  heart 
rout  with  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  human  sin ;  he  sends 
him  to  be  cruelly  and  shamefully  killed  by  a  death  of  ogouy, 
in  order  that  vie,  sinliil  and  miserable,  may  be  reconciled. 
We  say,  in  the  view  of  all  this,  "  He  who  spared  not  his  own 
Sod,  but  delivered  hiui  up  for  as,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
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■^freely  give  ua  all  things?"  "We  Hay,  "God  comniended  his 
love  towards  us,  ia  that,  while  we  were  sianers,  Chrifit  died 
for  us."  "  Hereio  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he'loved  us."  Christ,  "  being  iifled  up,  draws  all  men  unto 
Lim."  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  that  horrible  scene 
on  Calvary,  when  the  power  of  darkness  was  at  its  height,  — 
that  crisis  of  the  world,  wiieu  human  sia  stood  at  the  flo(  d, 
—  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  a  new  ray  of  divine  lore 
ponred  into  the  world. 

§  7.  Itesult.  —  Let  us  sum  up,  then,  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  as  we  have  now  explained  it. 

1.  Justification  is  not  the  doing  away  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  but  only  the  consequence  which  consists  iu 
present  alienation  from  Grod.  It  is  objectively,  as  a  divine 
act,  wbat/or^vene93  is  subjectively,  as  a  human  experience. 
It  relates  to  present  acceptance  with  God ;  it  is  not  the  can- 
celling of  the  results  of  our  past  sins  on  the  character,  nor  is 
it  the  hope  of  future  salvation.     It  relates  to  the  preaent. 

The  following  passages  show  that  justification  is  equivalent 
to  reconciliation  or  forgiveness.  Ram.  5  :  8-10  :  "  But  God 
commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being  now 
justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him.  For  if,  when  we  were  eaemies,  we  were  reconciled  1o 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  Rom.  4  :  6-^8  :  "  David  also 
describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God  iin- 
puteth  righteousness  without  worJis  ;  saying,  Elessed  are  they 
whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covereiL 
Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin." 

2.  Faith  is  not  mere  intellectual  belief  or  opinion  ;  nor  is 
it  mere  feeling,  nor  a  mystical  emotion  in  which  we  are 
wholly  passive  ;  but  a  sentimenl,  in  which  belief,  feeling,  and 
determination  are  blended  together.  The  belief  is  that  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God ;  the  feeling  is  trust  and  joy  in  the  love  of 
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God  seen  in  liitn  ;  and  the  determtaation  is  to  rely  oa  him  as 
a  Mediator  aod  Saviour. 

That  faith  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  belief,  but  involves 
also  a  feeling  of  trust,  appears  from  such  passages  as  these : 
"  If  thou  believe  in  thy  heart ;  "  "  An  evil  heart  of  unbelief." 

That  faiih  is  not  a  mere  emotion,  in  which  we  are  wholly 
passive,  appears  from  such  cases  as  those  where  men  are  ex- 
horted to  believe,  as  a  thing  in  their  own  power. 

3.  WoKKS,  in  this  doctrioe,  ioclade  every  effort  to  recon- 
(dle  God  by  offering  him  anything  in  expiation  of  our  sin, 
whether  sacrifices,  aacrameats,  the  assent  to  creeds,  the 
straggle  after  feelings  and  experiences,  or  reformation  of 
eharacter. 

And  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  may  be 
thus  expressed:  — 

If  you  are  burdened  with  a  sense  of  nnworthiness  and 
guilt ;  if  something  seems  to  separate  your  heart  from  God  ; 
if  yon  want  confidence  to  come  to  him  boldly  in  prayer, — 
do  not  try  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  any  effort  to  do  some- 
thing different,  or  become  something  different ;  but  simply 
look  {tt  Jesus  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  see  yonr 
heavenly  Father  calling  you  to  him  now  to  ba  foi^ven.  Go 
at  once  to  God  throngh  Christ.  Repose  on  that  love  that  will 
cleanse  you,  that  will  save  yon  ;  and  nevermore  doubt,  even 
in  yonr  darkest  hour,  that  your  Father  is  ready  to  hear,  to 
forgive,  and  bless  you. 

§  8.  Jit  ffutory  in  the  Church.  —  We  have  seen  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  value  of  this  doctrine.  Let  us  now  look  at 
its  history. 

I'he  apostolic  Church  was  founded  on  the  simple  doctrine 
of  failb  in  Clirisl.  It  was  not  founded  on  any  theory  or 
spiHHilation  abotU  Christ,  or  abottt  his  plan  of  salvation,  but 
on  Chritt  himself  as  the  Saviour.  All  that  the  first  Chris- 
tiana professed  was  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  They 
had  been  reconciled  to  God  hy  him ;  they  were  at  peace  with 
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God ;  they  were  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  and  they 
were  happy,  A  deep  and  wonderful  joy  hrooded  over  the 
enrly  church.  A  hurricane  of  peraecutiou  aod  war  raged 
around  them  :  within  the  Charch,  alt  was  security  and  peace, 
now  beautiful  are  the  expressions  by  which  the  apoetlee  de- 
scribe the  serenity  and  joy  of  the  Church  I  "  They  ate  their 
meat  in  gludnens  and  sin^lenesB  of  heart,  praising  God,  and 
liaYiu<;  favor  with  all  the  people."  New  converts  "  gladly 
received  the  word,  and  were  baptised  "  by  tbousands,  in  the 
face  of  the  bitterest  persecnlion.  "The  multitude  of  them 
that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soni ;  neither  said 
any  of  them,  that  aught  of  the  things  that  he  possessed  was 
his  own."  Whence  came  all  this  peace  and  union  iu  the 
early  Chinch?  Was  it  because  they  had  attaraed  to  snch 
clear  views  of  truth,  and  all  held  the  same  opinions?  So 
far  from  it,  some  had  not  heard  that  there  Was  a  Holy 
Ghost ;  others  did  not  believe  in  a  resorrection  of  the  dead  ; 
and  many  thought  the  whole  Jewish  ritual  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Was  it  that  they  had  become  suddenly  pure  in  heart, 
and  holy  In  life,  and  freed  from  sinP  So  far  from  it,  we 
find  the  apostles  exhorting  them  i^inst  very  great  vices, 
—  against  murder,  theft,  and  licentiousness,  —  and  condemn* 
ing  them  for  having  practised  gross  immoralities.  It  came 
from  the  simplicity  of  their  faith.  They  looked  to  Jesus, 
and  their  faces  were  lightened.  They  low  the  loye  of  God 
in  him ;  they  felt  it  in  their  hearts ;  they  reposed  on  it  un- 
donbtingly.  In  quietness  and  confidence  was  their  strength. 
O,  happy  days  I  in  which  men's  minds  had  not  yet  been 
harassed  by  thousands  of  vain  controversies  and  empty  ver- 
bal disputes ;  by  questions,  and  strifes  of  words ;  by  mn^t 
profound  theological  discussions,  ending  in  nothing  but  wea- 
riness ;  but  were  satisfied,  that,  if  men  would  go  to  Christ, 
they  would  find  truth.  O,  happy  time  I  in  which  men  had 
not  learned  to  dissect  their  own  hearts,  and  pry  curiously 
into  tbeir  feelings,  and  torture  themselves  by  ansioua  efDiH-U 
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to  /mI  riglil,  RQil  tormenting  doubts  aa  to  whether  their 
inward  experiences  were  as  they  ought  to  he,  but  believed 
thitt  all  good  feelingB  would  come  in  their  ova  time  out  of 
Cliristian  faith.  O,  hnppy,  golden  hour  I  when  Iovb,  and  joy, 
and  duty  were  all  one  ;  when  men  did  not  prescribe  tor  them- 
eulves  and  others  a  task-work,  an  outward  routine  of  duties ; 
but  had  confidence,  that,  if  they  lived  in  the  Spirit,  they 
would  also  walk  in  the  Spirit. 

That  hour  of  simple,  child-like  faith  passed  away.  Its  d^ 
cay  appeared  in  a  return  to  the  old  mode  of  josttficatioD.  Id- 
elead  of  simply  relying  on  what  God  had  done,  men  must  do 
aomething  themselves  to  atone  for  their  sins;  they  must  do 
penance,  and  have  priests,  and  sacraments,  and  masses,  and 
countless  ceiemonies  to  come  between  them  and  God ;  they 
must  pile  up  a  cumbroua  fabric  of  religious  and  moral  works, 
by  which  to  climb  up  to  God  ;  until,  at  last,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  juatificatioD  by  faith  was  never  given  up,  it  was 
made  of  none  Affect  by  the  rubbish  of  human  ceremonies 
heaped  before  it.  And  then  came  Luther,  armed  with  the 
old  doctrine,  to  sweep  these  all  away,  and  call  men  back  (o 
the  simple  futh  in  the  Saviour,  The  pure  word  of  faitli 
went  forth  through  all  lands,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

But  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  fall  back  again  from 
foith  upon  works.  Ever  as  the  life  of  religion  weakens,  ever 
as  the  strength  of  holy  confidence  decays,  men  betake  them- 
selves  to  some  outward  forms  or  efforts.  When  they  ccitae 
to  lean  on  the  love  of  God,  they  b^n  to  lean  on  sacrameDls 
and  ceremonies,  ou  opinions  and  doctrines,  on  feelings  and 
experiences,  ou  morality  and  works  of  duty.  Ever,  as  the 
cold  winter  of  woridlincas  and  sin  canses  the  elreani  of  holy 
fitith  to  shrink  back  into  its  channel,  the  ice  of  forms  accu- 
mulates along  its  shores  ;  and  then,  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence and  sign  of  the  decay  of  faith,  we  find  thr  Church 
becoming  anxioas  and  troubled,  confidence  giviug  way  to 
anxiety,  clieerfulness  to  gloom,  hope  to  fear.    Everything 
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tcrriSes  the  nDbelieving  Church ;  new  opinions  terrify  it ; 
new  measures  terrify  it.  It  has  ashes  iostead  of  beauty, 
mourning  for  joy,  the  spirit  of  heaviness  iustead  of  the  giir^ 
luent  of  praise. 

§  9.  OilJiodox  Errora,  at  the  pretent  Time,  in  Regard  to  t/u** 
t^catum  by  Faith.  — We  have  said  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  lull  back  from  faith  to  works  of  some  kiad  or 
other.  The  importaut  question  comes.  How  is  it  with  ua 
nowf  Does  this  tendency  show  itself  in  our  present 
chuiches?  And  the  answer  we  are  compelled  to  make  is, 
tliat  a  doe»,  certainly  to  some  extent,  and  in  all  the  churches. 
Orthodox  churches  ha^e  fallen  away,  more  or  less,  from  tlie 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  They  have  fallen  back 
from  the  central  point  of  Christianity,  faith  in  Jesus,  in  dtf- 
ferent  directions,  and  seek  to  be  juatilied  by  a  law,  —  some 
npon  a  taw  of  belief,  and  others  on  a  law  of  emotion. 

Do  not  understaud  us  as  saying  that  any  of  the  churches 
have  denied,  or  that  they  do  not  consiaoll^  teach,  the  doo 
trine  of  justification  by  faith.  This  is  not  the  point.  The 
Romish  Church  never  denied,  nor  ceased  to  teach,  this  doo 
trine ;  but  she  virtually  abolbhed  it,  and  made  it  of  none 
effect  by  teaching  other  things  also.  Is  not  this,  to  some 
degree,  the  case  now? 

Are  there  not  many  Orthodox  Christians,  at  the  present 
time,  who  seek  to  make  their  pence  with  God,  not  by  relying 
on  Jesus  himself,  but  on  some  theory  with  respect  to  his 
nature  or  person  ;  not  on  his  death,  but  on  some  speculaliou 
about  his  death,  —  some  theory,  scheme,  or  plan?  Is  it  qoI 
the  idea  of  many,  that  they  are  to  be  brought  to  God,  not  by 
faith  in  Jesus  and  his  death,  but  by  assenting  to  the  itorret:t 
doctrine  about  it?  and  accordingly  they  anxiously  labor,  and 
make  it  a  work,  to  believe  in  the  true  theory,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  God.  Wo  do  lot  say  that  correct 
apinioas  on  these  points  are  unimportant;  but  we  say  that 
the  faith  in  Christ  which  justifies  us  does  not  come  from 
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iKlieving  right  opinioDS,  but  Ihat  right  opinions  come  from  the 
jiidlifjiiDg  tuith.  Are  religious  teachers  now  willing  tu  do  as 
I'liiil  did,  and  n&y  simply,  "  Believe  on  the  Lard  Jesut  Ckritt "  f 
or  do  Ihey  not  vatiier  fiud  it  oecessary  to  say,  "  Believe  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  about  Jesus  Christ "  ? 

And  again :  is  it  not  thought  by  Orthodox  people,  that,  ia 
order  to  be  justified  and  have  peace  with  God  through  Jesua 
('hrist,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  should  experience  cer- 
lu.ia  foelinge,  beginning  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  a  fear  of  puu- 
ishoient,  and  passing  into  a  state  of  hope  and  asaiirflnce? 
And,  accordingly,  men  make  it  a  work,  and  labor,  to  hare 
these  feelings  in  the  precise  order  and  manner,  and,  until 
they  can  experience  these  feelings,  believe  that  they  can  have 
no  access  to  God.  As  before,  we  do  not  mean  that  these 
feelings  are  unimporlant,  but  only  that  we  should  not  try  to 
work  ourselves  up  into  certain  feelin^js  in  order  to  be  just 
before  God.  It  is  faith  in  Jesus  which  is  the  »ource,  not  the 
mull,  of  piety  as  well  as  of  holiness.  It  ia  fiiith  in  God's 
love  to  us  which  enables  us  to  love  hira.  The  sense  of  poi"- 
doQ  produces  both  the  feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  unwortiii- 
uess.  God  does  not  forgive  us  because  we  have  hod  the 
right  feelings,  but  that  we  may  have  them.  Those  love 
much  to  whom  much  is  forgiven  ;  but  to  whom  little  is  for- 
given, the  same  love  little. 

Were  we  ever  struck  with  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  conversions  to  God  in  the  apostolic  time  and  those  which 
we  hear  of, now?  How  much  more  simple  they  were!  A 
man  ia  riding  in  a  chariot,  reading  his  Bible,  and  trying  in 
^aiu  to  comprehend  it.  Ad  apostle  comes,  and  explains  to 
him  the  prophecy,  and  applies  it  lo  Je»UB.  Presently  they 
come  t<  water,  and  he  says,  "  See,  here  is  water ; "  he  is 
baptized,  and  goes  on  bis  way  rejoicing.  We  fear  there  are 
not  raauy  churches  now  who  would  receive  that  Ethiopian  as 
a  member,  if  he  could  give  no  further  account  of  his  religious 
experience  than  in  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts. 
20 
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But  is  it  not,  we  ray  again,  remarkable,  that  not  onl}'  in 
this  case,  but  io  all  the  cases  of  converaion  recorded  and 
described  in  the  Acts,  there  should  be  noibing  of  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  rend  ever;  week  la  our  religious  Bewspapera? 
Id  the  case  of  the  three  thousand  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, we  only  read  that  they  were  cat  to  the  heart  j  said, 
"What  shall  we  do?"  were  told  to  repeat  and  be  baptize<1 ; 
joyfully  received  the  word,  and  were  baptized.  Even  the 
remarkable  convenion  of  Paul  was  nothing  like  what  we 
now  have.  How  is  this — that  now  we  are  not  willing  to 
trust  to  a  simple  act  of  faith  in  Jesas  Chriat,  and  in  turning 
to  God ;  but  we  have  a  scale  and  rule  of  religions  experi- 
ence—  a  work  which  all  must  go  through  in  order  to  be 
justified  ? 

And  what  is  the  result  of  thus  substitnting  for  justification 
by  faith,  justification  hy  belief  in  opinions,  and  by  processes 
of  feeling?  Look  at  the  churches  where  this  has  been  car- 
ried farthesl,  and  see  the  result.  Religion  becomes  gloomy, 
anxious,  and  austere ;  it  ceases  to  breathe  cheerfulness  and 
joy  around  ;  the  gentler  graces  die  before  it ;  fear  treads  fast 
in  the  footsteps  of  hope  ;  a.  stiff  formality  introduces  cant  in 
the  place  of  what  is  natural  and  artless  ;  the  heart  is  stretched 
on  a  rack  of  self- torturing  doubts  and  anxieties.  The  biog- 
raphies and  private  journals  of  many  eminent  saints  show 
us  how  little  happiness  they  had  in  their  religion,  —  how 
they  were  tortnred  by  spiritual  doubts,  perplexities,  and 
anxieties.  The.  reason  is,  that  they  rely  on  their  ohm  feeliugSf 
instead  of  relying  on  Christ. 

Aod  with  the  reliance  placed  on  theory  and  opinion  van- 
ishes the  union  of  the  Church.  There  are  five  sects  in  Ibis 
countiy,  all  holding  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism — a  large 
and  minute  compendium  of  opinious, — and  yet  which  often 
do  not  allow  each  other  to  commuue  at  the  Lord's  table. 
The  New  School  Presbyterians  might  permit  the  others  to 
commune  with  thtm,  but  are  themselves  excluded.     The  Old 
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School  PreebTterians  would  commtme  with  all  but  the  New, 
but  are  DOt  permitted.  Nuy,  the  Associate  Keformed,  the 
CoreDaDters,  aad  tbe  Secedere  corr;  it  bo  far  as  to  discipline 
and  excommunicate  their  mcmbera  for  what  is  called  oceo- 
tioHol  hearing;  i.  e.,  attending  worship  at  other  churcbeit 
.  than  their  own.  There  was  in  the  State  of  Indiana  an  Old 
School  preacher,  and  president  of  a  college,  who  rel'used  lo 
allow  a  Unitarian  to  give  a  literary  address  which  tbe  stu- 
dents had  asked  him  to  give,  and  which  he  had  gone  to 
deliver,  and,  in  defending  himself  for  this,  called  him  a 
"public  propagator  of  infidelity ;  "  and  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  his  college  there  was  a  society  of  SecedetB,  or  Covenant' 
era,  holding,  like  himself,  the  Assembly's  Confession,  who 
wonld  excommunicate  any  of  their  members  who  should  go 
to  hear  him  preach. 

There  b,  then,  a  tendency  among  the  Orthodox  to  rely  ou 
their  owd  opinion  and  their  own  feelings,  rather  than  on  Jesua 
Christ. 

§  10.  Erron  of  lAberai  Chrisfiaru. — Liberal  Christiana 
have  fallen  into  error  of  a  different  sort.  They  seek  to  be 
justified,  not  by  opinion  nor  by  feeling,  but  by  action ;  by 
works  of  righteousness,  honesty,  charity ;  by  the  faithful 
performance  of  social  duties  ;  by  an  active  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God.  Looking  at  the  Scriptures,  and  seeing  in  how 
many  places  we  are  plainly  taught  that  we  are  to  work  out 
our  own  lalvation ;  to  be  rewarded  and  punished  according 
to  our  active  goodness  ;  to  be  judged  by  our  works,  —  they 
Bay  that  a  man  is  forgiven  when  he  has  corrected  his  fault, 
and  nut  before  ;  that  repentance  and  reformation  are  the  only 
means  of  atonement  with  God ;  that,  if  we  wish  to  be  for- 
given, we  must  reform  our  conduct  and  change  our  character. 
Accordingly,  they  lay  great  stress  on  Dm,  and  arc  contin- 
ually exhorting  men  lo  the  performance  of  tlieir  duties  in 
order  to  be  forgiven. 

But  there  is  a  mistake  here  also,  which  arises  from  cou- 
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foundiog  two  very  differeot  thiogs  ;  aamely,  justification  and 
fiDal  salvation.  We  have  ueeu  that  the  cooeequences  of  sic 
are  twofold  —  exteraaL  and  internal.  The  inward  conse* 
qtience  of  sin  is  eeparatioa  from  God ;  the  external  is  the 
weakening  and  debasing  of  the  soul.  The  first  conseqnenco 
is  removed  by  faith ;  the  second,  by  obedience.  £veiy  act 
of  sin  pollutes,  darkens,  and  ruins  the  soul ;  ever;  act  of 
ol>e>lieace  strengtheus,  elevates,  and  saves  it.  Obedience, 
penievered  in  to  the  end,  insures  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
Bu  I  in  order  that  we  may  obej,  we  must  first  be  justified ; 
for  what  is  to  give  us  the  strength  and  the  heart  to  obey,  ex- 
cept the  pardoning  love  of  God  7  It  ia  this  sense  of  recoucil- 
ialion, — it  is  this  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  "  Abba, 
Father,"  —  which  gives  us  the  power  to  obey.  Wo  do  not 
obey  God  to  be  forgiven  ;  but  we  are  forgiven  that  we  may 
obey.  Have  we  read  the  Gospels,  and  have  we  forgatten  all 
the  instances  in  which  Jesus  said,  '*  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,"  before  there  had  been  any  change  of  conduct,  or  re- 
form of  character?  and  have  we  forgotten  the  memonibio 
passage  in  which  he  explains  to  the  captious  Pharisee  why 
be  does  this  (Luke  7:3G-50),  —  on  the  principle  that  the 
one  to  whom  the  most  is  forgiven  will  love  the  most? 

To  point  out  to  men  their  duties,  and  tell  them  to  do  them, 
does  not  enable  them  to  do  them ;  but  the  sight  of  God's  love 
in  Jesus  Christ  doe*  create  in  them  new  strength.  That  true 
follower  of  Jesus,  the  first  of  our  Ministers  at  Large,  Ur. 
Tuokerman,  did  not  say  to  the  poor  victim  of  sin,  that 
when  he  reformed  his  conduct,  he  would  be  his  friend.  No : 
liki)  hb  Master,  he  showed  himself  his  friend  while  he  was 
yet  a  sinner,  and  so  gave  him  hope  and  courage  to  break 
anoy  from  his  sin.  He  has  left  on  record  one  of  the  most 
touching  in.stances  of  the  power  of  love  to  melt  dowu  the  in> 
penitent  heart,  in  the  case  of  a  convict  whom  he  persisted  in 
visiting,  though  he  was  perfectly  hardened,  and  filled  with 
bitterness  and  rage.     He  persisted  in  patient  attempts  to 
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eofien  Ins  heart,  till  he  succeeded,  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
love,  in  making  him  humble  as  a  little  child.  Suppose  he 
had  scut  him  word,  that  if  he  repented,  and  showed  the 
proper  spirit,  he  would  come  and  visit  him.  He  had  not  so 
learned  God  or  Christ.  lie  knew  that  be  must  overcome 
evil  with  good.  Exactly  so  does  God  overcome  our  evil 
with  good. 

To  tell  men  to  do  their  duties  that  they  may  be  forgiven, 
is  to  tell  tliem  to  do  what  they  have  no  power  to  do.  A  con- 
fident reliance  on  God's  love,  and  steadfast  communion  wi  I; 
liim,  are  the  only  source  of  real  improvement.  When  we  feel 
these,  we  are  one  with  God  ;  when  we  can  go  to  him  conll- 
denily,  as  children  to  a  father ;  when  we  can  betake  ourselves 
lu  his  love  in  every  emergency  of  life,  —  we  have  a  source 
of  real  strength,  and  growth,  and  improvement  witliia  tIB. 
But,  without  this  feeling  of  peace  with  God,  the  effort  to  do 
our  duties  only  harasses  and  irritates  our  conscience  :  it  pro- 
duces weariness  of  heart,  a  constant  feeling  of  unworthiuess 
and  failure,  a  constant  sense  of  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties which  we  do  not  and  cannot  fulfil.  Duty  is  a  weary 
task,  a  heavy  burden  ;  and  our  life  is  crushed  down  by  con- 
stant anxiety  and  care.  But  if  we  begin  right,  and  come  to 
God  first,  and  lean  on  his  love,  and  rely  on  his  promise,  then 
we  are  filled  with  hope  and  joyful  assurance,  and  failure  docs 
not  dismay  us,  for  we  say,  "  God's  truth  is  pledged  for  our 
success ;  and  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  recoucited, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 

It  maybe  objected  that  it  is  dangerous  to  religion  to  admit 
that  we  can  be  justified  before  we  have  believed  certain  im- 
portant doctrines  or  experieuced  certain  peculiar  feelings.  Il 
may  also  be  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  morality  to  suppose  that  pardon  can  precede  reformation. 
But  the  more  we  read  the  Scriptures,  the  more  we  look  into 
oar  own  heart,  and  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  our 
20  • 
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fellow-meu,  the  deeper  is  our  coDviction,  that  there  is  but  one 
source  of  true  piety  and  Bound  morality  —  a  heart  recoDciled 
Ui  God,  and  at  peace  with  him.  We  do  not  uodervalue  cor- 
rect belief,  deep  feeling,  or  active  obedience ;  biit  we  place 
them  where  they  belong.  They  are  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  not 
Ihe  root  of  the  tree.  The  root  and  soiu-ce  and  beginning  of 
all  I  iety  ood  holiness  is  simple  faith  in  God  throiigh  Christ. 
Wo  must  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  first  of  all,  "Are  we  recon- 
ciled to  God,  or  are  wo  not?  Are  we  living  in  filial  com- 
munion with  him,  or  living  without  him  in  the  world?"  If 
unreconciled,  "we  most  Dot  think  to  work  ourselves  up  into  a 
degree  of  goodness  or  pions  feeling  withont  God.  There  ia 
DO  strength  where  there  is  no  confidence,  whera  (here  ia 
nothing  to  lean  on,  where  there  is  boUowness  within.  We 
ought  to  come  at  once  to  God.  We  ought  to  lift  our  bearU 
to  him,  not  sayiog,  "Who  shall  go  up  to  heaveu  for  us, 
to  bring  him  to  us?  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us?  " 
For  his  word  is  very  nigh,  in  our  month  and  heart. 

The  above  discussiou  will  show  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
truths,  and  what  the  errors,  in  the  Orthodox  view  of  juatifi- 
cation  by  faith. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

ORTHODOX  IDEA.  OF  THE  ATOtTEHBHT. 

S  I.  Conftuion  in  (Ae  Orthodox  Statement.  —  The  snbJMt 
of  this  chapter  is  the  OrUiodox  dtwtriae  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  especially  of  the  atoaemeiit. 

No  doctrioe  of  Orthodoxy  is  more  difflcnit  to  state  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Orthodox  than  this.  The  reason  is,  that 
there  is  oo  doctrioe  coneeroing  which  the  Orthodox  differ  so 
much  among  themselves.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  stating 
the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  for  this  is  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  in  the  symbols  of  all  the  Orthodox  sects. 
The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  essentially  the 
same  with  that  of  the  PresbyteriaD,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and 
Episcopal  Churches.  Bat  not  so  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
reconciling  and  atoning  work.  This  has  taken  every  form  in 
past  history,  and  is  altogether  unsetlled  at  the  present  lime. 
Usually,  many  views  are  mingled  together  in  modern  Ortho- 
doxy ;  and  while  all  Orthodox  teachers  use  the  same  language, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  "  atonement,"  "  expiation," 
'*  vicarious  sacrifice,"  "  Bin-offering,"  "  substitution,"  "  satis- 
faction," yet  they  connect  with  these  wonts  very  different 
ideas.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  Orthodox  divine, 
who  speaks  thns :  — 

"  There  is  a  general  concurrence  in  the  words  vicarioiu, 
expiatum,  offermg,  tuhititute,  and  the  like,  but  no  agreement 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  get  their  meaning- 
Sooietimes  the  analogy  of  criminal  law  is  taken  ;  and  then 
our  sins  are  spoken  of  as  being  trausferred  to  Christ,  or  he 
OS  having  accepted  them  to  bear  their  penalty,     Sometimes 
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the  civil  or  commercial  law  AirDlshea  the  analogy ;  and  then, 
our  8iu8  being  takeo  as  a  debt,  Clirist  ofFera  hiroself  as  a  ran- 
som for  us.  Or  the  analogy  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  accepted  ; 
and  theu  Christ  ia  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  or  expiatory 
offering  to  obtain  remission  of  sina  for  us.  Regarding  Christ 
as  suffering  for  us  in  one  or  another  of  these  Scripture  forms 
or  figures  taken  as  the  literal  dogmatic  truth,  we  have  na 
many  distinct  theories.  Theu,  again,  difiereut  as  these 
figures  are  from  each  other,  they  will  yet  be  used  inter- 
chanc;eabty,  all  in  the  sense  of  otte  or  another  of  them.  And 
then,  again,  to  double  the  confusion  yet  once  more,  we  hare 
two  sets  of  representations  produced  under  each,  accordingly 
OS  Christ  ta  conceived  to  offer  himself  to  Jehovah's  justice, 
or  OS  Jehovah  is  conceived  himself  to  prepare  the  offering 
out  of  his  own  mercy. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  know  of  no  definite  and  fixed  point  on 
which  the  Orthodox  view,  so  called,  may  be  said  to  hang, 
unless  it  be  this,  viz.,  that  Christ  suffers  evil  as  evil,  or  in 
direct  and  simple  substitution  for  evil  that  was  to  be  suffered 
by  us ;  so  that  God  aecepta  one  evil  in  place  of  the  other, 
and,  being  satisfied  in  this  manner,  is  able  to  justify  or 
pardon. 

"'  As  to  the  measure  of  this  evil,  there  are  different  opin- 
ions. Calvin  maintained  the  truly  horrible  doctrine,  that 
Christ  descended  into  hell  when  crucified,  and  suffered  the 
pains  of  the  damned  for  three  days.  A  very  great  number 
of  the  Christian  teachers,  eveu  at  this  day,  maintain  that 
Christ  suffered  exactly  as  much  paiu  as  all  the  redeeuieil 
would  have  suffered  under  the  penalties  of  eternal  juelice.. 
But  this  penal  view  of  Christ's  death  has  been  gi'aduall^ 
giving  way,  till  now,  under  its  most  modem,  must  mitigatoil, 
and  least  objectionable  form,  he  ia  only  said  to  have  suf- 
fered under  a  law  of  expression. 

"  Thus  God  would  have  expressed  a  certain  abhorrence  of 
sin  by  the  punishment  of  the  world.     Christ  now  suffers  only 
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m»  mucli  pain  &a  will  express  the  same  amount  of  abhorrence. 
And  rousidering  the  dignity  of  the  Sufferer,  and  hia  relations 
to  till!  Father,  there  waa  no  need  of  suffering  the  same,  or, 
even  any  proximate  amouat  of  pain,  to  make  an  expression 
of  abhorrence  to  sin,  that  is,  of  justice,  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  literal  punishment  of  the  race.  Still,  it  will  ba 
seen  to  be  a  part  of  this  more  mitigated  view,  that  Christ 
suffers  evil  as  evil ;  which  evil  suffered  is  accepted  as  a  com* 
pensative  expression  of  God's  indignation  against  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  when  the  Saviour 
exclaims  in  his  passion, '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?'  it  will  be  taken  for  literal  truth,  that  the 
fi-own  of  God,  or  divine  justice,  rested  on  his  soul. 

"  II  will  probably  be  right,  then,  to  distribute  the  views 
of  those  who  are  accepted  now  as  Orthodox  teachers,  into 
two  classes  —  one  who  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  avail- 
ing by  what  it  m;  the  other,  by  force  of  what  it  expresset; 
the  former  holding  it  as  a  literal  substitution  of  evil  endured 
for  evil  that  was  to  be  endured ;  the  latter  holding  it  as  an 
expression  of  abhorrence  to  sin,  made,  through  the  suffering 
of  one,  in  place  of  the  same  expression  that  was  to  be  made 
by  the  suffering  of  many. 

"  As  regards  the  former  class  of  representations,  we  may 
say,  comprehensively,  that  they  are  capable,  one  and  all,  of 
no  ]ight  in  which  they  do  not  even  offend  some  right  moral 
sentiment  of  our  beiug.  Indeed,  they  raise  up  moral  objec- 
tiona  with  such  marvellous  fecundity,  that  we  can  hardly 
Mate  them  as  fast  as  they  occur  to  us."" 

§  2.  Great  ImpoHance  altributed  to  tkit  Doctrim.  — Hut, 
ootwiiha landing  the  fact  that  there  is  such  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orthodox  about  this  doctriue,  there  is,  nevei^ 
theless,  no  doctrine  the  belief  in  which  is  ragurded  as  so 
important.     With  respect  to  other  doctrines,  —  the  Trinity, 

•  Uod  In  Chrirt,  b;  Horaeo  BuIukII,  p.  I(R,  ^t. 
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for  ex&mple,  —  dogmatic  Christitra if/ declares  oar  Halratioa 
to  depend  upon  oar  belief  of  it ;  but  io  regard  to  the  atoue- 
_  meut,  it  goes  farther,  and  makoB  our  salvution  depend  oa 
uaing  the  phraseology  of  the  doctrine.  Other  doctrines  will 
save  ug,  on  the  couditioo  of  believing  them  ;  this,  on  the  con- 
dition of  using  the  language.  If  a  man  shall  lead  a  life  of 
purity  Riid  goodness,  but  expresses  doubts  concerning  this 
dot^rine,  his  Orthodox  friends  will  have  scarcely  any  hope  of 
Ills  salvation  ;  but  if  the  most  depraved  criminal,  afier  a  life 
Bteeped  in  wickednras,  shall  merely  say  on  his  deatb-bed, 
that  he  hopes  "  to  be  saved  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ," 
he  is  thought  immediately  to  be  on  the  fair  way  to  heaven. 
No  matter  how  good  a  man  is,  if  he  does  not  accept  the  Or- 
thodox language  on  this  point,  his  friends  fear  for  him  :  no 
matter  bow  bad  be  is,  if  he  does  accept  it,  they  hope  for  him. 
There  is  a  sort  of  magical  power  attributed  to  the  very  words. 
They  are  almost  supposed  to  act  like  a  talisman  or  a  charm. 
Now,  while  we  reject  dl  snch  superstitious  views  of  the 
power  of  mere  words,  while  we  reject  all  false  meaniDg  and 
all  DO  meaning,  it  is  proper  to  thiok  that  there  may  be  some 
substantial  truth  in  these  Orthodox  opinions  concerning  the 
atonement.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find  what  this  vital  tniih 
really  is,  and  why  this  doctrine  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Orthodoxy. 

§  3.  SiTt»t  iaia  on  iA«  BeaOi  of  Jesw,  m  the  Scripture.— 
Consider  the  stress  laid  on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament.  Notice  what  our  Saviour  says  himself:  "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  "The  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  '"For 
as  Moses  lifted  ap  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifled  up,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  hrin  should  not  perish,  but  have  sternal  life."  "  I  am  the 
good  .shepherd :  the  good  shepherd  giveth  bis  life  for  Ihe 
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Consider,  again,  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Epis- 
tles. "  Jesiis  Christ,  wliom  God  bath  set  forth  aa  a  inercj 
sent  through  faith  in  his  blood."  **  When  we  were  eoeniies 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  b;  the  dead)  of  liis  Son."  *'  He 
died  for  our  sins."  "  He  is  sacrificed  for  as."  "  He  gave 
himself  for  our  sins."  "We  have  redemption  thiough  hia 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sin."  "  Having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  bis  cross."  "  He  gave  himself  a  rau- 
Bom  for  all."  "  He  washed  xa  from  our  sins  through  his 
blood."  "  Bj  whose  stripes  we  are  healed."  "  Tliough  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  be  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
saSered,  and  being  made  perfect,  became  the  author  of  eter- 
nal salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him."  Again :  "  But 
we  see  Jesns,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
for  the  snfiering  of  death,  crowned  with  glorj  aad  honor,  that 
he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  should  taste  death  for  every  man. 
For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  tilings,  and  ly  whom 
are  all  tilings,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  {^lory,  to  make 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferiDgs." 
"  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be  inndts  like 
unto  bis  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  tu  make  reconciiiii- 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  thU  he  himself  hath 
aulTered,  being  tempted,  he  is  i^le  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted." 

Tbeae  are  some  of  (be  passages  whicd  connect  the  tnifftir- 
inga  of  JesDS  Christ  witii  sin  on  the  one  band,  and  nalvaljoii 
on  the  other. 

S  4.  IMffiadly  in  interpreting  the%e  Scripture  Pa.!t4>ge».  — 
Iburo  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  uud'.rslanding  ihe  nicnii- 
iiig  and  feeling  the  force  of  such  texts  as  these.  This  dilll' 
colly  consists  in  the  fad  that  these  passages  are  con^antty 
quoted  as  proof  texts.  From  our  thildhood  up  we  have 
heard  them  brought  forward  to  prove  the  truth  of  »om« 
particular  dontrine  or  theory   of  au-uemeut,  and  when  w« 
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read  these  verses,  we  immediately  asaociate  them  witli  some 
doctriue  which  we  like  or  dislike.  Our  feeliugs  aud  proj- 
uiiices  are  ioTolved  in  iatei'prctiag  the  pa3sti<re  one  way 
or  the  other,  so  that  we  are  uuable  to  look  at  it  fairly.  la 
B  thia  difficulty,  we  must  make  this  obvious 
We  must  distiDgiiish  between  the  statement  of 
a  fHct  and  the  theory  coucerning  it.  The  fact  which  the 
Bible  Btalefl  is  simply  thia  —  that  the  aios  of  mtiu  were  the 
occasion  of  Christ's  death,  and  that  by  his  death  he  saves  us 
from  our  sio.  This  ia  the  fact  which  the  Scriptures  assert. 
The  way  in  which  he  saves  us  is  a  matter  of  theory.  Why 
it  was  that  human  sio  made  it  necessary  for  Chriat  to  die, 
how  it  is  that  his  death  reconciles  ua  lo  God,  —  this  belonga 
to  the  theory. 

Mow,  while  the  Scriptures  aay  a  great  deal  about  the  fact 
that  Christ's  aufferlngs  save  us  from  our  sins,  they  say  very 
little  as  regards  the  way  iu  which  they  save  ua  from  our  sins. 

S  5.  Theological  TKtorien  baaed  oh  the  Figurative  Lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Scriptures  Stale  the  fact ; 
the  theologians  have  supplied  the  explanations.  Innumera- 
ble have  been  the  theoriea  devised  by  theology  to  show  in 
what  way  the  sufferings  of  Chriat  have  availed  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  —  theories  of  imputation,  theories  of  substi- 
tution, theoriea  of  aatisfaction.  He  was  punished  in  our 
place  ;  he  paid  our  debt ;  he  was  our  federal  head  and  repre- 
aentative  ;  he  satisfied  the  Justice  of  God  ;  he  appeased  the 
wrath  of  God.  But  especially  are  the  figures  and  metaphors 
of  the  New  Testament  pressed  into  the  service  of  theology, 
and  made  the  basis  of  graie  theories.  Thus  are  metaphors 
turned  into  metaphysics,  and  rhetoric  changed  to  logic.  The 
images  of  the  New  Testament  were  naturally  taken  from 
familiar  objects  and  transactions,  especially  from  war,  from 
slavery,  and  from  the  Jewish  ritual.  Sin  is  our  enemy,  who 
has  conquered  ua  in  battle,  and  made  ua  his  prisoners. 
Chriat  redeems  us  From  this  captivity,  and  pays  tur  ransom. 
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Siu  is  a  cruel  master,  aad  we  are  hie  slaveB.  He  is  about  to 
torture  us  with  tha  rod.  Christ  cornea  and  ta^es  our  punish- 
meat  ou  himself.  Ilts  bears  our  stripes.  Accordiog  to  the 
Jewish  ritual  the  paschal  feast  was  a  commemoration  of 
God's  mercy.  It  was  to  the  Jews  what  Thanksgiving  Day 
13  to  the  people  of  !New  England.  So  the  Christians  said 
Chrint  is  our  Passover.  la  the  Jewbh  ritual  God  was  be- 
lieved to  manifest  himself  over  the  mercy  seat  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  Christiaas  said,  Christ  is  our 
mercy  seat.  All  this  waa  natural ;  but  these  images  have 
Im^oq  turned  into  elaborate  theories  by  the  theologians  who 
hwB  argued  that  Christ's  death  was  a  literal  ransoa,  a  literal 
mercy  seat,  and  a  literal  passover. 

These  theories  have  mostly  passed  by.  The  common  Or- 
thodox theory  in  New  England  now  is  much  ntore  reason- 
able, but  unfortunately  much  less  scriptural.  It  is  founded 
on  the  analogy  of  human  government.     God  is  compared  to 

'  a  wise  and  kind  ruler,  who  governs  by  law,  and  who  wishes 
to  pardon  the  penitent  criminal,  but  fears  that  if  he  does  so, 
Le  wilt  impair  the  respect  felt  for  his  law,  and  therefore 
thinks  it  necessary  to  do  something  to  show  the  evil  of  dis- 
obedience before  he  can  pardon.  Christ  is  willing  to  die  in 
order  to  make  this  impression  ou  the  miuds  of  men.  And 
this  he  accordingly  does.  But  unfortunately,  as  we  said, 
there  is  nothing  iu  the  Scripture,  not  even  a  metaphorical 

'  expression,  to  support  tliis  theory.  The  apostles  did  not 
Lave  recourse  for  their  figures  and  images  to  such  usage  of 
government,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such 
ufwge  or  necessity  then  existed.  The  governments  were  all 
dtispolic,  and  no  despot,  wishing  to  pardon,  bad  any  ditliculty 
on  the  ground  that  the  sanctity  of  his  laws  might  be  impaired. 
War,  slavery,  and  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  household  usages 
existed.  Their  images  were  taken  from  these.  They  spoke 
of  ransom,  of  stripes,  of  the  passover,  and  the  mercy  seat, 
of  washing  aod  healing,  but  not  of  goveruments  and  laws. 
21 
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Sin  is  onr  conqneror,  and  Cbrist  redeems  ns.  Sin  ts  a 
einvery,  aad  Chriat  ransoms  us.  Sin  is  defilement,  and 
Christ  washes  us.  Sin  is  a  diaeaae,  and  Christ  heals  us. 
All  this  occnra  again  and  again,  but  nothiug  occurs  about 
constitutional  governments,  or  conflicts  between  the  cliiiras 
of  justice  and  mercy. 

S  6.  The  three  jmncipal  Vievts  of  the  Atonement  —  I'nr- 
Uke,  legal,  and  governmental,  —  Three  principal  views  on 
this  subject  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church  as  Or- 
thodox. The  first  may  be  called  the  warUke  view  of  Chnst's 
work,  the  second  may  be  called  the  legal  view,  and  the  third 
the  governmeutal  view.  The  first  was  the  prevailing  Ortho- 
dox view  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  conflict  or  war  between  Chriat  and 
the  Devil  for  the  soul  of  man.  The  Devil  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  human  race  in  consequence  of  iia  sin.  The 
right  of  the  Devil  over  men  was  fully  admitted.  Augustine 
considered  it  as  the  right  of  property,  Leo  the  Great  as  the 
right  of  a  conqueror.  Christ  gave  his  own  life  to  the  Devil 
OS  a  raDBom,  which  was  adequate  to  redeem  the  whole  race. 
This  theory  rested  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
*' ransom"  and  "redemption."  If  Christ's  death  was  a  rat^ 
torn,  if  he  came  "  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  ihe 
question  naturally  arose,  "/"/-om  whose  power  were  men  re- 
deemed, and  to  whom  was  the  ransom  paid?"  Certainly, 
men  were  not  redeemed  from  the  power  of  God.  The  rau- 
Bom  could  not  have  been  paid  to  God,  but  to  some  enemy 
who  held  us  as  bis  prisoners.  The  only  possible  answer, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  ransom  was  paid  to  the  Devil.  The 
Devil  was  the  cruel  tyraot  who  had  enslaved  us.  He  hud  a 
right  to  do  so  i  for  wo  had  become  his  slaves  through  our 
sin.  But  he  had  no  right  over  Christ,  for  Christ  had  com- 
mitted no  sin  ;  so  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  free  oflering 
to  the  Devil  to  redeem  the  race.  According  to  this  view, 
thei'efore,  the  atonement  was  made  to  (he  Devil, 
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But  in  the  middle  ages  another  view  of  the  atoaemeat 
became  Orthodox,  founded  not  upon  the  idea  of  a  raUBOm, 
but  on  that  of  a  debt.  According  to  this  view  the  divine 
law  requires  that  the  debt  which  man  owes  to  God,  which 
is  perfect  obedience,  shall  be  paid,  either  by  himself  or  by 
some  one  ebe.  Aoaelm,  the  founder  of  this  theory,  defined 
«iu  "  as  not  giving  to  God  his  due."  Man  cannot  pay  this 
debt  himself,  and  therefore  Christ  pays  it  for  him.  This  is 
the  legal  view  of  the  atonement,  or  perhaps  we  might  rather 
call  it  the  commercial  view. 

But  this  theory,  after  having  endured  as  Orthodox  for 
some  five  hundred  years,  gave  place  to  a  third,  based  not  on 
the  idea  of  a  ransom  or  of  a  debt,  but  of  a  state  necessity.  It 
would  not  do  for  God,  as  a  moral  Governor,  to  forgive  sin, 
unless  by  some  great  example  an  impression  could  be  made 
of  the  evil  of  sin.  This  impression  is  produced  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  who  therefore  died  not  to  atone  for  past  sin,  but 
to  prevent  future  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  moral 
impression  on  the  human  mind.  This  is  the  popular  theory 
of  the  atonement  held  by  the  Orthodox  at  the  present  time. 
But  it  is  very  much  mixed  up  with  the  oiherg.  The  differ- 
ent views  held  by  modem  Orthodoxy  range  all  the  way  from 
the  old  Calvinism  of  FriucetoQ,  through  the  various  shades 
of  New  England  theology,  to  the  latest  form  eipi'essed  by 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Vicarious 
Sacrifice." 

§  7.  Impression  made  by  Chrut's  Death  on  the  Minds  of 
kis  Diadplet.  First  Theory  on  the  Subject  in  the  Epistle  to 
■  tlie  Sebrewa,  —  The  suflerings  of  Jesus  produced  a  wonder- 
ful impression  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples.  This  impres- 
sion was  compounded  of  astouishment,  tenderness,  and  gruli- 
tude.  That  a  man  bo  divine  in  character,  in  wisdom,  in  a 
command  over  nature,  should  submit  willingly  to  such  labor, 
ignominy,  and  aDguieb,  was  a  wonder  to  ihem.  But  there 
was  a  mystery  of  sorrow  bcDeath  the  visible  sorrow,  a  pain 
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ivithia  the  pain,  a  depth  of  grief  felt  not  for  himeelf,  but  for 
othcni,  an  anguish  on  accouut  of  the  ein  of  the  world,  which 
especially  awetl  and  touched  them.  Christ  plunged  into  Ilie 
midet  of  sin  to  save  eouts,  as  a  hero  ruehes  into  the  miilst 
of  buruiug  flames  to  save  lives.  No  maa  like  JeBiia  had 
ever  felt  such  anguish  and  horror  at  the  sight  of  tin ;  but 
instead  of  flying  6roia  it,  be  came  into  the  midst  of  it  to  e,ava 
Iho  sinner.  This  was  the  secret  of  hie  agony,  the  bitterness 
of  his  cup.  Martyrs  at  the  stake  are  borae  op  by  their  own 
triumphant  self-approval.  But  Jesus,  in  his  anguish,  did  not 
think  of  his  own  triumph,  but  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  ihoae 
who  afflicted  biia.  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
me,  but  weep  for  yoorselvee  and  your  children."  "  Falher, 
forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do."  This  is  the 
secret  of  Christ's  anguish  —  this  infinite  horror  of  sin  joined 
to  au  infinite  love  for  the  sinner. 

Through  this  depth  of  sorrow  there  came  to  the  minds  of 
the  aposlles  a  revelation  of  the  evil  of  sio  and  the  inflnits 
compassion  of  God,  which  produced  penitence,  hope,  and 
love.  The  dying  Christ  reconciled  them  to  God.  This  tliey 
felt  and  declared  ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  eKplaio  how,  but 
by  images  and  metaphors  drawn  from  all  familiar  objects, 
they  declared  that  Christ's  sorrows  moi'e  than  his  glory,  his 
patience  rather  than  his  power,  his  death  more  than  his  lil'e, 
had  withdrawn  their  bearta  trom  siu,  and  given  them  peac« 
with  God. 

One  writer  alone  in  the  New  Testament  attempts  an  ex- 
planation of  this  iufluenco.  It  is  only  au  attempt,  a  nieru 
hint,  the  germ  of  n  theology ;  it  is  fouud  iu  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews." 

According  to  these  passages  Christ  suffered, —  1.  To 
learn  ol>edicnce ;  2.  That  he  might  thus  become  perfect ; 
B.  By  iin  entire  cultivation  of  hia  sympathies  with  the 
tempted  ;  4.  So  as  to  become  to  them  the  author  of  etcmul 
salvation  by  reconciling  them  to  God. 

•  Heb.  S:  9,  IT,  IB.    4:16.    6:8,9, 
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This,  we  may  obaerve,  bo  far  as  it  goes,  is  really  a  theory 
of  olQaemeat,  aod  not  a  mere  alntement  of  the  fact.  More- 
over, it  seems  to  ua  to  coDtain  the  germ  of  a  far  nobler  and 
deeper  theory  thAQ  any  in  which  the  Church  has  hitherto 
belieTed.  It  is  more  human,  more  rational,  connected  more 
with  real  experience  Rnd  ihe  solid  facts  of  life. 

§  8.  Value  of  Suff^rtg  tu  a  Meatu  of  Education. — Tho 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  aeceasary  for  kia  own  perfection, 
and  suffering  in  some  form  or  other  is  necessary  for  ali  per* 
fection.  It  is  ofleu  said  that  suffering  in  this  world  is  cnsnal, 
mi  accidental  thing,  arising  from  human  mistakes,  and  that 
the  time  will  come  in  which  man  will  grow  np  into  perfec- 
tion without  suffering.  A  perpetual  sunlight  is  thought  to 
be  the  best  condition  for  Ihe  human  planL  Pain  and  want 
stunt  its  growth,  winter  storms  nrrest  its  derelopment ;  and 
so  it  is  supposed  that  if  we  can  get  rid  of  this  element  of 
suffering,  human  heinga  will  soou  become  all  they  ought  to 
be.     But  the  poet  speaks  more  wisely  who  says,  ~— 


For  suppose  that  we  could  remove  from  the  world  all 
uatward  evil  —  get  rid  of  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  death. 
Would  not  the  worst  part  of  evil  still  remain?  Would  not 
discontent,  selfishness,  envy,  wilfulQesa,  cruelty,  self-indul- 
gence continue?  All  these  exist  —  perhaps  exist  most  fre- 
quently —  where  there  is  the  least  of  outward  evil  r  and  th» 
outward  evil  is  the  bitter  medicine  which  comes  hy  and  by 
as  a  cure. 

g  9.  The  Muman  Conscience  suggetla  the  Need  of  toma 
Satin/action  in  order  to  our  Forgiveness.  — The  central  idea 
of  the  atonement  is,  that  Christ  has  done  something  which 
enables  God  to  forgive  us  our  sin  ;  and  (he  reason  why  this 
do<'-iriue  of  atonemeol'  seems  so  precious  is,  that  we  feel  thai 
21  • 
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there  id  a  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  forgiveness,  —  aa  if 
something  else  were  oeceseary  besidea  repentaoce,  —  as  if 
some  CNjmpeusalion  or  reparatioa  should  be  made  somehow 
to  the  offended  law  of  God,  or  to  ibe  aggrieved  hoh'neas  of 
(lod.  We  do  not  aay  that  this  feeling  is  a  tnie  feeling :  that 
question  we  muHt  consider  aflerwards.  But  it  is,  at  any  :nte, 
a  natural  feeling,  whether  it  be  founded  on  our  knowledgo 
of  God  or  our  ignoaauce  of  God.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  man  whom  we  have  injured  will  forgive  us  that  injury 
merely  because  we  ask  him  to  do  so,  and  are  sorry  for  what 
we  have  done.  We  feel  that  we  must  make  some  reparation 
before  be  can  or  ought  to  forgive  us.  Unquestionably,  the 
conscience  is  the  source  of  this  feeling.  It  led  Zaccfieua  to 
say,  "  If  I  have  done  any  man  wroug,  I  restore  him  four- 
fold." A  full  repara^on  for  an  injury,  accompanied  wilb 
Borrow  for  having  done  it,  the  expression  of  which  sorrow  is 
confession,  satisfies  the  conscience.  Having  doue  this,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  forgiven. 

But  it  ia  very  seldom  that  eui^h  full  reparation  can  be 
made.  The  consequences  of  our  wrong  acts  cannot  usually 
be  removed  or  effaced.  Wrong-doing  is  like  the  gate  of 
hell  —  easy  to  open,  but  difhcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  close 
again.  "  She  opened,  hut  to  ghat  excelled  her  power."  In- 
stead of  reparation,  thereftft-e,  the  conscience  substitutes 
retribution  —  either  reparation  or  the  penalty ;  aud  the 
natural  form  of  the  penalty  is  an  equivalent,  Katural  jus- 
tice  says,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  This 
the  couscience  thinks  right;  this  is  justice.  All  less  Ibau 
this  is  mercy ;  all  more  than  this  is  revenge. 

We  think  that  if  we  analyze  the  feeling  which  the  con- 
science gives  us  concerning  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing, 
it  is  this :  First,  conscience  demands  reparation  to  the  injured 
party  ;  second,  it  demauda  punishmest  as  a  satisfaction  to  bo 
made  to  the  law  of  right,  and  this  suffering  to  be  accepted  as 
just  by  the  guilty  party ;  and  thirdly,  it  declares  that  guilt 
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Bhould  produce  an  alieaatioD  or  separatioa  between  the  guilty 
party  and  those  who  are  not  guilty, 

To  illuBtrate  all  this,  let  us  suppose  a  case.  A  man,  hith- 
erto reepeuted  and  trusted  by  society  comraita  some  great 
breach  of  trust,  and  robs  the  community.  What  does  the 
conscience  in  such  a  case  demand?  First,  that  be  shonld 
give  up  his  property,  and  make,  if  be  can,  full  restitutioD  ; 
second,  that  he  should  endure  some  suffering  —  that  he  should 
not  continue  to  enjoy,  as  before,  all  his  accustomed  privi- 
leges {  and  third,  that  he  should  not  retain  bis  stunding  in 
society,  and  receive,  as  before,  the  countenance  and  esteem 
of  honorable  pernous.  Conscience  requires  that  he  should 
make  atouement  to  those  he  has  injured  by  restitution ;  to 
tlie  law  of  right,  which  he  has  ofiended,  by  suffering  some 
punishment;  and  to  honorable  men  by  keeping  out  of  tlieir 

This,  which  the  couscicDce  teaches  of  an  injury  done  to 
man,  it  also  teaches  of  an  injury  done  to  God.  The  offence 
against  man  is  a  crime;  the  offence  against  God  is  a  ein. 
For  a  crime,  the  conscience  requires  restitution,  punishment 
with  confessiou,  and  alienation  from  the  good,  which  is 
shame.  For  a  sin,  the  conscience  requires,  in  like  manner, 
restitution,  punishment,  aud  alienation.  It  merely  transfers 
to  God's  justice  the  ideas  of  atonement  which  human  justice 
has  given  to  it. 

But  God's  justice  is  not  like  man's.  The  ideas  of  atone* 
ment  so  abstracted  are  essentially  false ;  and  to  convince  us 
of  their  falsehood  is  one  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  death.  It 
is  to  sliow  us  that  God  does  not  demand  this  full  restitution, 
does  not  intend  to  inflict  this  punishmeut,  and  is  not  alien- 
ated from  the  penitent  sinner.  The  death  of  Christ  has 
done  this. 

§  10.  How  the  Death  of  Jesut  hringt  Men  to  Qod,  — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  death  of  Christ  has  enabled  men  to  come 
lo  God.   "  They  who  were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood 
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of  Christ."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  lifled  mea  abuve  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  love  of  God.  And  this  must  be  a 
divine  work.  Not  the  mere  death  of  the  humHQ  beiog  coald 
have  doae  this;  but  the  God  wlio  dwelt  in  him  has  uttered 
hia  tender  love,  his  forgiving  grace,  from  the  cross.  "  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself."  Tbu 
death  of  Christ  is  an  expression  of  God's  free  grace.  If  we 
regard  Christ,  is  his  life  and  character,  as  a  manifestaiiou 
of  God's  will,  theu  his  pathetic  and  tender  death  reveals  to 
us  that  God  loves  us  even  when  we  are  aiDuers,  before 
reparation  or  repentance ;  "  for,  while  we  were  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us." 

There  is,  however,  a  difHcuIlf  in  believing  that  we  can  be 
forgiven.     This  difficulty  is  in  the  conscietice ;  and,  — 

(a.)    To  saj  there  ig  no  difficvlty,  will  not  remove  it. 

(6.)  To  say  that  repentance  and  good  works  are  enough, 
will  Dot  remove  it. 

(c.)  To  say  that  Ood  it  merci/al,  will  not  remove  it ;  for 
the  difficulty  bes  in  the  conttienee,  which  declares  that  every 
sin  is,  — ■ 

1.  An  iojuiy  done  to  God. 

2.  An  injury  to  the  moml  universe ;  inasmuch  as  it  b 
an  example  of  evil,  and  a  defiance  of  right. 

3.  An  injury  to  ourselves,  by  putting  us  away  from  God, 
the  source  of  life,  and  alienating  ns  from  him. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  New  Testament  says,  '''  Repent, 
and  be  converted,  and  yonr  sins  shall  be  blotted  out ; " 
*'  Believe,  and  be  saved."  It  is  true  that  if  we  will  believs 
ourselves  forgiven,  we  shall  be  forgiven.  But  bow  tan  we 
believe  it,  when  the  inward  voice  of  conscience  is  always 
saying  that  God  ought  not  to  forgive  us  without  some  repa* 
ration  made  for  the-injiiry  done  to  himself,  to  ihe  unlveree, 
and  to  ourselves? 

We  need  something  to  believe  in  —  some  manifest al  ion, 
some  object.     Something  we  need  done  by  God  to  assure  ua 
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tliat  he  is  in  earnest  in  deeiriDg  us  to  come  and  be  reconciled 
to  bim. 

Now,  tbe  eufferingi  and  death  of  Christ  seem  to  be  this 
object:' they  enable  us  to  believe  io  forgiveness,  and  so  to  ba 
forgiven  ;  ibey  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  conscience,  amd  i-e- 
liove  il  of  its  threefold  embfuraesEDent.  For,  in  regard  to 
the  injury  done  to  God,  Christ's  sufferings  are  subetitntion, 
■r  vicnrious  Bufiering.  I  do  not  say  vicarious  paniahmetU. 
The  iuQocent  caonot  be  puniiked  in  the  place  of  tbe  guilty  ; 
but  he  can  sufFer,  and  constantly  doet  suffer,  in  the  place 
of  the  guilty.  Thqse  two  laws  are  announced  in  the  Old 
Testament:  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die;"  ^'Tbe 
wickedness  of  parents  shall  be  od  the  children. "  If  a  man 
is  alone,  he  must  bear  all  the  consequences  of  his  sins  ;  but 
if  he  have  friends  and  children,  they  will  relieve  him  of 
some  by  their  self-sacrificing  kindaess :  their  taferivgt  take 
the  place  of  bis  punithmoit.  How  often  a  wile  does  tfaisl 
—  interposing  ber  sufferings  between  her  husband's  sins  and 
their  penalty.  And  what  a  profound  impression  is  made  by 
it  of  the  evil  of  sin  1  It  tormenta  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  it  shipwrecks  tbe  peace  of  a  family.  What  an  effect 
IB  produced  on  the  man  himeelfl  What  a  reproadi  acd 
tender  rebuke  to  him  is  this  !  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
nhttituled  is  this  way  for  ours,  according  to  this  law  ;  and 
this  divine  substitution  is  continued  in  the  sacrifices  of  Chris- 
tians. Missionaries  and  martyrs,  by  their  seal,  patience, 
and  generosity,  cury  out  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  is 
God  in  Christ  working  in  us  and  iu  the  Church,  aud  wurkiag 
for  siuners. 

Then,  as  to  the  injury  to  the  world  by  the  contempt  sin 
does  to  the  law,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  iotii/aelioit : 
they  aatiafy  the  divine  law  ;  tfaey  make  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  the  law.  But  here,  again,  it  is  out  merely 
Christ  alone  who  does  il,  but  God  in  Christ,  aud  Christ  in 
the  Church,  who  honor  the  divine  law  by  the  respect  pro- 
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diiced  for  it.  Thej  bring  us  to  repentance  ;  they  mftke  ns 
feel  the  eiDfuloess  of  sin ;  show  us  the  miserr  H  causns  to 
those  who  love  us,  —  how  it  pains  God,  paias  Chriet,  pains 
the  good,  and  p^na  our  friends.  So  we  feel  it,  and  'show  it 
by  true  peaileDce,  and  so  honor  the  law.  The  law  is  talu- 
fitd  when  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  caused 
by  sin,  lead  men  to  abhor  sin,  nnd  love  righteousness. 

As  to  the  injury  which  tin  doei  to  a  man  himself  by  sepa- 
lating  him  from  God's  love,  and  making  him  at  enmitj'  with 
God,  and  Giod's  wrath  on  bim,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
reeonoHiation.  "  God  was  in  Christ,  recoaciliag  the  world 
to  himself."  Why  was  God  alienated  from  man?  Because 
he  is  holy.  How  can  an  unholy  person  be  at  cue  with  a 
holy  God?  The  ouswer  is  this;  God  comes  into  his  heart 
by  Christ,  to  form  Christ  within  him,  and  to  make  him  holy 
OS  Christ  was  holy.  He  sees  that  whea  auiled  with  Christ 
his  sinfulness  is  killed  in  its  roots,  and  a  seed  of  perfect 
purity  is  planted  in  his  soul ;  and  so  God  is  able  to  be  at  one 
with  him  through  his  union  with  Christ ;  "  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  we  may  be  perfectly  at  one."  A  love  for 
Christ  in  the  heart  forms  Christ  within  us.  He  is  our  life, 
our  motive  power,  our  aim ;  and  so  he  casta  out  the  root  of 
our  siu,  and  brings  ns  to  God. 

Thus  we  see  that,  even  thoagli  we  should  reject  all  the 
Orthodox  theories  about  atonement,  we  may  accept  the  fact. 
We  can  believe  that  God  in  Christ  does  reconcile  the  world 
to  himself,  -~  doei  create  a  sense  of  pardoned  sin,  —  does 
remove  the  weight  of  transgression,  —  does  take  away  tlie 
obstacle  in  our  conscience,  —  does  help  us  into  a  living  faith, 
hope,  peace,  and  joy. 

Uoreover,  Christ  is  really  a  sacrifice  for  sin  —  a  real  and 
true  sin-offering.  For  what  were  the  sin-offerings  under  the 
law?  How  did  they  remove  sin?  Not  by  themselves  (it 
was  impossible  for  (he  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  to  remove 
■in),  but  because  they  were  an  appointment  of  God,  and  so 
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iliowed  God's  dispositioQ.  Thej  shovred  thtit  his  faolineaa 
was  displeased  nitb  evil ;  they  showed  that  he  loved  the  sin- 
ner, and  wished  to  make  him  holy.  So  llie  death  of  Christ 
is  a.  true  sacrifice  in  exactly  the  snme  way,  but  in  a  higher 
degree,  convinciug  us  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  love  of  Gfod. 

The  experience  of  the  whole  Church  teaches  the  power  of 
this  faith  to  create  in  our  souls  a  new  life  of  loie.  Seeing 
God  coming  to  us  in  Christ  to  reconcile  us  to  himself,  and 
freely  forgiving  our  sins,  removes  from  our  hearts  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  the  burden  of  hard  responsibility,  and  fills  the 
Boul  with  a  deep  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  So  felt  the 
apostle  Peter  when  the  Muster  forgave  him  his  denial.  From 
the  fountain  of  that  forgiveness  flowed  forth  a  river  of  devo- 
tion. So  felt  Paul  when  forgiven  by  Jesus ;  so  felt  Angus- 
tine,  BO  Autbrose,  so  Luther,  so  Wesley :  because  they  had 
been  forgiven  much,  they  loved  lauch ;  for  to  whom  little  is 
forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little. 

Tlie  practical  conclusion  ia,  that  it  is  less  important  to 
speculate  as  to  the  /wju,  than  to  endeavor  to  see  the  iact.  What 
u'c  need  is  faitli  ia  God's  pardoning,  redeeming,  saving  love 
ia  Christ  Jesus  —  faith  that  our  sins  are  blotted  out;  that 
we  can  come  at  once  to  our  Father  ;  that  we  cau  come  bold- 
ly to  the  throne  of  grace  ;  that  the  infinite  Father  looks  at  us 
with  love  when  we  are  a  great  way  off,  and  says,  "  This  my 
pon  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

Wo  may  therefore,  when  we  are  conscious  of  going  wrong 
and  of  doing  wrong,  instead  of  trying  to  reform  ourselves 
alooa  by  our  own  strength,  go  first  to  God,  and  be  forgiven 
through  faith  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ:  "Whom  G!«d 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  (or  mercy  seat),  through 
iiiilb  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  that  are  past,  througli  the  forbearance  of  G!od, 
that  ho  might  be  just,  and  the  justifler  of  him  which  believ- 
eth  in  Jesus." 

§  II,    Thit  Law  of  Vicarioua  Suffering  univerml.  —  Or- 
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tlMxloxy,  Id  all  its  theoriea  coDcerniDg  the  iafluence  of  Uia 
death  of  Jesus,  has  supposed  hia  case  exceptional  aad  bta 
work  peculiar.  It  would  be  very  shocking  to  most  Ortho- 
dox miuds  to  suppose  that  the  same  law  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice applies  to  others ;  that  the  Bufieriogs  and  death  of  the 
good,  in  all  ages,  have  helped  to  atone  for  eril ;  have  enabled 
sinoers  to  obtain  pardon.  But  siich,  w«  believe,  is  the  fact. 
Jcaua  Christ  came,  providentially,  aa  the  typical  and  per- 
fect man  —  the  one  who  Was  sent  by  God,  in  his  providence, 
10  illustrate  what  humanity  is  to  be  and  to  do.  If  this 
ia  so,  then  Christ  did  esaentially  nothing  but  that  which  la 
finally  to  be  done  by  oU,  in  some  degree,  or  some  way.  Ue 
ia  a  channel,  a  mediator,  through  whom  Grod's  life  flowa  into 
ours  ;  but  then  he  makes  ua  abo  mediators,  hy  whom  his  life 
shall  flow  to  others.  He  ia  the  image  of  God  ;  but  every  true 
Christian  is,  again,  the  Image  of  Christ.  For  what  Christ  did, 
and  was,  was  no  afterthought,  no  exception,  but  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  universe.  He  was  "  foreordained  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  but  manifest  in  these  last  times."  He  was 
the  "  Lamb  of  Qod,  slaiu  from  the  foundation  of  tbe  world." 
That  is,  his  comiag,  his  character,  hia  death,  his  resurreo 
tion,  hie  miracles,  were  all  a  part  of  a  divine  law.  And 
all  God's  laws  are  the  same  "yestei-day,  to-day,  and  for- 

If  this  were  cot  so,  we  could  not  understand  Christ,  nor 
sympathize  with  him.  His  life  would  be,  not  only  super- 
natural, which  it  is,  but  unnatural,  which  it  is  not.  Hie 
miracles  would  be,  not  what  they  truly  are,  —  God's  li.gher 
life  flowing  into  nature,  and  the  Spirit  overcoming  the  ma- 
lerinl  resistance  of  things, — but  they  would  be  magical ;  they 
would  be  like  "sorcery  and  enchantment  —  violations  of  llio 
cum  se  of  events. 

All  of  Christ's  life,  then,  is  typical  of  our  future  lives,  in 
this  world  or  in  some  other  world.  It  would  be  easy  lo 
prove  this  out  of  Scripture.     Everything  asserted  of  Christ 
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la,  M)mewhere  &n<I  iQ  aome  way,  aaserted  tilso  of  his  disciples, 
«D>1  of  nil  Ckriatiaos.  Is  he  said  to  be  one  with  Grod?  "  I 
AQil  toy  Father  are  one."  They  aluo  are  said  to  be  one  with 
Gwd:  "That  they  all  may  l)e  one,  ua  we  are  one;  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me.  As  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I 
in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us." 

Was  Christ  said  to  know  all  thiage?  It  is  also  said  of  his 
tliaciples,  "Ye  have  an  unctiou  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
know  all  things." 

Did  Christ  work  miracles?  He  says  to  his  disciples, 
"Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do?" 

Did  God  give  to  Christ  glory  which  he  had  before  the 
world  was?  He  himself  says  of  his  disciples,  "  The  glory 
thou  gavest  me  I  Lave  given  them." 

Did  Christ  rise  from  the  dead  into  a  higher  life?  We 
shall  do  the  same.  "  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly." 

Christ,  in  his  high  and  perlect  life,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prophecy  o£  what  man  is  to  become  :  we  may  look  on 
him  as  a  revelation  of  the  higher  laws  of  human  nature,  as 
ft  type  of  all  bitmaoity. 

As  regards  his  atoning  death,  his  reconciling  sufiiirings, 
the  same  thing  is  true.  At  he  died  for  man,  so  must  »q 
die  for  each  other.  Thus  says  the  apostle  Joha :  "  Herein 
is  Kve;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and 
sent  bis  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sios.  Beloved, 
if  God  80  loved  us,  we  ought  abo  to  love  one  another." 
And  again,  "  Because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we  ougiit 
also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

And  Paul,  ai^r  having  spoken  of  "  Christ's  having  mode 
peace  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,"  says  of  himself  that  he  re- 
joices in  hb  own  sufferings  for  their  sake  —  rejoices  to  "  fill 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ ; "  that  is, 
make  np  any  deficiency  in  Christ's  sufferings  for  them. 
*'  Christ's  sufferings,"  be  says  elsewhere,  "  abound  in  us," 
22 
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his  disciples.  "We  are  partakerB  of  his  sufferiogb,"  anya 
the  apofttle  Peter.  If  he  thought  Christ's  sufferiags  entirely 
different  in  their  nature  and  meaaiiig  from  all  ot&er  suffer- 
ings, lie  would  scarcely  have  said  that  he  "  partook  "  of  them. 

§  12.  Thit  Law  itlwtraifd  from,  SUtory  —  in  the  Death  of 
Socrates,  Joan  of  Arc,  SavOTiarola,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  — 
The  death  of  Jesus,  therefore,  manifested  in  a  higher  degiee 
Ihe  same  Iaw  which  la  illustrated  la  the  deaths  of  all  good 
and  great  souls,  martyrs  to  a  principle,  or  to  an  Idea.  lu 
proportion  to  the  greatness  and  universality  of  the  idea,  and 
the  greatness  and  holiness  of  the  martyr,  is  the  impression 
profound.  We  will  give  a  few  instances  of  this  from  history, 
to  see  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  not  something  wholly  out- 
side of  law,  wholly  exceptional,  but  the  highest  example  of 
the  great  effect  produced  by  one  who  walks  straight  into 
death  for  a  great  Idea. 

The  first  instance  we  take  shall  be  that  of  Socrates.  When 
we  think  of  Socrates,  we  think  of  his  death.  He,  like  JeSus, 
spent  tiie  lime  before  his  death  conversing  with  his  friends 
concerning  the  highest  themes.  He  talked  of  immortality 
through  the  long  summer  day.  He  showed  the  superiority 
of  the  soul  to  the  body  in  which  it  dwelt ;  and  he  had  lost  all 
fear  of  dying.  He  had  silenced  what  Plato  calls  "  the  child 
within  us,  who  trembles  before  death."  In  fact,  the  whole 
tone  of  his  defence  before  the  judges  shows  that  he  did  not 
care  to  save  his  life.  The  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced 
by  a  majority  of  five  or  six,  in  a  vote  of  five  hundred  and 
fifly-seven  dicasts.  He  made  no  preparation  for  bis  defence, 
and  .laid  that  a  blameless  life  was  the  best  defence.  When 
he  came  to  speak  before  those  whose  vote  was  to  decide  on 
bis  life  or  death,  his  speech  seems  a  sort  of  confidential 
clearing  of  his  breast  of  all  his  opinions.  He  declares  he 
has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  Athens.  He  tells  them 
they  ought  not  to  be  offended  at  the  resolute  tone  of  his  de- 
fence, since  it  would  be  unmanly  for  him  to  beg  and  plead 
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for  life ;  fur  his  duty  waa  to  iaetrnct  them,  but  not  to  sappli- 
eate.  It  was  slrauge  that  so  small  a  mt^ority  was  cast 
against  him  after  such  a  speech.  Then  the  custom  required 
him  to  say  himself  what  puoiEhmeut  he  should  sufTer. 
His  accuser  had  called  for  death.  If  he  had  named  some- 
thing less  severe,  as  exile,  fine,  imprisonment,  no  doubt  his 
lite  had  been  saved.  Instead,  he  said,  "  I  propose  that  I  be 
rewarded  as  a  public  benefector,  by  being  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  as  a  teacher  of  the  people.  StitI,  as  my 
friends  wish  me  to  name  a  fine,  I  will  say  thirty  minx." 
They  took  this  as  an  insult,  and  sentenced  him  to  deiUh. 
Then  he  spent  his  hours  in  those  immortal  converaations 
which  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  rest  of  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  Greek  literature  and  art  has  passed  away.  Every 
momeut  of  his  last  hours  has  been  carefully  recorded ;  and 
the  death  of  Socrates  gave  a  power  to  his  life,  and  his  life  an 
influence  to  his  death,  which  placed  him  among  the  names 
which  wilt  never  perish  from  human  memory  and  gratitude. 

There  is  another  name,  which  comes  out  of  the  daikneee 
ftod  cruelty  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  sweet,  serene,  acid 
noble  beauty  —  a  pure  life  glorified  by  a  death  of  martyrdom. 
I  mean  that  of  Joan  of  Arc  —  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  On  her 
trial,  the  readiness  and  beauty  of  her  answers  astonished  her 
prejudiced  judges.  The  poor  girl,  only  nineteen  years  old,  a 
prisoner  in  chains,  before  these  doctors  and  lawyers,  showed 
as  much  courage  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 

They  asked  why  she  let  the  people  kiss  her  feet  and  gar- 
ments. She  answered,  >'  The  poor  people  came  to  me  be- 
cause I  did  them  no  wrong,  and  helped  them  when  I  could." 
"  Waa  it  well  to  atlack  Paris  on  Our  Lady's  day  ?  "  *'  It  is 
well  to  keep  the  festirals  of  Our  Lady  always."  "  Do  your 
■aints  love  the  English  ?  "  "  They  love  what  God  loves,  and 
hate  what  he  hates."  "Does  God  hate  the  English?" 
"  As  to  his  love  or  hate  for  their  souls  I  know  nothing ;  but 
I  know  he  will  drive  them  from  France."     "  Can  you  tell 
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whuther  you  will  eflcape  dealh?"  "That I  1«ht«  in  God'a 
Lauds."  Wbeu  she  weut  to  death,  her  purity  and  ti-uth  had 
eo  touched  men's  hearts  that  a  great  tide  of  remorse  and  pty 
began  to  swell  np  against  her  persecutors.  A  priest,  who 
had  ))Ia;ed  the  part  of  Judas,  and  betrayed  her,  repented 
like  JuduB,  and  flung  himself  down  before  her,  accusing 
himself  of  his  treaehery.  The  soldiers  who  stood  by  were 
melted.  They  said,  '*  We  have  burned  a  saitit."  The  exe- 
cutioner declared  that  God  would  never  forgive  him.  From 
the  day  of  her  death,  all  men  began  to  believe  in  her  holinesa 
and  truth. 

Come  down  to  the  end  of  the  same  century,  aud  lake 
another  instance  in  Savonarola,  the  Florentine  friar  —  the 
man  who  was  at  once  the  patriot,  leading  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Florence  to  republican  institutions  ;  the  reformer, 
seeking  to  root  out  the  abuses  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  pro- 
phetic teacher,  preacher,  religious  inspirer.  He  also  climbed 
to  the  height  of  bis  glory  on  his  funeral  pile.  As  Athens 
was  glorified  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  as  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans has  been  a  vision  of  beauty  in  the  square  of  Rouen, 
eo  the  place  in  Florence  where  Savonarola  was  murdered, 
in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  is  memorable  as  the  sceoo 
of  virtue  triumphing  over  its  enemies  and  over  evil,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  conquered.  That  day,  also,  will  never  be 
forgotten,  when  he  and  his  two  companions  walked  through 
the  furious  rabble  to  their  death,  calm  as  if  to  a  marriage 
feast.  Savonarola  was  eo  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the 
lifo  to  3ome,  saya  his  biographer,  that  he  appeared  already 
to  have  left  the  earth.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 
Alexander  Sixih,  the  worst  pope  and  worst  man  of  modern 
times  ;  but  in  twenty  years  Rafaelle  was  painting  the  monk's 
porti'ail  on  the  walls  of  the  Vuican  by  order  of  another  pope. 

So  it  is  that  death  glorifies  life.  If  John  Brown  had 
escaped  from  his  prison,  and  gone  to  Canada,  what  would 
bare  been  his  influence?    He  would  only  bave  been  remem- 
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bered  as  a  crazy  fauatic.  But  now  tbere  remains  in  all 
minds  the  picture  of  the  old  mae  going  quietly  and  peace- 
fully to  die,  kissing  the  little  uegro  child  ou  the  way,  looking 
up  at  the  surrounding  hills,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
Bceoery.  Death  set  ita  »eal  on  his  life,  and  bo  his  soul  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  Udiod,  going  before 
them  to  victory. 

And  hew  much,  also,  was  Abraham  Lincoln  glorified  bj 
bis  marlyr  death  1  How  he  rose  at  once  into  a  great  figure 
in  fabtory  —  a  monumental  form  before  which  enmity  was 
silenced  I  All  men  forgot  their  hostility,  their  criticisms, 
their  sneers  —  fergot  that  they  bod  ever  done  anything  but 
honor  Lira.  The  assassin,  who  thought  lo  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  southern  slaveholders  on  I^ncoln,  gave  to 
him  a  lasting  niche  in  the  temple  of  fiune. 

Now,  we  ore  Dot  by  any  means  comparing  the  work  of 
these  persons  with  that  of  our  great  Hasler,  Jesus  Christ, 
Such  is  not  our  object.  We  are  only  pointing  out  the  law 
by  which  a  person  who  has  devoted  himself  ta  a  great  canse, 
when  he  comes  to  die  ia  its  service,  gives  to  (hat  cause  an 
immense  help,  and  seems  to  sauclily  and  glorify  the  cause 
and  himself.  There  is  a  mysiery  about  it  which  we  do  not 
fully  understand,  —  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  saying 
that  death  proves  a  man's  siucerily,  and  makes  him  a  more 
competent  witness,  or  that  death  conciliuies  his  enemies,  and 
puts  an  end  to  personal  dislike.  No ;  tbere  is  someihiug 
more  than  this.  When  men  live  for  a  cause  outside  of  theni- 
selvcs,  when  they  labor  for  public  objects,  ihey  are  not  «Hi;n 
nhile  they  live.  Those  whose  iniereata  are  interfered  with 
by  their  action,  misrepresent  Ihem,  and  surround  tlieia  with 
a  cloud  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  slander.  When  they  go 
to  death  for  their  cause,  all  these  slanderous  voices  are 
bushed,  and  they  emerge  from  this  cloud  of  prejudice,  and 
are  seen  as  they  are.  They  are  glorified  then  in  their  (»use, 
and  their  cause  is  glorified  in  them.  The  ^ause  for  which 
22  • 
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Socrates  lived  was  the  edncatioo  of  the  people  of  Athena  to 
trnlh  and  justice.  All  the  Sophists  were  his  enemies.  Aris- 
topliancs  ridiculed  him  as  no  other  reformer  has  ever  been 
ridiculed,  holding  him  up,  by  Iiis  inimitable  wit,  to  the  scon) 
of  the  crowded  theatre.  When  he  died,  and  died  in  the 
faith,  all  this  ended.  Socrates  aud  bis  great  cause  of  justice 
rose  at  once,  aud  drew  all  men  to  them.  So  Saconarola, 
who  lived  only  with  the  purpose  of  helping  on  the  triuuiph 
of  pure  religion  in  the  Church,  and  pure  liberty  in  the 
elate,  was  mocked  aud  abused  in  his  life ;  bat  his  death 
made  him  an  undying  power,  and  being  dead,  he  spoke 
across  the  rapid  years  to  Martin  Lulher  and  the  reformers 
who  came  after.  John  Brown  lived  and  died  for  nniversai 
freedom :  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died  for  the  existence 
aud  deliverance  of  the  nation.  Of  them,  exactly  as  of 
Christ,  we  may  say  that  when  they  died  the  hour  came  for 
Ihem  to  be  glorified.  They  died,  and  they  rose  again.  The 
resurrection,  in  these  instances,  came  close  after  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  not  seen  in  their  cases,  as  in  that  of  Jesus,  by  the 
visible  eye,  but  essentially  the  same  thing  inwardly  as  his. 
They  and  their  cause  went  up,  instead  of  going  down,  by 
their  death.  When  they  were  lifted  up,  they  drew  all  men 
to  them.  In  all  such  deaths,  also,  there  is  a  certain  atoning, 
reconciling  influence.  Death  brings  together,  in  harmony, 
conflicting  interests;  it  silences  hatreds,  and  breaks  down 
tuany  a  partition  wall  of  separation.* 

The  difierence  between  Christ's  death  and  all  of  these  is, 
that  Christ  lived  and  died  not  merely  for  popular  educatiwui 

*  No  (oouer  mia  Sooratei  dead  thaa  he  rora  to  be  the  olilef  fig  ire  In  Grork 
MBlar;-.  Wbat  are  HIliiadCB,  rerlcJm.orAlclbiiideB  to  himf  TwnKy  fain 
•n«r  Jonn  of  Are  wu  burned  b;  ■  derave  ol  the  Itomin  Cathalio  Church,  Ibe 
tame  Cbarch  called  a  eounsU  to  reoonglder  and  reverK  her  Beutence.  TtrrDty 
year*  alter  Uie  death  of  Snronaroln,  Bilaelle  pohited  bit  iiortrait  uaoug  the 
grvM  doctorB,  fathers,  and  aainti  Id  the  halli  of  the  Vatloaa.  WltblD  a  fvw 
jean  alter  John  Brown  was  banged,  half  a  mllUon  of  lOldlen  marched  Uiraa^^li 
the  South  ebantlug  bla  name  tn  tbelr  aonga.  Abrabam  IJncoln  vae  klUed, 
aad  be  If  duw  (he  moat  Influential  fSgate  In  oni  hlatory. 
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for  patriotism,  for  philaatbropy,  but  to  bo  the  power  uf  God 
for  the  salvation  of  tbe  world  ;  to  found  a  universal  religioD 
of  love  to  God  and  man ;  lo  reveal  God  as  a  Father,  not  » 
King ;  to  show  man  to  man  as  brother.  But  the  effect  of 
bis  death,  as  in  all  these  other  cases,  was  eimplj  to  glorify 
his  life  and  his  cause.  The  same  law  worked  ia  his  case 
and  in  theirs,  only  on  a  higher  plane,  and  for  a  vastly  greal«r 
oliject. 

We  may  observe  that  most  of  the  passages  concerning  the 
effect  of  Christ's  death  are  from  the  apostle  Paul.  They  are 
written  thirty  years  after  that  death  by  one  who  probably 
had  uever  seen  him,  at  least  never  knew  him.  But  Paul 
had  seen  the  actual  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people.  It  was  a  reconciling  effect ;  it  did 
away  with  their  hatred  to  bis  religion,  aud  enabled  tbem  to 
see  it,  and  be  led  by  it  to  God.  It  made  "  those  who  were 
afar  off,  nigh."  It  made  peace  between  man  and  God,  — 
between  man  and  man.  When  Jesus  died,  men's  eyes 
seemed  at  ouce  to  opeu,  and  they  saw  for  the  first  time  tbe 
li>eauly  and  holiness  of  his  life.  His  death,  therefore,  did 
what  his  life  had  not  doue.  We,  misled  by  a  false  theology, 
imagine  Paul  to  be  speaking  of  some  transcendental  transac- 
tion in  the  spiritual  world  by  which  tbe  death  of  Jesus  acted 
ou  God's  mind  to  make  him  placable  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  he 
is  speaking  of  the  simple  historic  fact  that  the  death  of 
Christ  did  draw  men  to  his  religion,  and  so  to  God ;  did, 
therefore,  bring  them  to  see  God's  forgiving  love  ;  did  unite 
them  with  each  other.  So  Paul  says  that  he  "is  not 
ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  —  not  ashamed  of  the  fact 
tliat  Christ  was  hanged  as  a  malefactor,  since  that  very  death 
was  tlie  power  of  God  lo  bring  man  to  salvation.  It  made 
men  Just,  and  kind,  and  true,  and  so  was  the  power  of  God. 

j  13.  Dr.  B^knell'n  View  of  th  Atonement.  —  In  liis 
book,  lately  pubHtihed,  Dr.  Buslmell  teaches  that  the  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  of  Jesus  consists  in  his  sympathy  with  sinners. 
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He  euffere  witli  tlieiu  and  for  them,  as  a  frieDd  suffers  for  a 
friend,  or  a  molker  for  a  child,  —  in  (he ,  same  wa/,  and  in 
BO  exceptioDal  or  UQCommoQ  way.  Ue  did  uot  die  oftjcially, 
but  naturally.  He  did  not  come  here  lo  die,  but  he  died 
because  he  was  here. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  right  view.  We  are 
sure  that  oue  day  we  eball  nil  eee  that  Christ's  suiTerings 
and  death,  and  their  influence,  are  as  simple,  aa  natural,  as 
wboUy  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  as  tliat  of  any 
other  saint  or  martyr ;  that  the  difference  is  of  degree,  not 
of  kiud ;  and  Christ  will  go  before  the  world,  ita  great  Ke- 
deemer  and  Leader,  all  the  more  certainly  because  one  of 
'  us,  —  educated,  as  we  are,  by  trial  and  sorrow;  tempted  as 
we  are,  but  without  ein;  crying  out,  as  we  do,  from  the 
depths  of  our  despair,  "  My  God  I  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?"  and  rising,  as  we  do,  through  death  to  a  higher  life, 
through  sorrow  to  a  completer  joy,  through  the  p^ioa  of 
earth  to  the  glories  of  heaven.  '^  For  it  became  him  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sous  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  euSering  ;  wherefore  in  all  thiuga  it  behooved 
bim  to  be  made  like  unto  his  bretliren,  that  be  might  be  a 
merciful  High  Priest ;  for  iu  that  be  liimself  hath  suffered, 
being  templed,  ho  is  able  also  to  succor  those  who  are 
tempted.  For  we  have  noti  a  High  Priest  who  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  hut  was  in  all 
roiNTa  XEMFTKS  AS  W£  ARE,  yet  without  siu ;  who  can  have 
eumpassion  on  the  ignorant,  as  he  also  himself  is  campaswil 
with  iutirroity,  aud  though  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  he  suffered." 

S  14.  BetulU  ofihit  ZJiseussion.  —  The  Orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  contains  a  tact  and  a  theory  wfaidi  ought  to 
be  carefully  diecrimioated.  The  fact  asserted  by  Oriboduxy 
is,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  done  something  by  means  of  which 
we  obtitia  God's  forgiveness  for  our  sins.     The  theory  at- 
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teiDpts  to  explaia  what  is  the  ilifiiculljr  in  the  way  of  our 
forgiTUDosB,  and  how  Cbrigt  removes  it,  ThuB  Orthodoxy 
ftttempta  to  answer  three  questions;  "What?"  "Why?" 
and  "  How  ?  "  The  first  of  these  regards  the  fact.  "  What 
has  Christ  done?"  And  the  aoawer  is,  tliat  ha  has  brought 
to  man  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  second  and  third  questions 
regard  the  theory.  "  Why  wa«  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  do 
Hud  suffer  what  he  did  7  "  and,  '•'■How  did  ha  accomplish  his 
work?" 

Now,  as  concenu  the  matter  uf  fact,  Orthodoxy  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  which  everywhere  teach 
that  through  Christ  we  have  redem^rtion,  through  his  blood, 
«ven  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  But  the  Scriptures  are 
perfectly  silent  concerning  the  theory.  They  do  not  tell  us 
why  it  was  necesaary  for  Jesus  to  die,  nor  how  his  <Ieath 
procured  forgiveness.  The  only  exception  is,  as  we  have 
»een,  in  tlie  statement,  in  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  make  him  perfect,  and 
to  enable  him  to  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

Of  the  three  theories  which  in  turn  have  been  regarded  as 
Orthodox  in  the  Church,  two  have  completely  broken  down, 
and  tite  third  rests  on  such  an  insecure  foundation  that  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  it  will  follow  the  others  as  soon  as 
any  better  one  comes  to  take  its  pluce.  The  warlike  theory 
and  the  legal  theory  of  the  atonement  have  gone  to  Uieir 
place,  and  are  no  more  believed  by  men.  The  governmental 
theory  must  soon  follow. 

Nevertheless,  in  each  of  these  three  theories  there  is 
aae  constant  element.  And  it  is  duo  to  Orthodoxy  to  stale 
it.  *Tliis  element  is,  that  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ 
lay  in  the  divine  attribute  of  justice.  According  to  the  first 
theory,  Christ  died  to  satisfy  what  was  due  by  God  to  the 
Devil ;  according  to  the  second,  he  died  to  satisfy  what  was 
due  by  God  to  himself;  aci;ording  to  the  third,  he  died  lo 
•atisfy  what  was  due  by  G-od  to  the  moral  universe.     Divine 
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jualioe,  in  the  firet  theory,  owed  a  raDSom  to  tlie  Devil,  whidi 
Christ  paid ;  in  the  second,  it  owed  n  debt  to  the  divioe 
honor,  which  Christ  paid  ;  in  the  thii'd,  it  owed  protection  to 
the  uiiiverae  from  the  danger  of  evil  example. 

The  difficulty  to  be  removed  before  God  can  foi^ive  bid, 
lay,  acr:ording  to  all  of  these  theories,  in  the  divine  justice. 
Christ  died  to  recoucile  justice  and  mercy,  so  as  to  make  ju9> 
tice  iDurciful,  aod  mercy  just. 

But,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  the  Unitarian  argument  is 
BO  formidable  as  to  seem  quite  unanswerable.  On  girounds 
of  reason,  the  Unitarian  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  such 
conflict  among  the  divine  attributes,  waiting  till  an  event 
should  occur  in  human  history  by  which  they  should  be  recon- 
ciled.  That  God's  justice  and  mercy  should  have  been  in  a 
Btiite  of  antagonism  down  to  A.  M.  4034,  when  Jesus  died,  is 
ao  incredible  supposition.  No  event  taking  place  in  time  and 
space  can  be  the  condition  nne  qua  non  of  divine  perfection. 
And  any  struggle  or  conflict  like  that  supposed  implies  im- 
perfection. 

Moreover,  the  Unitarian  truly  mftiutaios  that  the  Orthodox 
theory  that  men  cannot  be  forgiven  on  the  simple  condition 
of  repentance,  is  wholly  unscriptural.  The  Scriptures  plainly 
teach  that  forgiveness  follows  repentance.  In  the  classic  pas- 
sage of  the  Old  Testament  (£zek.  18:20-^2),  the  Jews 
were  taught,  unequivocally,  that  the  death  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  is  always  removed  by  the  simple  act  of  repentani'e. 
If  the  modern  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  be  true,  that  in  order  to 
be  saved  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  repent,  but  also  to  believe 
in  the  atoning  sacrifice,  the  Jews  were  fatally  misled  by  this 
teitching  of  the  prophet. 

And  so  in  the  New  Testament,  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son  teaclies  us  plainly  that  when  we  repent  and  return  to 
God,  we  shall  be  received,  and  that  without  any  reference  to 
belief  in  the  atonemeut. 

Moreover,  the  Unitarians  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
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the  New  Testament  nowhere  asserts  that  the  primary  and 
immediate  iDliuence  of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  upoa  the  divine 
ailributes.  In  every  instance  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  us 
to  God,  never  to  reconcile  (rod  to  us.  (See  Rom.  5 :  10, 
U;  11:15.  2  Cor.  5:18,  19,  20.  Eph.  2:13,  16. 
Colftsa.  1 :  20,  21.  1  Peter  3  :  18.)  It  is  we  "  who  wer« 
afar  off,  and  have  been  made  nigh,  by  the  blood  of  Christ." 
It  is  we,  "  who,  when  we  were  enemies,  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ; "  not  God,  who  was  afar  off, 
who  has  been  brought  nigh  to  us ;  Dot  God,  who  has  been 
reconciled  to  na.  It  is  "  we,  who  have  received  the  atone- 
ment." Christ  has  suffered  for  sins,  "  to  bring  vt  to  God," 
not  to  bring  God  to  us.  All  this  is  plain,  positive,  and  un- 
equivocal. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments  declare  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  penitent,  we  never- 
theless find  a  difficulty  in  believing  it.  It  seems  as  if  God 
otight  not  tu  forgive  us  our  sins  on  so  simple  a  condition. 
And  it  is  on  this  very  feeling  that  the  whole  Orthodox  tlicoiy 
of  the  atonement  rests. 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  man  is  obliged  to  uuder- 
Bland  God  by  himself.  Since  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  he  can  know  God  only  by  understanding  the  moriil 
and  spiritual  laws  of  his  own  soul.  Now,  in  himself,  he 
finds  the  coustaat  antagonisnt  of  truth  and  love,  justice  and 
mercy,  conscience  and  desire.  From  this  essential  original 
antagonism  of  truth  and  love  spring  h.11  the  moral  conflicts 
which  make  cases  of  conscience.  Whenever  we  see  before 
us  a  divided  duty,  on  being  analyzed,  it  resolves  itself  into 
lliis  conflict  between  truth  and  love.  We  naturally,  and 
almost  necessarily,  transfer  this  same  conflict  to  the  mind  of 
God.  Whenever  we  wish  to  forgive  an  offender,  but  feel  as 
if  we  ought  not  to  do  so,  we  teach  ourselves  to  regard  God 
as  feeling  the  same  difficnity.  Conscience  tells  us  that  we 
are  not  fit  to  be  forgiven,  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  God  to 
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forgive  US.  Orthodoxy  plants  itself  on  this  instinct,  and 
elaborates  its  various  theories,  wliicli  men  accept  for  a  time 
as  a  sufKcient  osplanation  of  their  difficulty,  and  theu  rujitet 
when  their  incouaiateDcies  appear.  The  deep-lyiug  difUculty 
is  the  sense  of  our  want  of  holiness,  and  the  instinctive 
feeling  of  the  eternal  mutual  repulsion  of  good  and  evil. 
Since  Goil  b  good,  and  we  are  evil,  how  can  ha  forgivo  us? 
It'  forgiveness  merely  meant  the  remitting  of  penalty,  it  might 
be  done  after  sufficient  expiation.  If  forgiVenees  meant  lay- 
ing aside  of  anger,  we  can  well  believe  that  God  cannot 
retain  wratli  against  hie  children.  But  forgiveness  means 
.communion,  the  mutual  love  of  father  and  child,  the  being 
always  ia  the  presence  of  God.  And  for  this,  even  afler  we 
have  repented,  and  are  endeavoring  to  do  right,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  qualified. 

This  is  the  real  difficulty.  Christ  did  not  die  to  pay  a  debt 
to  God,  or  to  appease  his  wrath,  but  "  to  bring  us  to  God," 
and  to  put  the  Spirit  into  our  heart  by  which  we  can  eay, 
*'  Abba,  Father  1 "  The  atonement  is  made  to  the  divine  jus* 
tice  —  but  not  to  distributive  Justice,  which  rewards  and 
punishes,  but  to  divine  justice  in  its  highest  form,  as  holiness. 
And  this  cousbts  in  making  us  fit  to  appear  before  God, 
notwithstanding  our  sinfulness,  because  we  have  received  a 
principle  of  holiness  which  will  ultimately  cast  out  all  our 
sin.  When  we  have  faith  in  Christ,  we  have  Christ  formed 
within  us,  the  hope  of  gloiy.  God,  looking  on  us,  sees  us 
not  as  we  are  now,  but  as  we  shall  be  when  we  are  changed 
iuto  that  same  im^;e  from  glory  to  greater  glory. 

'J'lds  suggests  the  theory  which  may  replace  the  rest,  atul 
reconcile  all  those  who  believe  in  Chrbt  as  the  Saviour  ani'. 
liedeemer  of  men.  Christ  saves  us  by  pouring  into  us  hit 
own  life,  which  is  love.  When  Christian  love  is  formed 
within  us,  it  has  killed  the  roots  of  sia  in  the  soul,  and  fitted 
us  lo  be  forgiven,  and  to  enter  the  presence  of  God. 

Iq  cooclusioQ,  we  may  say  that  Orthodoxy  U  right  ia 
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nutintftiutDg  that  Jesus  has  b;  his  sufFerio^  and  death 
brought  forgiveness  to  mankiad  —  not  by  propitiating  God 
or  appeasiug  his  anger,  not  hj  paying  our  debt  or  remoring 
a  diflicuhy  in  the  divine 'mind,  but  by  helping  ua  to  see  that 
the  love  of  God  is  able  to  lift  us  out  of  our  sin,  and  present 
us  spotless  in  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy. 
The  way  in  which  his  death  produces  this  result  is  the  sym* 
palby  with  human  eiofulaess  and  sorrow,  which  finds  iu  it 
il«  highest  expreaeiou.  Those  whom  men  caaiiot  forgive, 
and  who  cannot  forgive  themselves,  SM  that  God,  speaking 
through  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  is  able  to  forgive  tham.  Hq 
the  love  of  God  briogs  them  to  repentance,  and  those  who 
wore  ftfar  off  are  nude  aigh  bj  the  blood  of  Cbriat, 
23 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CALLING,   SLECnON,   ASD  KEPBOBATIOK. 

S  I.  Orthodox  Doctrine.  —  The  A^Bembly's  Catediinn, 
with  its  usual  franknesB,  atates  this  doctrine  thus:— « 
<chap.  S). 

I.  "  God,  &om  aU  etemity,  did,  by  the  moat  wise  and  holy 
connsel  of  his  own  will,  freely  and  uachangeablj'  ordwo  what- 
soever Gometh  to  pass,  jot  so  that  neither  is  God  the  author 
of  siu,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor 
is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away, 
but  rather  established. 

II.  "  Although  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or  can  come 
to  pass  upon  all  supposed  conditions,  yet  liath  he  not  decreed 
anything  because  he  foresaw  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which 
would  come  to  pass  upon  such  conditioos. 

III.  "  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  mauifeatation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasU 
ing  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

IV.  "  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  fore- 
ordained, are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and 
their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either 
increased  or  diminished. 

V.  "  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life- 
God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  accoidiu" 
to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  cumisol 
and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unio 
everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  witli- 
out  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature)  as  fK;ndi- 
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UoQS  or  caiiees  moying  him  thereunto,  and  all  to  the  praise 
of  hU  glorious  grate. 

VI.  "  Af  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glorj,  bo  hath 
he,  hy  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  hia  will,  fore- 
ordained all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  fire 
elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are 
elTcctually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  working 
in  due  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  saoctificd,  and  kept  by 
kia  power  through  faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any 
Other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted, 
aaactifled,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only. 

VII.  "  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  according 
to  the  unsearchable  couusel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  ex- 
tendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory 
of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to 
ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  hifl  glorious  justice." 

This  statement  ia  contained  in  the  creed  of  more  than  three 
thousand  churches  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  it  is  be- 
lieved by  those  who  profess  it,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  God 
who  ia  pure  will  —  a  God,  in  short,  who  does  as  he  pleases, 
saving  some  of  his  creatures  and  damning  others,  without 
reason  or  justice.  He  does  not  reward  virtue  nor  punish 
ein,  but  scatters  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  torments  of  hell 
out  of  a  mere  caprice,  as  an  Eastern  despot  gives  a  man  a 
purse  of  gold,  or  inflicts  the  bastinado,  without  reason,  sim- 
ply  to  gratify  his  sense  of  power.  The  essential  character 
of  such  a  Being  is  arbitrary  will,  and  this  creed  of  CalvioiBDi 
plactte  an  inflnite  caprice  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  in- 
stead of  the  Being  whom  the  Gospels  call  "  Our  Father." 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  view  of  God  is  mitigated  by  mod- 
em explanations. 

The  Old  School  Freshyteriaoism,  or  Princeton  Orthodoxy, 
accepts  it  in  its  entirenesa.  They  simply  deny  the  conse- 
quences supposed  to  he  drawn  from  it.    They  deny  that  it 
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makes  God  t&e  BQthor  of  sin,  or  that  sinful  dispositions  are 
created  by  God,  They  deny  that  this  doctrine  interferes 
with  freedom  of  will  is  maa.  But  tlisy  are  obliged  to  admit 
that,  according  to  their  creed,  God  decrees  things  whicli  he 
forbids ;  for,  "  inasmuch  as  many  things  occur  contrary  to 
hia  commands,  while  yet  be  foreordains  all  things,  it  must 
be  that  in  these  cases  he  purposes  one  thing  and  commands 
another."  *  In  other  words,  God  sends  hb  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles, and  Son,  to  command  men  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy, 
when  he  has  already  determined  that  they  shall  commit  sin. 
This  school  rejects  the  Arminian  doctrine  that  God's  decree 
is  founded  on  his  foreknowledge,  and  asserts  tiiat  hia  fore- 
knowledge is  based  on  his  decree. 

The  Old  School  in  New  England  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
Princeton.  They  say,  decidedly,  that  God  foreordains  sin 
only  by  permitting  it.  Still,  they  reject,  as  stoutly  as  their 
sterner  eon/rfres,  the  Arminian  view,  and  insist  that  God's 
decrees  are  not  based  on  his  foreknowledge -f 

According  to  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  the  New  School 
Presbyterians  escape  the  pinch  of  this  conflict  by  taking 
refuge  in  their  ignorance.  They  are  not  "  Ultra-Calvinists," 
and  they  are  not  "  Armioians,"  and  especially  they  "  do  not 
wish  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written."  |  Dr.  D.  asserts 
that  the  Old  School  makes  the  decree  in  election  to  be  wholly 
arbitrary,  while  the  New  School  believes  that  it  has  a  reason, 
though  one  wholly  unknown.  But  the  HopkinsiaasS  say 
that  '*  the  sovereignty  of  God  belongs  to  him  as  the  Supremo 
Disposer,  and  consists  in  his  perfect  right  and  perfect  ability 

•  '■  Dootrlnil  Attltade  of  Old  Sobool  PrcsbftiMiuig.''  Bf  I  fmm  K  At- 
water,  tVoibiBor  of  Uentsl  and  Moral  Fhiloaopb;  la  rrlniwta:)  CoUese.  Bib- 
lliilhecn  Sam,  Jaaanj,  ISSI. 

t  "The  Old  School  In  NswEnglMiil  Theology."  By  Proreiaor  Lamence,  <rf 
KBBt  Windsor.    Blbllothoca  Sacra,  April,  ises. 

I  "  Doetrioea  of  Iho  New  aohool  PreabycerlanB,"  By  Her.  Qeorse  DDflleld. 
D.D.,  of  Detroit.    Blbllotbeoa  Saon,  July,  ISSS. 

I  "  HopklnaUnJam."  By  Ker.  Enoch  Pood,  D.D.,  Frofcsgor  In  ]<iuii[(» 
^ ■  —JlotliemSaora,  July,  18(61. 
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to  do  as  he  pleoaeR."  Of  course,  having  made  the  will  of 
God  wholly  arbitrary,  they  proceed  to  deny  that  it  is  arbi- 
trary, or  that  wilfuloess  in  God  cao  possibly  be  wilful.  But 
all  this  is  using  "  worda  of  wind  for  the  Almighty,"  and 
"  accepting  his  persoa." 

Methodism,  ou  the  contrary,  denies  that  God  foreordains 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  holding  foreordinatton  to  be  a 
causative  act.*  It  also  denies  that  man  is  guilty  for  iahei^ 
ited  sin,  or  i:  nny  way  responsible  for  bis  depraved  nature. 
He  only  becomes  respoosible  when  fae  begins  to  act  freely. 
He  may  suffer  for  inherited  evil,  but  cannot  justly  be  puo- 
isbed  for  it.  Thus  Methodism  avoids  the  rude  injustice  of 
the  Calvinjstic  system.  And  yet,  as  Sdileiermacher  has 
Bliown,t  if  it  accepts  total  depravity,  it  must  also  consistently 
accept  the  Galvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  For  if  man  is 
totally  depraved,  be  cannot  take  a  single  step  towards  his  own 
salvation.  God  must,  in  every  case,  take  the  initiative,  and 
begin  the  conversion  of  each  man  who  is  converted.  There- 
fore, if  we  ask  why  one  man  is  converted,  and  another  not, 
the  only  answer  possible  is  this — that  G!od  chose  to  convert 
one,  and  not  the  other.  Schleiermacher  accepts  and  defends 
the  doctrine  of  election,  but  by  connecting  it  with  that  of 
noiversal  restoratioD,  which  reduces  it  to  the  statement  that 
God  saves  all,  but  in  a  certain  order,  which  order  is  deter- 
mined by  himself,  without  regard  to  any  foresight  of  merit  or 
demerit  in  man. 

g  2.  Scripture  BasU  for  this  Doctrine. — The  principal 
passages  relied  upon  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  are 
GHind  in  Bom.  8  :  30,  and  9  :  8-24.  In  these  passages,  Fanl 
is,  no  doubt,  speaking  of  an  unconditional  election,     la  the 

•  "  Doclrlnei  of  UethodEBCa."  Bj  Ber.  Dr.  Whedoa.  Bibllotbeoa  Suira, 
April,  1802. 

t  "  Theologlschfl  ZsRscrill."    HerHaBgrgaben  von  Dr.  Frledr.  Sohlelenna- 
riier,  Dr.  W.  H.  L.  DcWetle,  und  Dr.  Frledr.  LHobe.    Erslea  llefl,  Berlin, 
ISIO,    UttefOtaLthnwtiderXrMlitvng. 
23* 
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first,  be  declares  that  tbe  gift  of  Christianity  to  those  who 
received  it  was  no  accident.  God  had  known  them  long  ago 
lis  individuals,  known  them  before  the;  were  born,  known 
the  character  they  were  to  have.  He  had  foreordained  them 
to  IxMxime  Christiana,  to  be  mnde  into  the  likeness  of  Christ. 
lie  hod  called  them  to  he  Christiana  by  bis  providen  e ;  ho 
bad  foi^ven  them  their  sins ;  he  had  glorified  tbem,  Sliing 
tbem  with  the  glory  of  the  new  life  of  faith  and  love.  lu 
the  other  passage,  Paul  shows  the  Jews  that  God  selects 
races  and  families,  not  according  to  any  merit  of  theirs,  but 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  do  his  work.  Isbmael  as  well  as 
Isaac  was  a  child  of  Abraham,  but  Isaac  was  selected. 
Esau  as  well  as  Jbcob  was  a  child  of  Isaac,  but  Jacob  was 
selected.  It  ia  no  merit  of  the  man  which  causes  him  to  be 
chosen,  no  fault  which  causes  him  to  be  rejected,  but  that 
one  is  made  for  the  work,  and  the  other  not.  One  is  in- 
fluenced to  obey  and  serve ;  one  is  allowed  to  resist  God's 
will;  and  yet  both  of  them  —  he  who  obeys  and  he  who 
resists  —  serve  the  divine  purpose.  The  Jewish  Christians, 
therefore,  may  believe  that  their  nation,  in  resisting  Christ,  is 
blindly  serving  the  providential  designs  of  God,  and  mak- 
ing way  for  the  Gentiles  to  come  in  ;  and  then,  the  Gentiles, 
in  turn,  will  help  them  to  come  in,  "  and  so  all  Israel  shall 
foe  saved."  But  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  any  reference 
to  final  salvation  or  damnation.  All  that  ie  spoken  of  is  the 
predestined  and  divinely  arranged  order,  the  providential 
method,  in  which  gifts  are  bestowed  and  opportunities  of- 
fered. In  fact,  in  Kom.  11 ;  28,  election  is  formally  opposed 
to  the  gospel.  Aa  regards  the  gospel,  or  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  the  Jews  are  enemiet ;  that  is,  are  leit  out  of  the 
circle  of  God's  gifts,  in  order  that  the  Gcntites  may  come  in. 
But  oa  regards  the  election,  they  are  still  Ihe  chosen  people, 
inheriting  all  the  qualities,  powers,  position,  which  their 
lathers  had  before  them,  since  God  never  takes  back  bia 
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^fb.*  So  also  in  Epheaiaoa  1 ;  5,  11,  Faol  says  that  we, 
ChristianB,  have  been  chosen  iu  Chriat  before  the  foundaCioa 
cf  the  world,  Rud  predestiaed  to  be  adopted  aa  children,  and 
obtained  an  inheriuince  in  Christianity.  But  neither  here  ia 
aoylbiag  intended  coDcerDiug  final  ealvatioa.  It  all  refers  tc 
their  having  received  the  giil  of  Chriatian  faith,  !n  tfae  plac 
of  God,  hy  a  wise  providence  of  bis,  and  not  hy  accident. 
So  alao,  in  Timothy  (2  Tim.  1 :  9),  Paul  says  that  God  halh 
Ba\ud  us  out  of  the  world,  and  called  ua  to  be  Christiana,  not 
because  of  any  merit  of  ours,  but  aimply  according  to  a 
gracious  purpose  which  he  always  had,  that  the  Gentilea 
should  come  into  his  kiogdom  with  tbe  Jews.  In  none  of 
these  passages  is  any  final  doom  or  destiny  hereafler  intended : 
all  of  them  refer  to  the  gill  of  Christianity  in  this  world, 
Tbe  apostle  eoftena  the  exultation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  consoles 
tbe  sorrow  of  the  Jewish  Christiana,  by  telling  them  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gentiles  and  rejection  of  the  majority  of  the 
JewB  ia  part  of  a  great  plan  of  Providence,  which  will  finally 
redoond  to  tbe  good  of  both. 

§  3.  MeUUion  of  the  Divine  Decree  to  Human  Freedom.  — 
Id  order  that  God  eball  be  the  Kuler  of  the  world,  and  its 
providence,  be  must  know  tbe  course  of  events,  and  deter- 
mine tbem.  Id  order  that  mao  shall  be  reepoasible,  aod  a 
moral  being,  be  must  be  free  to  choose,  at  every  moment, 
between  right  and  wroDg,  good  aad  evil.  In  part  of  bis 
nature  and  life,  man  is  a  creature  of  destiny ;  in  part,  be  is 
tbe  creator  of  destioy.  Every  man's  character  is  the  result 
of  three  factora — organization,  education,  and  freedom.  The 
cbnracter  he  has  now  baa  come  to  him,  partly  from  the 
organization  with  which  he  was  born,  partly  from  tbe  in- 
fiucnces  by  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  partly  troiu  what 

•  Kom.  llilS.  **  Tbe  gttta  and  cilllnge  of  Qod  ire  wltliout  repentsooc."  Bjr 
IUb  we  ludamaDd  tiie  ipOBlle  to  memu  tba  nmo  tbliig  u  la  iDiplLul  la  Ecda- 
•lute*  (3 :  M) :  "  I  know  that  wbit  Uod  doeth.  It  li  forever."  Uod,  liai-lng 
cLoHn  the  JevH  for  a  work,  will  oonllaue  to  them  tho  e'ftB,  and  will  we  llUit 
•MDeboir  or  otber,  hhiw  Unu  at  other,  the  work  la  doue. 
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be  has  done  or  omitted  to  do  at  everj  momeat  of  bis  life. 
Now,  the  two  first  of  these  fftctore  are  out  of  bis  powtw.  A 
man  bora  in  Africa,  or  descended  &om  Chinese  pa  eats,  can- 
not, by  any  choice  or  effort,  become  what  a  man  born  i£  French 
or  German  parents  may  become.  A  man  born  among  the 
Turks  or  Arabs,  and  educated  by  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing him  there,  fnust  be  a  wholly  different  man  from  one  bom 
in  New  Englasd.  Man's  freedom,  therefore,  may  be  likened 
to  the  power  of  the  helmsman  to  direct  a  vessel.  He  cannot 
determine  what  sort  of  a  vessel  be  shall  be  in,  nor  what  sort 
of  weather  or  currents  shall  come ;  all  be  can  do  at  any  mo- 
ment is  to  steer  it  to  the  right  or  letl.  If,  now,  in  steering,  be 
guides  himself  by  a  compass  turning  to  a  fixed  point,  and  by 
a  chart  giving  the  true  position  of  continents  and  islands,  then 
tliis  power  enables  him,  in  spite  of  storms  and  calms,  to  take 
the  vessel  round  the  world,  to  the  harbor  be  seeks.  But  if  he 
bas  DO  chart  and  compass,  but  steers  as  he  chooses  from 
moment  to  moment,  he  goes  nowhere.  His  vessel  will  then 
drift  before  the  steady  winds  and  constant  currents.  So  is 
human  freedom  a  great  power  when  it  guides  itself  by  eternal 
truths  and  fixed  laws.  But  if  it  does  not,  then  it  is  not  free- 
dom, but  only  wilfulness,  and  it  accomplishes  nothing.  Uan's 
freedom  is  thus  surrounded  by  divine  providence.  God  de- 
termines the  original  organization  of  every  human  beisg ; 
God  determines  the  eircumstaoces  which  educate  him ;  t;nd 
God  bas  fixed  the  laws  by  which  he  must  guide  himself  in 
order  to  become  reatly  free.  He  cannot  therefore  resist  the 
divine  will,  except  temporarily.  He  CAn  postpone  the  Hme 
when  God's  kingdom  shall  come,  lai  bis  will  be  done ;  but 
that  is  all. 

S  4.  Hintm-y  of  the  Doctrine  of  EUctvm  and  iV«ie»(*t.r(- 
tton. — Before  Augustine,  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  of 
the  Church  taught  the  coacurreace  of  free  will  and  grace  in 
human  convei'sion.    They  taught  that  man  maat  begin  the 
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work,  and  that  God  wonld  aid  him.  God  and  man  must 
work  together. 

Then  cam«  the  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pela- 
giua.  The  latter,  being  at  Rome,  heard  this  sentence  read 
Ironi  the  writings  of  the  former :  "  Da  quod  jubet,  et  jvhe 
qaod  vis" — Give  what  thou  commandest,  nUii  commaad 
what  Ihou  wiliest.  Pelagius  objected  to  this  formula.  He 
tsld,  "  Since  man  onght  to  be  without  sin,  he  can  be  without 
sin."  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "  in  man,  a  '  Can  Do,'  a '  Will 
Do,'  and  a  *Do.'"  The  first  is  from  God;  in  the  others 
God  and  man  uuite. 

Augustine  objected  that  God  worked  in  us  both  to  will  and 
to  do.  He  bad  first  taught  that  God  sends  motires  which  we 
can  obey  or  resbt ;  but  he  saw  that  if  God  works  in  us  to 
wDl,  he  must  also  conquer  our  resistance,  and  work  the  power 
hj  which  we  Gtmsent, 

Bat  to  this  Felons  replied,  "  Then  there  is  no  freedom 
in  man." 

AnguUine  answered,  "  God  does  not  move  us  as  we  move 
a  stone,  bnt  ruionally ;  he  makes  us  wli  what  is  good,  and 
does  not  force  us  against  our  will.  He  frees  the  will  from 
its  proclivity  to  evil,  by  '  preparing  grace,'  and  delerminea  it 
to  good  by  '  effecting  grace.'  That  some  do  not  yield  to  this, 
is  not  because  of  their  greater  resislance,  but  because  God 
does  not  choose  to  conquer  their  resislance." 

This  is  the  point  where  grace  passes  iato  predestination. 

The  Old  Church  had  maintained  that  God  predestiued  to 
lifii  those  whom  he/oresaio  would  repent  and  obey  him.  His 
foreknowledge  did  not  cause  this  to  happen,  but  he  foreknew 
it  because  it  would  ht4>pen.  It  did  not  take  place  because 
lie  foresaw  it,  but  he  foresaw  it  because  it  would  take  place. 

Election,  according  to  the  early  Fathers,  was  nothing  arbi- 
trary. It  depended  on  man  to  be  saved  or  lost.  So  taught 
Justin  Martyr,  Origeu,  Basil,  Hilary. 

Basil  said,  <*  God  kardoned  Pharaoh's  heart  by  bis  jud^ 
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ments,  whicb  were  sent  (o  ehow  how  hard  it  was,  because 
he  saw  he  would  not  repent." 

OrigeD  adda,  "  Like  a  wise  phjeician,  God  did  not  cnra 
Pharaoh  too  soon,  for  fear  of  a  relapse.  He  let  him  drink 
the  cup  of  sin  to  the  bottom  in  this  Ufe,  so  a«  to  cnre  faim 
more  thoroughly  hereafter." 

Felagins  (and  Augustine  at  first)  look  the  same  rictr. 
Thej  said  that  God  foresees  and  permits  evil,  and  .'ecreoa 
the  consequence  of  it. 

Augustine  said,  "God  has  chosen  some  men  ia  Christ,  mil 
because  he  foresaw  they  would  be  good,  but  because  he  de- 
termined to  make  them  so."  The  reason  of  this  choice, 
therefore,  lay  not  in  man,  but  in  God's  arbitrary  will, 

Pelagius  said,  "  This  is  fatalisni,  under  the  name  of  grace, 
and  is  saying  that  God  accepts  the  persons  of  men." 

Augustine  answered,  "  All  men  in  Adam  are  in  min.  God 
saves  some  of  them.  If  he  let  aU  die,  we  could  not  blame 
bim :  how  mach  less  for  saving  some  !  " 

But  why  does  he  not  save  all?     The  answer  is,  — 

Because  the  elect  see  in  the  fate  of  the  non-elect  what 
they  have  escaped,  and  God's  justice  is  revealed  with  bis 
goodness. 

Kone  of  the  elect  perish,  thongh  they  may  die  nnbaptised, 
and  be  ever  so  bad  in  their  live&  i  bnt  they  will  be  all  con- 
verted before  they  die. 

The  non-elect  may  be  often  better  men  than  the  elect ;  hut 
they  will  not  be  saved. 

The  only  place  where  Augustine  allows  freedom  is  in 
Adam,  who  might  have  turned  either  way. 

Scmi-Pelagiaaism  consists  essentially  in  saying,  "  Man 
I>egins  the  work ;  God  aids  bim." 

Augnstine's  view  was  carried  out  afterwards  thus ;  "  If 
God  does  all,  it  is  no  use  to  preach,  esliort,  or  read  Scrip- 
ture, or  use  any  means  of  grace." 

Augustine  had  said  that  reproboUon  was  not  a  decrM  to 
sin,  but  to  punishment. 
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But  Gottachslk,  hia  follower,  aoid  it  was  a  decree  to  ain. 
The  ChurcL  rejected  this  statement,  aad  softened  the  doc- 
trine.    Thomas  Aquinas  revived  it  again. 

Luther  and  Calvin  both  maintained  that  there  is  no  good 
in  man  after  the  falL  Flacius  said  that  original  sin  is  the 
»iil>stance  of  hnman  nature,  and  human  nature  now  bears  the 
image  of  the  devil. 

Luther  made  freedom  of  the  will  to  consist  in  doing  evil 
with  pleasure,  and  not  by  constraint. 

Calvin  denied  that  there  is  any  free  will.  "Why  give  it 
such  a  lofty  title?  "  he  said.  He  seemed  to  think  that  all  the 
|M)wer  left  to  men  is  so  much  taken  from  God. 

When  God  says,  "  Do  this  and  live,"  it  is,  says  Luther, 
merely  irony  on  his  part,  as  though  he  had  said,  "  See  if  you 
can  do  it  1     Try  it." 

Lnther  actually  taught  that  God's  will  in  ret'ealed  Scripture 
was,  that  all  should  be  saved,  but  his  real  and  secret  will  was, 
that  not  all  should  be  saved. 

MelancihoD  said,  "  Man  has  no  power  by  himself  to  do 
right;  but  when  grace  is  offered,  he  can  receive  it  or  re- 
ject it." 

Calvin  went  beyond  Augustine.     He  tangfat  that, — 

1.  Hie  decree  of  predestination  was  not  merely  a  decree 
to  pnnishment,  but  to  sin.  He  rejects  with  scom  the  distinc- 
tion between  permitting  and  causing,  between  foreknowledge 
and  predestination.  Ha  says  it  is  improper  to  have  God's 
decree  waiting  on  men's  choice, 

2.  He  taught  that  Adam's  sin  was  decreed  by  God.  The 
InfralapsariaQ  taught  that  God  foresaw  that  Adam  would 
sin,  and  so  decreed  acme  men  to  life,  and  others  to  dealh. 
The  Supralapsnrian  taught  that  God  determined  to  reveal 
his  tnajesty,  and  mercy,  and  justice.  He  created  men,  and 
made  them  miserable  to  show  his  mercy,  and  made  them 
•inful  to  show  his  justice. 

8.  If  men  complain  that  God  has  so  created  them,  C'alvia 
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answers,  God  tuta  the  same  riglit  that  the  potter  has  over  ilia 
clay.  If  they  complain  that  God  hoa  chosen  some,  and  not 
others,  to-  life,  he  replies,  that  so  oxen,  borses,  and  sheep 
might  complaia  that  they  were  not  men. 

4.  God  causes  the  sin  which  he  forbids.  This  is  Dot  ft 
contradiction  in  him,  for  his  nature  is  different  from  wurs. 

God  created  all  for  his  own  glory,  and  siuners  lo  glorify 
hie  justice. 

Finally,  Calvin  himself  admits  that  Ibis  is  "a  horribl* 

§  &.  Election  m  to  Work  and  Opportunity  ktre,  not  to  Heaven 
hereafter.  Sow  Jacob  tons  elected,  and  how  the  Jewi  were  a 
Ghoeen  People.  —  This  reductio  ad  abturdum  disproves  the 
common  idea  of  election.  If  a  man  were  elected  by  God 
to  heaven,  and  so  could  not  help  going  to  heaven,  it  would 
not  be  worth  his  while  to  give  diligence  to  make  bis  call* 
ing  and  election  sure.  It  is  sure  already,  without  any  dili- 
gence. 

The  common  Orthodox  idea  of  election  is,  therefore,  a 
false  one.  God  does  not  elect,  or  choose  us,  for  passive 
enjoyment,  but  for  active  duty.  He  elects  ub  to  opportuni- 
ties.  He  elects,  or,  as  we  may  say,  selects,  us  for  certain 
special  work,  gives  ns  certain  special  privileges,  and  holds 
US  to  an  accountability  for  the  use  of  them. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  God  elecled,  or  selected,  one 
man  to  the  possession  of  five  taleots,  another  to  the  possession 
of  two,  and  another  one.  Each  was  elected ;  but  each  was 
elected  to  opportunities,  and  each  to  a  different  oppor'uuity  \ 
but  they  all  had  to  give  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure. 

The  word  "  elect "  was  first  applied  to  the  Jews.  Tl  <y 
were  an  elect  or  chosen  people.  They  were  selecttid  I'rom 
among  all  nations  for  a  great  duty  and  opportunity.  They 
were  tanghC  the  unity  of  Ood  and  his  holinew.  They  were 
■I  city  set  on  a  hill,  a  light  shiniug  in  the  darkness  of  ttia 
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worlil,  lo  proclftim  those  truths.  That  was  their  opportunity. 
It  was  uot  happiness,  or  heaven,  or  even  goodness,  that  they 
were  chosen  lor,  but  work.  As  long  as  they  continued  to 
do  this  work,  they  continued  to  be  God's  chosen  or  selected 
people.  But  when  they  hardened  into  the  bif^try  of  Phari- 
seeism,  and  froze  into  the  scepticism  of  Sadduceeism,  when 
ihoy  Ceased  to  do  the  work,  then  they  ceased  to  be  the  elect 
|M>ople.  While  they  were  diligent  to  make  their  election 
Aure,  they  were  the  elect,  but  no  longer. 

Gud  selected  Jacob  and  rejected  Esaa.  "  Jacob  have  I 
loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated."  Bnt  how  did  God  love 
Jacob?  He  loved  him  by  giving  him  opportunity.  And 
why?  Not  because  he  was  better  than  Esau,  but  because 
he  was  difiereot.  Jacob  waa  selected  to  be  father  of  the 
choseo  people  because  he  had  the  qualities  required  for  his 
work.  Esau  was  wild,  reckless,  martial.  Jacob  was  iodus* 
trious,  money-making,  foud  of  small  trade  ;  pastoral,  rather 
than  warlike ;  tenacious  of  his  ideas  even  to  obstinacy. 
These  were  the  qualities  required  in  a  people  who  were  ho 
few  that  if  they  had  been  warlike  Ihey  would  have  been 
swept  from  the  earth.  They  never  fought  for  the  pleasure 
of  fighting,  but  only  when  they  could  not  help  it,  or  when  a 
political  necessity  compelled  it.  Though  surrounded  by 
nations  much  more  powerful  than  themselves,  —  the  Assyr- 
ians on  the  north-east  at  Nineveh,  tlie  Egyptians  on  the 
south-west,  the  Babylonians  on  the  east,  the  Tyrians  on  ihe 
west,  and  the  Greeks  on  the  north-west,  —  they  saw  the  fall 
of  all  these  great  nations  and  empires,  but  they  continued. 
Many  waves  of  war  swept  over  their  Syrian  hills,  and  loft 
tliom  still  there,  peaceful,  industrious,  worshipping  Jehovah 
in  their  sacred  city,  offering  no  motive  for  conquest,  too 
poor  10  tempt  invasion,  too  far  from  Ihe  sea  to  grow  rich  by 
commerce,  like  the  Phceuiciaas.  Their  obscurity,  poverty, 
and  unheroic  qualities  were  their  salvation,  and  these  they 
derived  apparently  from  Jacob,  tbeir  ancestor. 
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Tlius  we  see  that  the  Jews  were  n  chosen  people,  and  we 
see  what  they  were  chosen  fur,  and  also  that  they  were 
chosen  not  because  of  superior  virtue,  but  for  Buperior 
capftcity. 

S  6.  ffow  other  Naticmt  viere  Reeled  and  <jdUd.  — 
Other  nations  were  chosen,  loo,  for  other  purposes.  Tbe 
Greeks  also  were  a  chosen  people  —  chosen  to  develop  the 
idea  of  be&uty,  as  the  Jews  that  of  religion.  Their  naission 
was  beauty  in  art  and  in  literature.  It  was  no  accideut  that 
they  came  as  they  did  from  confluent  races,  flowing  together 
fitim  India  and  Phceaicia,  and  settling  in  that  sweet  climate 
and  romantic  land,  where  the  lovely  .^^ean,  tossing  its  soft 
blue  waters  on  the  resoundiQg  shore,  tempted  them  to  navi- 
gatioD,  and  awakened  their  intellect  by  the  sight  of  many 
lands.  There  they  did  their  work.  They  made  their  calling 
and  election  sure.  Greek  architecture — one  birth  of  beauty 
after  another  —  was  born.  Athens  was  crowned  with  marvel- 
lous temples,  whose  exquisite  proportions  amaze  and  charm  us 
to-day  —  inimitable  creatioDs  of  beauty.  Homer  came,  and 
then  epic  poetry  was  born.  JSschjlus  and  tragedy  came ; 
Pindar  and  the  lyric  song ;  Theophrastus  and  pastoral  music ; 
Anacreon  and  the  strain  which  bears  his  special  name.  And 
BO  Phidias  and  his  companions  created  sculpture,  Herodotus 
history,  Demosthenes  oratory,  Plato  and  Aristotle  philoBO< 
phy,  Zeusis  paintiag,  end  Pericles  statesmanship.  This  was 
their  election,  and  they  made  it  sure. 

The  Romans  also  had  their  chosen  work.  They  were 
elected  to  develop  the  idea  of  law.  A  prosaic  people, 
but  tilled  with  notions  of  justice,  they  developed  jurispru- 
dence. To  show  that  a  nation  can  be  governed  not  by  des- 
potic will,  nor  by  popular  will,  but  by  law,  —  this  was  the 
otDce  of  Bome.  As  long  as  it  did  this  work  it  prospered ; 
when  it  ceased  to  do  It,  it  fell.  All  other  races,  no  doubt, 
have  their  special  caliing  too.  Some  make  it  sure ;  others 
seem  to  fail  of  makiog  it  sure,  and  so  disappear.    Thus  lh« 
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election  of  the  Jews  ehowa  a  principle  of  God'a  government, 
and  19  not  an  exceptional  case. 

Tliat  which  is  true  of  nations  and  races  is  also  tme  of 
religions  anil  of  Christian  denominations.  All  Christians 
are  a  chosen  people.  They  are  chosen  for  the  work  of 
teaching  to  the  human  race  the  great  doctrines  of  the  lather- 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Other  religions 
were  sent  to  men  too.  Mohammed  had  his  mission  —  to 
convert  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  Monotheism.  The  religious 
of  Asia  were  iQteuded  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christiauiiy 
by  leaching  the  elementary  ideas  of  religion  and  morality. 

§  7.  How  different  Denominationt  are  elected.  —  Every 
great  denomiuation,  and  small  ones,  too,  are  chosen  to  un- 
fold  some  one  Christian  idea.  The  Catholic  Chnrch  was 
chosen  to  carry  forward  the  great  central  idea  of  unity  — 
one  Lord,  one  iaith,  one  baptism.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
is  not  catholic  enough :  it  has  turned  itself  into  a  sect  by 
excluding  those  who  could  not  accept  all  Its  statements  and 
methods,  thongh  they  accepted  Christ.  The  Jewish  Church 
committed  the  same  mistake.  When  it  became  narrow, 
bigoted,  exclusive,  it  left  its  first  love;  it  then  ceased  to 
enlarge  itself,  and  was  obliged  to  disappear.  The  Jewish 
religion,  and  all  positive  religious,  are  like  vases  in  which  a 
plant  is  growing.  While  the  plants  are  young,  they  hold 
them  easily ;  hut  as  the  plants  grow,  the  vases,  incapable  of 
expansion,  are  shivered  by  the  enlarging  roots.  So  that, 
unless  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  be  liberalized  and 
enlarged,  it  must  break  to  pieces. 

Whatever  is  said  of  Jews  as  the  chosen  and  elect  people 
is  intended  to  show  us  a  principle  which  most  be  applied  to 
others.  It  b  a  principle  very  visible  in  their  case,  but  not 
confined  to  them.  It  is  the  law  of  divine  Providence.  By 
what  we  see  of  its  working  in  their  case,  we  are  able  to  see 
it  in  other  cases,  where  it  is  less  distinct  and  less  apparent. 

§  8.    How  Individualt   are   elected.  —  And    now   let    us 
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apply  the  doctrine  of  election  to  individuals.  Wben  one  is 
elected  he  is  always  elected  to  some  special  opportunity, 
which  he  can  improve  or  Dot,  and  for  which  he  is  held 
accountaUe. 

Wben  God  sends  into  the  world  a  great  and  original 
genius,  like  Columbus,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Mozart,  Michael  Angelo,  Franklin,  Wafibington,  By- 
ron, Napoleon,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  are  sent,  provided 
witlk  certain  qualities,  to  do  a  certain  work.  It  is  evident 
that  Goi  meant  Columbus  to  discover  America,  and  DantA 
to  write  a  poem.  If  Columbus  had  tried  to  write  tie  **Iq- 
femo,"  and  Dante' bad  devoted  himself  to  inventing  a  steam- 
engine,  if  Franklin  had  written  sonuets  and  pastorals,  and 
Isaac  Newton  bad  gone  into  trade,  if  Washiugtoa  had 
composed  symphooieB,  and  Beethoven  had  Unveiled  to  dis< 
cover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  they  would  not  have  made 
Ihetr  calling  and  election  sure.  Bnt  SQch  men  (with  an  oc- 
casional exception,  like  that  of  Napoleon  and  Byron)  were 
all  faithful  to  their  own  inspiration,  and  each  chose  to  abide 
in  the  calling  iu  which  he  was  called ;  and  so  each  did 
the  work  God  gave  him  to  do  in  the  world.  Napoleon 
and  Byron  did  their  work  only  partially,  for  they  allowed 
their  egotism  to  blind  them,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  their  mis- 
sion at^  a  while.  God  sent  Napoleon  to  bind  together  and 
organize  the  institutions  of  a  new  time  —  to  organize  liberty. 
He  did  it  for  a  season,  and  then  sought,  egotistically,  only  to 
build  up  himself  and  his  djmasty ;  then  his  work  came  to  a 
sudden  end.  For  it  is  vanity  and  egotism  which  make  us 
fail  We  wish  for  some  calling  finer  or  nobler  than  the 
calling  God  gives  ua ;   so  we  come  to  nothing. 

Xn  these  great  and  shining  examples  we  are  taught  how 
God  elects  men,  how  he  elects  all  men,  and  how  he  elects 
all  to  work.  These  are  not  the  exceptional  cases,  as  we  are 
apt  to  suppose,  but  they  are  the  illustrations  of  a  universal 
role. 
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Eviiiy  hurosD  being  has  his  own  gitl  and  opportonit^  from 
God ;  Bome  afler  this  fashion,  and  otbere  af^r  that.  If 
foithfut,  hs  can  see  wLat  it  ie.  If  hia  eye  U  single,  his 
vhole  body  is  fall  of  light.  If  he  is  true  to  the  light  witbia 
bis  Boal,  it  grows  more  and  more  clear  to  him  what  Grod 
wants  him  to  do.  Not  every  man's  business  is  to  do  great 
works  in  tbe  world  ;  but  every  one  is  sent  to  do  somiMhing 
aud  to  be  something  —  something  which  shall  bring  bim 
nearer  to  God  —  something  which  shall  make  him  more  use* 
ful  to  man.  At  Srat  he  is  confused ;  he  cannot  tell  what  his 
calling  is.  But  each  day,  if  he  be  faithful  to  each  day's 
call,  causes  the  whole  calling  of  bis  life  to  become  more 
luminous  and  clear.  So  we  see  that  conscientioni  and  faith- 
ful people,  as  they  continue  to  live,  grow  more  and  mora 
into  specialty  of  work,  and  have  more  and  more  of  a  special 
place  and  doty.  Thus  we  see  that  all  G^'s  callings  are 
special,  and  none  vague  or  general.  "  Every  man  has  his 
proper  gift  from  tbe  I^rd ;  one  afler  this  fashion,  and  another 
aiW  that."  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  shining  gift,  it  will  not  make 
him  famous,  bnt  it  is  always  a  good  one  —  always  useful  and 
noble.  If  we  follow  God's  leadings,  we  shall  always  come 
out  right.  "  Let  every  man,"  says  the  apostle,  "  abide  in 
the  calling  in  which  he  is  called."  Let  him  not  be  impatient 
of  bis  own  gift,  nor  covetous  of  another's ;  let  him  not  be 
uneasy  in  his  place,  nor  straining  for  something  beyond  his 
reach.  But  if  faithful  every  day  to  his  own  gift,  he  may  be 
mire  that  it  will  grow  at  last  into  something  truly  good, 
satisfactory,  and  sufficient. 

S  9.  Sow  Je*u»  wot  elected  to  he  the  Ckritt.  —  Ferhups  we 
ean  now  better  understand  how  Christ  was  <*  the  chosen  one 
of  God."  If  Colombos  was  chosen  and  sent  to  discover  a 
world,  if  Dante  was  sent  to  be  a  great  poet,  if  Mozart, 
Rafaelle,  had  each  his  mission,  can  we  doubt  that  Jesus  also 
was  specially  selected  and  endowed  for  the  work  which  be 
baa  actually  done,  to  be  the  leader  of  the  human  race  ia 
24» 
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religion  and  goodnMs  —  to  lead  it  up  to  God?  Yet  thorn 
who  win  admit  the  mission  in  all  other  cases,  question  it  in 
his  case.  But  what  was  true  in  them  was  much  more  so  in 
him.  He  was  couacious  from  the  first  that  he  was  selected. 
*'  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  abont  my  Father's  boaineBS  ?  " 
"  To  this  end  I  was  bom,  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  tlie 
truth."  "  God  sent  not  hb  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world,  through  him,  might  be  saved." 
"  For  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour."  "  I  have  finished 
the  work  given  me  to  do." 

Jesus,  by  his  nature  and  oigauisation,  by  his  education, 
by  the  very  time  of  hia  birth,  by  the  inspiration  and  inflnence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  elected  and  called.  And  he  fulfilled 
his  part  perfectly  ;  and  so,  the  two  conditions  being  met,  he 
became  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  perpetual  Ruler  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

§  10.  Other  Illuttrationt  of  Individuid  CaUing  and  Elec- 
tion. —  But  it  is  not  merely  great  men,  and  men  of  genias, 
who  are  thus  providentially  cbosen  and  sent.  Every  man  is 
chosen  for  something,  and  that  something  not  vague  and 
general,  but  special  and  distinct. 

You  go  into  some  country  village  of  Kew  England.  Yon 
find  there  some  plain  farmer,  of  no  great  edacatiou,  perhape, 
but  endowed  with  admirable  insight  and  sagacity,  aud  of  a 
kind  and  benevolent  nature.  He  has  come  to  be  the  coun- 
sellor aud  ndviaer  of  the  whole  community.  He  has  no  title ; 
he  ia  not  even  a  "  squire."  He  haa  no  office  ;  he  ia  not  even 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  he  fulfils  the  mission  of  peace- 
maker aud  of  sagacious  counsellor.  He  is  judge  without  a 
scat  on  the  beach  ;  he  is  spiritual  guide  without  belug  called 
"  reverend  ; "  he  is  the  stay,  the  centre,  the  most  essential  per- 
son in  the  place.  He  has  had  an  evident  calling  from  God, 
not  from  man,  and  he  haa  made  it  sure  by  his  diligence  and 
fidelity  in  his  work. 

And  perhaps  in  the  same  village  is  a  woman,  poor,  old. 
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and  uneducated.  But  §he,  too,  has  a  calling  from  God. 
Slie  is  always  sent  for  iu  the  hour  of  trial.  If  aaj  accident 
happens,  she  ia  there.  Her  sagacity  and  experience  help 
her  to  do  what  is  needed.  She  has  no  medical  diploma,  but 
she  is  tJie  good  physician  of  the  place.  God  gave  to  her 
oatira  sagacity,  gave  to  her  benevolence,  gave  her  acuta 
DbsBTvation  and  a  good  memory,  and  she  bos  made  her  eleo> 
tion  sure  by  her  own  fidelity. 

Some  persous  are  called  to  love  and  teach  little  children : 
that  is  their  work.  They  are  happy  with  children,  and  chiU 
dren  are  happy  with  them.  Some  are  called  to  sympatUize ; 
their  natures  overflow  with  sympathy ;  they  enter  retidily 
into  all  trials  and  into  the  troubles  of  every  soul,  and  they 
pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  heart.  God  called 
them  to  be  his  good  Samaritans,  and  they  bear  the  call  and 
obey. 

"  A.  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place," 
says  the  prudent  housekeeper.  "  A  place  for  every  man, 
and  every  man  in  his  place,"  says  the  divine  Housekeeper, 
who  baa  so  many  mansions  in  bis  house,  and  Whose  Son 
said  he  weut  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  there  in  the  other 
world  —  a  working  place,  probably,  and  a  sphere  of  labor 
there  as  here.  But  in  this  world,  too,  what  a  delight  it  ia  to 
see  any  one  iu  bis  right  place  1 

There  are  different  ways  in  wbicb  God  calls  us,  aud  differ- 
eui  kinds  of  callings.  But  every  calling  of  God  is  good  and 
uoble.  Ue  calls  us  to  work ;  be  calls  us  to  Christian  good- 
ness ;  ha  calb  us  to  heavenly  joy,  to  glory,  honor,  and 
immortality.  These  are  the  three  great  callings  of  man  — 
Chrisliui  work  first,  Christian  goodness  next,  Chriatiua 
glory  last.  Since  God  made  every  one  of  us,  he  made  every 
one  of  us  for  something ;  he  has  appointed  a  destiny  for  each 
one,  and  he  calls  us  to  it.  If  we  do  not  beiir  the  gentle  call, 
the  whisper  of  bis  grace,  be  calls  us  by  trial,  by  disaster,  by 
disappointment.     He  chasteoa  us  for  our  profit.     He  prunes 
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our  too  luxurUat  branches  that  we  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit. 

So  tbia  doctrine  of  election,  in  its  other  form,  as  nnially 
taught  by  Orthodoxy,  bo  harah  and  terrible,  — "  horribile 
decrelwn" — so  dishonorable  to  God,  so  destractive  to  mo- 
nilily,  so  palsying  to  effort,  grows  lovely  and  jncouragia^ 
fihen  looked  at  aright. 

As  one  grows  old,  and  tooks  back  over  bb  past  life,  he 
sees  the  working  of  this  divine  decree  —  working  where  he 
concurred  with  it,  working  where  he  resisted  it.  He  sees 
more  end  more  clearly  what  his  election  was,  and  how  ha 
has  fulfilled  it,  how  far  failed.  He  sees  himself  as  a  youth, 
fiery  and  ardent,  striviDg  for  one  thing,  educated  by  God 
for  another.  He  sees  how  be  was  partly  led  and  partly 
driven  into  bis  true  work ;  how  he  has  been  made  bd  iostm- 
ment  by  God  for  good  he  never  dreamed  of  to  God's 
other  children.  He  says,  '*  It  is  no  doing  of  mine.  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing.  He  chose  me  for  it  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  I  bnilded  better  thaa  I  knew.  I  have 
failed  in  a  thousand  plans  of  my  own,  but  I  have  ignoraotly 
fulfilled  God's  plana.  I  am  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
who  went  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  found  a  king- 
dom. I  am  like  Schiller's  explorer,  who  went  to  sea  with 
a  thousand  vessels,  and  came  to  shore  saved  in  a  single 
boat,  yet  having  in  that  boat  the  best  result  of  the  whole 
Toyage." 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

lUHO&TALITT  AND  TBX  BESUBRBCTIOIT. 

S  1.  Orthodox  2>odWn«.— The  Orthodox  doctrine  of  (Ua 
flitnra  Uia  ia  tfans  stated  ia  the  Assemblj'B  CatechiBm,  chaptoi 
82;  — 

*'  I.  The  bodicB  of  men,  after  death,  retnra  to  dost,  and 
eee  cormptkni ;  but  their  boqIb  (which  neither  die  nor  Bleep) 
having  an  immortal  subBJstence,  immediately  return  to  God 
who  gave  them.  The  souls  of  the  righteous,  being  then 
made  perfect  in  holiness,  are  received  into  the  highest  heav- 
ens, where  thej  behold  the  face  of  God,  in  light  and  glory, 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies.  And  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  remain  in 
torments  and  utter  darkneas,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the 
.  great  day.  Besides  these  two  places  for  souls  separated 
from  their  bodies,  the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none. 

"  II,  At  the  last  day,  such  as  are  found  alive  shall  not 
die,  but  he  changed ;  and  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up 
with  the  selfsame  bodies,  and  none  other,  tdthough  with 
different  qualities,  which  shall  be  united  again  with  their 
soula  forever. 

'^m.  The  bodies  of  the  unjust  shall,  by  the  power  (>f 
Christ,  be  raised  to  dishonor ;  the  bodies  of  the  just  by  his 
Spirit  unto  honor,  and  be  made  conformable  to  his  own  gluri- 
oua  body." 

The  views  here  given  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole, 
the  Orthodox  notions  on  this  subject,  although  Orthodoxy  is 
by  no  means  rigorous  on  these  points.  Considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  is  here  allowed.     The  nature  of  the   life 
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between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  the  natnre  of  the 
reenrrection  body,  are  differently  apprehended,  without  any 
discredit  to  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  belief.  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  say  lliat  the  Orthodox  views  on  these  topics  include 
the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Man  consists  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  The  soul  of  man  ia  naturally  immortal. 

3.  T)ie  only  satisfactory  proof  of  this  immortality  is  t1  e 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

4.  Christ's  resurrection  consisted  in  his  return  to  earth  in 
the  same  body  as  that  with  which  he  died,  though  glorified, 

6,  Our  resurrection  will  consist  in  our  taking  again  the 
same  bodies  which  we  have  now,  glorified  if  we  are  Chria- 
tians,  but  degraded  if  we  are  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  views  which  incline  towards 
rationalism  and  spiritualism  agree  in  part  with  these  state- 
ments, and  Id  part  differ ;  thus :  — 

1.  They  usually  agree  witb  Orthodoxy  in  believing  man 
to  consist  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  They  also  agree  in  believiag  the  sou)  of  man  naturally 
immortal. 

8.  They  differ  from  Orthodoxy  in  thinking  the  proof  of 
immortality  to  be  found  in  human  consciousaess,  not  at  all 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

We  will  therefore  examine  these  two  points  of  immortality 
and  the  resurreciion,  to  see  what  the  true  doctrine  of  jsiip- 
tnre  is  concerning  them. 

g  2.  7%«  DQctrine  of  Imrnortaiily  om  taught  hy  Beaton,  Iht 
Inilmctioe  Conaeioutneu,  and  Seripture.  —  The  first  class  of 
proofs  usually  adduced  for  immortality  are  the  rational 
proof)!,  which  are  such  as  these :  — 

Thb  Metaphysical  Proof.  —  This  is  based  on  the  die- 
tinctiou  of  soul  and  body.  The  existence  of  the  soul  ia 
proved  exactly  as  we  prove  the  existence  of  the  body.    If 
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we  can  prove  the  ooe,  we  can  equally  prove  the  other.  If 
any  one  asks,  How  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thiag  as 
bodj?  we  reply  Uiat  we  koow  it  by  the  eenses;  we  can 
touch,  laste,  smell,  aad  see  tt.  But  to  this  the  anawer  is, 
ttmt  the  senses  only  give  as  seDsatious,  and  that  these  eensa- 
tions  are  in  the  mind,  not  out  of  it.  We  have  a  senaatiou 
of  resistaDce,  of  color,  of  perfume,  and  the  like ;  but  how 
do  we  know  that  there  is  anything  outside  of  the  mind  cor- 
responding to  them?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  by  a  neces- 
sary law  of  the  reason,  when  we  have  a  sensation,  we  infer 
some  external  substance  from  which  it  proceeds.  We  look 
at  a  book,  for  example.  We  have  a  sensation  of  ^ape 
and  color ;  we  infer  something  outside  of  our  mind  fi'om 
which  it  proceeds.  In  oUier  words,  we  perceive  qualities 
and  infer  substance.  This  inference  is  a  spontaneous  and 
inevitable  act  of  the  mind.  Now,  we  are  conscious  of 
another  group  of  feelings  which  are  not  Bensatione,  which  do 
not  come  from  without,  but  from  within.  These  are  menial 
and  moral.  But  they,  too,  are  qualities  ;  and,  as  in  the  other 
case,  perceiving  qualities,  we  infer  a  substance  in  which  they 
inhere.  This  latter  substance  we  name  soul,  and  we  know 
it  exactly  as  we  know  body.  Il  is  known  by  us  as  a  simple 
substance,  having  personal  unity.  The  personality,  the  "  I," 
is  a  fundamental  idea.  Now,  as  soon  as  we  perceive  the 
existence  of  soul,  it  becomes  evident  that  soul  cannot  die. 
It  may  be  annihilated,  but  it  cannot  die.  For  what  ia  (hath 
when  applied  to  the  body?  Dissolution  or  separation  of  the 
parts,  but  not  destruction  of  the  simple  elements.  Death  is 
deC4)mposition  of  these  elements,  and  their  resolution  into 
new  combinationa.  Now,  the  soul,  being  known  by  us  as  a 
simple  substance,  is  incapable  of  dissolution. 

This  is  the  metaphysical  proof  of  immortality.  Thencomei 
the  TELSOLOGic  proof,  or  that  from  final  causes.  Man's 
end  is  not  reached  in  this  life.  We  see  everything  in  this 
world  made  for  an  end.    The  body  is  made  for  an  end,  and 
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attaiDS  it,  and  then  decays  and  is  dieeolved.  The  soul,  with 
all  ita  great  powers,  goes  on  and  on,  but  the  body  dies  before 
the  soul  is  ever  perfected.  Every  human  life  is  like  an  uo- 
fioished  tala  in  a  magazine,  with  "  to  be  continued  "  writlsu 
at  ils  close,  to  show  that  it  is  not  yet  ended. 

And  besides  these  proofs  of  immortality,  there  is  the 
iiiEOLOGiCAL  proof,  founded  on  the  attributes  of  God ;  and 
the  HORU,  proof,  based  on  the  conflict  between  oouscicnce 
and  self-love ;  and  the  akalooicu.  proof,  based  on  the  law 
of  progress  in  nature ;  and  the  coflwo  proof,  founded  on  the 
reluion  of  the  soul  to  the  universe ;  and  the  hutobio  proof, 
reeling  on  the  universal  belief  in  immortality  ;  and  lastly,thB 
rsiCHOLOaio  proof,  or  the  instinct  of  lite  in  maa,  which  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  evidence  of  continuity. 

But  afUr  all  these  proofs  have  been  considered,  the  final 
result  is  probability.  Only  the  last  gives  more,  and  this  acts 
not  as  an  argument,  but  as  conviction.  And  the  strength  of 
this  conviction  depends  on  the  strength  in  any  individual  of 
this  instinct.  Some  have  more  of  the  instinct  of  life,  others 
less.*  Those  who  have  much  are  easily  convinced  by  these 
various  arguments.  Bat  those  who  have  less,  feel  as  Cicero 
did  afW  reading  the  Phtedo  of  Plato,  f 

This  instinct  of  life  appears  not  only  to  be  different  irom 
the  fear  of  death,  but  its  exact  opposite.  When  we  have 
most  of  the  one,  we  have  the  least  of  the  other.     Any  great 

*  A  penon  wtia  dgtst  hul  m  Intcllrctiiil  daabt  BOaoemiDg:  a  nitnre  Ute  nuj 
be  H  poor);  proiided  with  u  lnwird  seDae  of  ImmortaUl)'  that  he  nuj  aeicr 
feel  (ulte  willluK  to  die,  or  confident  fn  view  of  death.  !juch  a  nuin  wu  Dr. 
Jalinion,  irha  had  not  the  leut  Meptidam;  who  was  a  doEnuthi  beUercr,  and 
hated  ■  liereHo;  who,  fel,  oeTta  attalaHl  to  anj  aort  of  eomfort  in  Tlew  of 
death,  and  was  alwaya  afraid  to  dJe.  So  there  mtj  be  another  penon  vha 
may  liaie  no  lutelleotnal  helirf  hi  s  future  life,  but  who  wlU  have  the  hiiUiicI 
or  Inimortalllj  to  atrotiK  ai  to  be  quite  saaj  aod  bapp;  In  looking  tbrward  to 
death.  Such  a  person  ia  HIib  Uartluvau,  who,  la  eonaeqnenoe  of  a  poor  pbl- 
ioiopby  of  materialiim  which  she  was  tau;;bl  lu  her  childhood,  aod  baa  alwajra 
held,  hag  been  hninetil  Tery  loslelilr  at  last  to  dUbellere  hnmortallty,  and  Bies 
tba  oxlfltPhce  of  Qod,  and  yet  is  very  contented  about  It,  and  qnlle  happy. 

4e  ImmortaUIMe  Milnaruia  cspl  ooultaie,  uiciulo  onaU  lUa  llUbltur." 
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excitement  lifts  ua  Wmporarily  above  the  fear  of  death  by 
giving  us  more  life.  So  a  luaa  will  plunge  into  the  sea,  and 
risk  bis  own  life  to  save  that  of  another.  So  whole  armies 
go  to  die  cheerfully  in  tbe  great  rage  of  battle.  But  this 
instinct  receives  a  permanent  strength  by  all  that  elevates 
the  soul.  All  greatness  of  aim,  all  devotion  to  duty,  all 
generous  love,  take  away  the  fear  of  death  by  adding  to  the 
quantum  of  life  in  the  soul." 

If  it  be  asked  wliat  the  Scriptures  teacb  concerning  im- 
mortality, it  must  be  admitted  that  they  bave  not  much  to 
eay.  Tbey  speak  of  life  and  of  eternal  life  ;  but  this,  as  we 
shall  discover,  is  quite  another  thing  from  continued  exist- 
ence. It  refers  to  tbe  quality  and  quantity  of  being,  and  not 
merely  to  its  duration. 

§$.  The  Three  Prinoiptd  Tiewi  of  Death  —  the  Pagan, 
Jewith,  and  Christian.  —  There  are  three  principal  views  of 
death  —  the  Pagan  view,  tbe  Jewish  view,  and  the  Christian 

Paoakisk,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  its  transferring  to  the  other  life  the  tastes,  feelings,  habits 
of  this  life.  The  other  world  is  this  one,  shaded  oS  and 
toned  down.  It  is  gray  in  its  hue,  wanting  tbe  color  of  this 
world  ;  and  is  really  inferior  to  it,  and  only  its  pale  reflection. 
To  tbe  gods  of  Olympus  the  doings  of  men  are  matters  of 
chief  interest.    Tartarus  and  tbe  Elysian  Fields  are  occupied 

*  That  tt  la  said,  "  In  Chrlit  sliill  all  bi^  made  sHtc."    The  meimliig'  Is,  that 

rttfht,  —  when  WDKilly  loie  ao^tliing  out  of  onraelvea,  — we  loie  all  fear  of 
dealh.  "rcriBet  love  cutB  out  tnuT;"  thst  1>>,  pure  love.  The  love  of  a 
laother  (bra child  riHli  out  ftiHr.  She  li  not  afMd  of  death;  abe  will  run  the 
rink  of  death  twenl7  times  over  to  save  her  child.  The  Immortnl  elemeut 
il  aronaed  In  tipr.  The  soldier  Is  roaaed  tj  the  K^eral's  der^  apeecli  to  a 
thrUl  of  patriotlam,  and  tbhika  It  aweet  and  beiuUfnl  to  die  for  hla  caunlr)'. 
Lore  of  hll  eoDntrj  liu  out  ont  hla  fear.  This  la  aomelhlng  more  than  any- 
mere  luaenslhllltT-  Hen  can  harden  tlieniaolvea  a^nsl  danger  and  death; 
ther  can  think  of  aomelhlne  'else.  But  that  Ipaeualbllltr  la  raerclr  a  thick 
■beU  [-ut  round  It  —  aeoeDroIdahicld  perhaps;  but  the  mortal  fear  Ilea  hidden 
■Uthe  aama  irltlilu.    True  life  la  rerj  dUTenuit. 
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by  lymphatic  ghosts,  misty  spectres,  iiosnbstaDtial  and  uuoc- 
cupied.  WheD  a  living  man  euters,  like  Ulysses,  ^neas,  or 
Daate,  they  throng  around  him,' delighted  to  have  something 
in  which  they  can  take  a  real  interest.  "  Better  be  a  plough' 
boy  on  earth  than  a  king  among  the  ghosts."  This  expi  esses 
the  Pagan  idea  of  the  other  world.  This  world  is  more  real 
than  the  other,  to  the  Pagan. 

JmtAjSH,  in  its  view  of  hereafter,  is  much  more  positive. 
It  began  with  no  idea  of  a  hereafter.  Nothing  is  taught 
concemiog  a  future  life  by  Hoses,  and  little  is  to  ha 
found  concerning  it  even  in  the  prophets.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple.  Men  hard  at  work  in  the  present  do  not 
think  much  of  the  future ;  and  the  work  of  the  Jews 
was  to  be  servanla  of  Jehovah  and  doers  of  his  law 
here.  However,  all  men  mast  think  a  little  of  the  region 
beyond  death,  'yi^'hen  the  Jews  thought  of  it,  they  pro- 
jected their  LAW  upon  its  blank  spaces.  It  was  a  place 
where  Jehovah  would  vindicate  his  law  —  where  the  just 
should  be  happy,  the  unjust  miserable.  The  perplexity 
which  tormented  Job,  David,  and  Eiijah  —  namely,  that  bad 
men  should  succeed  in  this  world  and  good  men  fail  —  was 
to  find  ita  solution  there.  Judgment  was  (be  Jewish  idea  of 
hereafter  —  a  judgment  to  come.  "  I  have  a  hope  toward 
God,  as  they  themselves  also  allow,"  said  Paul,  epuaking  of 
the  Pharisees,  "  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  of  the  just,  and  also  of  the  unjust," 

The  Cheistiak  view  of  death  is,  that  it  is  abolished  —  it 
lias  ceased  to  be  anything.  The  New  Testament  disliuelly 
says,  "who  has  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  iin- 
mortality  to  light."  *  Death,  to  a  Christian,  is  but  a  point  on 
the  line  of  advancing  being ;  a  door  through  which  we  paon ; 

•  Ttas  word  bere  rendered  ABOLiaiiRD  la  clsewliere  translnted  "  destroyed." 
*'ni»ile  YOld,"  "mndc  of  none  effect,"  "brounlit  to  nothinif,"  "vnniihcd 
■WIT,"  "doDa  awiy,"  "put  down."  Tlie  meauli.g  la,  ttiat  all  llg  force,  Int 
portuce,  Tiloe,  Is  tsken  out  of  It. 
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a  momentary  sleep  between  two  days.  Id  tbe  Bame  eensd 
Ijie  Saviour  says,  "  He  that  liveth  and  beliereth  oq  ma  ahall 
oover  die." 

So  also  he  spoke  of  Lazarus  as  beiog  only  asleep,  and  said 
of  the  daughter  of  Jainis,  "  She  is  &ot  dead,  but  sleepelh." 

Certainly  Jesus  could  not  have  spoken  of  death  in  this 
«B};  if  be  regarded  it  as  the  awful  and  solemn  thing  which 
moe  believers  consider  it.  If  it  is  the  moment  tiiat  du- 
eides  our  eternal  destiny,  which  shuts  tbe  gate  of  probation, 
which  terminates  for  tbe  sinner  all  opportunity  of  repentance 
and  couverstoQ,  for  the  saint  all  danger  of  relapse  and  fall,  — 
then  death  is  surely  something,  and  eometliing  of  the  most 
immense  importance. 

But  Christ  has  really  destroyed  death  both  in  the  Pagan 
and  in  the  Jewish  feeling  concerning  it.  He  destroys  tha 
Pagan  idea  of  death  as  a  plunge  downward  from  something 
into  nothing,  a  descent  into  non-entity  or  balf-«ntity,  a  diminu- 
tion of  our  being,  a  passage  from  the  substantial  to  the 
shadowy  and  unreal. 

.  For,  according  to  Christianity,  we  do  not  descend  in  death  ; 
we  ascend  into  more  of  reality,  into  higher  life.  Death  is  a 
passage  onward  and  upward. 

The  proof  of  this  we  find  in  tbe  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Bbsdbbechok. 

The  meaning  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not,  as  has 
been  often  supposed,  that  after  death  he  came  to  life  again, 
but  that  at  death  he  rose ;  that  his  death  was  rising  up, 
ascent.  This  we  shall  show  in  a  future  section  of  this 
chapter. 

One  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  to  abolish  the  /ear 
^  dieaQ%.  It  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  It 
showed  men  their  Immortality. 

Tbe  fear  of  death  is  natural  to  all  men,  but  it  is  easily 
removed.     The  smallest  and  lowest  power  of 
ttJU  Is  shown  in  removing  it. 
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The  Toar  of  death  is  nalural.  IL  consists  la  (his — that 
we  are,  in  a  great  part  of  our  nature,  immersed  in  the  finite 
aa<l  perishing.  "  When  we  look  at  the  things  which  are 
aeeu,"  wliicL  '^  are  temporal,"  we  have  an  inward  feeling  of 
instability  —  nothing  subslanlial.  Therefore  it  is  said,  "In 
Adam  all  die,"  for  the  Adam,  the  first  man  in  all  of  ns,  ia  the 
animal  soul.  "  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy."  The 
law  of  our  life  is,  that  it  comes  from  our  Ittve.  Whea  va 
love  the  finite,  our  life  is  finite.  But  besides  the  finite  ele- 
ment in  man,  the  animal  soul,  or  Adam,  is  the  spiritual 
element,  or  Christ,  the  life  flowing  from  things  unseen,  bnt 
eternal. 

Christ  has  abolished  death.  There  is  now  to  the  Chris- 
lian  no  such  thing  as  death,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term.  The  only  death  is  the  sense  of  death,  the  fear  of 
death,  which  iusuares  and  enslaves.  Jesus  delivers  us 
from  this  by  inspiring  us  with  faith.  We  rise  with  him 
when  we  look  with  him  at  the  things  unseen.  Faith  ia 
eternal  things  brings  into  the  soul  a  sense  of  eternity.  Death 
is  only  a  sleep :  outward  death  ia  the  sleep  of  the  bodily  life  ; 
inward  death  is  the  slec^p  of  the  higher  life.  We  awake 
and  rise  from  the  dead  when  Christ  gives  us  life;  and 
when  be,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  we  shall  also  appear 
with  him. 

The  philosopher  Leasing  says,  "  Thus  was  Christ  the  first 
practical  teacher  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  conjecture,  to  wish,  to  hope  for,  to  believe  in 
immortality  as  a  philosophical  speculation — another  thing 
to  arrange  all  our  plans  and  purposes,  all  our  inwaid  uu'l 
our  outward  life,  in  accordance  to  it." 

Jesiis  also  destroys  the  Jewish  idea  of  death,  as  a  passage 
from  a  world  where  tlie  good  suffer  and  iho  bad  triumph,  to 
■  world  where  this  state  of  things  is  reversed.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven,  with  him,  begins  here,  in  this  world.  Judgment 
ia  here  as  well  as  hereafter.     The  Jew  lived,  and  all  Jmhiis- 
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ing  Christians  live,  under  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
afVer  death.  The  Christian  sees  that  judgmont  is  nlways 
talcing  place  ;  that  Christ  is  always  judging  the  world ;  that 
God's  moral  laws  and  their  retributions  are  not  kept  in  a 
etat«  of  suspense  till  we  die  —  thiit  they  operate  now  daily. 
The  Christian  knows  that  heaven  and  licll  are  both  here,  and 
he  expects  to  iind  them  hereafter,  bct^aiise  he  finds  them  here, 
lie  believes  in  law,  but  not  in  law  only.  He  believes  in 
Bomelhing  higher  than  law,  namely,  love  —  the  love  of  a 
present,  helpful  Father,  of  a  friend  near  at  hand,  of  an  inspl* 
ration  from  on  high,  of  a  God  who  forgives  all  sins  when 
they  are  repented  of,  and  saves  all  who  trust  in  him.  Ha 
is  not  under  law,  but  under  grace. 

Wlien  he  looks  forward  to  the  other  world,  It  is  not  as  to 
a  place  where  he  goes  to  be  sentenced  by  a  stem  and  abso- 
lute judge,  J>ut  where  judgment  and  mercy  go  hand  in  hand, 
where  law  remains,  but  is  fulfilled  by  love. 

This  is  what  Paul  means  when  he  says,  "  The  sting  of 
death  Is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  only  real  death  is  the  fear  of  death  —  the  Pagan  fear 
of  death,  which  ia  a  dread  of  loss,  change,  degradation  of 
being,  to  follow  the  dissolution  of  the  body  ;  aod  (he  Jewish 
fear  of  death,  which  is  a  fearful  looking  tor  of  judgment,  and 
the  sting  of  which  Is  sin.  Christ  abolishes  both  of  these 
fears  in  every  believing  heart.  lie  abolishes  them  in  two 
ways  —  by  the  life  and  the  resurrection.  He  is  both  resur- 
rection and  life :  by  iuspiriug  us  with  spiritual  or  eternal  life, 
he  abolishes  all  fear  of  dissolution  ;  and  by  showing  us  tlml 
lie  lias  ascended  into  a  higher  slate  by  his  resurrection,  be 
gives  us  the  btslief  that  death  is  not  going  down,  but  going 
up.  For,  though  "  it  doth  not  yet  nppear  what  wc  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  this,  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  lie 
like  him." 

25  • 
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Bnl,  unfortunately,  Christians  are  alill  aubjecl  to  the  fear 
of  death.  This  fear  haa  been  aggravated  by  ibe  current 
teaching  in  pulpits  professedly  Christian.  The  fear  of  tbat 
"  Boraething  afler  death "'  has  been  made  use  of  to  palsy  the 
will ;  and  conscience,  as  instructed  by  Christian  teachers, 
has  made  cowards  of  us  all ;  so  Ihnt  few  persons  can  really 
Bay,  "Thanks  be  to  God,  who  has  given  ua  :he  victory 
throngh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  Pagan  view  of  death  and  the 
Jewish  view  of  death  still  linger  in  the  Church,  and  are 
encouraged  by  Christian  teachers.  Death  is  made  terrible 
by  false  doctrine  and  false  teaching  in  the  Church.  Christ 
has  not  abolished  death  to  the  majority  of  Christians.  Chris- 
tians are  almost  as  macb  afraid  of  death  as  the  heathen  — 


Actnal  Christianity  is  a  very  different  thing^  from  ideal 
Christianity,  Ideal  Christianity  is  Christianity  as  seen 
and  lived  by  Jesus ;  the  gospel  which  he  saw  and  spolce ; 
the  word  of  God  made  flesh  in  him.  But  actual  Cbristiauity 
is  an  amalgam  ;  a  portion  of  real  Christianity  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  the  belief  and  habits  of  feeling  existing  in  men's 
minds  before  they  became  Christians.  The  Jews  took  a  large 
quantity  of  Judaism  into  Christianity ;  thp  Pagans  a  large 
quantity  of  Paganism.  The  Christian  Church  from  the  very 
beginning  Judaized  and  Paganized.  Paul  contended  against 
its  Judaism  on  the  one  baud  and  its  Paganism  on  the  other. 
But  Judaism  and  Paganism  have  always  stuck  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  She  has  never  risen  above  them  wholly  to  this 
day.  They  mingle  with  all  her  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and 
habits  of  life.  The  Romish  Church  has  more  of  the  Pagan 
element,  the  Protestant  more  of  the  Jewish.  The  media- 
torial system  of  Rome  is  essentially  Pagan.  Its  ascending 
Beries  of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  priests,  bishops,  archbishops, 
patriarchs,  cardinals,  and  pope  in  the  Church  below ;  and 
beatified  and  sanctified  spirits,  angels^  and  archangels  in  the 
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Church  above  ;  lis  processiona,  pilgrimftgeB,  dreasoa,  its  mo- 
nastic iustitutious,  its  rosaries,  relics,  daily  sacrifice,  votive 
offerings — everything  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Church,  existed 
before,  somewhere,  in  Paganism.  So  Protestantism  has 
tukcQ  from  the  Jews  its  Sabbath,  its  iilea  of  God  as  King  and 
Judge,  its  exclusion  from  God's  favor  of  all  but  the  elect,  its 
■view  of  the  divine  Bovereignty,  iit  doctrine  of  predestiaatiou, 
day  of  judgment,  resurrection  of  the  body,  material  heaven 
aud  material  hell. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  do  truth  in  these  things. 
There  is,  because  there  is  some  truth  in  Paganism  and  ii 
Judaism.  We  are  all  Pagans  and  Jews  before  we  become 
Chriatiaos.  The  Jewish  and  Pagan  element  is  in  every  hu- 
man soul,  and  in  all  consCanla  in  man  there  is  truth.  But 
the  Pagau  and  Jewish  truths  are  but  stepping-stones  to  the 
higher  Christian  truth.  The  law  aud  Paganism  are  school- 
masters to  bring  us  to  Christ.  The  evil  is,  that  Christianity 
has  not  been  kept  supreme ;  it  has  often  been  sunk  and  lost  in 
the  earlier  elements.  As  the  foolish  Galatians  were  bewitched, 
and  relapsed  from  the  gospel  to  the  law,  —  turning  again  to 
weak  and  beggarly  elements,  desiring  to  be  in  bondage  to 
them  again,  goiug  back  to  their  minority  under  tutors  and 
governors, — so  the  Church  has  been  relapsing,  going  back  to 
weak  and  beggarly  elements,  not  keeping  Christiauity  su- 
preme in  thought,  heart,  and  life,  but  letting  Paganism  or 
Judaism  get  the  upper  hand. 

So  it  has  been  in  regard  to  this  subject.  We  Paganize 
and  Judaize  in  our  view  of  death.  Wc  reestablish  again 
what  Christ  has  abolished.  We  make  death  something  where 
Christ  made  it  nothing.  It  is  made  the  great  duty  of  life  to 
'  prepare. for  death."  No  such  duty  is  pointed  out  in  the 
New  Testament,  Our  duty  is  to  prepare  every  day  to  live ; 
then,  when  we  die,  we  shall  be  taken  care  of  by  God.  We 
can  safely  leave  the  other  world  and  its  interests  to  tlim  who 
has  shown  himself  so  capable  of  taking  care  of  us  here. 
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The  gloom  of  death  has  been  heightened  by  urlificiAl 
means.  Mourning  dresses,  solemn  faces,  funernl  addressee, 
the  grave,  —  all  have  had  an  unnatural  depfh  of  awe  addi^d 
to  the  natural  sense  of  bereavemeDt.  The  Orthodox  Church 
lias  deliberately  and  systematically  Pagaaized  and  Judaizcd 
in  what  it  has  said  and  done  about  death.  Its  object  hag 
been  always  to  make  use  of  the  great  lever  of  fear  of  a  here- 
afWr  in  order  to  enforce  Christiao  belief  and  action.  Hence 
Death  has  been  made  the  king  of  terrors,  the  close  of  pntba- 
tion,  the  beginning  of  judgment,  the  awful  entrance  to  the 
final  decisiou  of  an  eudless  doom.  All  this  is  wholly  unchris- 
tian, unknown  to  apostolic  times,  a  relapse  towards  Pa- 
ganism.    It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  great  declaratioa  that 

"  ChHIST  has  abolished  heath,  and  BROnGBT  LIFE  AND 
lUUORTALITY  TO  LIGilT  THEOTJGH   THE   GOSPEL," 

What  is  called  faith  in  imraortality,  therefore,  is  of  two 
kinds ;  it  is  an  instinct,  and  it  is  a  belief.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament these  are  plainly  distinguished.  In  the  passage  just 
quoted,  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light."  Jesus  himself  says,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life."  "  He  that  believeth  in  ma  hath  eternal  life  abid- 
ing in  him,  AND  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 

Life  is  a  matter  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  pfesent  posses- 
sion, something  abiding  in  us  now. 

Immortality,  or  the  resurrection,  is  an  object  of  intellectual 
halief.  It  is  something  future.  We/ee2  life  ;  we  believe  in 
the  resurrection. 

We  will  pass  on,  in  the  nest  sections,  to  consider  each  iif ' 

§  4.  Eternal  Life,  aa  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  not 
eadleSB  Future  Existence,  but  pregent  Spij'itaal  Life.  —  It  ia 
only  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  phrase  "eternal  life"  (tu"!  al^rtof) 
occurs,  to  see  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  duration,  but  to  the 
quality,  of  existence.     Temporat  life  is  that  life  of  the  soul 
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wbicli  Ihroun;h  the  body  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
lime.  Eternal  (or  everlasting)  li/e  is  that  life  of  the  spirit 
which  is  independeul  of  change,  and  is  apart  from  duration. 
God's  being  was  regarded  by  the  Semitic  races  as  outside 
of  time  and  space,  as  a  perpetual  Now,  without  before  or 
after,  ("  I  am  the  T  Am."  Exod.  3  :  H.)  Man,  made  ia 
the  image  of  God,  becomes  a  "  partaker  of  the  divine  iia- 
tore  "  (2  Peter  2 :  4)  by  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 

That  "  eternal  life "  is  not  ao  endless  temporal  exiatcnce 
appears,  — ■ 

(a.)  From  the  passages  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  aa  some- 
thing to  be  obtained  by  one's  own  efforts,  as  (Matt.  19  :  16) 
when  the  young  man  asks  of  Jesus  what  good  thing  he  shall 
do  that  he  may  have  eternal  life,  and  Jesus  replies  that  ho 
must  keep,  the  commandments,  give  his  poasesslous  to  the 
poor,  and  come  and  follow  him.  Certainly  that  was  not  the 
method  to  obtain  an  endless  existence,  but  it  was  the  true 
preparation  for  receiving  spiritual  good.  So  Jesus  tells 
Peter  (Mark  10  :  30)  that  those  who  make  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  truth  shall  receive  temporal  rewards  "  in  (his  time  ;  " 
and  "in  the  coming  age  eternal  life"  ("  eV  rti  Aiuw  rsl 
i^XOfi"^  tt-fi'  ol<i».or").  The  coming  age  is  the  age  of 
the  Messiah,  when  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be 
bestowed. 

(6.)  Passages  in  which  eternal  life  is  spoken  of  as  a 
present  possession,  not  a  future  expectation.  (John  3  :  36.) 
"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hatk  (l;r''<)  eternal  life."  So 
John  6 :  47,  54,  &e. 

(c.)  Passages  in  which  eternal  life  is  defined  expressly  as 
n  state  of  the  soul.  (John  17  :  3.)  "  This  is  life  cterual,  that 
they  may  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  ifaou  hast  sent,"  &c. 

So  (Gal.  6:8)  it  is  represented  ns  (he  natural  result  of 
"  sowing  to  tlie  Spirit ; "  (Horn.  2:7)  of  "  patient  coutinn- 
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anee  in  well-doing ;  "  as  "  the  gift  of  Goil "  (Rom,  6  :  23)  ;  rs 
eometliiog  which  we  "  lay  hold  of"  (1  Tim.  6  :  12,  19). 

This  view  of  "  eternal  life  "  is  taken  by  all  the  best  critics. 
ProfeSBor  Hovey  thus  sums  lip  their  testimony  :  —  * 

"  On  a  certain  occasion,  Christ  pronounced  it  necessary  for 
the  Sou  of  Man  to  be  lifted  up,  '  that  whosoever  bclievelh 
ID  Lim  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life '  (John  3  :  15)  — 
f/ij  fiui)'' ttliSviOf.  Zuitir  uliiriof,  sftys  Meyer,  w^o  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  cortimentitor  on  'the  New  Testament,  of  uiodera 
times,  '  aignifieB  the  eternal  Messianic  life,  which,  however, 
the  believer  already  posseasea  —  tj'))  —  in  this  oitb'',  that  ia, 
in  the  temporal  development  of  that  moral  and  blessed  life 
which  is  independent  of  death,  and  which  will  culminate  ib 
perfection  and  glory  at  the  coming  of  Chriat.'  Alid  Liickc, 
whose  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Johh  is  one  of  the  most 
thoi'ough  and  attractive  ia  tllo  German  language,  says  that 
the  !;w^  at^rwt,  which  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  d^diem  (de- 
struction), or  ddi'iiro;  (death),  is  the  sum  of  Mesaiftnic 
bleasedoeaa.  It  is  plain,  we  think,  that  the  life  here  spoken 
of  as  the  present  poasession  of  every  believer  in  Christ  ia 
more  than  endless  existence  ;  it  is  life  in  the  fullest  and  high- 
est aenae  of  the  word,  the  free,  holy,  and  blessed  action  of  the 
whole  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  proper,  normal  living  of  a 
rational  and  moral  being.  The  germ,  the  principle  of  this 
life,  eicists  in  the  heart  of  every  believer  ;  it  ia  a  present  poa- 
BCSsion.  '  Whosoever,'  saya  Christ,  '  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  fountain  —  i'/)"^  —  of  water, 
springing  iip  into  everlasting  life.*  (John  4  :  14.)  In  another 
place  our  Savionr  utters  these  words  :  '  He  that  hearelh  my 
word,  and  believelh  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  hai  pafied  from  death 
inioli/e'  (John5:24)— /<f["i*<5ijKE>-  in  too  Sai-diov  f(;  i^r 

*  "  Ibe  State  of  Uw  Impealtent  Dead.    By  AlTih  Horej,  U,  D."   BOBlon, 
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X^A"'  Here,  again,  the  believer  is  said  t»  have  etcraal  life, 
even  now ;  fur  he  has  passed  from  death  into  life.  Ingent 
aaltut,  remarks  Beugel,  with  his  customary  brevity  ancl 
graphic  power.  We  Irauslate  a  part  of  LiJcko's  ample  aod 
iustructive  note  on  this  important  verse. 

"  *  The  words,  "  Has  passed  from  death  iato  life  "  determine 
that  t^'i  (kaih)  must  be  takeD  as  o,  strict  preseot.  For  the 
verb  friKi^l^iixtf  (Aas  passed)  affirms  thai  the  Iransitiun 
from  death  into  life  took  place  with  the  hearing  and  believ' 
ing.  Only  if  an  impossible  thought  were  thus  expressed, 
could  we  consent,  as  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  under- 
stand the  present  f/et  and  the  present  perfect  /leiu^ijSijxsV  as 
futures.  And  then  we  should  bo  compelled  to  say  that  John 
had  expressed  himself  very  slraagely.  But  if  a  higher  kind 
of  life,  a  reaurreclioQ  process  prior  to  bodily  death,  is  repre- 
sented by  "  hath,"  and  "  hath  passed,"  then  lu"!  and  {""^  ulwrio; 
are  not  to  be  understood  of  a  life  commencing  after  bodily 
death,  but  of  the  true  and  eternal  Messianic  life  or  salvation, 
beginning  even  here.  This  life  docs  not,  to  be  sure,  exclude 
natural  death,  but  neither  does  it  first  begin  after  this  death. 
(Cf.  5 :  40.)  Even  so  Myaiog  cannot  be  understood  of  bodily, 
but  only  of  spiritual  death,  of  lying  in  the  darkness  of  the 
world.  This  interpretation  would  be  justified  here,  even  if 
tfcimioj  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  denoted  uniformly 
nothing  but  bodily  death.  But  the  metaphorical  idea  of 
death  stands  out  clearly  in  1  John  3  :  14  ;  5  :  16,  17 ;  Johc 
8 :  51,  52 ;  2  Cor.  2  :  16 ;  7:10.  Similar,  also,  is  iho  use 
of  ibe  words  &i>rutovv  (Kom.  7:4;  8:13),  and  reii>j6;, 
i-FXQOvy,  i.-,o»yiaiii>y  (Matt.  8  :  22  ;  Epb.  5  :  14 ;  Heb.  6:1; 
Col.  3:6;  Gal.  2:19).' 

"  With  the  passage  now  examined  may  be  compared  a  state- 
ment of  the  apostle  John  to  the  same  effect,  namely :  '  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  into  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren ;  he  that  loveth  not  abidetb  in  death.'  (I 
John  3 :  14.)     This  language,  explained  with  a  due  regard 
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to  the  precediag  coatext,  speaks,  evideotly,  of  spiritual  deatb 
and  life,  of  a  passing  from  one  moral  condition  into  another 
and  opposite  one.  To  say  that  this  new  moral  condition  and 
blessed  state  is  to  endure  and  improve  forever,  may  doubtless 
be  to  utter  an  important  trnth,  bnt  one  which  docs  not  con- 
flict in  the  slightest  degree  with  its  present  existence.  It 
begins  id  this  life ;  it  continnes  forever  and  ever. 

"Again:  we  find  our  Saviour  saying,  'He  that  belifl\eiU 
ot)  me  hath  everlasting  life ; '  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yon  ; ' 
and,  '  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are  spirit,  and  are 
life.'  (John  6 :  47,  53,  63.)  By  these  verses  we  are  laught 
once  more,  that  the  Greek  terms  which  denote  life  and  death, 
living  and  dying,  were  applied  by  Christ  to  opposite  moral 
states  of  the  soul.  For,  observe,  (1.)  he  more  than  intimates 
that  his  words,  his  doctrroes,  are  the  source  of  present  life  to 
those  who  receive  them,  aud  that,  by  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  he  signifles  a  reception  of  his  words,  and 
so  of  himself  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  And,  (2.)  lie  declarea 
that  one  who  believes  hat  eterual  life  ;  that  one  who  eats  of 
the  true  bread  shall  not  die,  hut  shall  live  forever ;  and  tliat 
one  who  does  not  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man  hath  not  life  in  himself. 

*'  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  words  li/e  and  death,  as  well  as  the 
words  bread,  Jiesk,  and  blood,  eating  and  drinking,  are  here 
nsed  in  a  spiritual  sense?  Is  it  not  plain  that  Jesus  here 
speaks  of  something  in  the  believer's  soul  which  is  nourishi.><! 
by  Christian  truth,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  called  ti/s  f 
But  it  is  the  function  of  truth  to  quicken  thought  and  feeling, 
to  determine  the  modes  of  conscious  life,  the  character  or 
moral  condition  of  the  human  soul ;  and  hence  the  rejection 
of  it  may  involve  the  utter  want  of  certain  spiritual  guaUlien 
and  blessed  emotions,  bnt  not  the  want  of  personal  existence. 
In  still  another  place  we  read,  '  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
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he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  livoth  nnd 
bclievelh  in  me  shall  uever  die.'  (John  11 :  25,  26.)  Christ 
here  Rffirnis  that  every  belierer  is  exempted  from  death. 
And  it  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose  whether  the  word 
I'r,  translated  in  our  version  '  liveth,'  refers  in  this  passage 
lo  physical  or  to  moral  life.  If  it  refers  lo  physical  life,  then 
(lur  Saviour  pronouDces  tha  Christian  to  be  already,  in  time, 
delivered  from  the  power  of  death,  and  in  possession  of  a  true 
nnd  immortal  life.  But  if  it  refers, to  moral  life,  Christ  de- 
dares  that  whoever  possesses  this  life,  whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  is  delivered  {rom  the  power  of  death  ; 
that  is,  his  union  with  God  and  delight  in  him,  which  aloae 
oonstitnte  the  normal  living  of  the  soul,  shall  never  be  inter- 
rupted: iii  fi^i  Ano^Ari!  rt;  tiv  alAm  —  fie  «AoH  merer  die.  .  .  . 
"  '  And  this  is  life  eternal,'  says  the  Great  Teacher,  '  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent.'  (John  17 : 3.)  The  best  ancient  and 
modem  interpreters  hold  this  verse  to  be  a  definition  by 
Christ  himself  of  the  expression  *  life  eternal,'  so  often  used 
by  him,  according  to  the  record  of  Jobn.  De  Wette  says, 
*And  thi»  is  (therein  consists)  the  life  eternal;  not,  this  is 
the  means  of  the  eternal  life;  for  the  vital  knowledge  of  God 
and  Christ  is  itself  the  eternal  life,  which  begins  even  here, 
and  penetrates  the  whole  life  of  the  human  spirit.'  Meyer 
translates  thus :  '  Therein  consisfs  ike  eternal  life,'  and  says, 
'  This  knowledge,  willed  of  God,  is  the  "  eternal  life,"  inas- 
much as  it  ia  the  essential  subjective  principle  of  the  latter, 
its  eniluring,  eternally  unfolding  germ  and  fountain,  both 
now,  in  the  temporal  development  of  the  eternal  life,  and 
berealler,  when  the  kingdom  ia  set  up,  in  which  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  abide,  whose  essence  is  that  knowledge.'  *  The 
same  view,  substantially,  is  preseuted  by  Olshauscn,  Lucke, 
Bengel,  Alford,  and  many  others." 

*  Porlin  betOr*  a  di^flnlni;  cUuae,  ice  John  61  SO;  1:31;  IJotinlill,  !3i  1( 
26 
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Etemul  life  ia  the  gifl  of  Cod  to  the  soul  through  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  God's  life  communicated  to  man  —  the  life  of 
God  ill  the  soul  of  mnn.  This  is  distiDCtly  stated  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  (chap.  1 ;  1),  as  the  life  which  was  from  the 
begioning,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  but  is 
mauifested  to  oa,  giving  tia  fellowship  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Sod. 

The  root  of  this  eternal  life  is  in  every  human  being.  It 
IS  what  we  call  "the  st>irit"  in  man,  as  distinguished  from 
the  soul  and  body.  It  is  the  side  of  each  person  which 
touches  the  infinite  and  eternal. 

Fichle,  the  most  spiritual  of  German  philosophers,  says, 
*'  Love  is  life.  Where  I  love,  I  live.  What  1  love,  I  live 
from  that,"*  When  we  love  earthly  things,  onr  life  is 
earthly,  that  ia,  temporal ;  when  we  love  the  true,  the  right, 
the  good,  our  life  is  spiritual  and  eternal.  Then  we  have 
eternal  life  abiding  in  us.  Then  all  fear  of  death  departs. 
The  great  gih  of  God  through  Christ  was  to  make  the  right 
and  true  also  lovely,  so  that  loving  them,  we  could  draw  our 
life  from  them.  When  God  becomes  lovely  to  us,  by  being 
shown  to  us  as  Jeans  shows  lilm,  ilien  by  loving  God  we  live 
from  God,  and  so  have  eternal  life  abiding  in  us. 

The  natural  instinct  of  immortality  is  the  spirit,  or  sense 
of  the  infinite  and  eternal.  But  it  needs  to  be  reinforced  by 
the  influence  of  Christian  conviction,  hope,  and  experience,  in 
order  completely  to  conquer  the  sense  of  death.  It  is  not  by 
logical  ai^uments  in  proof  of  a  future  existence  that  immor^ 
lality  becomes  clear  to  us,  but  by  living  an  immortal  life. 
l>r.  t'hanuing  says  truly,  "  Immort&lity  miist  begin  here,". 
And  so  Haae  (Dogmatic,  §  92)  says,  "Any  proof  which 
should  demonstrate,  with  mathematical  certainty,  to  the  under- 
standing, or  to  the  senses,  the  blessings  or  terrors  of  our 
future  immortality,  would  destroy  morality  in  its  very  roots. 
The  belief  in  immortality  is  therefore  at  first  only  a  wish, 

*  Dit  BnUmmnng  igf  Ueuolun,    BotUd,  1800. 
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and  a  belief  on  the  authority  of  others ;  but  the  more  that 
any  odo  assures  to  himself  his  spiritual  life  by  his  owd  tree 
efforts  and  a  pure  love  for  goodness,  the  more  certaiu  also 
does  eternity  become,  not  merely  as  something  future,  but  aa 
BOinething  already  begun."  * 

Whenever  Jesua  is  said  to  give  eternal  life,  or  to  he  the 
life  of  the  world ;  whenever  the  apostles  declare  Christ  to  bo 
their  life,  or  say  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
ell  be  made  alive ;  when  Paul  says,  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 

•  In  I'ldlMan  to  tbe  extritcti  rrom  ProfeiBOr  Hovey,  Uereri  LUck?,  «nd  Da 
Wellc,  -.bt  rollOHing  phmb^b  trom  F.  D.  ManrlflO  (■*  Thraloglosl  Eataya") 
m  bitcreBTlng,  aa  ahawing  a  cDDcurrence  of  teatlmoar  from  yet  anotber  quu- 
terlolhrlhealaof  this  sectiDu:— 

"  Wliuu  auy  one  vFutuna  to  aaj  to  an  Engllih  andlraro,  that  eternttr  It  not 
a  mere  ne^aUoD.of  time,  that  It  denotca  aomethiDg  real,  lubatantlal,  before  all 
time, be  Is  (old  at  once  that  he  is  departing  frooi  lliu  eimple,  Intelllijlblc  meaning 
of  worda;  that  he  ta  Introdudns  noreltiea;  that  he  U  talking  abBtruetiane.    . 
This  language  ta  petCeclij  honeat  In  the  moutha  of  thoBe  who  ubo  It.   But  the; 

womeD,  or  children.  They  did  not  ^t  It  from  the  BlblB.  They  got  It  from 
Locke.  And  If  I  And  that  I  cannot  Interpret  the  languagi;  and  [hnuglite  of 
peatantB.  and  women,  and  children,  and  that  I  cannot  interpret  the  plnlnest 
puBagce  of  the  Bible,  or  tbe  whole  context  of  It,  while  I  look  through  tbe 
Locke  apectaelea,  I  mual  can  them  aalde.  .  •  . 

"  Suppoie,  instead  of  taking  thl>  method  of  asBerttng-  the  truth  of  all  God'a 
worda,  the  moat  hlessed  and  the  moat  iTemendoua,  ve  njeet  the  wisdom  of 
Onr  fbrefathera,  and  enact  an  attlole  declaring  that  all  are  beretica,  and  denlera 
of  the  truth,  who  do  not  hold  that  eternal  menna  endleaa,  and  that  there  can- 
not bo  a  dellteranoe  ffom  eternal  punlahmcot.  What  la  tbe  eonaequence? 
Klmplr  thli,  I  belleie :  tbe  whole  gOBI>el  of  God  la  act  aaide.  The  Btate  of 
eternal  lir^  and  eternal  deatb  la  not  one  ve  can  refer  only  to  tbe  f\itnrc,  or  that 
wo  can  in  any  wlae  Identity  witb  ttiefbture.  Every  man  wboknowa  whit  It  [s 
to  bare  been  In  a  Msto  of  aln,  knowa  wtut  it  la  to  hare  been  In  ■  alnle  ol  death. 
He  cannot  oonnect  that  death  with  time;  be  muat  aay  tbat  Oiritt  Uaa  brought 
him  out  of  the  bonda  of  tteraal  death.  Throw  that  Idea  Into  the  future  and 
you  deprive  It  of  all  Ita  reality,  of  »11  Ita  power.  I  know  wbat  It  meana  all  too 
well  while  yon  let  me  connect  it  with  my  preaent  and  peraoual  being,  with  tlie 

ahadow  to  me  when  you  project  it  into  a  dlatant  vorld.  And  If  yon  take  1>am 
me  the  belief  that  God  1b  alwajB  righlcouB,  alwajB  inalntHlulag  o  flght  with 
nil,  alwaya  Beekiog  to  bring  hla  creaturea  out  of  It,  you  take  everything  tTOm 
me  ~  ill  hope  now,  all  hope  In  the  world  to  come.    Atonement,  redemption, 

part  In  reality," 
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and  death  ;  "  "to  be  spiritually  mioded  ia  life  and  peace;" 
"■  the  life  of  Jesua  ia  manifested  in  our  dying  (mortal)  flesh  ;  '* 
v/hea  John  says,  "  He  that  bath  the  Son  hath  life  ;  "  wheo 
in  Revelation  we  read  of  the  book  of  life,  and  water  of  life, 
and  tree  of  life,  —  the  meaning  is  always  the  same.  It  refers 
to  the  spiritual  vitality  added  to  the  B011I  by  the  influence  of 
Jesua,  who  communicates  God's  love,  and  so  enablesi  us  to 
LOVE  God,  instead  of  merely  fearing  him  or  obeying  him. 
JiOre  casts  out  all  fear,  the  fear  of  death  included.  He  who 
looks  at  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,  partakes  of  their 
ciemal  nature,  and  though  his  outward  human  nature  per- 
ishes, hia  toward  spiritual  nature  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

§  5.  Sesurrection,  and  its  real  Meaning,  aa  a  Siting  up,  and 
not  a  Rising  again.  —  One  part  of  the  Chriatian  doctrine  of 
immortality  is  conveyed  in  the  term  "  eternal  life  ; "  the  other 
part  in  the  other  term,  asually  associated  with  it  —  "  the  resur- 
rection." The  common  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  that  the  dead  shall  rise  with  the  same  bodies  as  those 
laid  in  earth ;  and  this  identity  is  usually  made  to  consist  in 
identity  of  matter,  though  Paul  expressly  says,  "  Thou  sowest 
not  that  body  that  shall  be."  On  the  otlier  hand,  many  lib- 
eral thinkers  of  the  Spiritual  School  deny  any  resurrection, 
and  think  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  a  Jewish 
error,  believing  in  a  purely  spiritual  exislcace  bereafler. 
Others,  like  Swedenborg,  teach  that  the  soul  hereafter  dwelb 
in  a  body,  though  of  a  more  refined  and  sublimated  charai^ 
ter ;  and  in  this  we  tbiak  they  approach  more  nearly  the 
teaching  of  tbe  New  Testameut. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Greek  words  indicating 
the  rising  of  men  should  have  been  translated,  in  our  English 
Bible,  by  terms  signifying  something  wholly  difierent,  and 
conveying  another  sense  than  that  in  tlic  original.  It  ia 
equally  extraordinary  that  this  change  of  meaning  should 
seldom  or  never  be  alluded  to  hy  theological  writers. 

These  words,  translated    "resurrection,"    "rise   i^in," 
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Rnd  the  like,  all  have,  id  the  Greek,  the  sense  of  risiag  up, 
not  of  rising  AauN.  They  signify  not  return,  but  nscent ; 
not  coming  back  to  this  life,  hut  going  forward  to  a  higher. 
The  diffcreni^e  io  meaning  is  apparent  and  very  important. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  at  dealh  we  go  down  into  Hades, 
or  into  dissohition,  and  at  the  resurrection  -we  come  back 
to  conscioDs  existence,  or  to  the  same  life  we  had  befnre, 
and  quite  a  different  thing  to  say  that  what  we  call  death  in 
Kolhing  ;  but  that  we  rise  np,  and  go  forward  when  we  seem 
to  die.  This  last  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  the  former  is  the  one  usually  believed  to  be  taught 
in  it. 

The  immense  stress  laid,  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  by  no  means  explained  by  supposing 
'  that  after  his  death  he  camo  to  life  again,  and  so  proved  that 
there  is  a  life  after  death.  What  he  showed  his  disciples 
was,  that  death  was  not  going  down,  but  going  up  ;  not  de- 
scent into  Ihe  grave,  or  Hades,  but  nscont  to  a  higher  world. 
This  is  the  evident  sense  of  such  passages  as  these.  Wa 
have  not  room  to  go  over  all  the  passages  which  should  be 
noticed  in  a  critical  examination,  but  select  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent. 

1.  'j4rAaiuott,  commonly  translated  "  resurrection,"  or 
"  rising  again,"  but  which  literally  means  "  rising  up."  (So 
Bretschneider,  "  Lexicon  Man.  in  lib,  Nov.  Test."  defines  it 
as  "  resurrectio,  rediua  surrectio.")  • 

This  word  occurs  forty-two  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
la  none  of  them  (unless  there  be  a  single  exception,  which 
we  shall  presently  consider)  does  it  necessarily  mean  a  risiny 
again,  or  coming  back  to  the  same  level  of  life  as  before. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  word  can  only  mean  a 
riting  up,  or  ascent  to  a  higher  state.  Of  these  cases  we  will 
dte  a  few  examples. 
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'fen  of  tbe  passages  id  which  the  word  'avdorumj  occurs, 
are  id  the  account  by  the  Synoptics  of  the  discussion  between 
Jesus  aod  the  Sadducees  concerning  the  caae  of  the  womaii 
married  to  seven  brothers.  After  stating  the  caae,  they  Buy, 
"Therefore,  in  the  resarreclion,  whose  wife  of  them  is  she?" 
It  is  plain  that  the  word  "  resurreclion  "  here  is  equivalent 
to  "the  future  state,"  and  cannot  he  limited  to  a  returb  to 
life.  This  becomes  more  apparent  in  the  answer  of  Jesus,  aa 
given,  somewliat  varied,  by  the  three  Synoptics :  "  In  the 
resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
but  are  as  the  aagels  of  God  in  heaven."  (Matt.  22  :  30.) 
Mark,  instead  of  "  the  resurrection,"  has  the  corresponding 
verb,  "  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead."  This  cerlaialy 
means,  not  rising  again,  hnt  rising  up,  ascending  to  a  higher 
State.  And  Luke  adds  another  element,  showing  that  the 
*'  resurrection  "  is  a  state  to  which  all  may  not  attain,  hut 
which  is  dependent  on  character  ;  evidently  therefore  a  higher 
State.  "  They  which  shall  he  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world  (loO  alBros  ^j-ffj'oy),  and  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  neither 
can  they  die  any  more,  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels  "  (or 
rather  "  are  liite  the  angels  ")  "  and  are  children  of  God,  being 
children  of  the  res-arrection."  (Luke  20  :  35,  36.)  This  last 
phrase,  "children  oi'  the  resurrection,"  is  very  significant, 
and  intends  a  character  corresponding  to  this  higher  state. 
There  seems,  indeed,  ta  be  a  contradiction  between  this  pas- 
sage, which  makes  the  resurrection  conditional,  and  those 
which  declare  it  universal.  (See  John  6  :  29,  and  1  Cor.  ch. 
15.)  But  periiaps  the  reconciliation  cau  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  statement  (1  Cor.  15  :  23)  "  every  one  in  bis  order." 
All  shall  ascend  into  the  higher  state,  called  "  the  resurrec- 
tion," but  only  as  they  become  prepared  for  it.  All  are  not 
now  prepared  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man  (or  of 
divine  truth),  which  shall  cause  them  to  rise  to  the  resurrec- 
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tioQ  of  life  and  of  judgment ;  but,  in  due  season,  all  shall 
come  forth  from  their  graves,  and  hear  it. 

Another  passf^  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  in  Luke  2  : 
84,  where  Simon  e&ya,  "  This  child  is  set  for  the  ftttl  and 
rising  again  (^UfiaTaaif"^  of  many  in  Israel."  A  moral  fall 
and  rising  are  here  evideut ;  and  only  if  tlie  reduplication  be 
dropped,  and  we  read  "  for  the  fall  and  the  rising  up,"  do  we 
get  the  true  idea.  It  is  not  meant  that  Jesus  comes  to  de- 
grade us  morally,  and  then  lifl  us  up  again  morally.  Rather 
it  means  that  he  comes  to  test  the  state  of  the  hearts  of  meu  t 
some  cadnot  bear  the  test,  and  fait  before  it ;  others,  better 
prepared,  rise  higher.  Here,  also,  Ayiaiaats  meatin  rising 
tip,  and  not  rising  again. 

The  most  remarkable  tise  of  this  word,  however,  is  in  that 
famous  passage  where  the  common  meaning  is  wholly  nnin- 
telligible,  in  the  story  of  Lazarus.  (John  11 :  24,  25.)  Jesus 
eays,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  If  resurrection 
means  coming  back  to  life  afler  death,  in  what  sense  can 
Jesus  be  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life  "  ?  Then  Jesus  said 
that  he  was  "  the  coming  back  to  life,"  which  is  unintelligi- 
ble. But  if  the  resurrection  means  the  ascent  t«  a  higher 
Elate,  then  Jesus  declares  that  he  is  the  way  of  atcent  to  a 
higher  itaie,  just  as  he  says  elsewhere,  "  I  am  the  way ; "  "I 
am  the  door."  It  is  the  power  of  Christ  within  the  soul,  the 
power  of  his  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  which  enables  us 
to  go  forward  and  upward.  Christ  is  not  the  principle  of 
resuscitation  to  au  earthly  existeuce,  or  a  merely  human  im- 
mortality. He  does  not  bring  ns  to  life  again,  but  he  lii^s 
UB  up.  So  ho  adds,  "  He  who  believeih  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  Not,  shall  come  to  life  again  ; 
DO,  but,  shall  rise  out  of  death  into  life,  ascend  into  a  higher 
iiondilion  of  being.  Then  he  adds  that  to  one  who  has  faith 
in  him,  who  has  adopted  his  ideas,  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  deatti.  Death  lias  disappeared  —  is  abolished.  "  He 
who  liveth  and  believetb  in  me  shall  never  die." 
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But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  spiritual  death  and  life  are  here 
spoken  of,  —  if  the  passage  meaas  that  he  who  believeth  in 
Christ  shall  have  iaward  religious  spiritual  life,  a  heavenly 
and  celestial  life,  —  then  how  could  that  comfort  Martha,  or 
apply  to  her  case,  who  was  mourning,  not.  the  spiritual,  but 
the  uatural,  death  of  her  brother? 

Christ  is  easentJally  a  manifeslation  of  the  truth  and  lovo 
of  God.  To  believe  in  him  is  therefore  to  believe  in  God's 
truth  and  love.  But  belief  in  this  fills  the  soul  with  life. 
And  the  soul  full  of  life  cannot  die.  Wliat  seems  death  is 
only  change,  and  a  change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state, 
therefore  rising  up,  or  resurrection.  Christ,  theo,  the  love 
and  truth  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  the  life  and  the  resurrection. 
He  fills  the  soul  with  that  life  which  causes  it  to  rise  with 
every  change,  to  go  up  and  on  evermore  to  a  higher  state. 
That  which  seems  death  is  nothing ;  the  only  real  death  is 
the  immersion  of  the  soul  in  sense  and  evil,  the  turning 
away  from  truth  and  God. 

Now,  Martha  believed,  as  most  of  ns  believe,  in  a  /utura 
resurrection.  She  believed  that,  after  lying  a  long  time  in  . 
the  grave,  one  would  come  out  of  it  at  last,  on  a  great  day 
of  judgment,  and  somehow  the  soul  and  body  be  reunited. 
She  believed  this,  for  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews 
in  her  day.  It  is  the  general  belief  of  Christians  now.  The 
majority  of  Christians  have  not  got  very  far  beyond  that. 
They  talk  of  the  resurrection,  as  though  it  were  merely  the 
return  of  the  soul  into  the  old  body  ;  and  when  you  comfort 
them  ov?r  their  dead  by  saying,  "  Your  dead  will  rise,"  re- 
ply, '*!  know  it — at  the  resurrection,  at  the  last  day."  But 
Jesus  tella  Martha,  and  all  the  Martha  Christians  of  the 
present  lime,  that  ho  it  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Your 
brother  is  not  to  sleep  iu  the  dust  till  the  last  day,  and  then 
rise.  lie  does  not  die  at  all.  He  rises  with  Christ  here, 
and  in  whatever  other  world.  His  nature  is  to  go  up,  not 
down,  when  ho  is  Christianized.     Now  or  then,  to-day  or  at 
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the  last  day,  if  he  has  the  living  faith  of  a  bod  of  God,  he 
will  bo  raised  hy  that  Christ  withiu  him,  who  is  his  life. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  oaly  adequate  explanation  of 
this  passage,  and  shows  conclusirely  that  resurrection  must 
IE  un,  in  this  place,  a  rising  up  to  a  higher  existence,  anil  not 
a  mtire  return  to  this  life. 

It  appears,  from  1  Cor.  ch.  15,  that  there  were  some  lu  the 
CliriBtiBQ  church  who  said  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the 
djad  (dvtitrTuoi;  rcv^uv,)  or  that  it  was  past  already.  (2 
Tim.  2  :  18.)  These  Christians  did  not  deny  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  or  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
motive  which  could  induce  any  one,  in  those  days,  to  join  the 
Christian  church,  if  he  denied  a  future  life.  Frobahly,  there- 
fore, they  assumed  that  the  only  real  resurrection  takes  place 
in  the  soul  when  we  rise  with  Christ.  They  said,  "  If  we  are 
to  rise  into  a  higher  life  after  this,  how  shall  we  rise,  and  with 
what  bodies?"  (1  Cor.  15:35.)  They  professed  to  believe 
in  a  simple  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  not  an  ascent  of  the 
personal  being,  soul  and  body  together,  to  the  presence  of 
God.  They  did  not  question  a  future  life,  but  a  higher  life  to 
which  soul  and  body  should  go  up  together. 

To  these  doubting  Christians,  who  could  not  gather  strength 
to  believe  in  such  a  great  progress  as  this,  Paul  says  that  if 
man  does  not  rise,  if  it  is  contrary  to  his  nature  to  rise,  ihea 
Jesus,  being  a  man,  has  not  risen,  but  gone  down  to  Hades  with 
olher  souls.  Then  he  is  not  above  us,  wilh  God,  sending  down 
strength  and  inspiration  from  our  work.  This  faith  of  ours, 
which  has  been  our  great  support,  is  an  illusion.  We  have 
all  been  deceived  —  deceived  in  preacbiug  forgiveness  of  sins 
thnmgb  Christ  from  God ;  deceived  in  preaching  a  higher 
life  above  us,  into  which  Christ  Iiaa  gone,  and  where  he  is 
waiting  to  receive  ua.  But  we  have  not  been  deceived  — 
Christ  hat  risen,  and  risen  as  the  first  fruits  of  humanity. 
He  leads  the  way  up,  and  in  proportion  as  we  share  his  life, 
we  also  have  in  ourselves  the  principle  of  ascent,  and  shall 
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go  ap  too.  He  goes  first ;  then  all  who  are  like  hifa  follow 
and  fioallj,  in  due  order,  r11  maDkiad.  Death  and.  Hades 
have  been  conquered  by  tbia  new  influx  of  life  in  Christ. 
]|astead  of  rcmatning  pale  ghoala,  naked  soule,  we  shall  rise 
into  a  fuller,  richer,  Inrger  life,  of  soul  and  body. 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  where  there  seems  a  dllli- 
ciilty  in  coaaideriug  iy&aramg,  or  reauirectioQ,  as  implying 
un  ascent  of  condition.  It  ia  in  John  5  :  28,  2D.  Our  coin- 
mon  translation  reads  thus :  "  The  hour  ia  coming  in  which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  (that  is,  tho 
voice  of  the  Son  of  man),  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that 
have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  At  first 
sight  it  certainly  seems  that  the  "  resurrection  of  damnrk* 
tion "  (&r&(riaai'  xpfaeoi;)  could  hardly  be  considered  a 
higher  stat«.  All  depends,  however,  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  here  translated  "damnation."  The  word,  in  the 
Greek,  is  the  genitive  of  "tffcif.  Now,  by  turning  to  the 
Concordance,  we  find  that  this  word  tflaig  occurs  some  forty* 
eight  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  these  places,— 
It  is  trandated  3  times  by  "  damnation." 
"  "  2         "       "condemnation." 

"  "  2         *'       "  accusation." 

"  "  41  "  "judgment." 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  translators  considered  ju^ 
ment  to  be  the  primary  and  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  Why, 
then,  did  they  not  translate  it  here,  "  rising  to  judgment,"  or 
"resurrection  of  judgment"?  It  must  have  been  becousi) 
they  believed  either  that  (1.)  "judgment"  would  make  no 
sense  here  ;  (2.)  that  "  damnation  "  would  make  better  sense  ; 
or,  (3.)  that  "  damnation "  was  more  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  of  faith.  But  we  can  decide  these  points  for 
ourselves.  "  Judgment "  is  the  better  word  here,  for  it 
accords  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that  in 
proportion  as  man  goes  wrong,  he  dulls  his  moral  sensd,  and 
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Deeils  a  revelation  of  truth  to  show  him  what  he  is.  A  truo 
man,  who  has  lived  accordiag  to  the  truth  here,  haa  judged 
himself,  and  will  not  need  to  bo  judged  hereafter.  (1  Cor. 
11 :31.)  He  rises  into  the  resurrectioa  of  life.  But  those 
who  follow  falsehood  here,  need  to  see  the  truth ;  and  tliey 
rise  into  ilie  reaurrectioo  of  judgment.  The  truth  judges 
aud  condemns  them.  But  this  is  realty  an  ascent  to  tlicm 
also.  It  is  going  up  higher,  to  see  the  truth,  even  when  It 
i»udemn3  them.  This  passage,  then,  is  no  exception  to  tlia 
principle  that  wherever  "resurrection"  (di'dtrmoic)  occurs 
ia  the  Neir  Testament,  it  implies  going  up  into  a  higher 
state. 

All  the  other  places  where  the  word  occurs  either  evident- 
ly have  this  meaning,  or  can  bear  it  as  easily  as  the  other. 
Thus  (Luke  14:14),  "Thou  shalt  be  recompensed  in  llie 
higher  state  of  the  just."  (20  :  27),  the  Sadducees  "  deny  a 
higher  state."  (Acts  1 ;  21),  "  he  is  to  be  a  witness  with  ua 
of  the  ascended  stale  of  Jesus."  (Acta  4:2),  "preached, 
through  Jesus,  the  higher  stale  of  the  dead."  (17:18), 
"  preached  to  them  Jesus  and  the  higher  state."  (26  :  23), 
that  Christ  "  should  be  tlie  first  to  rise  into  the  higher  state." 
(Lazarus  and  others  had  returned  to  life  again  before  Jeans, 
BO  that  in  this  sense  he  was  not  the  first  fruits.)  (Rom,  6:5), 
"  planted,  in  the  likeuess  of  his  resurrection."  This  can  only 
mean  as  Christ  passed  through  the  grave  into  a  higher  State, 
so  we  pass  through  baptism  into  a  higher  state. 

The  only  text  which  presents  any  real  diificulty  is  Heb. 
11:35,  translated,  "women  received  their  dead  raised  to 
life  again,"  literally,  "  women  received  from  the  resurrecliOQ 
tljeir  dead"  {iS  dmorcio-fiu;) ,  which  may  refer  lo  a  return 
to  this  Ijfe,  OS  in  the  case  of  the  child  of  the  widow  of  So- 
rcpta  (1  Kings  17:17),  and  of  the  Shunamitc  (2  Kings 
4:17)."     But  iu  the  same  verse,  tlie  other  and  "beller" 

•  flo  De  Wette,  KnngeABSte*  extgetlachee  Bmtdbuol)  znin  N.  V.,  id  locum. 
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reaorrcction  is  spoken  of,  for  the  sake  of  which  these  marlyra 
refused  to  return  to  this  life.  Tlie  case  referred  to  is  proba- 
bly that  of  the  record  of  the  seven  brothers  put  lo  death  by 
Aatiochus  (2  Maoc.  7:9),  who  refused  life  offered  ou  condi- 
tion of  eating  swine's  flesh,  and  said,  whea  dying,  "  The  King 
of  the  world  shall  raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  his  laws,  unto 
everlasting  life"  (^»;  &i<irtof  ira^luiaivliar^;  AnLi^att  fiua;'), 
literally,  "  to  an  eternal  renewal  of  our  life."  •  This  verse 
shows,  therefore,  that  though  ApAatamg  may  mean  a  rotura 
to  this  life,  yet  that  the  other  sense  of  a  higher  life  is  express- 
ly contrasted  with  it,  even  here. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  with  regard  to  this  term 
AvAajuaii,  is,  that  its  meaning,  in  New  Testament  usage,  is 
not  "  rising  again,"  but  "  rising  up,"  or  "  ascent." 

2.  'j^i'iatij/ii.  This  word  is  the  root  of  the  former.  It 
is  used  one  hundred  and  twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  translated  with  again  (as,  "  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead")  fifteen  times.  It  is  translated  thirty-six  times  "  rise 
up,"  or  "  raise  up "  (as,  "  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day"),  and  uinety-six  times  without  the  "f^ain."  It  is  ren- 
dered "  he  arose"  "  shall  W«e,"  "  stood  up,"  "  raise  up," 
"  arise,"  and  in  similar  ways. 

3.  '£;-e(^.  This  word  ia  also  frequeultj  used  in  relation 
to  the  resurrection,  and  is  translated  "to  awaken,"  "arouse," 
"  animate,"  "  revive."  The  natural  and  usual  meaning  ia 
ascent  lo  a  higher  state,  and  not  merely  a  "  rising  again." 

From  these  considerations  we  see  that  the  primitive  and 
central  meaniug  of  the  terms  used  to  express  the  resurrection 
is  that  of  ASCEKT.  It  is  going  up.  This  is  the  essential 
Christian  idea.  But  it  soon  became  implicated  with  the 
Pagan  idea  of  immortality,  or  continued  existence  of  the 
soul,  and  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection  at  the  last 

•  8a  Scbleiinier,  Lexicon  In  UCX. 
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daj.  But  though  there  is  a  truth  ia  each  of  these  be- 
liefs, the  Christian  doctrine  is  neither  one  nor  tlie  other. 
The  gospel  aaivmei,  but  does  not  teach,  a  continued  esitileace 
of  the  soul.  Since  the  greater  ioclndes  the  less,  in  teacb> 
ing  Uiat  the  ham  rises  at  death  into  a  higher  life,  it  neces- 
sarily implies  that  he  continues  to  live.  And  in  teachiog 
Ihit  Lb  is  to  exist  as  man,  with  sonl  and  body,  in  a  higher 
CDndition  of  development,  it  teaches  aecesaarily  the  bodily 
resurrection  of  the  Jews.  Christ,  who  came  *'  not  Ut  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil,"  F[;ifiL4  both  Pagan  and  Jewish  ideas  of  the 
future  state  in  this  doctrine  of  an  asceksion  at  death. 

The  principal  points  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning 
the  life  which  follows  the  dissolution  of  the  body  are  these  j 
Fint.  As  against  the  Sodducees,  he  argues  that  the  dead  are 
living  (Matt,  22:31,  and  the  parallel  passages),  from  the 
simple  fact  that  God  calls  them  his.  If  God  thinks  of  them 
as  Am,  that  is  enough.  Hie  thinking  of  them  makes  them 
alive.  No  one  can  perish  while  God  is  thinkiog  of  him  with 
love.  Such  an  argument,  carrying  no  weight  to  the  mere 
understanding,  ia  convincing  in  proportion  as  one  is  filled 
with  a  spiritual  conception  of  God.  Secondly.  Jesus 
abolishes  death  by  teaching  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  to 
the  soul  which  shares  hie  ideas  concerning  God  and  the 
universe.  This  is  implied  in  the  phrases,  "  He  that  tiveth 
aad  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  (John  11 :  26.)  "  He 
that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life."  (John  6  :  47.) 
"  I  am  the  living  bread,  whereof  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  live 
forever."  (John  6:51.)  "Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinketb  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life."  (John  6  :  64.)  "  If 
a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death."  Here, 
"  eating  Christ's  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood,"  is  plainly 
.  equivalent  lo  "keeping  his  saying,"  and  "  believing  on  him." 
As  food  which  wo  eat  and  drink  changes  itself  so  as  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  own  body  by  assimilation,  so  Christ 
intends  that  his  truth  shall  not  he  merely  taken  into  the 
27 
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memory,  and  reproduced  in  words,  but  shall  be  taken  into  the 
life,  and  reproduced  in  character.  Thirdly.  He  teaches 
that  OS  feeding  on  his  truth  changes  our  natural  life  into 
spiritual  life,  and  lifts  temporal  existence  into  eternal  being, 
80  it  will  also  place  ns  outwardly  in  a  higlier  state  and 
higher  relations,  to  which  state  Le  applies  the  familiar  tenn 
the  "  reaiirrectioo  "  or  "  ascent,"  Iho  "  going  up."  '■  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  The  "last  day,"  in  u'ewisb 
and  New  Testament  usage,  means  the  Messianic  t;uiea,  as 
appears  from  such  passages  as  Acts  2  :  17,  where  the  term  is 
used  of  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  Heb.  1:2,  "  bath  id  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son ; "  1  John  2 :  18, 
"  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time."  Jeaus  tells  bis  dis- 
ciples  that  he  is  going  to  the  Father  (John  14  :  15),  in  whose 
house  are  many  mansions,  where  he  is  to  prepare  a  place  for 
bis  disciples.     (John  14  :  2.) 

That  "resurrection"  was  understood  to  mean  a  present 
higher  state,  and  not  a  future  return  to  life,  appears  also 
from  its  use  by  the  apostles.  Christians  are  spoken  of  as 
having  already  "risen  with  Christ"  (Col.  3:1);  "risen 
with  him  in  baptism "  (Col.  3:1);  walking  "  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  resurrection"  (Rom,  6:  5).  And,  no  doubt,  it 
was  by  making  this  idea  of  a  present  resurrection  too  exclu- 
sive, that  some  Christians  maintained  that  it  was  wholly  a 
] resent  resurrection,  and  not  at  all  future  —  that  "it  was 
past  already." 

This  Christian  faith  in  "  resurrection "  as  ascent  to  a 
higher  condition  of  being  at  death  is  practically  borne  wit- 
ness to  by  such  common  expressions  concerning  departed 
fneiids  as  these  :  "  He  has  gone  to  a  better  world  ;  "  "  He 
is  in  a  higher  world  than  this ; "  "  We  ought  not  to  grieve 
fur  him  —  he  is  better  off  than  he  was."  The  practical 
sense  of  Christendom  has  taken  this  faith  from  the  Gospels, 
though  the  Creeds  do  uot  authorize  it.  The  Creeds  teach  that 
the  souls  of  the  good  either  sleep  till  a  future  resurrection,  or 
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ftre  absorbed  into  Giod  until  then,  while  the  bouIs  of  the 
iinpeniteat  deacead  to  a  lower  sphere.  Christ  teaches  that 
at  death  all  rise  to  a  higher  state  —  of  life  and  love  to  tlie 
loving,  or  judgment  hj  the  sight  of  truth  to  the  selfish ;  but 
higher  to  all.  Paul  declares  that  "  as  ia  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  au,  be  made  alive,"  making  the  rise  eijuir- 
alent  in  extent  to  the  fall. 

The  great  change  in  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  in  conso* 
qnence  of  the  resurrection  or  ascent  of  Christ,  was  tins : 
They  before  believed  that  at  death  all  went  to  Hades,  to  the 
gloomy  underworld  of  shadows,  there  to  remain  till  tlie  final 
resurrection.  But  the  belief  that  Christ,  instead  of  going 
down,  had  gone  up,  and  had  assured  them  that  all  who  had 
faith  in  him  had  the  principle  of  ascent  in  their  aouls,  and 
were  already  spiritually  risen, — this  took  the  victory  firoia 
Hades  and  the  sting  from  death. 

To  Christians,  at  least,  Hades  is  no  more  anything ;  all 
who  have  a  living  faith  rise  with  Christ ;  and  sooner  or  later, 
each  in  his  order,  all  shall  rise.  This  was  the  "  power  of 
the  resurrection "  of  Jesus  to  destroy  the  fear  of  death,  to 
enable  them  "to  attain"  now  "to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead"  (Phil.  3:10),  teaching  that  "if  the  Spirit  of  Him 
who  raised  up  Jesua  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Jesua  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwells  in  you."  "  For  it  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  ia  risen,  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  US."  It  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  all  Christiana,  since  they  were  risen  in 
Christ,  "  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above." 

g  6.  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  as  taught  in  the  New  TetUt- 
ment,  not  a  Ritiny  again  of  the  *ame  Body,  hut  the^scent  into 
a  higher  Body.  —  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  profeaa 
to  believe  in  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament 
should  nevertheleaa  «ery  generally  teach  that  the  future  body 
is  tnateridUy  the  same  as  thia.     We  oflen  hear  labored  argn- 
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meote  to  show  how  the  identical  chemical  particles  which 
compose  the  body  at  death  maj'  be  re-collocled  from  all  qimr- 
ters  at  the  reBurrectioa.  Tet  the  ouly  place  where  noj  ao 
ceunt  is  given  of  the  future  body,  dcclures  explicitly  tliut  it 
U  differeut  from  the  present,  jnst  as  the  stalk  which  comes 
out  of  the  ground  difiera  from  the  seed  planted.  "  We  sow 
not  the  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  and  G>od  gireth 
it  a  body  as  pleaseth  him." 

Many  persons,  however,  tale  aa  opposite  view,  and  have 
DO  belief  in  any  future  bodily  existence.  They  speak  much 
more  frequently  of  the  immorlaiity  of  the  toui.  But  the  res- 
uiTection  of  the  body  is  unquestionably  a  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  wliite  the  immortality  of  the  Boal  is  not. 
Tlie  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  purely  spiritual  ex- 
istence hereafter,  nothing  of  an  abstract  disembodied  immor* 
tality.  The  reaction  from  materialism  to  idealism  has  caused 
us  now  to  undervalue  bodily  existence.  Bo  it  did  among  the 
Corinthians  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  "  How  say  some  nntong 
you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?"  These  (^ 
rinthians  were  not  Sadducees,  nor  Epicureans.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  these  sects  had  any  influence  on  the  Christian 
Church.  They  did  not  deny  a  future  esdafence,  but  they 
denied  a  rising  up  and  a  future  bodily  exitlenee.  They 
believed,  like  us,  in  an  immortality  of  the  soul,  deuying  the 
possibility  (probably  on  philosophical  grounds)  of  the  resur- 
rei^tion  of  the  body.  So  Paul  proeeeda,  in  the  fitUenth  chaji- 
ter  of  Corinthians,  first  to  prove  the  fact,  and  then  to,  explaitk 
the  nature  of  a  bodily  resurrection. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  what  is  meant  by  a  resurrection  of 
Ihe  body. 

This  word  remrredion  tends  to  mislead  as  by  suggesting 
Jill  rising  from  the  grave  of  the  material  body  there  depos- 
ited ;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  theory  which  makes 
the  future  body  the  mere  revival  of  the  same  particles  of 
matter  composing  the  present  body.     But  the  Greek  word, 
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^^^"^ 
u  we  have  fully  shown,  means  not  merely  rising  ont  of  the 
grave,  but  rising  to  a  bigher  slate  of  existence.  The  aniu- 
ttai»  of  the  body  is  its  elevation  and  spi ritual izal ion.  By  ihe 
Tesnrrection  of  the  body,  we  mean  that  in  the  future  life  of 
man,  he  shall  not  exist  in  the  same  material  and  fleshly  en< 
Telope  as  now,  nor  yet  as  a  purely  disembodied  spirit.  Tim 
true  doctrine  avoids  both  extremes  —  the  extreme  of  puiu 
idealism  on  the  one  band,  and  of  pure  materialism  on  the 
other.  It  asserts  three  things:  first,  that  we  have  a  real 
body  hereafter ;  second,  that  this  will  be  identical  with  oui 
true  body  now ;  third,  that  it  will  be  this  true  body  iu  a 
hi<{her  state  of  development  than  at  present,  a  spiritual  insteait 
of  a  natural  body. 

First,  it  will  be  a  real  body.  A  real  body  is  an  organi- 
zation with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  comes  into  connection  with  the  material  universo, 
and  under  the  laws  of  space  and  time.  This  orgaoiEatioa 
may  be  more  or  less  refined  and  subtle  \  it  may  not  come 
nnder  the  cognizance  of  our  present  senses ;  but  if  it  is  an 
organization  by  means  of  which  we  may  commune  with  the 
physical  universe,  it  is  esseutiatly  a  body. 

Again,  the  future  body  is  identical  with  the  present  true 
body  of  man.  For  what  is  our  true  body  T  Not  the  particles 
of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  principle  of  its  organization.  The 
identity  of  our  body  does  not  consist  in  the  identity  of  it« 
material  particles,  for  these  come  and  go,  are  in  constant 
flux,  and  are  wholly  changed,  it  is  said,  every  seven  years. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  change,  the  body  of  the  man  is  tha 
same  with  that  of  the  child.  The  same  features,  fi^'uro, 
temperament,  morbid  and  passional  tendencies,  are  repro- 
duced year  after  year.  These  flying  particles,  gathered  i.xrm 
earth  and  air,  are  manufactured  into  brain,  bone,  blood,  accord- 
ing to  au  unvarying  law,  and  then  given  back  again  to  air 
and  earth.  There  is,  therefore,  a  hidden  mysterious  princi- 
ple of  organization  working  on  diu-iog  the  whole  seventy 
27* 
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^ears  oronr  earthly  existence,  which  raakes  the  bod;  of  the 
infaat  and  the  child  identical  with  that  of  the  imia  and  the 
old  man.  This  is  the  true  body ;  and  this,  extricated  at 
death  from  its  present  envelope,  and  clothed  upon  with  a 
higher  spiritual  and  immortal  form,  will  constitute  the  future 
body. 

But  again,  it  will  be  a  higher  development  of  the  body. 
Paul  plaiiily  teaches  this.  He  uses  the  analogy  of  the  seed, 
ehowing  that  the  future  body  is  related  to  this,  and  differ- 
eaced  from  this,  as  the  plant  is  related  to  the  seed,  and  yet 
different  from  it.  "  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  ihall  be, 
but  bare  grain."  You  do  not  sow  the  stalk,  hut  the  kernel ; 
you  do  not  sow  the  oak,  but  the  acorn.  Yet  the  oak  b 
cootained  potentially  in  the  acorn,  and  so  the  future  body  is 
contained  potentially  in  the  present.  The  condition  of  the 
germination  of  the  acoru  is  its  diesolutioa ;  theu  the  germ 
is  able  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  seed,  and  start 
forward  in  a  new  career  of  development.  In  like  rnatmer 
the  spiritual  body  cannot  be  developed  until  the  present 
organizntiou  is  dissolved. 

Paul  goes  OD  to  say  that  "  there  is  a  natural  body  and 
there  is  a  spiritual."  This  body  is  the  natural  body ;  the 
future  will  be  the  spiritual.  Two  things  may  he  implied 
in  this  distinction.  As  by  the  natural  body  we  comit  into 
communion  with  the  natural  world,  the  world  of  phenomena, 
so  by  the  spiritual  we  commune  with  the  spiritual  world, 
the  world  of  essential  beiug  and  cause,  ^ere  and  now  we 
see  things  through  a  glass,  darkly,  then  face  to  face.  Mere 
we  look  at  things  on  the  outside  only ;  but  how  often  a 
longing  seizes  ns  to  know  the  essences,  to  penetrate  to  thuir 
interior  life  I  That  longing  la  an  instinctive  prophecy  of  its 
own  fulfilment  berealler.  The  spiritual  body  must  abo 
mar.i/en  the  tpvrit  hereafter,  as  the  natural  or  soul  body 
now  manifests  the  soul.  For  while  the  present  body  ex- 
presses adequately  enough  present  wishes  and  emotions,  it 
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tails  of  erpressing  the  Bpiritunl  emotions,  and  fails  of  being 
a  true  servaot  of  the  higher  life. 

This,  then,  coastitutes  the  future  body.  First,  it  is  an  or- 
gaaization  coonectiag  us  with  the  outward  universe  of  space 
aud  time.  Second,  it  is  identical  with  the  preaeut  true  body. 
Third,  it  is  a  developmeut  aud  advauce  of  this  into  a  higher 
organization.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  evidencea 
and  proofs  of  this  future  body.  How  do  we  know,  or  wliy 
do  He  think,  that  we  shall  have  any  such  body? 

The  first  proof  of  a  future  bodily  existence  is  its  reason- 
ableness. There  is  a  law  of  gradation  in  the  universe  by 
which  the  seed  unfolds  gradually  into  ihe  stalk,  the  bud  into 
the  flower,  the  flower  into  the  fruit.  We  see  a  gradual  prog- 
ress of  vegetable  life  into  animal,  and  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  lower  forms  of  animal  existence  to  the  higher. 
The  transition  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
where  vegetables  end  and  where  animnls  begin.  Radiated 
animals  ascend  towards  the  moliusks,  the  mollueks  towards 
the  ariiculata,  the  articulata  towards  the  Tert«brata.  And 
through  this  last  class  we  see  a  steady  ascent  from  one  form 
of  organization  to  another;  from  fishes  to  reptiles,  from  rep- 
tiles to  birds,  from  birds  to  mammalia,  until  by  steady  rise 
we  reach  the  human  body,  in  delicacy,  beauty,  and  faculty 
the  crown  of  all.  Why  should  we  suppose  this  the  end  of 
bodily  existence?  Why  not  rather  that  this  is  to  pass  into  a 
Blill  more  noble  and  beautiful  type  of  organization?  Ai^r 
this  gradual  development,  why  suppose  the  enormous  change 
to  a  purely  spiritual  eiistcnco?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  instead,  a  higher  order  of  bodily  life  ? 

If  we  may  look  at  the  question  for  a  moment  from  a  meta- 
physical point  of  view,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  personal  existence  hereafter  apart  from 
bodily  organization.  Everything  which  is,  must  be  either 
somewhere,  or  everywhere,  or  nowhere ;  that  is,  it  must  be 
preseul  in  some  particular  point  of  space,  or  omnipresent 
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through  all  space,  or  wholly  out  of  spHce.  But  to  be  wholly 
out  of  sptice  is  to  lose  that  which  distingaishea  oae  thing 
from  another,  for  alt  distinctions  which  we  can  conceive  of 
are  distinctioDs  in  space  and  time.  To  be  everywhere  is  to 
bci  omnipresent,  which  is  an  attribute  belonging  (o  Gfd,  and 
not  to  finite  being,  and  would  imply  absorption  into  the  divine 
nature.  Therefore  personal  existence  is  existence  sonaewhore 
in  space,  but  locality  in  space  is  an  attribute  of  body,  not  of 
spirit,  and  implies  bodily  exixtence. 

Moreover,  shall  we  suppose  that  af^er  death  we  are  to 
have  no  raore  communion  with  the  material  universe,  no 
more  knowledge  of  this  vast  order  and  beauty,  which  ia  a 
perpetual  manifestation  of  God,  the  garment  which  he  Wears, 
one  of  his  grand  methods  of  revelation?  These  myriads  of 
suns  and  worlds,  these  constellations  of  stars  peopling  space, 
this  city  of  God  full  of  wonder  and  infinite  variety,  are  they 
to  be  nothing  to  us  afler  the  few  years  of  mnrt^Ufeareover? 
We  cannot  believe  it.  If,  then,  we  are  still  to  perceive  the 
material  nniverse,  the  faculties  by  which  we  perceive  it  will 
be  more  intense  bodily  faculties.  If  spiritual  things  are 
spiritually  discerned,  bodily  things  are  discerned  in  a  bodily 
maouer. 

Such  considerations  as  these  show  that  a  future  bodily  ex' 
istence  is  reasonable  ;  but  the  proof  of  it  must  come,  if  at  all, 
either  Irom  revelation  or  experience.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
bearing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  upon  this  question. 

According  to  the  Gospels,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  in 
bodily  form.  This  body  i^sembled  his  former  ouo,  so  as  to  be 
recognized  by  his  disciples ;  it  had  the  marhs  of  the  spear  and 
nails ;  it  could  be  touched,  and  was  capable  of  eating  food. 
In  all  these  respects  it  seems  exactly  the  same  body  he  had 
before.  This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  came 
from  the  tomb  where  his  body  had  been  placed,  and  that  this 
had  disappeared.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  peculiari- 
ties indicate  a  difierence  ;  sueb  as  his  not  beiog  recognized  at 
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oDce  by  Maiy  ia  the  gardea,  nor  bj  the  disciples  during  the 
whole  wnlk  to  fimmaDS ;  bis  appeAring  and  diaappeariag 
suddeniy ;  his  coming  through  the  closed  doors.  AgaiD,  jf 
the  body  or  Jesus  was  exactly  like  that  which  he  hsd  before 
death,  it  is  evideot  that  he  would  have  to  lay  it  aside  again 
before  ascending  into  the  spiritual  world,  for  flesh  and  biood 
cannot  inherit  the  kiugdom  of  God.  But  if  be  was  to  lay  it 
aside  again,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  dyiug  a  second  time, 
which  would  destroy  the  whole  meaning  and  value  of  liis 
resurrection,  making  it  nothing  but  a  mere  revival,  or  com- 
ing to  life  again,  like  that  of  a  person  who  haa  been  appar- 
ently drowned.  Such  a  revival  would  have  produced  no 
results,  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  which  has  come  from  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  would  never  have  taken  place. 

Accordingly,  we  must  conclude  that  Jesus  rose  with  a  higher, 
spiritual  body.  And  this  gives  to  the  ascension  its  meaning. 
For  otherwise,  the  ascension  would  be  only  a  disappearance  ; 
whereas,  in  this  view,  the  disciples  saw  him  pass  away  in  the 
shape  and  form  he  was  to  continue  to  wear  in  the  other 
world.  Then  the  gulf  was  bridged  over,  in  their  minds, 
and  they  had  looked  into  heaven. 

This  was  what  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  did  for  the  apos- 
tles. It  changed  doubt  sod  despair  into  faith  and  hope ; 
changed  theoretical  belief  into  practical  assurance  ;  imparled 
that  commanding  energy  of  conviction  and  utterance  which 
only  comes  from  life.  Animated  thus  themselves,  they  were 
enabled  to  animate  others.  And  so  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  the  resnrrectioa  of  Christianity,  the  resurrection  of  a 
Chrietiaa  faitb  and  hope  infinitely  deeper  and  stronger  than 
Lh<1  before  existed  in  the  miuds  of  the  disciples. 

We  do  not  like  the  usual  method  of  regarding  the  resui^ 
rection  of  Jesus  as  a  great  exceptional  event,  and  an  astound- 
ing violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Its  power  seems  rather 
to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  a  glorious  confirmatiou 
<tf  those  everlasting  laws  announced  by  Jesus  —  taws  bound' 
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leas  as  the  universe.  The  very  essence  of  the  gospel  is  llie 
declaration  that  good  is  not  only  bett«r  than  evil,  which  we 
all  know  bufore,  but  stronger  than  evil,  which  we  weakly 
doubt. 

The  gospel  assures  ua  that  love  is  stronger  than  hatred, 
peace  than  war,  holiness  than  evil,  truth  than  error.  It  is 
the  marriage  of  the  goodness  of  motive  and  the  goodness 
of  altainiQeiit ;  goodness  io  the  soul  and  goodness  in  outward 
life ;  heaven  hereafter  and  heaven  here.  It  asserts  that  the 
good  man  is  always  in  reality  successful ;  that  he  who  hum- 
bles himself  t«  exalted,  he  who  forgives  u  forgiven,  he  who 
gives  to  others  receives  again  himself,  he  who  hungers  alter 
righteousness  is  filled.  This  was  the  faith  which  Christ  ex- 
pressed, in  which  and  out  of  which  he  lived  aud  acted ;  it  was 
this  faith  which  made  bim  Christ  the  King,  King  of  human 
minds  and  hearts.  Was  it  then  all  false  ?  Did  his  death  prove 
it  so  7  Whs  that  the  end,  the  earthly  end,  of  bis  efforts  for 
man  ?  Were  truth  and  love  struck  down  then  by  the  power  of 
darkness?  Tliat  was  the  question  which  his  resurrection  an* 
Bwered ;  it  showed  him  passing  through  death  to  higher  life, 
through  an  apparent  overthrow  to  a  real  triumph  ;  it  gave 
one  visible  illustration  to  laws  usually  invisible  in  their  oper- 
ation, and  set  God's  seal  to  their  truth.  Through  that  death 
which  seemed  the  destruction  of  all  hope,  Jesus  went  up  lo 
be  the  Christ,  the  King. 

In  this  point  of  view  ws  see  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  why  £^ter  Sunday  should  lie 
the  chief  festival  of  Christiabily.  It  was  the  great  triumph 
of  life  over  death,  of  good  over  evil.  It  was  the  apt  symbol 
and  illustratiun  ot  the  whole  gospel. 

If,  then,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  means  that  Christ  as- 
cended through  death  to  a  higher  state  ;  if  our  resurrection 
means  that  we  pass  up  through  death,  and  not  down ; 
not  into  the  grave,  but  into  a  condition  of  higher  life ;  if  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  does  not  mean  the  raising  again  out 
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of  ihe  earth  the  material  particles  deposited  there,  but  the 
soul  clothing  itself  with  a  higher  and  more  perfect  organizo- 
tioQ  ;  if  it  is,  then,  the  raising  of  the  hody  to  a.  more  perfect 
condition  of  development, —  thea  is  there  not  good  reasoa 
why  such  streiis  should  be  laid  upon  this  great  fact? 

All  the  proof  rests  on  the  historic  fact  of  the  resurrection. 
Was  Christ  seen  in  this  higher  spiritual  and  bodilj  stato,  or 
was  he  DOtF  If  he  was,  then  we  have  a  fact  of  history  and 
experience  to  rely  upon  to  show  us  that  the  future  life  in- 
volves an  ascen'.  both  spiritual  and  bodily.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  such  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  resurrection. 

This  raising  of  man,  through  the  power  of  Cbrbt's  life,  to 
a  higher  state,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  then,  not 
an  opinion,  not  something  pleasant  to  think  of  and  hope  for, 
but  it  ia  a  fundamental  ioct  of  Christian  faith.  Because 
Christ  has  arisen  and  passed  up,  we  must  all  arise  and  pass 
up,  too,  with  him.  He  is  the  first  fruits  of  those  who  sleep. 
In  proportion  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  in  as,  in  that  propor* 
lion  is  the  power  in  us  which  shall  carry  us  upward  towards 
him.  He  wishes  that  those  who  believe  in  him  shall  be 
where  he  is.  We  shall  belong  to  him  and  to  his  higher 
world,  not  arbitrarily,  but  naturally ;  not  by  any  positive 
decree  of  God,  but  by  the  nature  of  things. 

The  essential  fact  in  the  resurrection  is,  that  Christ  rose, 
through  death,  to  a  higher  state.  The  essential  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  is,  that  death  is  the  transition  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  condition  in  all  who  have  the  life  which  makes 
them  cc^ble  of  it. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


§  1.  The  Coming  of  Christ  is  not  whoHy  f^nre,  not  u-holly 
outward,  not  load,  nor  material.  —  It  is  a  curioDs  fact  thai, 
in  direct  coatradictioa  to  Cbriat's  own  cxplanatioas  coDcern- 
ing  hia  coming,  this  should  frequently  be  cooaidered  by  the 
Orthodox,  (1.)  as  wholly  future;  (2.)  as  wholly  outward ; 
(3.)  aa  local;  (4.)  as  bodily  and  material. 

It  cannot  be  wholly  future,  for  if  it  were,  Jesus  was  mis- 
taken in  saying  of  the  signs  of  his  coming,  "Tliis  generation 
shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these  things  be  fulfilled." 
(Mark  13:30.) 

Nor  can  it  be  wholly  outward,  for  if  it  were,  Jesna  was 
mistaken  when  he  declared  of  the  signs  of  hia  coming,  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  oometh  not  with  observation"  (Luke  17: 
20);  "Thekingdomof  God  18  within  you"  (Luke  17:21); 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  (John  18  :  36).  See 
also  Mark  4:26,  27,  and  Matt.  13:33,  where  his  king- 
dom  is  compared  with  seed  sprouting  and  leareu  working 
secretly. 

Nor  is  Christ's  coming  local,  that  is,  in  a  certain  place,  for 
if  it  were,  Jesus  was  mistaken  in  telling  his  disciples  not  to 
believe  those  who  said,  "  Lo,  here  !  "  or  "  Lo,  there  ! "  not  lo 
go  into  the  desert  when  men  say,  '*  Behold,  he  is  there," 
and  not  to  believe  those  who  declare  that  he  is  hidden  some- 
where in  the  city,  for  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
should  he  like  that  of  the  lightning,  which  shines  all  round 
the  sky,  and  seems  to  be  everywhere  at  oQce.     (Matt.  24  :  26.) 
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And  if  not  local,  neitlier  can  it  be  a  bodily  comiDg ;  for  nil 
budily  coining  mtist  be  in  some  one  place.  Since,  tliereforc, 
Jesiis  distincU;  denies  that  his  coming  is  to  be  "  here  "  or 
"  there,"  —  that  is,  local,  —  it  must  be  a  spiritual  comiag,  a 
coming  in  spirit  and  in  power.  All  the  tnateriiil  imaj^  cou- 
nccled  with  it — the  clouda,  the  trnrnpet,  &c.  — are  to  be  con- 
sidered  syitibolical.  The  "  clouds  of  heaven  "  may  symbolize 
spiritual  movements  and  influeoces;  the  "trurapel,"  the 
awakeaing  power  of  new  truth.* 

§  2.  So  Second  Coming  of  Chriii  w  mentitmedin  Satpture. 
—  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  one  coming  of  Christ 
is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  Orthodoxy  speaks  con- 
tinually of  Christ's  leeond  coming,  but  without  any  warrant. 
It  asaumes  that  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  was 
bis  first  coming  as  the  Christ,  and  that  coosequcnity  the  pre- 
dictions (iu  Matt.  ch.  24,  and  the  parallels)  mint  refer  to  a 
second  coming.  Hence  the  phrase  "second  comiag"  has 
been  introduced,  and  naturalised  in  theology.  But,  iu  truth, 
the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  was  not  regarded  as  his  coming  aa 
the  Messiah. I  What  the  disciples  expected  was  liis  manifes- 
tation or  investiture  as  the  Messiah,  which  evidently  had  not 
taken  place  at  the  time  of  their  couvereation.  And  this  was 
to  be,  not  "  at  the  end  of  the  world,"  but  at  the  end  of  the 
age.  They,  like  other  Jews,  divided  time  into  two  periods, 
"  the  present  age,"  or  times  previous  to  the  Messiah,  and 
"  the  coming  age,"  or  times  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  When, 
therefore,  Jesus  was  with  them,  only  teaching  and  healing, 
they  did  not  at  all  consider  him  to  have  covie  as  the  Messiah. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  that 

*  So  Daterl  (Panllnliclieii  LehrbegriS')  aaf  that  niAnnf  appeara  to  denata 
pttilj  tbe  ttaitllng  power  of  Iho  truth,  and  partlj  ita  power  of  oalllns  mea 
together  ftom  all  tlia  rrglooa  of  the  earth. 

t  Clirlat  ouljr  eomei  when  he  comei  to  reign.  Ilia  flrat  com]ng  was  aa  Jeaus, 
oot  na  Christ.  The  bumiuiure  la  "  the  life  of  Jeaua."  ChriaUan  hislor;  la  '<  tlia 
lire  ol  Chriat."  Iu  hie  earthly  life  he  wee  Propheti  lo  his  death  be  wuPrlcatr 
In  bil  rcaurrectloa,  or  rlnen  stair,  hi  waa  King. 
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indicated  the  end  of  the  e^cistiDg  economy,  they  understood  it 
to  be  ByDchronous  with  his  coming  as  the  Christ.  So  they 
said,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  couinq,  and  of  the  end 
OP  THE  AGE?"  And  so  through  the  Epistles,  when  the 
**  cnmiDg  of  Christ"  is  spoken  of,  is  meant  his  manifeetntion 
in  the  world  as  the  Messiah.  This  was  a  single  event,  to 
take  place  once,  not  to  be  repeated.  Such  a  thing  as  "  Christ's 
tecond  coming"  is  unknown  to  the  Scriptures.* 

§  3.  Were  the  ApoiUes  miitaleen  m  expecting  a  ipeedy  Con' 
ing  of  Christ  t  —  It  is  often  said  that  the  apostles  themselves 
were  mistaken  in  expecting  a  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  No 
doubt  they  did  expect  his  speedy  comiDg,  and  with  reason ; 
for  he  himself  had  told  them  that  the  existing  generation 
should  not  pass  away  till  ail  those  things  were  fulfilled. 
Therefore  they  were  justified  in  looking  for  a  near  coming 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  We  admit  that  they  expected  his 
speedy  coming  ;  but  we  thiok  they  were  not  mistakeD,  for  ho 
did  come.  He  came,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  manner  they 
anticipated.  Possibly  they  interpreted  too  literally  what  he 
said  concerning  his  coming. 
^  For  though  Christ  spoke  so  much  in  symbols  and  parables, 
literal  people  took  him  literally.  And  so  they  do  still.  When 
ho  said  that  except  men  ate  his  flesh  and  drank  his  blood  they 
could  not  be  bis,  the  Uteralists  said,  "  Sow  can  this  man  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat?"  And  so  many  persons  still  think  that 
somehow  Christ's  actual  body  is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Lord's 
supper.     So,  when  he  said  that  the  Son  of  man  should  !ie 

■  The  book  ot  the  ReTClaUoa  or  John  ia  the  uxunuit  of  Cliriiit>i  Mmlag; 
ftnd  tlie  true  latcrpretaUoD  of  thftt  book  depeadi  on  the  proper  aadvntaiidlpg 
of  his  oomlnf;.  If  Christ's  comlQg  began  at  the  deitruotlon  of  JeniMlem, 
■Dd  hng  continued  In  nit  the  developmenta  of  humnn  hletoiy,  then  Ihc  kt? 
to  "the  RtielBtlon"  U  to  bo  found  in  the  progresB  of  ChrtBli«n  prinpjple« 
and  Idcns  in  the  world.  Bertlioldt  (Chrlatologfa  Judieoruio  Jeau  ApoBlolo- 
tumque  state],  note  to  i  Ii,  quotes  from  the  Sepher  Ikluirlni  tlila  paiHsgc- 
••The  future  o^e  will  come  gratlttaily  Xa  men  after  the  Arj  of  the  great  Judg- 
ment, whiohwUl  take  place  after  the  reBurrecllon."  IteBurrecUon  and  judgment 
both  oome  with  Jeaue,  and  hia  were  "  the  lut  daf  b." 
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seen  "  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory,  and  send  hia  Hngels  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,"  the;  took  it  literalljr. 
His  apostles,  oven,  maj  hare  enpposed  that  he  was  to  be  seen 
up  in  the  air  in  physical  form,*  aod  that  a  material  trumpet 
was  to  be  blown.  But  all  this  was  the  flesh,  the  gnrb  of  his 
thought.  The  spirit  of  his  thought  only  is  of  value ;  the 
fiosh  profits  nothing.  The  apostles  were  wrong  in  suppos* 
ing — if  they  did  suppose  it  —  thatChrist  was  to  come  in  their 
day  in  the  air,  in  an  outward  physical  foshioii,  with  nn  out- 
ward noise,  making  a  great  demonstration  to  the  senses  of 
eight  and  hearing.  Christ  never  came  so,  and  he  never  will 
come  so.  The  only  coming  of  Christ  possible  is  spiritual 
coming,  for  Christ  is  spirit.  He  did  come,  therefore,  ia 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  in  the  great  access  of  faith  and  power 
in  their  own  souls,  and  in  the  sonla  of  those  whom  they  con- 
verted. He  came  in  power  and  great  glory,  when  his  truth 
came  to  human  minds,  and  his  love  to  human  hearts.  He 
sent  his  angeb  then,  and  gathered  his  elect  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens.  When  Paul  was  converted,  Christ 
came  to  him  ;  when  the  negro  chamberlain  of  the  Queen  of 
Ethiopia  was  converted,  Christ  came  to  him  ;  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  Fhilippi  and  Rome,  were  con- 
verted, Christ  came  to  them.  The  trumpet  sounded,  but  it 
was  in  their  souls  that  it  sounded ;  tbe  angeb  summoned  the 
elect,  but  these  angels  were  the  convictions  sent  into  their 
reason,  and  the  longings  awakened  in  their  hearts. 

Materialists  and  Literalists  are  always  tbe  same.  The 
apostles  soon  rose  out  of  their  literalism,  and  soon  spoke  of 
Christ  as  being  revealed  vrUhin  them,  not  outside  of  thcin ; 

*  lTbeu.1:17.  "We,  who  are  ullie,  tud  rcmnlii,  ebuUlieMagbt  up  broth- 
er nltb  tliem,  In  tbp  clouda,  to  meet  tUc  Lord  iu  the  air."  Uatcrl  ^ruul. 
If hrbeg.)  MT'  *•>"  "'*''»  '<(  ^^oa  hoBno  BimroBf  la  Ray  orhorpMBsge  of  tho 
XpUtlei,  or  indeed  of  tha  New  Teftunent."  But  I^uL  out|;rcw  tlile  lllernllsm, 
ud  Id  IiIi  liler  Eplstlea  apcAka  o(  ■llting  Hlnuid;  with  Christ  in  "  beavenlr 
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dwelling,  not  in  the  ftir,  bat  in  their  hearts.  But  literal- 
ists,  down  to  this  day,  have  always  imaginod  the  coming 
of  Christ  1«  be  to  the  senses,  rather  Uian  to  the  soul.  They 
do  not  see  that  a  great  noise  in  the  air  is  not  so  glorious 
a  thing  a«  a  voice  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  a 
great  outward  conflagration  somehow  seems  to  ibeni  mora 
imposing  thin  the  burning  up  of  falsehood  and  sin  iu  the 
world.  So  we  are  always  hearing  people  predict  that  Christ 
is  lo  C3me  in  1846,  or  1856,  or  18C6,  meaning  thereby  that 
they  expect  some  great  outward  event  then,  visible  to  eyes  and 
ears.  "  Fools,  and  slow  of  heart,"  not  to  see  that  the  only 
possible  coming  of  Ilim  who  is  spirit  and  love  is  a  coming  in 
the  soul,  and  that  he  has  come,  and  is  comiifg,  and  is  to  come 
more  and  more  abundantly,  from  day  to  day.  So  they  read 
about  the  heavens  and  earth  being  burned  up,  and  of  a  now 
heavens  and  earth ;  and  they  imagine  that  the  sky  is  some- 
how lo  be  burned  with  material  fire,  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  aink  into  the  flaming  abyss  beneath  ua.  But  if  this 
should  happen,  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
ing of  Christ.  The  heavens  and  earth  which  he  consumes 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroys  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming,  are  the  religions  and  moralities,  the  in- 
BtitutioDS  and  works,  of  men.  And  the  uew  heuveus  and  new 
earth  which  take  their  place  are  the  higher,  nobler,  purer  re- 
ligions anil  moralities  which  flow  out  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
g  4.  Examination  of  the  Aecovnt  of  Chritt't  Coming  given 
hy  Jesvs  *n  Matthew  (chapters  24—26).  —  A  great  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  combine  in  iino 
view  1  he  difiereni  notions  given  in  Scripture  concerning  it. 
Many  cf  these  ideas  indicate  that  the  coming  of  Christ  loiik 
place  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as,  for  example,  ihc 
descripi  ion  of  wars,  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  especially 
the  declaration  that  "this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till 
all  these  things  be  fulfilled."  On  the  oiher  band,  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  expressly  connected,  in  our  translatiou,  with  "  the 
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eod  of  the  world,"  and  with  tha  general  juilgraeut.  Hence  n 
difficulty  in  interpreting  these  passages,  some  persons  (hinlE- 
iDg  that  the  coming  of  Christ  took  place  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  others  thinking  that  it  is  yet  to  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  world ;  others,  again,  maintaining  two  or  more 
comings  of  Christ ;  and  others  spiritualizing  the  whole  of  it, 
and  making  it  mean  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  Cbristinniry. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  passage  in  which  Christ's 
coming  is  spoken  of,  and  endeavor  to  find  its  naturitl  and 
obvious  meaning,  and  so  see  how  far  the  common  Orthodox 
conception  is  correct. 

The  subject  is  not  unimportant.  Several  chapters  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  (24r-26)  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
this  event.  All  of  the  Epistles  contain  frequent  alUisioDS  to 
it.  The  apostles  unquestionably  expected  Christ's  coming  in 
their  day,  and  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  inaamnch  as  Jesus 
himself  had  distinctly  said  that  their  generation  would  Dot 
pass  away  till  all  was  fulUlled.  And  in  the  main  fact  they 
were  not  mistaken,  however  they  may  have  been  deceived, 
as  we  have  before  said,  in  taking  too  outward  a  view  of  the 
attending  ciTcumstancee.  For  if  Christ's  coining  did  not  take 
place  iu  their  day,  not  only  were  they  themselves  mistaken 
on  a  most  important  point,  but  Jesus  was  mistaken  likewise, 

Some  of  the  other  points  in  (he  description  of  this  event 
are  these;  Christ's  coming  was  to  he  like  that  of  the  thief 
in  the  night — that  is,  it  was  to  be  unexpected,  and  to  take 
men  unprepared.  It  was  to  be  preceded  by  wars,  commo- 
tions, and  misery  m  every  form  ;  preceded  also  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truth  in  many  lands.  It  was  to  be  as  difficult  to 
locate  Christ  at  bis  coming,  as  to  fix  the  lightning,  which 
comes  out  of  the  east  and  shines  to  the  west.  It  was  to  ba 
attended  with  great  spiritual  darkness,  even  iu  the  minds  of 
the  wise  and  good.  The  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  of  the  moral 
world  were  to  be  darkened,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  tu 
be  sbaken ;  and  of  ten  virgins,  all  going  together  lo  meet 
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the  bridegroom,  half  would  be  found  spiritually  luilecf  when 
he  came.  Christ'^  coming  would  be  eapecidUy  judgme  jt  aod 
piiniNhmcnt.  [le  would  part  (he  sheep  from  the  goats.  Ho 
would  coDsume  with  the  brightDess  of  his  cotniag  the  man  of 
sin.  Sucb  are  some  of  the  traits  with  which  the  coming 
of  Jesus  ia  described  by  himself  and  by  his  apostles.  How 
are  these  to  be  I'econciled  with  the  facts,  and  what  was  bia 
coming? 

The  best  way  to  get  at  the  facts  ia  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  ask  what  the  dieeiplei  meant  when  they  asked  for  the 
signs  of  Christ's  coming.  They  were  sitting  with  JesuB  on 
die  Mount  of  Olives,  looking  across  the  valley  between,  at 
the  Temple.  They  aaw  and  admired  the  gorgeoua  magnifi- 
cence of  this  vast  edifice  towering  before  them,  white  with 
marble  and  yellow  with  gold,  against  the  deep  blue  sky  of 
that  sunny  land,  and  as  they  admired  it,  Jeana  told  them  that 
every  stone  of  that  divine  structure  should  be  cast  down. 
And  then  they  asked,  "  When  shall  theae  things  be  ?  and  what 
shall  be  the  signs  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  " 
What  waa  the  connection,  in  their  minds,  between  the  throe 
events?  Why  should  they  have  at  once  inferred  tliat  th« 
destruction  of  the  Temple  was  to  take  place  at  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  world?  There  waa  no  connection  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  notions  on  this  subject.  If  the  coming 
of  Christ  waa  to  be  a  great  outward  manifestation  in  the  sky, 
to  take  place  long  after  his  death,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  visible  universe,  what 
had  that  to  do  with  the  Jewish  Temple?  or,  indeed,  what 
had  ihat  to  do  wiib  any  of  their  ideas  coacoming  their  Mas- 
ter? But  the  notion  in  their  minds,  when  they  asked  the 
question,  waa  something  very  different;  not  the  present 
Christian  idea,  but  the  nana!  Jewish  idea.  They  spoke  as 
Jews,  out  of  the  notions  of  their  day.  Christ  answered  what 
vas  in  their  minds,  not  what  is  in  ours.     If  we  wish  to  know 
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vbai  he  meant,  wo  must  place  ourselves  on  their  BlaDd-jtoiDt, 
look  out  of  their  eyes,  and  listen  with  their  ears. 

The  coming  of  Christ  had  a  very  distinct  meaning  to  the 
Jewish  mind.  It  meant  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  ai 
tuch.  It  meant  bis  coming  to  reign  as  king.  It  meant  his 
manifes'atioQ  in  Judea,  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  great  Son  of 
David  and  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  and  Gentiles  with 
them,  to  bis  authority.  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  believing 
Iiim  to  be  the  Christ,  believed  that  be  was  to  come  as  such. 
He  had  come  aa  Prophet,  aa  Teacher,  as  a  worker  of  benef- 
icent miracles,  hut  he  bad  not  yet  come  as  Christ,  as  King. 
They  were  not  asking  about  any  second  coming  afler  his 
death  and  resarrectioa,  for  they  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
to  die.  They  were  asking  for  his  present  triumphant  mani- 
festation and  investiture  as  the  Messiah. 

Nor  were  they  asking — as  oar  translators  make  them  ask 
—  for  "the  end  of  the  world."  But  they  were  asking  for 
the  end  of  the  age  —  that  is,  of  the  first  age.  We  have  said 
that  the  Jews  divided  all  time  into  two  great  periods ;  one 
the  age  preceding  the  Messiah,  the  other  the  age  of  the  Mea- 
eiab.  The  first  was  called  this  age,  or  the  present  age  ;  the 
other  the  coming  age.  The  end  of  the  first  period  and  be- 
ginning of  the  second  were  called  the  ends  of  the  age ;  as 
where  Paul  says,  "  These  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come ; "  and  where 
he  says  that  Christ  has  "  now  once  appeared  in  the  end  of 
the  world  to  put  away  sin."  These  were  the  ideas  of  the 
Jews,  as  we  know  from  history.  .  When,  therefore,  Christ 
spoke  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple,  tbey  inferred  that  be 
WHS  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  age  ;  since 
the  Temple  would  not  he  overthrown  while  the  Jewish  theo- 
cratic and  Levitical  government  continued.  Now,  as  Ihe 
Jewish  age  did  come  to  an  end  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Christianity,  as  the  universal  religion,  took  the 
place  of  Judusm   iu   the   education    of  the    human  race, 
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this  really  was  tha  coining  of  the  Meaalah  and  the  end  of 
the  age. 

We  uDderetand,  therefore,  Chriet  to  hnve  been  really  speak- 
ing  of  bis  coining,  as  an  event  soon  to  take  place,  aad  which 
did  soon  take  place,  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Jewish  Christiana  were  scattered  throagh  the  world,  and 
Christianity  took  its  place  as  a  oniversal  religioo,"  If  this 
exhausted  the  meaaiug  gf  the  idea,  it  would  be  of  very  little 
interest  to  ns.  But  the  coatente  of  the  pnssf^  are  more  rich 
and  full ;  and,  like  most  of  Christ's  sayings,  besides  its  pres- 
ent and  immediate  application,  it  has  more  universal  and 
far-reaching  meaniugs.     The  principles  of  Christianity  which 

•  Olihusen,  an  Ortbodox  eommentatoTi  ipcaka  flim  lu  ngati  to  Clirlifi 
predldlaDi  Daaceralng  hli  oamlni',  In  HUt.  ch.  24,21:  — 

"  Une  of  tbe  moit  ■trdkLogex&mplea  of  tbe  bleodlDS  of  tbe  preaent  and  fUtnre 
In  ana  nuntlTo,  nnd  oa«  wbloli  preacnM  nun;  dlffimttlea,  la  to  be  tbund  In 
these  piuatgea.  Plain  aencriptiooH  of  the  Impending  dculruijtion  of  JeruMlcm 
and  of  tho  JewiBb  abte  blend  witb  no  less  apparent  deacrlptlonn  of  tbe  .■otulng 
or  Chrlat  In  hla  Ungdom.  11  anuot  be  denied  that  tbe  Orthodox  bilerpreten 
are  fu-leia  natural  and  unforoed  than  the  athera,  In  their  trestmeDtoftlilB  pa*- 
inge.  Their  dogmatlu  tIawj  lead  them  to  put  apart  from  each  olher  alcmcuu 
wbicb  are  blended  togetbn  b;  Uattbew  and  br  tbe  other  etaajrelitta.  for 
example,  Sohott  anri.  that  the  deacrlptlon  of  Cbrial'B  eomlng-b^na  (Matt.  24 1 

to  thu  deatniotlon  of  Jemaalem,  But  apart  fromthelmpoBBlbilltjorreg;irdloj 
tbe  ;!Uth  •erse  ta  tbe  beginning  of  aometbing  entirely  new,  there  ai«  alio  In 
the  paaaagea  vbicb  follow  diBllnoc  referunoei  to  Cbe  preaent  g^oerallon  (vcrwl 
U),  and  In  tbs  Hrat  part  aa  dlBilnct  referenoes  to  ■  the  iMt  time.'  Wc  do  not, 
therefore,  aeruple  (but*  Olahauaen)  to  aooept  tho  alinplo  explanatlan  whic'h 
aloDC  Bulta  the  text,  that  Chrlat  apeaka  of  bJa  coming  an  oohieident  wHb  lbs 
deetruotioD  ot  Jeraaalem,  and  with  tbe  down  fall  of  tbe  Jevlab  itate." 

Tbe  moat  Intereatlng  queatlon,  perhaps,  la  al  to  tbe  oplalonn  of  Jeana  Umieff 
about  bla  oomlng.  That  he  foroBaw  the  overthrow  ol  Jeruaalera  and  the  Tem- 
ple la  STtnln.  Everything  Indloalea  that  be  poaacaaed  a  marvellouB  power  fcf 
Tvadlng  the  Ritare  in  tba  preaent,  and  aaw  In  the  wndltlon  of  the  Jc^wlih 

death  all  men  ahoold  be  brought  to  him,  and  that  he  ahnald  beoome  King  In  Hie 
wa;  In  Mhleb  he  doacrlbed  to  Pilate  bia  rojaltr,  I,  e.,  King  of  the  truth.  All 
who  love  the  truth  aliall,  Boouer  or  later,  obe;  bla  voice.  In  wbal  way,  Uiea, 
did  be  expeot  lo  oomef  In  the  way  he  himself  Indioatoa  Ihe  co.ning  of  bla 
kingdom— like  leaven,  working  aroretly  In  tbe  doagb;  like  seed,  aproutliig 
nynlerluuBly  In  llie  ground;  like  lightning,  aeen  everywhere  at  onoc.  Dy 
tbeae  bnagea  alone  eould  he  convey  to  hie  diaciplea  Ida  Jdeaii.  Ha  longed  lo  It'll 
them  many  thiuga  more,  bat  tliey  wen  net  able  to  bear  tbcm. 
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were  manifested  then,  coDtinne  to  he  manifeBted  in  other 
forma  to-day.  Jesua  said  on  one  occasion,  "The  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  iDao."  And  oq  another  occa- 
sion, "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor- 
iihip|»rs  Bhall  worship  the  Father."  The  hour  had  come  in 
ita  first  manifestation,  bot  was  to  come  again  in  other  and 
richer  manifestations  of  the  same  principle.  So  Christ  himself 
came  as  King  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  has  come  since, 
again  and  again,  more  plainly  aud  fully,  in  other  triumphs 
of  his  truth,  in  other  manifestations  of  his  power.  We  be- 
iioTO  that  the  coming  of  Christ  took  place  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  We  believe  that  it  has  takeu  phice  since,  in 
olher  historical  events.  We  beheve  that  it  is  to  take  place 
more  fully  hereafter,  in  this  life  and  in  the  other  life. 

Let  ns  look  and  consider  how  this  may  be, 

§  5.  Coming  of  Christ  in  Human  Hittory  at  dif^ent 
Fimes.  —  As  we  look  back  through  the  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  history,  we  can  observe  many  ereuts  which  may 
now  be  seen  to  have  been  each  a  coming  of  Christ.  When, 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mosaic  theocracy  went 
down  before  the  iron  power  of  Rome,  amid  those  scenes  of 
horror  the  firmest  believers  in  Christ  might  have  feared  only 
evil.  It  seemed  to  be  the  overthi'ow  of  everything  most 
sacred  —  the  trioidph  of  Paganism  over  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah. Yet  what  was  the  result?  Jeans  then  ceased  to  be 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  aud  began  to  reign  over  all  nations  aa 
the  world-teacher,  the  Son  of  God,  the  prophet  for  maakind. 
Since  then,  more  and  more,  the  world  has  gone  to  him  as  to 
ilH  great  Master.     This,  therefore,  was  a  coming  of  Christ. 

l>ook  again.  The  early  centuries  are  disgraced  with  theo- 
logical wars.  Fierce  conflicts  are  carried  on  about  the  Trin- 
ity, and  the  rank  of  Jesus  in  the  universe.  All  regard  for  the 
pure,  divine  truth  of  Christianity  seems  forgotten  in  the  fuiy 
of  these   controversies.     Yet,    nevertheless,    amid    all    the 
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absurdity  and  contradictioo,  one  truth  emerges,  everywhere 
recognized  —  that  in  Jesus  was  something  divine ;  that  God 
was  more  fully  manifest  in  him  than  elsewhere ;  that  he  is 
the  moral  image  of  the  Infiuile  One.  This  is  another  coin> 
ing  of  Christ.  He  comes  now  not  merely  as  a  prophet,  bu> 
as  the  revealer  of  diyine  love  and  truth,  in  hU  own  charao 
ler.  The  theological  doctrines,  in  which  this  truth  has  been 
wrapped,  are  the  husks  and  sholls  which  the  world  will 
throw  away.  But  throughout  Christendom  the  idea  of  God 
is  derived  from  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  in  this  way 
Jesus  has  come  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men  aa  their  divino 
King. 

Other  centuries  passed  by,  and  we  find  new  and  strange 
ideas  taking  possession  of  men's  minds.  A  horror  of  life,  a 
dread  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  drive  men  into  the  desert, 
to  live  as  hermits  and  anchorites.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  monks  withdrew  from  the  world  into  the  wil- 
derness. All  Christianity  appeared  to  be  chauging  into  a 
new  form  of  heathenish,  self-inflicted  torture.  Its  blessed 
humanity,  its  genial  influences  on  social  life,  seemed  to  be 
fast  disappearing.  Nevertheless,  out  of  all  this  error  one 
truth  emerged,  one  Christian  idea  was  developed  —  that  of  self-- 
discipline  and  self-culture.  And  in  the  development  of  this 
idea  Christ  came  to  reign  over  the  individual  tool  as  its  Mas- 
ter, Guide,  and  Redeemer  from  all  sin. 

After  this  arose  the  Papacy.  The  Church,  as  a  powerful 
institution,  became  ambitions  to  rule  the  state  and  the  worhl. 
A  spiritual  despotism  appeared,  surrounding  itself  with  earth- 
ly splendor,  grasping  the  sword  of  earthly  power,  and  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  bumble  and  gentle  spirit  of  its 
Master.  It  would  tolerate  no  opposition  to  its  will,  in  high 
places  or  low.  It  hurled  its  thunders  at  the  head  of  kings, 
and  sent  crusading  armies  to  persecute  and  torture  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Piedmont  valleys.  Nothing  could  seem  more 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  than  this  spiritual  despotism 
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embodied  ia  the  Pnpacj.  And  yet,  evea  throngh  this  evil 
there  was  developed  a  tnilb  —  that  there  was  somethiDg  in  the 
world  higher  tbaa  kings,  greater  ihaa  the  state.  Pnpaey, 
with  all  its  evils,  was  a  standing  proof,  ia  an  age  of  briue 
force,  of  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter.  So  that,  oven 
hero,  the  pride  and  selfishneea  of  the  priests  and  the  popes 
have  been  overruled,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  give  iia- 
cendency  to  a  Christian  idea,  and  to  cause  Christ  to  come  as 
the  King  of  the  world. 

Consider  another  important  event  in  the  history  of  Europe : 
the  conversion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  Christianity.  When 
the  nations  of  the  north  poured  from  the  forests  of  Germany 
and  the  deserts  of  Scandinavia  over  the  Roman  empire,  — 
when  Goths  and  Vandals,  Franks,  Lombards,  and  Normans, 
quenched  the  light  of  civilization  and  brought  the  dark  ages 
over  Europe,  —  how  terrible  seemed  the  gloom,  and  how  hope- 
less the  prospects,  of  the  human  race  !  But  we  now  see  the 
result  in  modern  civilization.  We  see  all  these  different  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  a  new  unity, 
a  higher  harmony,  as  the  result.  We  see  the  great  idea  of 
the  unify  of  the  race,  the  harmony  of  nations,  resulting  from 
all  thb  darkness  and  misery.  So  Christ  has  come  again  as 
the  Frince  of  Peace,  breaking  down  the  partition  walb,  and 
proclaiming  a  brotherhood  of  man. 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  event  of  history  —  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.  What  evils  attended  it !  What  wars  came 
out  of  it  I  How  has  the  impulse  to  freedom  given  by 
Luther  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  run  out  in  infidelity 
and  unbelief  I  And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  ideas  of  per- 
eonal  responsibility  and  individual  independence  which  Jiave 
been  bom  of  it,  —  when  we  consider  what  an  impulse  it  has 
given  to  thought,  to  free  inquiry,  to  earnest  investigation  of 
tnilh,  all  the  results  of  this  fruitful  priucipl*,  —  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  also  was  a  coming  of  Jesus,  tti.»  unfolding  itC 
»  new  and  higher  power  in  Christianity. 
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Tha?  has  Christ  come  from  age  to  age,  and  in  (he  raidsl 
of  apparent  failure,  increasiDg  error,  gi'owing  unbelief,  and 
all  forma  of  human  wickedoess,  has  acquired  new  power  over 
the  human  mind.  At  the  present  day  he  U  more  tlie  King 
of  the  world  than  ever.  When  he  Beems  to  go,  then  he 
comes.  When  iniquity  most  abounds,  then  he  is  nearest. 
When  love  grows  cold  in  the  hearts  of  hie  disciples,  then  a 
Dew  impulse  of  faith  is  about  to  be  given.  When  false 
prophets  rise  up  and  deceive  maoy,  then  new  champions  of 
the  truth  are  near  at  hand.  Christ  comes  amid  wars  and 
persecutions.  He  comes  unexpectedly,  like  the  thief  iu  the 
uight ;  comes  without  observation  ;  and  while  men  say,  "  Lo, 
hei*e !  "  and  "  Lo,  there  1 "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  Ihe 
midst  of  them.  He  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  desert,  nor  in 
the  secret  chambers  ;  neither  in  public  nor  private  ;  located 
ueillier  in  this  nor  that  particular  place ;  iacaruate  neither  in 
this  nor  that  particular  person.  But  Christ  comes  like  the 
lightning,  seeu  over  the  whole  heaven  at  once,  in  a  new  spirit 
pervading  nil  parts  of  life,  all  parts  of  society. 

§  e.  nelation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Virgiju,  and  of  the 
Tahnit,  lo  Christ's  Coming,  —  We  now  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  parable  of  the  foolish  and  wise  virgins,  and  o(  the  talents, 
which  follows  it.  We  see  their  application  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  coming.  If  the  coming  of  Christ  be  thus 
UDexpecled,  he  will  not  be  recognized  by  the  sleeping  servant, 
nor  by  those  wtio  beat  tb^r  feltoW'Servants.  Slothful  Chris- 
tians who  make  no  effort  to  improve,  persecuting  Christians 
who  spend  their  time  in  denouncing  heretics,  and  saying, 
"  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,"  never  understand  the  signs 
of  the  times,  nor  recognize  any  new  influx  of  divine  light  in 
the  world.  At  each  new  coming  of  Christ  those  who  halve 
been  faithful  are  rewarded  by  more  light.  To  those  who 
have,  shall  bo  given,  and  the  faithless  lose  what  they  bad 
before.  From  him  who  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even 
what  he  seems  to  have.     The  capacity  of  seeing  Christ  when 
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he  comeB,  of  recognizing  him  in  anj  new  tnonifeatation  of 
truth,  depends  on  his  previous  fidelity. 

§  7.  Belation  0/  the  Account  of  l&e  Judgment  by  1^  Mc^ 
liah,  in  Mail.  ek.  2S,  to  hii  Coming.  —  But  wbatia  meant  by 
the  judgment  described  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Uatthew,  com- 
mencing, *'  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
sud  all  the  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations, 
aad  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd 
(tivideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats."  This  stands  in  such 
vlose  ooanectioQ  with  what  goes  before,  that  many  refer  this 
also  to  the  deatruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  moral  mean- 
ing is  BO  prominent,  that  others  apply  it  entirely  to  the  final 
judgment  in  the  future  life.  The  difficulties  on  both  sides 
disappear  if  we  reQect  that  the  principles  which  govern  this 
life  and  the  next  are  identical  —  that  whether  Christ  came 
at  Jerusnbm,  eomea  to-day,  or  comes  in  the  future  life,  the 
laws  of  Christian  retribution  are  the  same.  Wherever 
Christ  judges  men,  the  sheep  go  to  the  right,  and  the  goats 
to  ihe  left.  The  generous,  humane,  and  disinterested  hear 
always  the  words,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ;  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  The  judgment  in  this  world,  it  may  be,  is  only 
heard  in  the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  may  be  that  no  other 
mortal  knows  of  it.  Still  it  is  the  voice  of  Christ  which 
apeaks.  Still  it  is  the  veai  kingdom  which  they  inherit. 
The  judj^-ment  in  the  future  hie,  may  be  <yr  may  not  be, 
before  assembled  muKitudeH  whom  no  mau  can  number,  and 
the  kiugdooi  then  inherited  may  be  one  shared  with  the 
aiigela,  and  extending  over  worldei.  Still  the  sentence  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  judgment  ot  Christ  is  one  in  all 
worlds.  It  wai;,  and  is,  and  shall  vm.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same  yesterday,  vo-day,  and  forevet*. 

It  may  be  said,  this  is  to  make  the  ct>ming  of  Christ  mere- 
ly figurative  —  the  coming  of  ideaj  and  principles  only ;  ouly 
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the  coining  of  bis  roligion ;  and  this  is  but  «u  invisible  a)*- 
straction.  Wo  reply,  that  according  to  our  view,  Christiani- 
ty cannot  be  conceiTed  of  as  an  abstraction,  apart  from  the 
persoQ  of  Jesus,  nor  can  his  religion  come  unless  he  comes 
with  it.  Jesus  is  with  us  always,  in  the  world  always,  and 
none  the  less  really,  because  Invisibly,  It  ie  no  figiro  of 
sjieech  to  say  that  Christ  is  with  his  Church,  and  with  liis 
truth ;  that  where  it  goes,  he  goes ;  that  when  he  comes,  it 
comes.  It  may  even  be  that  his  presence  will  not  always 
be  an  iovisible  one.  It  may  be  that  what  we  now  belieie, 
we  shall  one  day  see  and  know.  But  then  those  only  will 
recognize  their  Master's  presence  who  are  awake  and  watch- 
ing  for  him.  To  the  others  it  will  seem  a  mere  illusion  or 
eothuaiasm. 

§  8.  How  Chritl  ie,  and  how  he  ia  not,  to  jvdye  f  Ae  Worid,  — 
Id  some  places  Jesoe  says  that  he  is  made  Judge  of  mankind, 
and  in  other  places  denies  that  he  is  to  Jndge  any  one.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  passages,  selected  because  they 
seem  to  contradict  each  other.  They  are  all  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  and  therefore  the  contradiction  is  not  in  the  diflFeront 
limitations  or  special  misconceptions  of  the  different  evan- 
gelists. The  passages  are,  John  3:17;  9 :  39 ;  5:2-2;  8 : 
15 ;  12 :  47.  The  first  ia  as  follows :  "  For  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved."  The  word  here  translated 
"  cOTidemn "  is  precisely  the  same  aa  that  which  elsewhere 
is  translated  '■'■jitdye."  Consequently  we  should  here  read 
thol  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world,  not  to  judge  the  world, 
but  to  save  it.  But  the  next  text  referred  to  (John  9  :  39} 
is  one  in  which  Jesua  says,  "For  judgment  have  I  coiiio 
into  the  world,  that  they  which  see  not  may  see,  and  that 
they  which  see  might  be  made  blind."  Again  (ia  John 
5  :  22)  it  is  said,  that  "  Ihe  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  halh 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  But  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (John  8 :  15)  Jeaua  says,  *'  Ye  judge  after  ths 
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Sesh.  T  judge  do  man."  And  in  the  lost  text  he  repeats 
the  same  idea.  "  And  if  any  mao  hear  my  words  and  be- 
lieve not,  Ijodge  him  not;  forlcameootto  judge  the  world, 
btit  to  save  the  world."  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  pas- 
sngeS;  this  apparent  contradiction  —  that  the  Saviour  seems  in 
8ome  places  to  declare  that  he  is  to  judge  the  world,  and  in 
oiliers  that  he  is  not  to  judge  the  world.  We  therefore  ehall 
do  well  to  inquire  bow  these  are  to  be  understood,  and  in 
what  way  at  all  they  are  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other, 
nnd  with  the  common  Orthodox  doctrine,  concerning  judj^ 
ment. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  there  are  many 
such  seeming  contradictions  as  these  in  the  !Nen  Testament, 
and  that  to  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  who  is  a  sincere  seeker 
of  truth,  they  are  very  precious  and  valuable.  Such  a  one  is 
always  glad  at  finding  statements  in  the  New  Testament  which 
thus  appear  opposed  to  eaeh  other ;  for  he  knows,  by  experi- 
ence, that  they  are  the  very  passages  from  which  ho  may  lenm 
the  most,  and  where  he  will  be  likely  to  find  some  hitherto 
unnoticed  truth  coQcerning  Christ  or  his  gospel.  Such  truth, 
however,  will  not  be  found  if  he  attempts  to  remove  the  con- 
tradiction by  any  artificial,  hasty,  or  forced  process.  If  his 
object  is  merely  to  find  proof-texts  in  support  of  the  doctrines 
be  already  believes,  such  paradoxes  will  afford  him  nothing 
but  barren  difilculties,  and  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  sophis- 
try and  misplaced  ingenuity.  But  if  he  can  bear  to  admit 
his  ignorance,  and  is  willing  to  examine  these  difficulties  in 
order  M  correct  his  own  errors,  enlarge  his  own  views,  and 
litiim  something  really  new,  he  will  often  find  here  the  clew 
10  deeper  insight  and  to  a  larger  knowledge. 

What,  then,  is  the  csplanation  of  these  passages?  In 
what  way  is  Christ  to  judge  f  How  is  it  that  he  has  come 
into  this  world  for  judgment  f  and  how  has  the  Father  com- 
mitted aU  judgment  unto  the  Son?  and  how,  nevertheless,  can 
he  say,  "  J  judge  no  man  ;  for  /  came  not  lo  judge  the  world  "  f 
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Christ's  coiDiDg  WHS  simply  to  do  good  ;  to  make  mun  bet- 
tar  ;  to  sftve  them  from  their  sias ;  to  reveat  pardon  ;  lo  offer 
ealvAtioD  ;  to  maoifest  God's  love.  "  The  law  nas  given  hy 
Moses,  but  grace  and  trnlh  came  by  Jeens  Christ."  It  is 
the  law,  and  not  the  gospel,  which  judges  and  cnndemna  tha 
e\il-doer.  The  law  giveo  by  Moses,  or  the  law  givcD  in  tlie 
coEscience,  in  the  reason,  ia  the  nature  of  things,  written  ou 
(he  face  of  nature,  written  in  the  sonl  of  bibb,  —  this  law  has 
not  been  made  more  strict  by  the  coming  of  Christ.  Men 
were  bound  before,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  love  Gud  with  all  their  heart,  and  their  neighbor 
as  themselves;  and  they  are  not  bonnd  to  do  more  now. 
They  were  bound  by  nature  and  reason  to  obey  their  con- 
science, to  do  the  best  they  could  always,  and  they  are  not 
bound  to  do  any  more  now.  The  whole  influence  of  the 
gospel  is  a  bountiful  and  gracious  one,  intended  and  adapted 
to  make  it  easier  to  do  right,  to  add  new  motives  to  virtue. 
Christ  is  no  strict,  severe  judge,  deciding  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  bonnd  by  bis  office  to  show  no  favor  or  compassion,  but 
the  sinner's  advocate  and  friend.  And  hence  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  he.  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  bat  to  save  the 
world. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  the  greatest  blessings  and 
the  best  gifts  of  God  are  also  jadgmeDts.  They  test  the 
eharacter.  They  show  what  it  is.  According  to  the  state 
of  mind  and  heart  in  which  a  man  ia,  so  does  he  receive,  or 
reject,  or  neglect  the  offered  good.  If  be  loves  light,  he 
comes  to  ihe  light.  If  he  loves  darkness,  he  goes  away. 
if  his  deeds  are  good,  he  gratefully  receiyea  any  revelation 
which  brings  him  nearer  to  God.  If  his  deeds  are  evil,  ha 
rejects  such  revelation,  avoids  it,  dislikes  the  thought  of  it. 
So  it  necessarily  is  thtit  the  best  and  kindest  of  men  who 
wislies  only  to  do  good  to  all,  nevertheless,  by  his  very  pres- 
ence and  his  offers  of  good,  judges  and  coademns  the  wicked. 
But  what  are  the  judgment  and  the  sentenceF    Simply  this^ 
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that  light  has  eome  into  the  world,  aod  that  they  have  clioseD 
dariiaess  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil. 
Therefore  it  waa  DecesBsrily  the  case  that  the  coming  of 
Jesus  into  the  world  was  a  jud^tneat,  and  that  though  he 
everywhere  went  with  the  purpose  of  saving  and  bteasiag 
men,  yet  that  he  necesaarily  was-  also  &  judge.  The  thoughti 
of  many  hearts  were  revealed  by  his  preseucc.  The  pure  in 
heart  came  to  him  ■□  humility,  penitence,  and  faith.  The 
proud  in  hoait,  the  selt-willed,  the  eelf-righteouB,  turaed  away 
from  him,  and  so  judged  themselves  unworthy  of  receiving 
his  trntJi.  The  Galilean  peasants,  the  common  people,  heard 
him  gUdly.  The  Scribes  and  Hiariaees  murmured  against 
him  and  rejected  him.  This  was  really  a  judgment  on  both  : 
the  sheep  went  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats  to  the  lefl. 
Thus  it  is  a  law  of  hnmaa  nature  that  all  hi^  truth  by  its 
coming  judges  men,  and  shows  by  its  influence  upon  them 
what  is  their  real  state.  And  in  this  way,  as  Christ's  truth 
was  the  highest  of  all,  so  he  was,  and  Is,  a  judge  in  the  high- 
est sense,  fiut  this  is  not  quite  all.  The  coming  of  such 
truth  not  only  shows  the  good  and  evil  which  are  in  men,  but 
it  develops  them,  brings  them  out,  increases  the  good,  increases 
also  the  evil.  It  is  necessurily  so ;  it  cannot  he  otherwise. 
When  good  comes  to  us,  if  it  does  not  make  us  better,  it  makes 
na  worse.  Truth  and  goodness  are  like  ihe  magnet.  They 
have  two  poles.  They  attract  and  they  repeL  Tims  it  was 
written  that  the  coming  of  Jesus  would  be  for  the  fall  or 
th«  riuDg  of  many.  Thus  he  eaid,  "For  judgmeut  I  have 
come  into  the  world,  that  those  which  see  not  may  see,  and  that 
those  who  see  may  be  made  blind."  Peter  was  made  better, 
Jndos  was  made  worse,  by  being  in  the  company  of  ClirisL. 
His  cumiug  was  not  only  judgment,  but  also  reward  and  pun- 
ifdiment.  He  came  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee ;  they  were 
pure  ia  heart,  they  were  lovers  of  truth  and  goodness,  and 
his  coming  traosformed  them  into  apostles,  saints,  and  mar- 
tj^is.  He  came  to  the  Scribes  and  ^Hiarisees  i  they  were  not 
29  • 
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a  heart.     They  were  protid  of  their  position,  their  i 
!,  their  piety,  and  his  coining  traasformed  them  in 


We  are  uow  prepared  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  Jesus  in 
saying  that  he  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  yet  that  be  came 
not  to  judge,  but  to  save.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion to  judge.  The  direct  object  of  his  comiug  was  not  to 
judge,  but  to  save ;  but  indirectly,  and  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, one  of  the  consequences  of  his  coming  was^that  men 
were  judged  by  the  word  which  he  spoke,  by  the  truth  which 
he  manifested,  by  the  holiness  of  his  life,  by  the  bliss  which 
he  offered,  and  which  they  rejected.  And  yet  it  was  true 
that  he  did  not  judge  them,  and  that  be  did  not  mean  to 
judge  them.  They  were  already  judged  by  tieir  own  choice 
and  determination.  Therefore  he  says,  "  He  who  believetb 
not  on  me  is  judged  already,  because  he  bath  not  believed 
on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."  It  was  not 
the  will  of  Christ,  but  the  truth  itself,  which  pronounced  the 
sentence  npon  him.  "  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day."  And  thus  it  is  said,  that 
God  is  the  Judge  of  all,  and  yet  again,  that  the  Father  judg- 
eth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son, 
and  liath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  be- 
cause he  is  the  Son  of  man.  The  explanation  is,  that  men 
are  judged  by  the  truth.  But  this  truth  is  not  abstract,  but 
the  truth  embodied  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  God 
does  not  come  into  the  world  himself  to  show  men  theii  sins, 
but  he  embodies  his  truth  and  holiness  in  the  life  of  his  Sod, 
and  so  judges  the  world. 

In  giving  this  explanation,  we  have  looked  steadily  at  the 
essential  thing  in  judgment.  We  have  regarded  the  sub- 
stance, not  the  form.  If  we  think  of  judgment  as  something 
outward,  the  judge  seated  on  his  throne,  the  criminal  stand- 
ing before  him,  and  a  formal  sentence  pronounced,  of  acquit- 
tal or  condemnation,    we  confess   that  we   should  find  it 
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difficult  to  reconcile  these  different  passages  of  Scrlptnre, 
some  of  which  declare  that  Christ  is  to  be  the  judge,  and 
others  that  he  is  not  to  be.  But  what  is  the  essential  thiug 
in  jiidgtneat  7  It  is  that  justice  shall  be  doue,  and  that  truth 
and  right  shall  be  vindicated ;  that  the  good  shall  be  re- 
warded, and  the  wicked  punished  ;  that  virtue  and  truth  shall 
b<i  Been  and  recognized  in  the  consciences  of  men  for  what  the; 
are.  This  is  the  essential  thing.  Sow  this  is  done,  whether 
in  an  3pen  tribunal,  before  the  assembled  universe,  or  io  the 
secrel  places  of  every  man's  soul,  belongs  not  to  the  essence, 
but  to  the  form,  and  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

§  9.  When  Chrial's  Judgment  lakes  Place.  —  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  more  important  question  to  bo  answered  in  relation 
to  the  lime  of  judgment.  When  is  the  judgment?  For  it 
may  be  thought,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  consider 
judgment  as  taking  place  only  in  this  world.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Christ's  judgments  take  place  at  Christ's  com- 
ing, whelher  here  or  hereafter.  Wheuever  Christ  comes,  he 
comes  to  judge.  His  first  coming,  in  Judea,  was  a  judg- 
ment ;  and  he  said,  "  Now  is  the  judgment  of  the  world." 
His  coming  judged  all  those  who  were  near  him ;  revealed 
the  state  of  their  minds  and  hearts ;  showed  them  what  they 
were.  Wherever  he  went,  men  arranged  themselves  at  once 
accordiag  to  their  real  characters,  and  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  were  revealed. 

It  is  true  that  people  at  that  day  did  not  understand  that 
tliey  were  thus  condemning  themselves.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  awful  judgment  of  God  waa  being  pronounced  upon 
Ihem ;  that  they  were  staudiug  before  his  bar  in  the  presence 
of  angels.  They  did  not  know  that  the  day  of  judgment  had 
come,  and  that  they  were  giving  an  account  of  every  idle 
word  even  then.  But  so  it  was.  When  they  scoHed  at  Jeaus 
and  said,  "  He  is  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,"  they 
may  have  forgotten  their  words  almost  before  they  leit  their 
mouths.    But   there    they  stand,  recorded    against   then 
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foTOTer — an  everlasting  proof  of  their  blicdDess  of  mind  and 
tbeir  hardness  of  heart.  When  the  penitent  wonuui  brought 
the  oiatment  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  bathed  them 
with  her  tears,  little  did  she  think  that  it  was  her  day  of 
judgment  also,  and  that  the  appjoving  gentene«  of  her  act 
would  be  read  b^  angels  in  heaven  and  countless  myriads 
oil  earth.  None  of  them  knew  that  it  was  a  judgment  then ; 
but  it  was  so. 

Bui  was  that  the  only  judgment?  No;  for  wheaevur 
Jesus  comes,  he  comes  to  judge ;  and  since  that,  his  flret 
coming,  he  has  come  again  and  again  to  individuals  and  to  the 
world,  and  every  coming  has  been  a  new  judgment  on  the 
state  of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  It  has  therefore  been 
well  said,  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  always  true  that  this  jndgrneat  is  not  un- 
derstood when  it  is  pronounced,  but  is  seen  and  recognized 
afterwards.  It  is  so  with  individuals  ;  it  is  so  with  commu- 
nities. Who  is  there  who,  in  looking  back  over  his  past  life, 
does  not  witness  many  an  hour  in  which  the  truth  has  come 
to  him,  and  he  refused  to  admit  it,  and  so  sentenced  himself 
to  receive  a  lie?  in  which  he  has  had  opportuoities  of  im- 
provement, opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  has  refused  to 
accept  them,  and  so  the  talent  has  been  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  aootber.  This  is  the  judgment  —  that  light  has 
come  iuto  the  world,  and  we  have  chosen  darkness.  At  the 
time  we  did  not  know  it ;  blinded  by  prejudice,  heated  by 
passion,  we  rushed  recklessly  on.  But  sooner  or  later  cornea 
the  calm  hoar  of  recollection,  and  we  see  ourselves  as  we  are. 

But  is  this  judgmeiU  which  takes  place  in  this  world  the 
only  one?  It  is  unreasonable  to  think  so.  There  are,  in 
fact,  two  extreme  views  on  this  subject.  The  views  of  those 
who  say  that  all  judgment  is  in  this  life,  and  the  views  of 
those  vriio  say  that  no  judgment  is  in  this  life.  The  Kew 
Testament  teaches  that  we  are  judged  here,  and  that  we  are 
also  judged  hereafter.     The  coming  of  Christ  ia  here,  and 
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also  1ieKail«r ;  and  the  judgment  vhich  commenced  with  hiB 
first  coming  will  not  be  completed  till  all  of  us  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil.  "  It  is  appointed 
iinto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment."  There 
Is  a  judgment  in  this  life,  and  another  to  come.  But  those 
will  be  best  prewired  for  that  future  judgment  who  under- 
stand the  present  judgment.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
nature  of  the  judgments  which  take  place  in  this  world. 

In  the  year  1633,  an  old  man  was  brought  before  tlie 
Court  of  the  Inquisition,  consisting  of  seven  cardinals  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Qiurch,  to  hear  a  BeDt«nce  and  to  pronounce 
a  recantaticM).  The  crime  he  had  committed  was  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  maintaining  that 
the  sua  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  moved  ;  which  propo- 
sition these  holy  cardinals  pronounced  to  he  absurd,  false  in 
philosophy,  and  formally  herelical,  seeing  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  Whereupon  they  call 
upon  him  to  abjure,  esecrat«,  and  detest  these  errors  aud 
heresies ;  prohibiting  his  book  and  condemning  him  to  con- 
finement, with  the  penance  of  reciting  once  a  week,  for  tliree 
years,  the  seven  penitentiid  psalms.  Aud  thereupon  this 
man,  Galileo  G-alilei,  of  the  age  of  seventy,  on  his  knees, 
with  his  hands  on  the  Gospels^  abjures  his  opinion. 

These  seven  cardiDals  thought  that  they  were  pronouncing 
Benl«nce  on  Galileo  and  on  the  Copernican  system.  But,  iu 
reality,  they  pronounced  sentence  on  themselves  and  their 
own  church.  They  put  it  upon  record  forever,  that  the  Ro- 
man CalLolie  Church,  claiming  to  be  infallible  in  matters  of 
faith,  bad,  by  its  highest  judicature,  declared  the  Copernican 
system  a  heresy,  and  thus  declared  its  own  claim  to  infalli- 
bility a  lie.  This  was  the  condemnation  —  that  light  htul 
come  into  the  world,  and  they  chose  darkness  rather  than 
light. 

So  it  is  whenever  a  new  truth  comes  into  the  world:  it 
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attracts  the  free-in inded,  the  lovera  of  truth ;  it  repels  thoM 
bound  by  interest  or  passioa.  Those  who  believe,  with  Solo- 
mon, that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,  leave  be- 
hind  them  the  past,  and  v/ith  open  eyes  go  forward,  leaving 
the  dead  to  bury  the  dead.  Those  who  change  the  maxim, 
and  love  a  dead  dog  more  than  a  living  lion,  turn  their  backs 
to  the  east  and  to  the  rising  sun,  and  hug  their  much-loved 
errors  to  their  hearts.  So  the  truth  stands  in  their  midst, 
nwful  in  its  beauty,  and  judges  them  —  sending  away  its  foes, 
drawing  its  friends  to  its  embrace. 

But  it  is  not  iu  abstract  truth,  whether  of  science  or  theol- 
ogy, that  Christ  comes  to  us  now.  It  is  in  the  truth  iu  its 
concrete  etuipe,  embodied  in  the  hcfonus  which  overthrow 
evil,  in  the  great  moral  improvements  which  do  away  with 
the  sin  and  woe  of  the  world.  Every  new  cause  of  this  sort 
parts  the  sheep  from  the  goaf  j,  and  causes  Uie  ihoughta  of 
many  hearts  to  be  revealed.  iVe  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
all  who  sympathize  with  any  {articular  reformatory  measures, 
or  any  particular  reformatorj'  party,  are  on  the  side  of  Christ, 
and  all  who  disapprove  these  measures,  or  this  party,  are 
tigainst  him.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  the  sign  of  the 
narrowest  bigotry  or  the  most  foolish  ignorance  of  huniiin 
nature.  But  we  mean  to  say,  that  when  any  great  humau 
and  moral  movement  comes  to  rouse  men's  minds  to  a  great 
evil  —  such  as  the  evil  of  war,  ilavery,  iiUemperance,  liceit- 
tioiuiteu,  popular  ignorance,  pauperism,  wfidelitg,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  good  men  not  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  in  their 
own  way  to  aid  it.  If  men  neglect  and  ridicule  such  move- 
ments, find  fault  with  all  that  is  done,  aud  do  nothing  them- 
solves,  they  show  thereby  that  they  do  not  care  so  much  for 
their  brother's  happiness  as  for  their  own  ease  and  comfort. 
In  this  way  it  becomes  true  that 

"  Some  great  emae,  God'n  nev  Mesilifa,  offerlns  ewh  the  bloom  or  blight. 
ParU  the  gotu  upon  Che  lell  hana,  part*  (be  >beep  upon  the  rigbt, 
Aad  the  eheloe  goet  bj  IbrerB-  twlxt  that  darkaea*  and  the  light-" 
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We  road  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  after  Paul  and  Barnabas 
Itad  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  in  Antiocb,  the  Gen- 
tiles were  interested  also,  and  great  multitudes  came  together 
to  hear  tlie  word  of  God.  But  when  the  Jews  iavr  the  mul- 
titudes, they  were  filled  with  eovy,  and  contradicted  Paul 
and  blasphemed.  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bohl, 
and  said,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  ha 
lirst  preached  to  you ;  but  since  you  put  it  from  you,  and 
judge  youraelvM  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the 
Gentiles."  A  hard  Judgment  for  a  man  to  pronounce  on 
himself — that  he  is  not  worthy  of  eternal  life  1 

But  do  we  not  often  all  do  the  same?  Christ  comes  to  us 
in  the  form  of  a  new  truth,  which  will  correct  our  errors 
and  enlarge  our  hearts.  But  loving  our  own  little  creed  bet- 
ter than  the  truth,  we  reject  it  without  examination,  and  so 
judge  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  light,  strength,  and  peace  it 
might  bestow.  Christ  comes  again  in  some  opportunity  of 
usefulness  to  our  neighbor.  But  loving  onr  own  selfish  ease, 
we  excuse  ourselves,  and  so  judge  ourselves  unworthy  of  the 
Iiappiness  we  should  enjoy  in  doing  the  kind  action.  Ho 
comes  in  some  deep  conviction,  calling  us  to  a  new  life.  We 
feel  that  we  ought  to  leave  our  frivolity,  and  live  for  God 
and  eternity — live  for  what  is  real  and  permanent.  But  we 
stifle  these  convictious,  and  go  back  to  our  old  lives,  and  so 
j'.<dge  that  we  are  not  worthy  to  become  the  friends  and  fel- 
low-workers of  Jesus,  and  companions  of  the,  pure  and  good. 
The  great  feast  is  ready,  and  the  invitation  is  sent  to  us,  and 
we,  with  one  consent,  begin  to  make  excuse.  Do  we  think 
*  that  in  that  moment  we  are  standing  before  the  Judgment 
seat  of  God,  and  pronouncing  sentence  on  ourselves?  It  ia 
our  own  heart  that  condemns  us,  and  God,  and  Christ,  and 
the  everlasting  truth  of  things  must  confirm  the  sentence. 

g  10.  PauCa  View  of  the  Judgment  by  Christ.  —  What 
were  the  views  of  the  apostle  Paul  concerning  a  future  Judg- 
tnent?     One  of  the  passages  is  in  Romaus.     (2  :  5-16.)     In 
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this  p^eage  Paul  describes  a  day,  or  time,  when  God  should 
judge  and  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart. 
lie  refers  probably  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  described  iti 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew.  Christ's  coming  is 
represented  as  "  that  day  "  the  "  day  of  judgment,"  as,  "  it 
■hall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  aod  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment."  It  was  not,  we  have  seen,  aa  ia  commonly 
supposed,  only  a  judgment  in  the  other  world  after  death, 
but  also  a  jadgment  in  this  world.  It  was  not  when  we 
should  go  to  Christ  in  the  other  world,  but  when  Christ 
should  come  to  us  in  this  world.  It  is  spokea  of  as  a  par* 
(icular  day,  or  time,  and,  no  doubt,  it  waa  thought  at  first 
by  Paul,  as  by  the  other  apostles,  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  to  be  sudden  and  outward  —  an  imposing  visible  transacv 
tioQ.  But,  gradually,  Paul's  views  on  this  subject  changed, 
under  the  inSuence  of  a  growiog  spiritual  insight.  At  first 
he  intei'prets  literally  what  Jesus  says  of  his  coming.  But 
afterwards,  in  his  later  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Coloa- 
sians,  he  ceases  to  dwell  on  the  outward  coming,  and  speaks 
of  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  heart — speaks  of 
our  now  sitting  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ.  We  may, 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  apostle  believed  ilie  essence. of  the 
judgment  to  be  in  this  —  that  either  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
or  both,  there  shall  be  a  revelation  of  God's  truth  to  the  soul, 
60  that  every  soul  shall  see  itself  as  God  sees  it  —  see  its  own 
evil  or  good,  and  bo  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  that  sight. 
This  idea  is  given  by  Jesus  himself,  in  his  description  of  the 
judgment  which  waa  to  take  pluce  before  that  generation 
passed  away  —  a  judgment  in  which  the  Sod  of  msu  should 
bo  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  all  his  augels,  aud 
all  nations  be  collected  before  him.  The  judgment  consists 
in  showing  to  the  good,  that  when  ifaey  did  anything  good  to 
man,  they  did  it  to  Christ  and  God  ;  and  iu  showing  to  tho 
bad,  that  when  they  refused  anything  to  their  poor  brethren 
ia  want,  they  refused  it  to  Christ  aud  God.     The  judgment 
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ia  therefore  makiag  knows  to  each  man  his  owd  real  char- 
acter. The  cooaequence  of  that  revelation  is,  that  some 
mea  immediately  go  into  spiritual  happiness,  and  others  into 
spiritual  suffering. 

This  IB  the  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  judgment, 
as  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  AH  else  is  accessorjr,  and 
Itelongstotherhetoric— ispart  ofthemts«en  icen«;  but  there 
are  two  points  iu  the  views  of  the  apostle  conceraing  judg- 
nicDt,  which  deserve  funher  notice.  The  first  is  in  1  Cor, 
6 : 2,  where  be  says,  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall 
judge  the  world?"  and  (verse  3),  "Know  ye  not  that  we 
shall  judge  angels?"  He  speaks  of  this  as  of  something 
which  they  ^ready  knew,  or  at  any  rate  could  know  ;  some- 
thing like  an  axiom,  as  wheu  he  says  (verse  9),  "Know  ye 
not  that  the  uarighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kiogdom  of 
God?"  or  (verse  19),  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit?"  This  notion  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  the  miity  of  Christ  &nd  his  disciples.  Christians  arc 
joint  heirs  with  Christ.  Whatever  Christ  inherits,  they  re- 
ceive and  ahare  with  him.  If  he  judges  tbe  world,  auil 
judges  angeU,  they  do  the  same  with  him,  because  ihcy 
share  his  spirit  of  insight.  Paul  thinks  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  so  profound,  that  even  the  angels,  desiring  to 
look  inio  it,  may  not  liave  seen  it.  Therefore  Christiana,  lo 
whose  heart  God  has  revealed  it  by  his  Spirit,  may  be  able 
to  set  tbe  angels  right  in  some  matters,  liut  this  does  away 
with  the  notion  of  a  literal  day  of  judgment ;  for  we  can 
hardly  imagine  Christians  to  be  assembled  together  and 
seated  on  a  throne  by  the  side  of  Christ,  in  order  to  judge 
the  world.  Some  millions  of  Christians  sealed  on  a  local 
throne  as  judges,  with  millions  of  men  and  angels  standing 
before  them,  is  an  impossible  picture. 

Tbe  other  point  is  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  11:31:  "  If  we 
would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  he  judged."  Here  a 
principle  seems  to  be  laid  down  —  that  just  so  far  as  we  apply 
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God's  truth  to  our  own  hearts  and  conscieneeB,  we  do  uol 
tieed  to  have  it  applied  by  God.  And  this  coirespODda  with 
the  account  of  the  judgmeut  t«  which  we  have  before  referred, 
ia  the  tweuty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew.  Those  who  are 
there  called  up  for  judgment,  and  who  stand  before  the 
throne,  are  not  Jews  or  Christians,  but  Gentiles  {lA  iB'Ti). 
The  holy  angels  are  with  Christ  in  his  glory.  The  heathen 
appear  before  him  ;  those  who  have  been  doing  good  without 
knowiag  it  are  received  by  him  into  his  kingdom,  as  th:ite 
who  have  been  blessed  by  his  Father.  They  are  Chriatiaos, 
it  apjKiarB,  without  knowing  it.  They  inherit  the  kingdom, 
from  whicli  the  original  heirs  who  have  been  wicked  and 
slothful  servants,  and  who  have  buried  their  talent  in  the 
napkin,  are  excluded.  Christians  who  have  Judged  them' 
selves,  and  applied  Chrislianity  by  their  own  lives,  are  not 
to  be  judged  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  only  those  who 
have  been  doing  right  or  wrong  ignorantly.* 

g  11.  Fined  Remit.  —  The  course  of  our  investigations  in 
the  present  chapter  has  brought  us  to  this  result.  Ortho- 
doxy is  right  in  expecting  the  coming  of  Christ  in  tiiis  world, 
but  wrong  in  supposing  it  wholly  future  and  wholly  outward. 


*  The  dtfDoDltteB  (or  vlilah  Olahinien  and  otber  candid  Orthodox  lnteriiret«rB 
tpeik)  In  hirmonJilni;  the  different  puta  of  Hatthev'a  two  ohaptera  (M  koA  -a) 
■Iwut  Chrlal'a  oomlDg-  and  Judgment,  may  perhaps  be  relieved  la  some  aucb 
wa;  aa  Ibia.  (L.)  The  end  of  the  Mosaic  age  and  the  beglanlug  of  the  Mea 
BlBQloasearefliedatthedeMrueUonorjeruMlem.  (S.)  Chnat'a oorolnj} beglna 
there,  and  DODliuuea  Ibrougb  Chriafiiin  blalory,  till  all  mtuiklad  are  ChristiuiB. 
Hie  onmiDS,  therefore,  verifl«a  what  Schllli>r  aa/s  of  truth,  that  It  "  itimmer 
iet,  imntr  teird."  (3.)  Whenever  he  cornea,  he  ludgea  men  ■oeordlng  to  the 
•tale  of  mind  In  nblch  they  are.  (i.)  The  three  parades  (vIrglDB,  talenta, 
king  on  bla  throne)  represent  the  Judgment  ou  three  dlffereat  cliaaes.  The 
first  claai  (of  wise  and  (Oollah  vLrglna)  are  t\ta>e  who  an  not  fiel  converted,  »ud 
bam  notbcoinie  diaoiplea  of  Christ.    When  ha  eomea,  Iboee  of  them  who  havo 

ready  to  reoeive  him,  and  to  hcoomo  Chrlatlana;  those  who  have  no  oil  rejert 
him.  Tb«  Becood  slasa  (in  the  talenta]  are  Clirlatlana,  who  receive  more  or 
leaa  of  power  and  of  good,  scourdmg  to  piat  Bdollty.  The  thkd  claia  (the 
•'natlona")  are  the  heathen,  aad  others,  who  liave  never  known  Of  Ctirlst  Mali, 
but  are  Chriitlana  outalde  of  Chrf atlanitjr. 
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It  is  right  in  making  it  a  personal  comiag,  and  not  merely 
tlie  coming  of  bis  truth  apart  from  faim,  but  wrong  in  con- 
ceiring  of  this  persona]  coming,  as  material  to  the  senses, 
instead  of  spiritual  to  the  soul.  It  is  right  in  expecting  a 
judgment,  bat  wrong  in  placing  it  only  in  the  other  world. 
It  is  right  in  supposing  that  all  mankind,  the  converted,  the 
unconverted,  and  the  heathen,  are  to  be  judged  by  Christian 
truth,  but  wrong  in  suppoxing  that  tbia  judgment  must  occur 
in  one  place  or  at  one  time.  Finally,  in  this,  as  in  regard 
to  many  other  doctrines.  Orthodoxy  faib  by  neglecting  the 
great  saying  of  Jesus,  "  The  spibit  Qihckevxth,  the  flesh 
FEOFTtETH  KOTHiNQ,"  and  the  similar  statement  of  Paul, 
"The  lshkb  xuxetb." 
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CHAPTER   XIT. 


ETKBITAL   PUKIBHHENT,   ANNTHII,A.TION,  ONITBESAI.    KBSTO- 
BATIOK. 

5  1.  —  inherent  Viewi  eonixming  the  Condition  of  the  Im- 
penitent hereafier. — The  different  viewB  eoncerniog  the  fature 
state,  held  by  the  Chrietian  Chnrefa,  may  be  thus  classified ; 
arranging  them,  exhaustively,  under  eight  diriaiona ;  — 

I.  The  Roman  C&tholic  Church  makeB  three  coadJtioas 
hereatler ;  viz.,  — 

1.  Everlasting  joy. 

2.  Everlasting  suffering. 

3.  Temporal  sorrow  in  purgatory. 

II.  The  Orthodox  Protestant  Gbarch  makeB  two  condi- 
tions hereafter ;  viz.,  — 

1.  Unmixed  and  everlasting  joy. 

2.  Unmixed  and  everlasting  suffering. 

III.  The  Old  School  Univeraalists  make  one  condition 
hereafter;  viz., — 

1.  Eternal  joy. 

IV.  New  School  Universalista  and  Bestoratloniate  make 
two  (xiuditions  hereafter;  viz., — 

1,  Eternal  joy. 
'     2.  Temporal  and  finite  suffering. 

V.  Unitarians  make  an  indefinite  number  of  conditions 
hereafter,  according  to  the  various  characters  and  moral 
states  of  men. 

VI.  The  Swedenborgians  make  an  indefinite  but  limited 
number  of  heavens  and  hells,  suited  to  the  varieties  of  char- 
acter, but  having  a  supernatural  origin. 
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VII.  The  Spiritualists  mftke  the  other  world  like  this 
world,  with  no  eeaeotiAt  dificreaces,  making  it  a  continua- 
tioD  of  the  natural  life. 

VIII.  The  AuaihilatioDiglB  believe  that  the  finally  iiupoD' 
itent  will  perish  whollj,  and  come  to  nothing. 

Thia  Btalemeut  includeB  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  views  held 
in  the  CbristiaD  Church  concerning  the  coudition  of  depaHed 
souls  in  tl  e  other  world.  We  do  not  propose  to  examine 
then)  all  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  shall  examine  at  some 
length  three  of  them. 

Eternal  punishment,  annihilation,  and  universal  restora- 
tion are  the  three  principal  views  taken  in  the  Church  of  the 
eoudition  hereafter  of  those  who  die  impeoitent,  and  in  a 
stale  of  hostility  to  God.  The  nicked  may  hereafter  be  re- 
formed, may  be  annihilated,  or  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
permanent  punishment.  One  of  these  views  is  held  by  tlie 
Universalisls  ;  another  by  Orthodoxy  ;  the  third  is  now  adopted 
by  those  who  ai-e  dissatisfied  with  the  horrors  of  Orthodoxy, 
but  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  Opiimiam  of  the  Universalist 
hope.  We  will  consider  theae,  beginning  with  the  Orthodox 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishmeut.  We  wish  we  could  say 
that  thia  doctrine  was  not  fully  and  decidedly  Orthodox, 
But  it  is  quite  aa  mnch  so  as  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ, 
or  the  atonement.  No  one  ia  allowed  to  have  any  doubts  or 
questions  concerning  it.  It  seems  to  be  believed  that  the 
whole  system  of  Orthodoxy  would  be  endangered,  if  this  ter- 
ror was  not  held  to  its  bosom  with  an  uofaltering  grasp. 

§  2.  The  Dodrine  of  Everlasting  Funithment,  aa  held  by 
the  Orthodox  at  the  PreierU  Time.  —  What  is  thia  doctrine, 
ai  it  ia  taught  at  the  present  day  in  all  Orthodox  churches, 
and  as  it  stands  in  all  Orthodox  creeds?  It  is,  that  tho 
moment  of  death  decides,  and  decides  forever,  the  destiny  of 
man  ;  that  thoae  who  die  impenitent,  unbelieving,  and  uncon- 
verted ara  forever  lost,  without  the  possibility  of  return ; 
that  those  thus  lost  are  to  suffer  forever  and  ever,  without 
80* 
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end,  the  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body.  These 
torments  consist  in  buDiBliinent  from  the  presence  of  God, 
and  positive  snfierings,  in  addition  thereto,  of  an  awful  kind. 
Precisely  what  they  are,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  for  an 
Orthodox  man  to  believe.  There  is  no  Orthodox  detinitinn 
which  is  authoritative  on  that  point ;  and  considerable  range, 
therefore,  is  allowable.  The  suffering  may  be  l^at  of  literal 
fire,  or  it  may  not.  It  may  be  physical  suffering,  or  the 
pangs  of  conscience,  the  absence  of  love,  and  the  sense  of 
emptiness.  On  these  points  there  is  some  liberty  of  opinion, 
doubtless.  But  we  presume  that  it  would  not  be  Orthodox 
to  admit  a  preponderance,  in  hell,  of  good  over  evil ;  or  to 
admit,  with  Swedenborg,  the  existence  of  pleasure  there, 
even  though  it  be  only  a  diabolical  and  sinful  pleasare.  The 
doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  certainly  is,  that  evil  predominates 
over  good,  and  pain  over  pleasure,  in  the  condition  of  the 
damned  ;  so  that  there  existence  is  a  curse,  and  not  a  bless- 
ing. Especially  is  hope  shut  out :  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
turn, no  possibility  of  escape,  no  chance  of  repentance,  even 
at  the  end  of  myriads  of  years.  The  man  who  is  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  ia  solitary  confinement,  is  in  an  uq- 
fortnnate  condition ;  but  he  has  hope,  —  hope  of  escape,  hope 
of  pardon,  —  sure  hope,  at  all  events,  of  deliverance,  one  day, 
by  death,  from  his  condition,  and  a  change  to  something  bet- 
ter, or  at  least  to  something  different.  But,  in  the  Ortbodox 
opinion,  there  is  no  such  deviation  as  this  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  futnre  state. 

It  is  usnal,  we  know,  for  many  Orthodox  preachers  to 
intensify  in  description  the  sufferings  of  the  future  state,  and 
to  task  their  imagination  for  multiplied  pictures  of  hon-or ; 
and  we  shall  presently  give  some  examples  to  show  how  far 
this  is  carried.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  taany  Or- 
thodox men  who  are  as  much  shocked  by  these  gross  descrip- 
tions as  those  are  who  deuy  everlasting  punishment.  But 
are  tiiey  not  themselves  really  responsible  for  them?     Thone 
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vho  admit  the  principle  that  Gtoil  can  tormeDt  his  children 
forever,  in  the  other  life,  for  eina  conimittod  in  this,  have 
accepted  the  principle,  from  which  any  view  of  the  Deity, 
however  shocking,  may  very  legitimately  proceed. 

But  let  U9,  for  the  present,  only  assume  that  Orthodoxy 
ajserta  a  preponderance  of  evil  over  good  in  the  other  world, 
and  that  ihis  preponderance  is  to  be  continued  without  end 
•^forever.     Let  us  eee  what  this  means. 

It  moans  that  the  suffering  to  be  endured  hereafter  by  each 
individual  soul,  as  a  puoishmeut  for  sins  committed  in  this 
world,  will  infinitely  exceed  in  amount  all  the  suffering  borue 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  its  total  populatioD,  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  to  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Each  lost 
soul  will  suffer  not  only  more,  but  infinitely  more,  than  all 
the  accumulated  sufTerings  of  the  human  race  throughout  all 
time.  We  shudder  as  we  read  the  account  of  the  sufferings 
from  hydrophobia,  or  Ibe  burning  alive  of  a  slave  at  the 
South,  or  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Holy  Inquisition,  or 
the  horrorB  of  a  Geld  of  battle,  or  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
savages  upon  their  victims ;  but  all  of  these,  added  together, 
are  finite,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  single  soul  hereafler  are 
infinite.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  pain  and  evil  of  this  world, 
resulting  ftom  all  human  sin,  through  all  time,  is  infinitely 
small  and  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  punishment 
endured  by  a  single  soul  hereafter  for  his  share  of  that  sin. 
And  all  (his  is  inflicted  by  God ;  and  he  is  a  Crod  of  love. 

There  are  some  doctrines,  the  statement  of  which  is  their 
refutation.    This,  we  think,  is  one  of  them. 

But  it  must  also  be  considered,  that  this  doctrine,  which 
throws  such  darkness  over  the  future,  also  sends  down  a 
rayless  night  over  the  present.  It  refutes  every  theodicy  ;  it 
nullifies  every  solution  of  evil.  The  consolation  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  world  is,  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passes 
away,  and  that  there  is  a  better  world  to  come.  The  ex- 
planation  of  the  evils  of  this  life  is,  that  they  are  finite,  and 
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tbat  tliey  are,  therefore,  to  be  8W«llowed  up  and  to  disappear 
in  an  infinite  good.  The  Christian  finds  relief,  in  consider- 
ing  the  sufTerings  of  this  world,  by  regarding  them  as  the 
means  of  a  greater  ultimate  joy  ;  by  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away ;  and  by  a  firm 
iahh  that  love  ia  alroager  than  selfishness,  good  stronger  than 
evil.  But  the  doctrine  of  eternal  puniihment  gires  us,  in  (lie 
condition  of  a  single  lost  soul,  a  greater  amount  of  evil  here- 
after than  all  the  evil,  which  is  to  be  thus  esplaiaed,  here ; 
and  liie  myriads  of  lost  souls,  each  of  which  is  to  suffer  in- 
finitely more  than  all  th«  sufferings  of  the  present  world, 
present  us  with  a  problem,  in  the  future,  so  appalling,  that  the 
problem  of  present  evil,  vast  as  it  is,  becomes  insignificant 
by  iu  side. 

We  are  (orment«d  with  evil  here.  We  seek  a  eolutioa  of 
the  problem :  we  find  it  in  the  limited,  finite,  and  ancillary 
nature  of  evil.  But  that  solution  is  wholly  taken  away  when 
we  are  told  that  evil  is  inSoite  and  eternal. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  hold  the  cammon  doctrine  on 
this  subject,  without  having  th«  gospel  view  of  the  divine 
character  essentially  shaken  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  Him 
as  a  being  in  whom  love  is  the  essential  attribute.  If  this  is 
BO,  as  we  shall  presently  undertake  to  prove,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  doctrine  should  be  dis- 
proved and  rejected.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  b« 
quietly  laid  aside :  it  is  due  to  the  truth  that  it  should  Ita 
distinctly  and  fully  confuted.  For  this  doctrine,  if  it  be  faho, 
is  deeply  dishonorable  to  God:  it  takes  away  his  hijs^esl 
glory  ;  it  eubstitutes  fear  of  him,  in  tha  place  of  love,  in  I  lie 
human  heart ;  it  neutralizes  the  Peculiar  power  of  the  gospel ; 
it  degrades  the  quality  of  Christfan  pi«ty,  and  poisons  religion 
in  its  fountain. 

The  Orthodox  doctrine  of  future  punishment  is,  than,  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  There  is  to  be  a  judgment  in  the  last  day, 
universal  and  final.     All  mankind  are  to  be  collected  befora 
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flie  jndgmeQt  seat  of  Chriat,  and  there  to  be  divided  into  two 
Masses,  —  one  oq  tbe  right  haud,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 
These  are  to  go  upward,  to  heaveo,  to  be  eteru^y  '"■'PP7  • 
those  dowDward,  to  faeU,  to  be  eteroally  miserable.  There 
ai-e  no  degrees  of  Buffering  ;  for  tbe  torments  of  hell  are  in- 
fiaite  in  degree,  as  well  as  everlasting  in  duration.  Usuall; 
Ihe  suffering  is  made  intensirely  as  well  as  extensively  infinite. 
Sometimes  degrees  are  allowed  in  euffering.  No  allowance 
IS  made  for  ignorance,  or  want  of  opportunity  ;  for  inherited 
evil,  or  evil  resulting  from  force  of  circumstances.  The 
purest  and  best  of  men,  who  does  not  believe  tbe  precise 
Orthodox  theory  concerning  the  Trinity,  sits  in  hell  side  by 
side  with  Ziugis  Khan,  who  mm-dered  iu  cold  Uood  huudreda 
of  thousaads  of  men,  women,  and  children,  marking  his 
bloody  route  by  pyramids  of  skulls.  The  unbaptized  child, 
who  goes  to  hell  because  of  tbe  original  siu  derived  from 
Adam,  is  exposed  to  God's  wrath  no  leas  than  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI ,  who  outraged  every  law  of  Glod  and  man,  and  who, 
says  Machiavelli,  "  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  holy 
feet  of  his  three  dear  companions  —  Luxury,  Simony,  and 
Cruelty."  • 

*  The  iHlert  lllaslTBf  Ion  of  Orthodox  Idrai  on  this  autdent  we  hire  met  wttb 
la  contained  in  a  little  tract  which  has  fiiUeK  la  our  way^  ooatMJnlDg  *■  eztrict* 
ftum  a  aeraum  addr^aaed  to  the  atudenta  In  the  United  PreabTtariaii  ThCDlosl~ 
enl  SemlmuT  of  Xmia,  Otalo,  bj  Ker.  WIUUsi  DaTldM^a."  It  beglna  la  thl» 
■omewhat  eaisBiMvi  nnf  :  — 
'"  It  la  an  uoBpeakibly  terrible  thing  for  my  one— for  eren  a  joath  or  ■ 
leathen — to  be  ioti." 

WhjtbisliDilUngiNUtlcle  "even"  tt  mtrodiKedlB  note^aiued.  Itgeems 
to  be  Implied  elUier  that  ■  jDuIb  imd  a  bt'Dilien  have 'pat  as  much  to  lose  aa 
athcri,  or  clae  that  ve  are  not  bound  To  feri  HO  iDilah  for  their  losa  IS  for  that  of 
othen.    After  ■  little  poetry  (wbich  we  omit,  as  It  la  altiq^her  too  atem  a 

"  Nor  la  thia  lU  to  tho>e  who  auO^r  leaii.  It  ]■  not  only  the  lose  of  nil,  and 
■  horrllile  lake  of  erer-bumjiig  fire,  boC  there  ire  horriNe  oigecta,  Sllln;  cyerf 
■enae  and  ererj  faculty ;  and  there  are  borribie  engines  and  iiutrumait$  qf 
toitiire.  There  are  the '  obtlna  of  darkneaB,'  tiilck,  heavy,  hard,  and  amothe ring 
aa  the  ^oom  of  blank  and  black  detipaiT^ehalna  Btroag  aa  ILtf  oarda  afomnjp. 
atoiBi:,  hot  aa  the  crisping  llamea  of  venj^uee,  iadeatrueiUilu  and  eternal  aa 
Jaatlev.    With  dialna  Ute  tbeae,  every  iron  link  borBlng  latu  llw  throbbing 
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Iliia  is  the  doctriue  whicli  every  denomiaation  and  sect  in 
Cliristeadom,  except  tlie  Unitariaas  and  Uuiversalists,  maio- 
t»in  as  esBeutial  to  OrthoUuxy,  It  is  but  a  year  or  two 
since  Iwenty-oue  biahopB  of  the  Frotestaut  Episcopal  Church 


U  of  nnqueuEhabk 
An-." 

Tbe  oblact  of  the  preacher  being  to  nigte  us  tcrrlflii  i  plolure  as  pDiilbli,  ba 
(Dcumulites  these  maKrlal  liDa)^i  of  bodilr  tormeut  Id  order  Co  exslte  tin 
Imiiglniitioa  to  tlie  utmost.  We  an  BODOcire  of  his  writing  then  Kntenrea 
catPfliUy  In  hli  comfortablo  atndr,  la  an  vatj  chair,  hj  the  aide  of  a  ehL-erlhl 
fire,  with  a  amlle  of  wlfcomplacencr,  aa  be  aeleoU  eaoh  atrlUng  expreulon, 
Thea  ha  proaeeda : — 

"  Nor  la  thia  all.  Unmortlfled  appetites,  hnngrr  aa  death,  iDSitlible  «  tbs 
Brave,  torture  It.  Biery  paaaloa  burning,  an  onsealed  toIcbho  Id  the  heart. 
Kverr  bua  luat  *  Uger  tiaelialaed  —  s  worm  undying,  let  loose  to  prey  on  «oul 
and  bod^.  Pride,  vanity,  eavy,  ahame,  (roaohery,  deceit,  falsehood,  fell  re- 
venge, and  blaek  despair,  malice,  and  erery  unholy  emotion,  are  ao  many 
Bprlnga  of  exerufliiitlnff  and  ever-lnerea^ng  agonlea,  are  ao  many  ]jot  and 
■tIBIng  wlnda,  tosaing  tbe  avoonlng,  aweltering  aoul  on  wavea  of  flrew  And 
there  vlll  be  deadly  hanger,  but  no  food;  parchJag  thirst,  but  no  water;  eter. 
UHl  fatigue,  but  no  reat;  otemal  Inst  of  senauona  and  lalellectaal  pleaaurea.but 
no  ftratlBoatton.  And  there  will  be  terrilire  cmnpanlont,  or  r&ther  yb«,  there. 
Rtemal  longings  alTter  society,  but  no  oompaolon,  no  Jove,  and  no  BjmpMby 
there.  Every  one  utterly  aellteb,  hateful,  and  hatlug.  Every  one  ounnhig, 
ftlse,  malignant,  Beroe,  fell,  and  devilish.  All  comnilngle  In  Che  eonrufllon  and 
the  drnage  of  one  wlde-eprEgd,  pltlleas,  trecelem,  desperate  strife.  And  there 
will  be  terrible  sights  and  sounds  Ihore.    i'alhcrs  and  sons,  pastors  and  people. 


husbands  and  wives,  brotb 

eyea,  straining  towarda  eai 

devlla  In  Ibrm  and  features, 

a.    And  there  are  groaua  and  onraea,  and  everUit- 

log  walUoga,  ae  harsh  and  : 

■weet,  joyous,  and  enrapli 

irlng.    And  there  will  be  terrible  dlsplaya  of  the 

inUnitely  awfnl  displays  of  merciless  and  oniulpo- 

lent  JusUce,  in  the  punfahi 

nent  of  that  rebel  crew,  that  generation  of  monl 

vipers  full  Brown,  thai  coi 

Allthli,howevcr,lsnot< 

mongh.    It  la  neeessary  to  go  further,  and  repreiest 

God  In  tbe  character  of  the 

devU,  In  order  to  complete  the  pioWM, 

"  Upoo  such  aa  aaiembly 

,  Sod,  who  Is  of  purer  e/e>  than  to  behold  Iniquity, 

Bla  iaoe  shall  be  red  In  his 

band  ahall  take  bold  on  ven 

forth  hi.  lightning.,  «>d  i 

ihoot  abroad  his  arrows.    He  shall  unseal  all  bia 

not  pity  them,  nor  sh<tll  his  soul  spare  for  their  crying.    The  day  of  vcai.'Canoe 
if  In  Us  heart,  and  It  la  what  he  has  his  heart  set  od.    He  wlU  delight  lalt. 
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iasaed  a  ileclaratioa  of  their  belief  that  this  doctrine  is  main- 
taioed,  without  reserve  or  qiialificatioa,  by  the  Church  of 
Englaad.  Only  recently  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  Con- 
gregationalists  refused  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  to  a 
gentleman  elected  as  ils  pastor  by  the  Third  Cong  regal  ion  al 
Churfh  in  Fortiaad,  Maine.  In  the  report  of  the  result,  the 
txmncil  says  that  it  believes  the  candidate  to  be  generally 
sound  in  his  belief,  and  exemplary  in  his  Christian  epirit, 
and  heartily  extends  to  him  its  Ghristiaa  sympathy.     But  it 

Ho  will  show  Ma  wratli,  iDd  moJbf  Alt  poaer  knoaa.  Thst  tnflnlte  powor  bu 
sever  been  folly  made  known  jet ;  but  it  wUI  be  then.  It  ■■  but  ■  little  tliat 
we  see  of  1C  In  creation  and  proridenoe ;  bat  we  iball  kg  It,  fall;  revealed,  in 
Ibe  dcilractlan  of  that  rebel  ercw.  lie  will  tread  them  In  liia  an)^r,  and  tram- 
ple them  In  hla  tarj,  and  will  etxhi  hla  ralmput  with  their  blood.  The  oup  of 
the  wine  of  hla  ficnn  wrath  eliall  contain  no  mlxtnrc  of  mercf  at  all.  And 
the;  will  not  be  able  to  reals!  that  wrath,  nor  will  Ihe^  be  able  to  codore  It; 
but  the;  shall.  In  aonl  and  body,  alnk  wholly  down  Intu  the  lamitd  deaU.  The 
Iron  heel  of  amnlpateat  and  Uiuraphlng  Juitlco,  pltlleaa  and  r^tolclnBl  ahall 
tmd  them  down,  and  cmah  Uiem  lower  allll,  and  lower  ever.  In  that  buraln^ 
pit  which  knows  no  bottom.  All  tliln,  and  more  and  worse,  do  the  8crlptur>'« 
declare;  and  that  preaoher  who  healtalas  to  proclaim  It  ha*  fonwom  UlB  eaul, 

Now,  It  Is  simple  troth  to  say  that  the  blaaphemer  and  proOine  ewearer  who 
■pende  Ally  years  In  nnrslnK  Qod  and  Chriat  Is  not  so  blasphemous  aa  the  man 

Sodoiuand  Oomorrab  ahull  rise  np  la  the  day  of  Jud^^ient  aj^luit  those  who 
BpenkthQlof  God,  and  ahall  oondemn  them.  Tho  I'agaiis,  wlio  repreaeut  llieip 
^B  as  horrid  Idola,  plesaed  with  blood  aud  ainuuhlor,  have  un  excuse,  which 
Ur.Uavldson  haa  not,  lor  the^do  not  have  the  EDspel  of  the  LordJcBua  in  their 
hands.  Thns  he  oontinuea  :- 
■' AndufJ  tUj  iftnf;  bf/omw.  It  ahall  n(^er,neTerend.  (Uatt.oh.2Ci.)  The 
witted  go  away  Into  everlasting  tormenta.  This  la  s  hitler  lugredlenclu  their 
cap  orwormwood,a  mora  terrible  thing  la  their  terrible  doom.  Ifin-  r  endur- 
ing It  all  for  twice  ten  thouaancl  times  tea  thousand  year^  lliey  might  have  a 
dell  reraneo,  or  at  leaat  Borne  abatement,  it  were  leas  terrible.  But  tlila  m>>r 
lie«r,  oerer  be.  Their  estate  la  remcdtlcaa.  There  In  a  great  gulf  Ilxed,  and 
Uiey  eannol  pass  It'om  thence.  Or,  If  after  aufitirlng  all  thia  as  many  years  as 
(here  a:B  aqneous  partlalea  In  air  and  ocean,  they  ta\^\iX  Ihen  be  dellrered,  or 
li;  alter  repeating  that  omailng  period  aa  many  times  bb  Ihero  are  eand-gralns 
In  tlie  globe,  they  might  then  be  delivered,  there  would  be  tome  hope.  Or,  l[ 
you  multiply  this  Istter  sum— tou  Infinite  to  be  expressed  b^  HgurBB.  and  too 
limitless  to  be  comprehended  by  angeta  — by  the  number  of  atoms  that  com. 
pnte  the  uotverse,  and  there  might  be  deliverance  when  they  had  pa  ised  thoae 
■uiaaing.  abyBmal  Kulft  of  doratlon,  then  there  would  be  totae  hope.  Uutnu! 
When  all  la  snSbred  and  all  Is  past,  still  all  beyond  Is  eternity." 
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declinea  to  iDsUtlt  him  as  pastor,  becauu  it  "uaderatands 
him  as  sajing,  that  he  does  not  know  but  there  lua^  be 
another  state  of  probation  and  offer  of  salvation,  al^r  death, 
for  all  to  whom  Christ  is  not  personally  preached  ;  and  that, 
ivhilst  belieTiog  Id  a  futare  retribution,  he  says  that  the  ever- 
lastiitg  paDiBhraent  of  the  wicked  may  be  an  extiaction  of  the 
wicked  hy  annihilation."  So  that  a  mere  douht  on  this  suh< 
ject  is  considered  a  sufficient  reason,  by  the  most  advanced 
and  liberal  of  the  whole  Orthodox  body  at  the  present  day, 
for  refusing  church  fellowship. 

The  American  Tract  Society  floods  the  land  with  loose 
leaves,  all  appealing  to  the  fear  of  an  eternal  hell.  We  have 
one  before  us  now,  called  "  Are  you  insured  ?  "  which  repre- 
Bents  Christianity  as  a  coDtrivantw  for  escaping  from  ever- 
lasting torment,  as  a  spiritual  insurance  office,  where  one 
must  "  take  out  a  policy,"  and  so  escape  everlasting  fire.* 

There  is  no  theological  journal,  bearing  the  Orthodox 
name,  which  is  more  rational  and  liberal  than  the  "  New 
York  Independent."  Bat  in  its  issue  of  January  5,  1860, 
it  speaks  of  future  endless  misery  thus,  saying  that  there 
is  a  "vast  amount  and  weight  of  evidence  to  the  point — 
evidence  enough  to  prove  it,  if  provable  ;  all  nature,  all  law, 
all  revelation  uttering  tbe  doctrine,  so  that  it  is  an  amazing 

•  To  show  how  BOme  Roman  OathoUct  write  In  (he  middle  of  the  nlneteenlh 
eenturr.  we  quote  the  follawlng  from  >  Kanun  CUhoUo  book,  pnbUAbed  lu 
EngluuJ,  bt  Ber.  J.  Kuralia,  being  cgpeid^ly  "  ■  book  for  children."  Wleb- 
1p^  to  spire  our  readers  luob  horrorH,  we  put  It  here,  Mlvlelng  do  one  at  weak 
unriGB  to  read  lis  atrorlous  detcriptlou. 

"  The  fourth  dungeon  la  '  Ibe  boiling  kettle.'  listen :  there  la  a  •ound  like 
tbatofakettlebolUng.  Is  It  really  a  kettle  which  la  boUlngf  No.  Then  vh>t 
IbK?  Beuwhatltla.  The  blood  la  boiling  Id  the  scaliled  reina  of  that  bay  i 
tlie  brain  la  boiUog  and  bubbling  in  hia  head;  the  marrow  la  boUJng  In  hlB 
bonea.  Tbe  fifth  dungeon  la  tlie  >  red-bol  oven,-  la  which  la  a  lUtlt  ekilO. 
Hear  how  it  aereama  la  some  outi  see  ban  It  tuma  and  twlata  iUelf  about  la 
the  Are;  It  beatalts  beail  agaluiit  the  rouf  aC  the  oven.  It  stunps  Its  little  feet 
OD  tbe  aisr  of  the  oven.  To  Ihia  child  God  waa  very  good.  Very  likely 
God  aaw  ti«i  tbia  ehild  would  get  worse  aud  werac,  and  would  never  repent, 
and  to  It  wtiuld  b*ve  to  be  puolabed  Hiii:^  itare  in  hell.    So  Oo4  m  ftla  Meroir 
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etretch  aad  energy  of  uobolief  not  to  beliere  it,  implying  b 
moral  aliit«  and  position  that  will  not  believe  it  on  any  testi- 
mony, however  clearly  and  unqualifiedly,  even  to  the  Bx:hail8- 
tion  of  the  capabilities  of  language,  God  himself  may  declare 
and  affirm  it." 

There  U  evidently  an  energetic  attempt  made  in  some 
quarters  to  revive  the  decaying  belief  in  the  doctrioe  of  ever- 
Insting  punighment  id  the  future  state,  as  a  penalty  for  the 
sina  of  this.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  has  published  a 
voik  to  this  eod,  called  "Love  and  Penalty,"  Dr.  J.  P. 
ThompsoD,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  coDsidered  the  leader 
of  New  Haven  theology  —  the  Elisha  ou  whose  shoulders 
-the  mantle  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  has  fallen.  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  has  labored  in  the  same  field, 
exerting  himself  to  prove  this  doctrine  in  various  tracts  and 
other  norics.  Professor  Hovey,  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  of 
Newton,  has  published  a  little  book  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  probably  thought  dangerous  by  these  geptlemen  to 
relax  at  all  the  terrors  of  futurity.  And,  no  doubt,  if  all 
those  who  have  been  restrained  from  evil  by  fear  of  eternal 
punishment  were  to  loae  that  belief  suddenly,  the  conse- 
quences, at  first,  would  be  sometimes  bad.  If  you  have 
exerted  your  whole  force  in  producing  fear  of  hell,  instead 
of  fear  of  sin,  then,  the  terror  of  beli  beiug  taken  away,  men 
might  rush  at  first  into  license.  But  the  dread  of  a  future 
bell  is  by  no  means  so  efficacious  a  motive  as  is  often  tiioughC. 
We  become  hardened  to  everything,  and  neither  the  clergy- 
man nor  his  parish  eat  any  less  heartily  of  their  Sunday 
dinner,  nor  sleep  any  less  souudiy  on  Sunday  night,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terrible  descriptions  of  eternal  torments  coa- 
laiued  in  the  morning's  sermon.* 
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§  3.  Apparent  Contradictions,  hoth  in  Scripture  wid  Ret^ 
ion,  in  Regard  to  thit  Doctrine.  —  Beside  the  practicfti  motiva 
for  luaiDtaiDing  tbis  doctrine,  which  wo  have  intimated,  there 
are  also  scriptural  and  philosophical  reasons.  Scripture  and 
reason  both  do,  in  fact,  seem  to  teach  opposite  doctrinuB  on 
this  subject.  There  are  passages  in  the  New  Teslamont 
which  appear  to  teach  neTer-endiag  suffering,  and  others 
which  appear  to  teach  a  final,  universal  restoration.  It  is 
written,  "  These  shall  go  awa^  into  Bl«rnal  punishment ; " 
but  it  is  also  written,  that  Christ  "  shall  reign  till  all  thiags 
are  subdued  unto  him ;  "  when  "  the  Son  also  himse'.f  shall 
he  subject  to  Him  who  did  put  aU  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all."  As  the  same  word  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  way  in  which  all  enemies  are  to  he  subject  to 
Christ,  and  the  way  iu  which  Christ  himself  is  to  be  subject  to 
(jrod,  it  follows  that  the  enemies,  when  subjected,  shall  be 
friends.  It  is  said  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  "  with 
everlasting  destruction  fi'om  the  presence  of  God ; "  but  it  ia 

there  Is  so  Utile  IMlteT  In  any  splHtual  world  vhntever,  smono;  men  of  gnitcw 
teataelHj ;  bdCI  thKt  futare  puDUhmeDt,  as  It  Ig  preached  ia  the  old  Ihcolosy, 
li  to  arbitrarr  u  to  aeem  unreal,  aod  U  loalag  its  power  o>er  aU  thioklug 
mIndB.  The  fblloirlng  oaee  le  died  from  the  experleooe  of  a  Scotch  minister. 
No  ministers,  lei  it  be  rememlKred,  preach  the  llleral  OaiaeB  of  a  loeal  hell  lo 
tones  mure  awful  Chan  tbey. 

"Hla  parishioners  were  aadly  addicted  to  drlaUDg:  to  eieeia.  Hen  aod 
women  were  given  alike  to  this  degpadlnj  rice.  He  did  all  heoould  to  repreM 
It,  but  In  vain.  For  miuiy  years  be  warned  the  drunkards,  in  the  most  loleina 
manner,  of  (he  doom  they  might  expect  In  another  world;  but,  bo  far  a«  he 
knew,  nut  a  pot  of  aleor  glaBBOf  iiplriti  tiieieSH  waedruDl^  la  the  parish  In  eon- 
scqumoe  of  hit  denunciationa.  I'uturo  woe  raeiled  iuto  mist  lo  the  prcaence  of 
a  repleuJBhed  Jag  or  a  market-day.  A  hoppy  thou;;bt  ilruck  the  clergj-man. 
In  the  neighboring  town,  there  was  a  olevcr  medical  man,  a  Tehement  teetotal- 
tile  pj^lfciuconacijuencea  of  drvnlienaeBe,  Illustrating  ilia  leotuni  with  lure«  dia- 
grams, whlcb  gave  abocldn);  repreBentntione  ol  the  1100110)1,  Innga,  heart,  anil 
other  Tltal  urgwu  as  alTeolad  by  alcohol.  These  thlagB  oame  home  to  tba 
drunkards,  who  had  not  eared  ■  rush  for  Unal  perdition.  The  effect  produoed 
was  trcmendauB.  Almost  all  the  rnen  and  women  of  the  parish  took  the  total 
abstinence  pledge;  and  since  tliat  day  drunkcnnese  has  nearly  eeaaed  In  that 
pariah.     Nor  waa  tba  Improvement  enanesoenl;  11  baa  tasi«d  two  or  tbrea 
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•bo  Bftid  that  "  id  tbe  diapeosatioD  of  the  fulnees  of  times, 
God  will  gather  in  ooe  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven  and  on  earth ; "  and  "  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  ever;  tongue  should  confess  that  Jeeua 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  It  is  sai<l 
of  the  wicked,  that  "their  worm  never  dies,  and  their  fire  is 
not  quenched ; "  but  it  is  also  said  that  "  it  pleased  the 
Father,  having  made  peace  throngh  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
by  Christ  to  recoocile  all  things  unto  himself,  whether  they 
he  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven."  So  that  Scripture, 
■t  first  sight,  seems  to  teach  both  eternal  punishment  and 
universal  restoration. 

There  ia  a  similar  contradiction  on  this  subject,  if  consid- 
ered in  tbe  light  of  pnre  reason.  When  looked  at  &om  the 
divine  attributes,  the  unavoidable  conclusion  seems  to  he, 
that  all  men  must  be  finally  saved.  For  God  b  infinitely 
benevolent,  and  therefore  must  wish  to  save  all ;  is  in< 
finitely  wise,  and  therefore  must  know  how  to  save  all ;  is 
infinitely  powerful,  and  therefore  must  be  able  to  overcome 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  saving  all :  hence  all  must 
bo  saved.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  when  we  consider  the 
subject  ii-om  the  position  of  man's  nature,  an  opposite  con- 
clusion seems  to  follow.  For  man,  being  free,  is  able  to 
choose  either  evil  or  good  at  any  moment ;  and,  as  long  oe 
Lo  continues  to  be  essentially  man,  be  must  retain  this  free- 
dom ;  and  therefore,  at  any  period  of  his  future  existence, 
however  remote,  he  may  prefer  evil  to  good  —  that  is,  may 
prefer  hell  to  heaven.  But  God  will  not  compel  him  lo  be 
good  against  his  will  (for  unwilling  goodness  is  not  good- 
ness) ;  and  therefore  it  follows  that  there  is  no  point  of  time 
ID  tbe  infinite  future  of  which  we  con  certainly  say  that  thea 
all  men  will  be  saved. 

Of  course  these  seeming  contradictions  of  Scripture  and 
antinomies  of  reaioa  are  not  real  contradictions.     God  does 
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Dot  coDtradict  bimxelf  either  in  revelsUon  or  in  renson. 
Whether  we  can  recoDcile  such  ant&gonisms  now,  or  not,  we 
kuow  that  they  will  be  recoaciied.  Meautime,  it  is  our  duly 
to  disbelieve  whatever  is  dishonorable  to  God,  or  opposed  to 
the  cliaracter  ascribed  to  him  by  Jesua  Christ.  Christ  has 
taught  us  to  regard  God  as  our  Father.  It  is  our  duty  to 
refuse  credence  to  any  doctrine  coacerniog  him  which  is 
plainly  opposed  to  this  character.  If  I  have  formed  my 
opinion  of  my  friend's  character  from  a  lai^e  experience,  I 
ought  to  refuse  to  believe,  even  oo  good  evidence,  anything 
opposed  to  it.  What  is  faith  in  mui,  or  in  God,  good  for,  that 
is  unable  to  resist  evil  reports  concerning  them?  If  I  am 
told  that  my  friend  has  become  a  thief  or  a  swindler,  and 
Le  who  tells  me  says,  "  I  know  that  it  is  so  —  here  is  the 
evidence,"  I  reply,  "  I  do  not  care  for  your  evidence.  I 
know  that  it  is  impossible."  So,  if  all  the  churches  in  the 
world.  Catholic  and  Protestaul,  tell  me  that  Jesus  teaches 
everlasting  punishment  inflicted  by  God  for  the  sins  of  tliJs 
life,  and  produce  chapter  aud  verse  in  support  of  their  state- 
ment, I  reply,  "  If  I  have  learned  anything  about  God  from 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  it  is  that  your  assertioD  is  impossible. 
About  the  laeaning  of  these  passages  yon  may  be  mistaken, 
for  the  letter  killeth  ;  but  I  caunot  be  mistaken  in  regard  to 
the  fatherly  character  of  the  Almighty," 

These  contradictious  we  shall  consider  in  a  paper  printed 
in  the  Appendix  (an  examination  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams's 
tract  on  the  "  Reasonableness  of  Everlasting  Punishment"). 
At  present  we  will  only  say  that  we  should  hold  it  less  dis- 
faouorable  to  God  to  deny  his  existence  thao  to  believe  this 
doctrine  concerning  him.  We  think  that  in  the  last  day  it 
will  appear  that  the  atheist  has  done  less  to  dishonor  the 
name  of  God  than  those  who  persistently  teach  this  view. 
For  what  says  Lord  Bacon?  (Essays,  XVII.  Of  Superstition.) 
"  It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all  than  such  an 
opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  tha 
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otiier  is  coulamely  ;  and  certainly  superstitios  is  Ihe  reproach 
of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose.  '  Surely,' 
saith  hC)  '  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say  thera 
were  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  ihan  that  they  should 
say  there  was  one  Plutarch  that  would  eat  his  children  as 
soon  as  they  were  bom,'  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn.  And 
as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards  Grod,  so  is  the  danger 
greater  towards  men." 

The  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  being  essentially  & 
heathen  and  not  a  Christian  doctrine,  c&unot  do  any  Chris- 
tian good  to  aoy  one.  It  is  the  want  of  faith  ia  the  Church 
which  makes  it  afraid  of  giving  it  up.  The  Christian 
Church  has  not  faith  enough  to  believe  in  the  power  of  truth 
and  love.  It  still  tbiaks  that  men  must  be  frightened  into 
goodness,  or  driven  into  it.  Fear  is  a  becoming  and  useful 
motive  no  less  than  hope ;  but  fear  of  what?  Not  fear  of 
God  ;  but  fear  of  sin,  fear  of  ourselves,  fear  of  temptation. 
To  be  afraid  of  God  never  did  any  one  any  good.  These 
doctrines  drive  men  away  from  God  ;  or,  if  tbey  drive  them 
to  God,  drive  them  as  slaves,  as  sycophants,  as  servants,  not 
as  sons.  We  are  saved  by  becoming  the  tons  of  God;  but 
yon  cannot  drive  a  man  into  socsbip  by  terror.  You  may 
make  him  profess  religion,  and  go  through  ceremonies,  and 
have  an  outward  form  of  service ;  hut  you  cannot  make  him 
love  God  by  means  of  fear. 

But  good  men  teach  these  things,  no  doubt.  Men  far  bet- 
ter than  most  of  us  believe  them  and  teach  them.  It  always 
has  been  so.  The  best  men  have  always  been  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  bad  doctrines.  A  good  man,  humble  and  modest,  ia 
apt  to  shrink  from  doubting  or  opposing  what  the  Church  has 
taught.  He  accepts  it,  and  teaches  it  too.  When  God  wanta 
a  reformer,  he  does  not  take  one  of  these  good,  modest,  bumble 
men.  He  does  not  take  a  saiat.  He  takes  a  man  who  has 
ever  so  much  will,  a  little  obstinacy,  and  a  great  love  of 
%hting ;  and  he  makes  the  wrath  of  such  a  man  to  serve  him 
31* 
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Neither  St.  Teresa  nor  Fenelon  could  have  reformed  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  took  rough  old  Martiu  Luther  and  hard- 
hearted John  Calvin  to  do  it.  The  first  Universalista,  tfao 
Abolition istR,  all  reformers,  are  necessarily  men  of  that  sort. 
Thej  are  rude  debatere,  not  standing  oa  ceremony  or  polite- 
nesB.  They  are  hnrd-headed  logicians,  going  straight  to 
their  point,  careless  of  elegances  and  proprieties.  They  are 
God's  pioneers,  rough  backwoodsmen,  hewing  their  way  with 
the  axe  through  tlie  wilderness.  After  them  shall  come  the 
peaceful  farmer,  with  plough  and  spade,  to  turn  the  land  into 
wheat  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens. 

§  4.  Everlaating  PutfUhment  limits  the  Sovereignly  of  Qod. 
—  It  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  in 
the  common  form,  can  only  be  maintained  by  giving  up  some 
of  the  in£Qil«  attributes  of  the  Almighty.  If  punishment  is 
to  exist  without  end  ;  if  hell  is  always  to  co-exist  with  heaven ; 
if  certain  beings  are  to  be  continued  forever  in  existence 
merely  as  siaful  sufferers,  —  then,  it  is  clear,  God  is  not 
omnipotent.  He  shares  his  throne  forever  with  Satan, 
Satan  and  God  divide  between  them  the  universe.  God 
reigns  in  heaven,  Satan  in  hell.  God  desires  that  all  shall 
be  saved ;  but  this  desire  is  absolutely  and  forever  defeated 
by  a  fate  greater  than  Deity.  Law  divorced  from  love^ 
that  is,  nature  in  its  old  FagaD  aspect — is  higher  than  Grod. 
God  is  not  the  Almighty  to  any  one  who  really  believes  eter- 
nal punishment.  Qod  is  not  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
but  only  of  a  part  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment,  in  its  common  form,  does,  therefore,  virtually  dethrone 
God.* 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  eternal  hell  co- 
existing with  an  eternal  heaven,  without  also  seeing  that  it 

•  Bo  Eilgenttqaated  by  Strsnai),  I}e  DielMjfai.  "  Ten  ratio  dooet,  nutlnoi 

eonlrarliim  dlTlniB  bonitiitl  litBque  KO  beitltDdlnl  p<M»Mse  eopteruum;  dlrloa 
(Iquidem  bonltaa  oonsumet  nuUtUm,  abiraa  tIU  ilMOrbM  moneni,  twatltutla 
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limita  etcnially  the  divine  Omaipotence ;  for  tbe  omnipo- 
tence of  God  is  in  carrying  out  his  will  to  have  all  men  saved 
by  becoming  holy.  Unleas  God's  laws  are  obeyed,  God  is 
not  obeyed  ;  and  he  is  not  sovereign  if  not  obeyed.  Hell  is 
a  condition  of  things  hostile  to  God's  will :  it  is  a  permanent 
and  successful  rebellion  of  a  part  of  the  universe.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say,  that  it  is  shut  up,  and  restrained,  and  made 
to  suffer ;  for  it  is  not  conquered.  God  has  conquered  sin 
only  when  he  has  reduced  it  to  obedience.  Hell  is  no  mora 
subject  to  God  than  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  re- 
bellion, were  subject  to  the  United  States  government. 
They  were  shut  up  by  a  blockade ;  they  were  restrained  by 
great  armies  and  navies;  they  were  made  to  suffer;  but 
they  were  not  reduced  to  submission  and  obedience. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  sin  and 
suffering  hereafter  no  more  limits  God's  omnipotence  than 
their  existence  here  and  now  limits  his  omnipotence.  For  the 
question  is  of  eternal  suffering.  Temporal  suffering  here- 
aSter,  we  grant,  is  no  objection  to  the  divine  Omnipotence. 
Limited  and  finite  evil,  in  this  world  or  the  other,  is  no  phil- 
osophical difficulty;  and  for  this  reason  —  that  finite  evil, 
when  compared  with  infinite  good,  becomes  logically  and 
mathematically  no  evil.  The  finite  disappears  in  relation  to 
the  infinite.  All  the  Bufferings  and  sins  of  earth,  through  all 
ages,  are  strictly  nothing  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
eternal  joy  and  holiness  which  are  to  result  from  them.  This 
is  a  postulate  of  pure  reason.  Make  evil  finite,  and  good  in- 
finite,—  make  evil  temporal,  and  good  et«mal,  —  and  evil 
ceases  to  be  anything.  But  make  evil  eternal,  as  is  done  by 
this  doctrine,  and  then  we  have  Manicheism — an  infinite 
dualism  —  on  the  throne  of  the  nniverse. 

g  5.  Everlatiing  Puniahment  conlradicU  the  Fatherly  Love 
of  God.  —  This  doctrine  is  a  relapse  on  Paganism,  and  de- 
rived irom  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity,  except 
to  corrupt  it.     No  man  was  ever  made  better  by  believing 
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it :  multitudes  have  becD  made  worse.  It  attributes  to  oar 
heaveal;  Father  conduct  that,  if  done  by  the  worst  of  meD, 
would  add  a  shade  of  increased  wickedness  to  their  charac 
ter.  It  aBBumes  that  God  has  made  intelligent  creatures 
with  the  intention  of  tormentiog  some  of  them  firever.  It 
assamca  that  those  who  are  thus  created,  exposed  to  thiit 
awful  risk,  are  to  be  thus  tormented,  unless  tbey  happeu  to 
pass  through  what  is  called  rq  Orthodox  conversion  in  this 
short  earthly  life.  God  keeps  them  alive  forever  in  order  to 
torture  them  forever. 

The  barbarity  of  this  opinion  exceeds  all  power  of  language 
to  express.  We  are  accustomed  to  mourn  over  the  anguish 
and  misery  that  are  in  this  world.  The  problem  of  earthly 
evil  has  been  a  burden  and  anxiety  to  good  men  in  all  times, 
a  great  qoestion  for  thinkere  in  all  ages.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory solution  is,  that  it  is  temporary  and  educational ;  that  it 
is  to  pass  away,  and,  in  passing,  to  create  a  higher  joy  and 
goodness  than  could  otherwise  have  come.  But  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  nut  only  annuls  this  explanation, 
and  makes  it  impossible  to  explain  earthly  evil,  but  adde  to 
it  a  tenfold  greater  mystery.  The  fatherly  character  of  God 
disappears  in  Pagan  darkness,  in  view  of  this  horrid  doctrine  ; 
for  the  everlasting  suffering  of  one  human  being  contains  in 
itself  more  evil  than  the  accumulated  sufferings  of  all  mankind 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it.  Adit  ten- 
gether  all  the  sicknesses,  bereavements,  disappointments,  of 
all  mankind ;  all  the  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  that  have 
tormented  humanity ;  add  to  these  all  the  mental  and  moral 
pangs  produced  by  selfishness  and  aio  in  all  ages,  and  all 
that  are  to  be  to  the  end  of  time,  —  and  these  all  combined 
are  logically  and  mathematically  nothing,  compared  with  the 
sufferings  of  one  human  being  destined  to  be  everlastingly 
punished.  For  all  temporal  sufferings  added  together  are 
finite ;  but  this  is  infinite. 

Mow,  the  beiug  who  could  iofiict  such  torture  a»  this  is 
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not  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ.  There 
ma^  be  some  deity  of  crueltj,  some  incaraatioD  of  wrath  and 
deRpottsm,  iu  the  Hindoo  PanlUeon,  capable  of  each  terrific 
wickednesa.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  God  inflicts  softer' 
ow  in  this  world,  and  therefore  he  may  ioflicl  everlost- 
iDg  suffering  in  the  other ;  for  these  are  all  finite ;  that  is 
tc.  Finite  snfiering  may  result  in  greater  good,  may 
be  an  education  to  good;  but  evcrlaslvag  suffering  caniiut. 
Tlie  finite  and  infinite  caoiiot  be  compared  together.  Thi^re 
is  no  analogy  between  them. 

The  God  of  the  New  Testament  is  our  Father.  If  he  in- 
flicts  eufieriog,  it  is  for  our  good ;  "  not  for  his  pleasure,  but 
for  onr  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness." 
All  earthly  sufioring  ^nds  this  solution,  and  accords  with  the 
fatherly  character  of  God  in  this  point  of  view.  Much,  no 
doubt,  cannot  be  now  fully  understood.  We  do  not  lee  how 
it  tends  to  good ;  but  all  suffering  that  ends  kat  end  in  good. 
Suffering  that  does  not  end  CANNOT  end  in  good. 

If  human  beings  are  everlastingly  punished,  it  must  either 
be  that  they  go  od  sinning  forever,  and  cannot  repent,  lose 
all  power  of  repentance,  and  so  cease  to  be  moral  agents,  or 
else  that  they  retain  the  power  of  repenting,  and  therefore 
may  repent.  In  the  first  case,  God  continues  to  punish  for- 
ever those  who  have  ceased  to  sin,  because  their  freedom  and 
moral  power  have  ceased  ;  or  else  he  punishes  forever  those 
who  have  repented,  and  so  ceased  sinning.  ~  In  either  case, 
God  must  punish  everlastingly  those  who  have  ceased  to  be 
sinners ;  which  is  incredible. 

If  God  is  a  Father,  he  is  at  least  ag  good  as  the  best  earth- 
ly father.  Now,  what  father  or  mother  would  ever  consent 
lo  place  a  child  in  a  situation  where  there  was  even  n  chance 
of  its  running  such  an  awful  risk?  God  has  created  ua  with 
these  liabilities  to  sin ;  he  has  (according  to  Orthodoxy) 
chosen  aod  determined  that  we  shall  he  born  wholly  prone  lo 
■vil,  and  sure  to  fall  into  eternal  and  unending  ruin,  unless 
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he  baies  ns  by  a  special  act  of  grace.  "  What  man  amnng 
you,  being  a  father,"  would  do  so?  Custom  dulls  our  sense 
to  these  horrors.  I/et  us  therefore  imagine  a  case  far  leas 
terrible.  Suppose  that  a  number  of  parents  should  establish 
a  school,  to  which  to  send  their  children.  Suppose  they 
should  arrange  a  code  of  laws  for  the  school  of  such  a  strin* 
gent  character  that  all  the  children  are  sure  to  brea>'  il. 
Under  the  school  are  vaults  containing  instruments  of  tor- 
ture.  For  each  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  school  (of- 
fences which  the  children  cannot  fail  to  commit)  they  are  to 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life  in  these  cells,  with  daily 
torture,  from  rucks,  thumb-screws,  and  the  like.  A  few  of 
them  are  to  be  selected  [votn  the  rest,  not  for  any  merit  of 
their  own,  but  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  parents,  and  are 
(o  be  rewarded  (not  for  their  superior  good  conduct,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  ihe  parents)  with  every  luxury  and 
privilege.  Among  these  privileges  is  included  that  of  titking 
a  daily  walk  through  the  cells,  and  wituessiog  the  horrible 
fiufieringa  of  their  brothers  and  companions,  and  hearing  their 
shrieks  of  anguish,  and  praising  the  justice  of  their  parents 
in  thus  punishing  some  and  rewarding  the  rest. 

But  this,  you  may  say,  is  not  a  parallel  case.  No,  we 
grant  it  is  not,  for  what  are  these  torments  to  that  of  a  never- 
ending  futurity?  They  are  all  as  nothing.  Therefore  every 
such  comparison  must  utterly  fail  of  doing  justice  to  the 
diabolic  cruelty  ascribed  to  the  Almighty  by  this  Orthodox 
doctrine. 

' '  But  what  right,"  says  the  Orthodox  defender  of  this  dou- 
triae,  "  have  we  to  reason  in  this  way  concerning  the  divine 
proceedings,  by  the  analogy  of  earthly  parents  ?  What  right 
have  we  to  compare  God's  doings  with  those  of  a  human 
father?"  No  right,  perhaps,  as  philosophers  ;  but  as  Chris- 
tians we  have  not  only  the  right  to  do  it,  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  so.  Jesus  has  himself  taught  us  to  use  this  analogy, 
in  order  to  acquire  confidence  iu  Ood'a  ways,  and  to  assure 
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ooreelvea  that  God  cannot  fail  of  ocliag  as  we  should  expect 
a  good  aod  wise  earthly  parent  to  act,  "  What  maa  is  there 
of  you,  whom,  if  his  eos  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  u  stooe? 
Or  if  he  ask  a  fiah,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  If  ye  then, 
beiog  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
bow  much  more  shall  yonr  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  him?"  (MatU  7:9-11.) 
JesiiB  authorizes  aud  commands  us  to  reason  from  the  pa- 
rental nature  in  man  to  that  in  G-od.  lastead  of  simply 
assuring  ua  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  aoibority  to  loach 
us ;  instead  of  sajing,  "  Believe  this,  because  I  say  it,"  he 
says,  "  Believe  it,  because  it  accords  with  your  own  convio 
tious  and  with  human  nature." 

§  C.  Atlevvpta  to  modify  and  toflen  the  Dodriae  of  Ever- 
laiting  Puniikmenl.  —  The  reasons  for  the  late  efforts  to  sup- 
port this  terrific  doctrine  are  probiibly  to  be  found  in  a  wide- 
spread and  iacreaeing  disbelief  concerning  it,  pervading  the 
churches  nominally  Orthodox.  This  has  come  from  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  and  progressive  movements  of  thought  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  evidences  of  this  belief  are  numer- 
ous and  increasing.  Those  who  reject  the  Orthodox  view 
are  a  numerous  body,  but  divided  into  several  parties. 
There  are  the  old-fashioned  Universalists,  a  valiant  race, — 
men  of  war  from  their  youth,  —  who,  under  the  lead  of  such 
men  as  Hosea  Ballou  aud  Thomas  Whittemore,  have  spent 
their  lives  in  fighting  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment. 
Very  naturally,  perhaps,  ihey  went  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  opinion,  and  denied  all  future  suffering.  But  this  view 
baa,  we  think,  ceased  to  be  the  prevailing  one  among  the 
Univergaliate.  The  doctrine  of  ultimate  restoration  has  vei'y 
generally  taken  its  place.  This  doctrine  also  prevails  widely 
in  other  deoominatioDS  ;  not  only  among  the  liberal  bodies, 
like  the  Unitarians,  but  also  among  MclhoJiats,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Congregationalists.  It  has  widely  spread,  as  ii 
well  known,  in  Germany.     It  was  held  by  Scbleiermaclicr, 
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the  father  of  modem  Germao  theology.  It  tinges  the  writ- 
ings of  such  Orthodox  men  as  Tholuck,  Hahn,  and  OUhftusen. 
Others  profess  to  believe  in  everlasting  punishment,  but  make 
it  a  merely  negative  conaequeiice  of  lost  time  and  opportuni- 
ty :  one  will  be  always  worse  off  hereafter  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  duty.  Others  follow  Swedeahorg,  and  maka 
the  suSerings  of  hell  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise  to  tboso 
who  bear  them. 

Yiu'ious  ineffectual  attempts  have  indeed  been  made,  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  to  soften  the  austerity  of  this  doctrine. 
From  the  days  of  Origen,  these  merciful  doctors  •  have  al- 
ways been  trying  to  soften  this  austere  dogma,  but  ineffectu- 
ally ;  for  the  dread  of  an  eternal  hell  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  motives  which  the  Church  has  used  in  converting  men 
from  sin  to  holiness.  Auy  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of 
future  restoration  would,  it  is  feared,  cut  the  sinews  of  effec- 
tive preaching.  For  the  baptized  who  are  not  fit  for  heaven 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  established,  indeed,  a  tem- 
porary hell,  with  torments  of  an  inferior  sort ;  for  bad  Cath- 
olics there  is  purgatory,  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  escape 
from  it ;  but  for  the  unbaptized  heathen,  for  heretics,  and  tor 
excommunicated  persons,  there  is  nothing  but  eternal  pun- 
ishment. 

Many,  in  all  ages,  have  made  Ibe  everlasting  continuance 
of  punisbment  not  absolute,  but  hypothetical — depending  on 
the  question,  "  Will  the  sinner  continue  forever  to  sin  ?  "  f 
Others  have  made  future  punishment  relatively  everlastiug ; 
that  is,  because  even  the  repentant  sinner  will  be  always 
Just  so  far  behind  the  position  he  would  have  had  if  he  hud 
not  sinned.     This,  however,  is  taking  a  material  view  of 


*  Tho  name  given  to  them  by  August 

Inc  ['■  Civ.  Dei."  lib.  21,  c  17) :  "  DcnJ 

,QB  hujuB  eententia  Pslronoa  S.  Auyu 

stiuuB  appctl^it  lituto  UOD  iniwagruo 

Tbomu  Burnet,  "De  Statu  Mortuui;!  c 

■t  IteBargentinm."    Chap.  XI. 
jinuio, "  ChrUtUehe  Glaubenslelin.' 
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progress,  aa  though  it  was  limited,  like  the  going  of  a  horse, 
to  go  many  mites  a  day. 

Many  of  the  early  fathers,  and  some  of  the  mediKval  doc- 
tors, took  milder  views  of  the  future  Bufferings  cf  the  impeo- 
itent  or  uacoovcrted.  Proceeding  from  the  idea  of  freedom, 
as  in  destructible  in  the  human  soul,  Origen  declared  that,  no 
raiitler  how  low  any  moral  being  has  fallen,  a  way  to  return 
IS  always  open  to  him.  Even  the  devil  may,  in  time,  re- 
gain the  highest  position  in  the  angelic  hierarchy.*  No 
doubt  Origen  admitted  the  need  of  external  conditions  for 
this  restoration ;  but  he  said,  God  is  able  to  heal  the  damage 
doDD  to  any  part  of  his  works-t  He  will  restore  all  things 
to  their  origin,  uniting  the  end  and  the  beginning,  and  no 
becoming  indeed  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  This  may  requii-e 
long  processes,  through  many  ages.  %  Since  Jesus  speaks 
of  a  sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven  in  this  age  (diil>v)  nor  the 
next,  it  follows,  says  Origen,  (hat  there  is  a  series  of  ages, 
or  worlds,  throngh  which  we  pass,  and  many  of  these  ages 
of  ages  (stecula  sfficulorum)  must  pass  away  befoi-e  ail  bad 
men  and  angels  shall  have  returned  to  their  original  state. 
Quoting  the  passage,  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed," be  says  that  he  atiall  not  be  destroyed  as  to  hia 
substance,  but  as  to  hia  enmity.  His  being  was  made  by 
God,  and  cannot  perish  ;  his  hostile  will  proceeded  from  him- 
self, and  shall  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Browneon  (or  rather  a  writer  in  Brownaon's  "Quar- 
teily  Review,"  July,  1863)  takes  another  way  of  sotteiiing 
Ihe  terrors  ot  heU.     With  him  too,  hell  is  an  everlasting 

■  ■'!<<»  et  aogtloi  futuras  dienioneB  ai  cgerlmuB  D«gllgenter;  et  rursum 
dBmuneg.  si  TOlnerlnt  oupcn  virtules,  p«rveiilr«  ad  aai^tiiram  dlgDitateni." 
Drlgen,  quoted  hy  Jerome. 

r  "  KlhU  eolm  omnlpolenli  Imposaiblle  eit,  sea  Iniusblle  ellquld  eat  ttetotl 

I  "Quod  lumen  hod  id  subttnm  fieri,  Bed  paulstlm  et  per  partes  Intelllgen 
Nu."    Bm  tbisee  qnotaHons  In  StrauBi,  Hue,  An. 
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stftte ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  Roman  Church  has  not 
made  it  itn  article  of  faith  to  believe  that  there  is  any  positive 
■iifteriag  tliereio.  If  you  believe  iu  an  eternal  bell,  that  is 
enough  ;  you  are  not  precluded  from  softening  its  horrors  to 
any  extent  you  can.  Thus  he  maintains  that  the  great  An- 
gualine  allows  bell  lo  be  only  a  negative  state — only  the 
absence  of  the  exquisite  beatitude  of  heaven.  This  writer 
(who  is  said  by  the  editor  to  be  a  learned  Catholic  priest) 
asserts  that  there  is  a  growing  repugnance  to  the  popular 
doctrine  upon  eternal  punishment  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  this  reluctance  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  reception  of  the  failh  by  a  large  class  of  non-Catho- 
lics. He  attempts  to  meet  this  state  of  mind  by  showing 
that  neither  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  nor  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church  supports  this  popular  view,  but  allows  a  much 
milder  one.     He  proceeds  to  make  these  points :  — 

1.  St.  Augustine  nowhere  teaches  that  human  nature  is 
intriusicaliy  evil,  but  be  iuvariably  teaches  that  it  is  substan- 
tially good.  ("  Omnia  natura  iu  quantum  natura  est  bona 
est."  "  Omuis  substantia  aut  Deus  est  aut  ex  Deo."  De  Lib. 
Arbit.)  Thereibre  it  follows  that  the  very  notion  of  total 
depravity  is  impossible.  St.  Augustine  distinctly  says  that 
"  the  very  nocleaa  spirit  himself  is  good,  inasmuch  as  he  ia  a 
spirit,  but  evil  inaamuch  as  be  is  unclean."  Hence,  not 
even  the  nature  of  the  devil  himself  is  evil.  So  St.  Thomas 
{^'  Diabolus,  in  quantum  habet  esse,  eat  bonus  "),  "  the  devil, 
BO  far  as  he  ie,  is  good." 

2.  St.  Augustine  teaches  in  explicit  terms  that  existence 
is  a  good  even  to  angels  and  men  who  are  eternally  bound 
by  tjie  consequences  of  evil. 

3.  Eternal  death,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  is  a  Bub- 
eidence  into  a  lower  form  of  life,  a  privation  of  the  highest 
vital  influx  from  God  in  order  to  everlasting  life,  or  supreme 
beatitude,  but  not  of  alt  vital  influx  in  order  to  an  endless 
existence,  which  b  a  pai-tial  and  incomplete  participation  in 
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good.  These  sinful  souls,  therefore,  fulfil  in  a  measure  tbe 
ead  of  their  creation,  and  have  a  place  and  a  fuDCtion  id 
barmony  with  the  general  order  of  the  cosmos.  There  ia  no 
trace,  in  tbia  view  of  Augustiue,  that  Grod  hates  a  portion  of 
hia  creatures  with  an  absolute,  iufinite,  and  eternal  hatred, 
and  is  hated  by  them  in  return.  The  original  act  of  crea- 
tive love  is  an  enduring  and  eternal  act,  in  which  even  Satan 
is  included.  "  Their  nature  still  remains  essentially  good, 
and  far  superior  iu  excellence  and  beauty  to  material  ligl  t, 
which  is  tbe  highest  corporeal  substance." 

4.  Hell,  therefore  (Infernus),  is  simply  a  lower  state  of 
inchoate  and  imperfect  being,  "  of  saints  nipped  in  the  bud." 
Infant  damnation  is  only  a  gentle  aadaesa  —  "  levis  tristitia." 
All  positive  entering  in  hell  is  probably  temporal,  and  there- 
fore must  at  last  cease.  The  lost  souls  will  enjoy  there 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  here,  tninut  the  temporal 
sufTei-iugs  of  this  life.  They  continue  naturai  beings,  and 
therefore  can  enjoy  all  natural  joy  ;  aod  that  which  they  lose, 
being  the  "  beatific  vision,"  of  which  they  have  no  concep- 
tion, is  a  lose  of  which  they  are  wholly  unconscious. 

Swedenborg  maintains,  in  the  E>ame  way,  the  everlasting 
character  of  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  passed  tbe 
final  judgment,  but  admits  many  palliations  to  its  sufferings. 
He  teaches  that  delight  is  the  universal  substance  of  heaven, 
and  also  of  hell,  and  that  evil  spirits  are  in  the  delight  of  evil, 
as  good  spirits  in  that  of  good.  An  evil  spirit  would  be  as 
unhappy  in  heaven  as  a  good  one  would  be  in  hell. 

S  7.  The  meaning  of  Eternal  Funiihment  iu  Seripture,  — 
But  what,  then,  is  the  vital  truth  in  tbe  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  ?  Christ  says,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  eter- 
nal punishment."*     What  b  this  "eternal  punishment"? 

■  Kstt.  2S :  40.  Tbe  Qreek  wonl  tniBalatad  la  the  En?1iii)i  ■■  "  eTerlMttng: " 
paDlBbment  In  tbe  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  bh  life  "  elerpsl  >>  at  the  end,  to 
the  nine  word  itliDitif)  In  tioth  plueB,  and  shouli  be  trimslsled  "etenud"la 
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It  is  commonl;  euppoeed  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  puaish- 
meat  which  shall  never  end,  or  punishment  continued  through 
ftll  time.  But  this  is  to  misuaderstand  both  the  philosophi- 
cal and  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  "  eternal."  Eternal 
punishments  are  the  opposite  of  temporal  puaishmeiits :  they 
bare  nothing  to  do  with  time  at  atl ;  they  are  punishments 
outside  of  lime.  To  attempt  to  realize  eternity  by  adding  np 
any  number  of  myriads  of  years  of  time,  is  necessarily  a 
failure;  for  time  and  eternity  are  different  things,  lou 
might  as  well  attempt  to  produce  thought  or  love,  by  adding 
np  millions  of  miles  of  disiaace,  as,  by  adding  up  millions  of 
years  of  time,  to  get  any  idea  of  eternity.  Eternal  life,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  future 
or  the  past.  It  is  a  present  life  in  the  soul,  awakened  with- 
in by  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  "  This  it  life  eter- 
nal, to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  bast  sent."  Eternul  life  and  eternal  death  both  come 
from  the  knowledge  of  G!od  and  of  Christ.  To  one  it  is  a 
savor  of  life,  to  another  of  death.  Eternal  piiDishtnent  and 
eternal  life  are  the  punishments  and  the  rewards  of  eternity, 
distinguished  from  those  of  time,  and  having  their  root  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  comes  through  Christ.  Eter- 
ual  life  and  eternal  punishment  both  commence  here,  from  the 
judgments  which  takes  place  now  ;  but  the  last  judgment, 
or  the  judgment  of  the  last  day,  is  that  which  will  lake  place 
hereafter,  when  the  soul  shall  have  a  full  knowledge  of  itself 
and  of  God  ;  see  its  whole  life  as  it  really  is  ;  have  all  self- 
deceptions  taken  away,  all  disguises  removed,  and  know  it- 
self as  it  is  known.  Glod's  love,  when  revealed,  attracts  and 
repeb.  Like  all  real  force,  it  is  a  polar  force.  The  oae 
pole  is  its  attractive  power  over  those  who  are  in  a  truth- 
loving  slate;  the  other  pole  is  its  repelling  power  to  those 
who  are  in  a  truth-haling  state.  Love  attracts  the  truthful, 
and  repels  the  wilful.  Eternal  punishment,  then,  is  the  re- 
pugnance to  God  of  the  soul  which  is  iowardly  selfish  in  its 
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will,  —  loving  itself  mora  than  tmtti  and  right.  It  is  the 
■ease  of  iDdignation  and  wrath,  alienatioD  nod  poverty,  which 
rests  on  it  while  in  this  condition.  It  is  the  outer  darkness ; 
it  is  the  far  country ;  it  is  the  famine,  which  comes  as  a  holy 
and  blessed  evil,  sent  to  save,  by  bringing  to  repentance,  the 
prodigal  child,  who  baa  not  yet  "  come  to  himself." 

From  this  knowledge  of  God  and  of  itself,  therefore,  — 
fi'om  this  judgment  of  the  last  day,  —  will  flow  eternal  life 
to  the  one  class,  and  eternal  pimisbment  or  sufToring  to  the 
other.  Those  who  have  been  conscientious  and  generous ; 
who  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  live  for  Irnth  and  right ; 
who  have  made  sacrifices,  and  not  boasted  of  them ;  who 
have  clothed  the  naked  and  fed  the  hangry,  making  the  world 
better  and  happier  by  their  presence,  —  will  hear  the  Saviour 
say,  '*  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  for  I 
■was  hnngry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat."  Perhaps  they  have 
never  even  heard  the  name  of  Christ ;  perhaps  they  were  the 
Buddhists  of  fiurmah,  of  whom  Mr.  Malcom  speaks,  who 
brought  food  to  him,  Ibough  a  stranger  to  them.  "  I  was 
scarcely  seated,"  says  he,  "  when  a  woman  brought  a  nice 
mat  for  me  to  lie  on  ;  another,  cool  water ;  and  a  man  went 
and  picked  me  a  half  dozen  flue  oranges.  None  sought  or 
expected  the  least  reward,  but  disappeared,  and  left  me  to 
my  repose."  Or  perhaps  they  will  be  the  poor  black  women 
in  Africa,  who  took  such  kind  care  of  Mungo  Park,  singing, 
"  Let  us  pity  the  while  man :  he  has  no  mother  to  bring 
him  milk,  no  wile  to  grind  him  corn."  The  reward  of  their 
.  fidelity  will  be  the  gitl  of  a  greater  power  of  goodness,  com> 
ing  from  a  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  They  were  help- 
ing Christ,  though  they  did  not  know  him.  They  will  say, 
"  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered  7  "  These  Gieutiles, 
without  the  law,  who  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  will  come  to  know  Christ,  and  receive  a  spiritual 
life — life  flowing  from  that  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand. 
82  • 
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those  who  have  not  eadeaTored  to  do  what  they  koew  to 
be  right  will  receive  from  tlie  same  knowledge  of  God  aod 
Christ  a  spiritual  or  eternal  puniahmenf.  Perhaps  they  have 
received  some  of  it  already  in  this  world ;  but  a  deeper 
knoivledge  of  tha  truth  will  bi'iug  a  keeoer  self-repi  oach. 
The  worm  that  never  dies  is  this  gnawiug  •  tooth  of  con- 
science. Tlie  fire  which  is  not  qneoched  is  the  lieart  still 
selfish,  turned  to  evil,  joioed  with  a  conscience  which  sees 
the  good.  For  man,  as  long  as  he  is  man,  cannot  get  away 
from  himself.  lie  may  sophisticat«  himself  with  falsehoods, 
put  his  coQScience  to  sleep,  and  imagine  that  he  has  escafred 
all  the  penalties  of  evil ;  but  he  cannot  escape  from  himself. 
The  longer  and  deeper  the  sleep  of  conscience,  the  more  t«r- 
rible  its  final  awakening. 

Eternal  punishment,  therefore,  is  the  punishment  which 
comes  to  man  from  his  spiritual  nature ;  from  that  side  of 
wan  which  connects  him  with  eternity,  in  contradistinction 
from  temporal  punishment,  which  is  that  which  comes  &om 
his  temporal  nature  and  the  temporal  world.  Through  the 
body  he  receives  temporal  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  world 
of  time  and  space ;  through  the  spirit  he  receives  spiritual 
joy  or  sorrow  from  the  world  of  eternity  and  infinity. 

Thus  intimately  are  judgment  and  retribution  connected. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  rewards  or  punishments. 
They  follow  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the  revelation 
of  divine  and  eternal  truth.  Sooner  or  later,  the  everlasting 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  make 
themselves  seen  and  known.  The  distiuctioDS  between  right 
and  wrong  are  eternal. 

The  idea  of  duration  is  not  conDect«d  with  eternal  punish- 
ment or  eternal  life;  for  the  idea  of  duration  belongs  to  time, 
■nd  not  to  eternity.     Human  law  sentences  men,  for  crime, 
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to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  six  months,  three  years, 
ten  years,  or  for  life  ;  but  in  God's  world  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  any  relatioa  between  a  man's  guilt  and  the  pre- 
cise time  he  is  to  suffer.  He  must  suffer  while  he  is  guilty, 
be  the  time  longer  or  shorter.  Wbeu  he  ceases  to  be  guilty, 
he  must  cease  to  suffer.  He  therefore  fixes  the  duration  of 
bis  suffering  himself:  that  makes  no  part  of  the  divine  sen- 
tence. If  he  judges  himself  unworthy  of  eternal  life  during 
five,  ten,  one  hundred,  or  tea  thousand  million  years,  that  is 
for  himself  to  say.  God  will  never  save  him  against  his 
will ;  and  Grod  can  wait.  The  sphere  of  time  belongs  to 
man's  freedom ;  that  of  eternity,  to  the  freedom  of  God. 

And  this  reconciles  the  philosophic  difficulty.  !MaD,  being 
free,  can  postpone  his  submission  and  obedience  indefiratelif  ; 
but,  being  finite,  cannot  postpone  it  infinitely.  At  any  point 
of  time,  he  may  still  resolve  to  resist  the  influx  of  eternal 
life,  and  continue  in  the  sphere  of  death :  but  eternity  sur- 
rounds time,  and  infolds  it ;  and  in  eternity  God's  purposes 
will  be  realized,  and  every  knee  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth.  Universal  harmony  must 
prevail  at  last. 

"Eternal"  and  "everlasting"  are  two  wholly  different 
ideas.  We  fully  believe  in  eternal  punishment,  but  not  in 
everlasting  punishment.  Eternal  life  is  spiritual  life :  eter- 
nal suffering  b  spiritual  suffering. 

The  whole  of  antiquity  recognizes  this  distinction;  and 
the  Bible  is  saturated  with  it.  When  Jesus  says,  "  He  who 
believes  in  me  has  eteiital  life  abiding  in  him,"  there  is 
nothing  about  duration  intended  in  that.  When  he  says, 
*'  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,"  there 
is  nothing  about  duration  implied.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
life  which  is  conveyed  —  spiritual  life,  life  flowing  from  the 
sight  of  God  and  Christ. 

We  believe  in  eternal  punishment ;  bat,  because  it  is  eter- 
nal, therefore  it  is  not  everlasting.    Eternal  suffering,  flowing 
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from  the  sight  of  tlie  eteraal  Irutb  and  lovo  of  God,  is  real 
BufieriDg,  because  it  involves  the  sight  of  sin,-the  coaacioua- 
ness  of  failure,  the  deep  conviction  of  what  we  ought  to  do 
and  have  not  done  ;  but  all  this  leads  to  repentance  and  sal- 
valioD.  When  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  on  Peter,  Pet«r 
went  into  eternal  suffering.  He  saw  his  own  guilt  and  the 
infinite  goodness  of  his  Muster  at  the  same  time.  The  ouo 
prodaced  penitence;  the  other,  hope.  But,  when  Judas 
hanged  himself,  he  did  aot  go  into  eternal  punishment,  but 
into  temporal.  He  saw  hia  own  baseness  and  his  own  folly ; 
but  he  did  not  see  God's  love.  If  he  had  seen  God's  love 
and  Christ's  pardoning  mercy,  together  with  hia  sia,  he  would 
not  have  hanged  himself;  but,  like  Peter,  he  would  have  re- 
pented, and  gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 

When  we  see  God's  trulh  and  love,  we  go  into  eternal  lifo 
or  into  eternal  suffering,  according  to  the  direction  of  our 
lives  and  hearts.  If  we  are  following  Christ,  and  trying  to 
do  right,  —  if  we  are  not  selfish,  but  generous,  —  then  the 
sight  of  God's  love  and  truth  io  Christ  leads  us  directly  into 
spiritual  joy  ;  but  if  we  are  selfish,  and  seeking  only  our  uwa 
good,  if  we  are  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  our  fellow-men, 
then  we  go  into  eternal  or  spiritual  suffering. 

The  force  of  eternal  punishment,  therefore,  is  not  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  never  to  end ;  nor  in  any  doacriptioa, 
however  vivid,  of  outward  physical  torments.  Such  descrip- 
tious  produce  excitement,  agitation,  terror.  But  this  is  not 
conviction.  The  doctrine,  not  being  in  harmoLy  with  the 
attributes  of  God  or  the  nature  of  man,  can  never  be  aiucero 
ly  or  profoundly  believed.  It  is  inwardly  opposed  by  every 
Christian  conviction  in  the  human  soul ;  for  it  is  not  Chris- 
tian, but  Pagan.  It  b  a  relapse  into  Paganism,  an  importa- 
tion of  Pagan  terrors  into  Christianity.  It  degrades  every 
soul  that  teaches  it,  or  that  accepts  it,  in  the  same  way  that 
idolatry  degrades  it.  It  puts  a  veil  between  the  soul  and 
the  true  God. 
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But  the  troe  Christian  doctrine  of  eternal  punishmeut  is, 
that  the  Houl  which  sins  shnll  etei'iially  sufFer ;  that  there  ia 
HU  cteraal  distiDction  between  truth  and  fulsehood,  good  and 
evil ;  thAt  spiritual  distinctions  are  poxitive  and  veal ;  aad 
ihat  evil  ia  not  a  mere  negative  thing,  implying  a  little  less 
of  good,  but  positive,  being  the  state  of  a  soul  which  is  re- 
pelled, not  BtCmcted,  hy  the  divine  goodness ;  which  keeps 
away  from  God,  as  the  shadow  keeps  on  the  aide  of  the  globe 
which  is  away  from  the  sun. 

Again :  eternal  suSerlng  is  the  soffering  of  eternity,  us 
distinguished  from  temporal  suffering,  which  has  its  root  in 
time.  This  is  something  which  comes  from  within,  while 
temporal  auffering  comes  from  without.  Till  man  is  recoH' 
ciled  to  God  by  obedience  and  love,  he  has  the  sentence  of 
death  in  himself.  This  suffering  is  not  arbitrary,  but  fixed 
in  the  nature  of  things.  As  a  sinner,  man  must  be  eternally 
separated  inwardly  from  God,  and  therefore  from  bliss.  His 
liell  is  within  him,  not  without.  And  it  is  also  here,  as  well 
-as  Iiereatler,  since  eternity  is  here,  no  less  than  time. 

In  this  view  of  eternal  punishment,  there  is  on  important 
truth  —  truth  essential  to  the  just  spiritual  growth  of  man. 
It  is  needed  to  resist  the  tendency  to  make  light  of  sin.  It 
is  needed  to  oppose  the  view  which  makes  evil,  as  well  as 
good,  a  natural  growth,  and  teaches  that  all  men  are  on 
tlieir  way  upward,  and  will  ultimately  fall  into  heaven  by 
some  specific  levity.  It  is  needed  to  remind  us  that  we 
must  choose  whom  we  will  serve,  and  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  we  are  at  all  moments  tending  either  upward 
or  downward — either  towards  God  or  away  fiom  him. 

This  i;^  the  great  truth  which  is  oflen  lost  sight  of  by 
Liberal  Christianity,  and  hy  that  easy  optimism  which  de-' 
dares  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right ;  "  but  darkly  taught,  be- 
cause dimly  seen,  hy  Orthodoxy,  Pagan  in  its  form,  there 
is  often  an  essentially  Christian  idea  cornmunioated  by  the 
Orthodox  pulpit.     The  Tagan  form  may  be  neglected  and 
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disbelieved  ;  the  Cbristi&n  impresBion  may  remain.  It  tiglit- 
eas  the  nerves  of  the  soul,  &a  &  cold  bath  invigorates  (he 
bodj  made  laDguid  hy  too  much  warmth  and  ease.  Yet,  oa 
long  as  the  Pi^an  form  remains,  ilie  interior  truth  ia  shoni 
of  its  fnll  power.  Let  us  pray  that  the  truth,  divested  of  ila 
dark  errors,  may  at  last  be  recognized  by  tiie  Gliristiaa 
Church.  For  very  often  the  words  of  a  great  writer  and 
thinker  (who  also  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  the  Orthodox 
form  of  this  doctriue)  recur  to  us  in  these  studies :  "  Few 
see  the  things  themselves,  but  only  the  forms  of  things,  in 
the  mirror  of  reflection,  as  images.  But  we  shall  at  last  see 
the  things  themselves  face  to  face,  as  it  is  said,  and  without 
a  veil,  if  it  please  God,  in  part  before  the  close  of  this  pres- 
ent life,  more  fully  in  the  life  to  come."  • 

§  8.  How  Judgment  hy  Christ  is  connected  laith  Puniak' 
merit.  — To  what  we  have  said  of  judgment  by  Christ,  in  the 
previous  chapter,  we  add  here  some  further  thoughts  in  re- 
gard to  its  connection  with  punishment.  Orthodoxy  makes 
this  connection  arbitrary  and  outward.  For  such  sins,  it 
says,  Qod  has  appointed  such  a  punishment ;  and  the  object 
of  judgment  is  to  glorify  Grod,  by  showing  bow  exact  he  is 
in  finding  out  every  sinoer,  and  fulfilling  liis  every  threat 
against  evil.  But,  according  to  a  l)etter  view,  which  alone 
can  commend  itself  to  minds  of  any  large  range  —  future 
judgment  is  simply  the  act  by  whicli  God  shows  to  a  man 
the  truth  concerning  himself,  so  that  he  can  see  it. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  child  being  asked,  "  What  is  judgment?" 
replied,  "  Judgment  is  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are,  and  to  see 


*  ''  p.ind  lei  Ipaai,  sed  rerun)  ImssineB,  tHaquHiD  in  speeulo,  intuentur:  at 
K>  ipniui.  racle  ad  raoliin,  uc  diduir,  «t  Hbliilo  velu,  visuri  sumug  Uadem  ■!  Dvo 

Jluraet,  lie  Stalu  Uortuoruia  et  KcBur^ullum  TracMtus.  l.ondini.  Typis 
Bt  impciuli  J.  Hooks.  In  vlco  vul},-i>  dleCo  FUet  Stred,  1727.  — No  ooe  liu 
ipokea  more  powerfully  uid  eloqueacly  tlian  he  asuliist  everbisling  pnnlah. 
ment,  psrClcularlr  In  tlu  puasngi;  Ix'^lnnlag  "Xobla  dlOclIe  ei(  oiuaem  cxuen 
bumiuluteia."   p.3t». 
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Ood  as  he  is."  This  is  the  essential  thiag  id  judgment ;  aod 
in  this  senae  Christ  is  declared  "  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  quick 
aud  the  dead  ;  "  thtit  is,  be  judges  us  in  this  world,  aod  will 
jndge  us  in  the  other  world.  Hie  judgments  are  nnt  exter- 
□ul,  sentencing  us  to  external  punishments  ;  but  tliey  are  in- 
terual,  causing  us  to  judge  ourselves.  He  shows  us  what  we 
are.  Whenever  he  comes,  he  comes  to  judgment,  sepnrat' 
iug  the  good  from  the  evil,  testing  the  state  of  the  hearl, 
causing  men  to  go  to  the  right  or  the  lefl.  His  comlnj; 
alwBjs  makes  an  issue  which  cannot  be  avoided ;  calls  upon 
us  lo  decide  which  course  we  shall  take,  what  thing  we  shall 
io,  what  master  we  will  serve.  When  Christ  first  came,  ha 
came  for  judgmeat,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  might 
be  revealed,  —  revealed  to  themselves  and  to  others.  Wher- 
ever he  came,  men  immediately  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
—  becoming  his  disciples,  or  becoming  his  opponents.  Mo 
longer  was  any  compromise  possible  between  truth  and  error, 
between  right  and  wrong.  They  were  obliged  lo  clioose 
which  to  serve;  and  they  chose  according  to  the  inward 
tendency  of  Ibeir  hearts.  They  ivhose  hearts  were  right, 
chose  the  right ;  they  whose  hearts  were  wrong,  chose  the 
wrong. 

Christ  is  thus  the  Judge  of  the  lining  as  well  as  the  deud. 
Oflen  in  our  lives  be  comes  to  us  thus  to  be  our  Judge. 
Every  time  be  calls  upon  us  to  do  anything  for  him,  he  judges 
Ihe  stale  of  our  heart.  Every  time  he  offers  an  opportunity 
to  the  world  of  improvement  or  progress,  ho  judges  the 

When  be  was  on  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  before  Pilate, 
Ihey  were  on  trial,  and  not  he.  When  they  sentenced  him, 
they  condemned  themselves.  During  the  whole  of  those 
dark  hours,  when  Christ  was  buffeted,  spit  upon,  crowned 
with  thorns,  to  the  eyes  of  hd'jgL"  he  was  seen  to  be  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  Caiaphas  and  the  Jewish  priests, 
Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  Judos  Iscariot,  the 
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Jewish  people,  each  ia  tura  received  tlieir  senleace,  and 
passed  to  (he  left  band.  Aad  so  ever  since,  whenever  aoy 
great  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  world  to  decide  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  the  world  lias  pronounced  judgment 
on  itself;  has  gODO  to  the  right  hand  with  the  sheep,  or  to 
Die  loft  hand  with  the  gosts.  .  When  Paul  offered  Cliristian- 
ity  to  the  Jews,  and  they  rejected  it,  he  said  "  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to 
you ;  but  seeing  you  put  it  from  you,  and  judgn  yourselves 
unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."  So 
it  always  is.  Grod  does  not  judge  ns,  nor  Christ;  but  we 
judge  ourselves.  For  this  reason  Jesua  says,  "  If  any  man 
hear  me,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not;  for  I  came  not 
to  judge  the  world."  And  again  he  says,  "  The  word  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day." 
And  yet  again,  "  This  is  the  judgment,  that  light  has  cohm 
into  ihe  world,  and  that  men  Itave  chosen  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 

The  account  of  judgment  (in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew) 
at  Christ's  coming  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  It 
will,  however,  bear  a  little  further  examination.  There  are 
Jiree  different  judgments  indicated  in  the  three  parables  of 
[he  virgins,  thn  talents,  and  the  sheep  and  goats.  The  first 
is  the  judgment  of  opportunity,  the  second  of  work,  the  third 
of  knowledge.  In  the  Gmt  and  second  we  judg^e  ourselves, 
in  the  last  we  are  judged.  These  two  occur  in  time,  the  other 
in  eternity.  The  first  two  are  the  judgments  which  take  plaee 
at  Christ's  coming  here  ;  the  third  ia  the  judgment  of  "  the 
last  day."  The  first  takes  place  whenever  wo  are  "  called  " 
by  a  new  opportunity  ;  the  second  comes  in  all  retribution  ; 
the  third  by  the  inward  revelation  of  God's  truth,  showing 
men  what  they  are,  and  what  God  is.  The  wise  and  foolish 
virgins  represent  those  ivlto  are  invitedlo  receive  Cknatianily ; 
the  servaota  with  the  talents,  believers  who  have  received  it 
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10  different  degreeit ;  and  tbe  natioos  (heatlien,  t&  iOy^')  * 
those  (in  ChristeDdoin  of  outside  of  it)  to  whom  Christianity 
liaa  never  come. 

§  9.  The  Dodrine  of  AnnihUaiion- — This  view  of  the 
Gnid  results  of  moral  evil,  as  destroying  personal  esiatence, 
is  hardly  an  Orthodox  doctrine,  thou^  qiiasi-Orthodos.  It 
U  the  refuge  of  that  class  of  miuds  which  are  unable  to  ac- 
cept UDirersal  restoration  on  the  one  side,  or  everlasting  pun- 
JshineBt  on  the  other.  To  them  a  large  number  of  human 
beings  seem  "  too  good  for  banning,  and  too  bad  for  bless- 
ing," and  in  tiieir  opinion  will  be  suffered  quietly  to  drop  out 
of  conscious  existence.  The  analogies  of  nature,  in  which 
out  erf  many  seeds  and  many  eggs  produced,  only  a  few  attain 
tn  the  condition  of  planls  and  animals,  tend  to  confirm  this 
view.  The  state  of  human  character  here  appears  also  to 
favor  it,  since  multitudes  pass  out  of  this  world  in  an  unde- 
veli^ed  condition,  seeming  wholly  to  have  failed  of  the  end 
of  their  being.  The  chief  scriptural  argument  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  ia  found  in  the  assumption  that  "life  throngh 
Christ"  is  equivalent  to  continued  conscious  existence,  and 

■  I>  K  not  rSBirkible  (aa  •bawlDg'  how  Ultle  Uia  Mew  Teatonkenl  hM  u  jet 

bcca  really  Btudled)  Ihnt  there  sliould  be  bo  meny  ditcuBBloiiB  is  Ui  the  future 
doDiD  oCthe  \Bithen,  when  Jetat  hlmaelf  here  dlitlnctlr  lella  ui  what  It  will  be. 
-  The  word  ISrii  Is  the  onljr  ■wtiri  In  tbe  New  TeitMoent  whioh  Is  erer  translated 
fteo/ftmi  whereier  the  word  hfalhen  ocoura  In  our  Bible,  it  Is  alwaja  this. 
Jesus  teaches  Ihsl  the  hesthea  (laside  sad  outside  of  Clirlsteudam)  will  t>e 
Judged  aeeordlag  to  Ouir  humanity,  their  obedience  to  the  law  writteu  In  tbeir 
hearts;  and  be  shows  that  tbla  la  coluctdent  with  the  law  of  Christianity.  So, 
when  the  Church  of  Enylsnd  saya  (in  Its  iMb  article)  that  "they  alao  are  t« 
be  had  aMorsed  tbat  presome  to  say  that  ejery  man  ahall  be  saved  by  tbe  Inw 
or  sect  be  profeaseth,  ao  tbat  be  be  dlli^fnt  to  IVame  hia  life  according  to  that 
liw  and  tbe  Usbt  of  nature;"  it  denounces  tbla  ourae  on  Christ  himself,  and 
ibna  prove*  conclDilTdy  tbat  it  ii  not  Hpeildne  by  the  S)ilrlt  of  God,  Bince 
•  ut  mas,  apf  aking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  callcth  Jcsub  accursed."  (1  Car.l2:3.) 
This  comes  ol  the  habit  [happily  less  common  now  than  formerly]  of  tbrowlug 
^>nt  curses  at  random,  against  Ihoae  who  differ  tram  our  opiniona.  Some  of 
Ibem  may  thus,  acoldenlaily,  hit  the  Maater  himself.  It  Is,  perhapa,  of  less 
aDdsequeitce  that  this  BDSthenui  also  touches  the  npoatlfl  Paul,  who  deol area  that 
tbe  beatben  who  hare  not  the  law  are  a  law  to  ibemselieB  when  they  do 
tlgbt,*ad  areabaolred  by  tboir  oonaclenoe.    (Rom. Si H.) 
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that  "  death  "  as  the  pnaishntent  of  sin,  ib  equiTaleat  to  aiw 
nihilatioD.  We  have  eo  fully  discussed  the  meaaiog  of  these 
terms  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  it  is  uot  desirable  to  argue 
this  point  here.  We  agree  with  the  Orthodox  view,  aud  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  annihilationists  on  this  point.  The  God 
of  the  gospel  is  the  Father  of  all  his  childreu  — of  the  weakest, 
feeblest,  and  most  sinful.  If  he  is  the  God  of  all,  then  be  is 
"  the  God,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  to 
liim."  Indian  tribes  and  heathen  nations  may  be  willing 
that  the  sickly  infants,  and  those  worn  with  age,  should 
perish ;  they  may  expose  female  infants,  thinking  them  not 
worth  bringing  up ;  but  Christian  nations  establish  schools 
and  hospitals  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane,  the  in- 
ebriates, the  idiotic.  If  we,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
care  for  the  weak,  undeveloped,  and  vegetative  natures,  how 
much  more  shall  their  Father  in  heaven  care  for  them  !  The 
doctrine  of  annihilation  rests  fundamentally  on  a  Pagan  view 
of  God. 

§  10,  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  BesioraHon. — This  opin- 
ion has  its  roots,  we  think,  in  the  gospel.  It  has  prevailed 
in  the  church  from  the  earliest  times,  having  been  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Origen,  and  a  great  Dumber  of  eminent 
church  fathers  and  doctors.  What  more  Christian  word  has 
come  lo  us  from  the  earliest  centuries  than  the  cry  out  of  the  • 
heart  of  the  great  Alexandrian  teacher,  "  My  Saviour,  even 
now,  mourns  for  my  sins.  My  Saviour  cannot  be  happy 
while  I  remain  in  my  iniquity.  He  does  uot  wish  to  drink 
the  cup  of  joy  alone  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  he  is  waiting 
till  we  shall  come  and  join  him  there."  • 

Our  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  consider  the  Orthodox 
view,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  extensive 
argument  concerning  universal  salvation.    We  will  only  here 

•  Origen,  nomil.  In  Levlt.  7:1.  "Salrstor  meug  lugpt  etiitm  nuac  peccatm 
mea;  galvator  meui  laUrl  dod  pocesl,  ilonec  o^  Id  InlqnlMte  permutao. 
Bon  vnlt  ului  In  reipio  Del  bitwrc  viaam  lelltlBe  —  nas  eitpecut." 
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indicBle  the  geueral  scriptural  evidence  in  its  support,  Tba 
klteroative  to  the  Orthodox  view  of  everlasting  punishment 
is  not,  as  we  have  ahown,  neceesnnly  Universaliam.  It  may 
be  aunihilatioQ,  or  it  may  be,  under  the  name  of  eternal  puu- 
iebmeDt,  a  n^ative  evil,  being  the  privation  of  the  highest 
kind  of  fasppiness.  Still,  it  seema  proper  to  suggest,  if  only 
very  briefly,  some  reasons  given  by  Uuiversalists  for  their 
belief. 

lu  the  Epistles  of  Paul  there  are  five  or  six  passages, 
which  appear  to  teach,  or  to  imply,  an  ultimate  restoration 
of  salvation  of  all  moral  beings.     Among  them  are  these:  — 

1.  Eph.  1 : 9,  10.  "  Having  made  known  to  us  the  mys- 
tery of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  ho 
hath  purposed  in  himself,  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  iu  one  all  things 
in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaTen  and  which  are  on  earth, 
even  in  him." 

The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  "  riches  of  God's  grace," 
wherein  "  he  bath  abounded  toward  us,"  and  gives  as  the 
proof  this  revelation  made  in  Christ  of  a  great  mystery— 
that  "  io  the  dispensation  [economy]  of  the  fulness  of  times  " 
he  might  bring  into  one  (under  one  head)  "all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth."  The  idea  of  the  passage  seems  evi- 
dently to  be  that  iu  the  economy,  or  order,  of  the  divine 
plan,  which  extends  through  indefinite  periods  of  time,  all 
things  shall  be  united  under  one  head  in  Christ.  But  if 
brought  under  one  head  (as  the  Greek  word  signifies),  then 
all  become  Christians,  all  "in  heaven  and  earth."  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  plain  statement  of  a  universal  res- 
toration. 

As  such,  Olshausen,  one  of  the  most  Orthodox  of  commen- 
tators, regards  it.  He  rejects  all  the  explanations  oflered  by 
the  advocates  of  everlasting  punishment  as  unsatisfactory. 
"  It  cannot  be  disputed,"  he  says,  "  that  in  it  thci  restoration 
of  all  things  seems  to  be  again  favored  —  a  view  which  Paul 
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ID  general,  as  haa  already  been  remarked  (on  Rom.  11 :  32 ; 
1  Cor.  Ifi ;  24  ;  Gai.  3 :  32)  says  Htore  to  sQpport  than  the 
otber  writers  of  the  Xew  Testtraient."  OhKauBeD  declares 
the  intai^iretatioas  which  suppose  a  merely  exteiDol  subjeo- 
tionof  the  world  to  Chriet  tobe  entirely  inadequate,  and  have 
left  nnresolTed  the  principal  difficulty,  which  is,  **  bow  Paul 
could  Bay  that  all  liaT«  a  share  in  redamptioa,  if  he  held  the 
common  view  that  the  numberless  hosts  of  angels  who  fell, 
oloDg  with  tite  far  greatest  part  of  mankind  (Matt.  7 :  13, 
14)  are  eternally  damned,  and  thus  shut  oat  fh>m  the  har- 
mony of  the  nniverse.  The  defenders  of  universal  restora- 
tion, says  Olshausea,  "  understand  the  barmoay  of  the 
nniTcrse  seriously,  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  seem,  accord- 
ing to  that,  to  be  here  in  the  right." 

2.  Fkil.  2 :  d,  10.  "  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
and  that  every  tongue  should  cnnfeBsthatJasus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Here  we  have  "  thing*  «»- 
der  Ike  earth"  (kutojfAivIo)!')  added  to  "things  ia  heaven  and 
on  earth."  This  word  only  occurs  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  by  BreUchueider  (Lex.  Man.)  translated  "  sub- 
terranean" or  "  infernal,"  and  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hades,  wiUi  a  relerence  to  Origen,  who  uses  tfae  word  in 
relation  to  die  demons.  De  Wette  applies  the  language  (o 
angels,  living  men,  and  tJie  dead.  At  aH  events,  it  i^penrs 
to  include  all  moral  beings,  and  to  declare  that  tlie  whole 
human  race  shall  bow  to  Christ,  and  acc^)t  him  as  Mnstrr, 
But  this  cannot  mean  a  merely  outward  submission,  fiw  siich 
a  forced  and  reluctant  homage  would  bring  little  honor  to 
God,  nor  be  worth  such  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  apos- 
tle. It  must  therefore  mean  that  all  men,  not  only  all  who 
DOW  live,  but  all  who  have  lived,  shall  finally  become  Cbri^ 
tians  and  enter  into  t^  glory  of  God. 
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3.  Col.  1 :  20.  "  And,  having  ntfk^e  peitce  hy  the  blood 
of  the  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  atl  things  to  himself;  by 
him,  I  say,  wbetlier  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in 
heaven."  Here  a  new  feature  is  added  to  the  statement  by 
the  word  "  recondle,"  whioh  evidently  espressea  the  entire 
ccniTereioD  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  of  hnmaa  beings,  to 
the  Uw  of  Christ. 

4.  1  Cor.  15 :  22.  *'  As  in  Adam  all  die,  ev«n  so  in 
Christ  shaU  all  be  made  alive."  The  *'  all "  must  bo  as  ex> 
tensive  on  one  side  as  the  other.  Now,  whether  the  death 
in  Adam  be  physical  or  moral,  whether  it  mean  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  earthly  body,  or  tlie  loss  <d  inoocesce  by  sin,  it 
certainly  includes  all  human  beings,  in  the  fullest  sense.  All 
men  die,  and  all  men  sin.  It  would  therefore  seem  tfaat  the 
other  "  all"  must  be  quite  as  comprehensive.  It  mast  include 
all  human  beings.  Atl  men  shall  "  be  made  alive  in  Christ." 
But  this  cannot  mean  a  mere  physical  immortality,  or  an 
immortality  in  misery  ;  for  one  oannot  be  said  to  be  "  alive 
in  Christ"  wbo  is  suffering  endless  torment.  To  be  "alive 
in  Christ"  means  to  be  sjMritually  alive,  for  "  be  thK  bath 
tlie  Sou  hath  life." 

5.  1  Cor.  24 :  28.  In  this  passage  Fant  declares  that  all 
enemies  shall  be  subject  to  Christ.  But  this,  again,  cannot 
mean  a  forced  submission,  for  that  is  in  no  sense  being  sub- 
ject to  Christ.  Ckrief*  sobjects  are  willing  subjects.  It 
therefore  must;  mean  that,  finally,  all  human  beings  siuJl  be- 
come  Christian  in  conviotion  and  in  heart. 

'Iltese  five  texts  from  the  ejiostle  Paul  seem  to  us  very 
pliun  and  ooodusive  as  to  his  opinions.  But  pertiaps  the 
strongest  evidence  in  proof  of  a  universal  restoration  is  to  be 
found  in  Christ's  own  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  For  in 
this  the  genuine  spirit  and  purpoiie  of  the  gospel  is  shown  to 
be  that  God  n&vei'  loses  his  fatherly  love  for  his  rebellions  and 
lost  children.  On  the  contrary,  his  heart  yearns  towards 
then)  with  a  more  earnest  affection  than  towards  the  holy  and 
33« 
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good.  The  prodigal  son  tepreseuls  those  who  are  "  dead  in 
sin."  (Luke  15 :  24^2.)  The  parable  teaches  that  God  loves 
them  all  ihe  while  they  are  away,  and  that  "  there  is  more 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repeateth  than  over  ninety 
and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance."  Now,  if 
God  loves  the  sinners  thus  whose  bodies  are  yet  alive,  does 
he  cease  to  love  them  when  the  bodily  change  takes  place 
which  we  call  death  ?  Does  his  nature  change  then  ?  And 
if  not,  does  it  ever  change  ?  Afler  millions  of  years,  if  they 
have  been  lost  and  dead  eo  long,  has  his  love  become  weary 
of  waiting,  or  does  "  his  mercy  endure  forever  "  ? 

To  us  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son  is  t4)  be  taken  as  a  true  statement  of  the  feeling  of  God 
towards  every  sinner,  that  every  sinner  mnst  at  last  be 
brought  back  by  the  mighty  power  of  this  redeeming  love. 
The  power  of  the  human  will  to  resist  God  is  indeed  indefi- 
nite ;  bnt  the  power  of  love  is  infinite.  Sooner  or  later,  then, 
in  the  economy  of  the  ages,  all  siauers  muat  come  back,  in 
penitence  and  shame,  to  their  Father's  honse,  saying,  "  Make 
us  as  thy  hired  servantA."  If  so,  if  universal  restoration  does 
not  mean  primarily  restoration  to  outward  happiness,  but  to 
inward  obedience,  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  doctrine  may  be  so 
stated  as  to  be  a  new  motive  for  present  repentance  and  obedi- 
ence. May  we  not  say  to  the  sinner.  You  may  resist  God 
tonlay,  to-morrow,  for  a  million  years  ;  bnt,  sooner  or  later, 
yon  miut  return,  obey,  repent,  and  submit?  God  will 
spare  no  means  to  bring  you.  His  love  to  you  requires  him 
to  use  all  methods,  all  terrors,  all  snffering.  The  "  worm 
that  never  dies,"  the  "  fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  the 
"  outer  darkness,"  —  these  are  all  blessed  means,  in  the  provir 
dence  of  the  Almighty,  to  bring  the  sinner  back  to  a  sense  of 
his  evil  state.  In  the  other  world,  as  in  this  world,-  God 
will  "  chasten  us,  not  for  bis  pleasnre,  but  for  onr  profit, 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness." 
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CHAPTEE    Xy. 

TBB  CHEISTIAN  CHURCH. 


§  1.  The  Quftlum  tlaled.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting 
qaestioDS  of  the  preseot  time,  ia  practical  theology,  conceroa 
the  nature,  authority,  organizatiOD,  functions,  and  future  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  interest  ia  this  subject  has  re- 
cently  much  revived,  in  coDsequeoco  of  a  reaction  towards 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  High  Church  view.  This  has  ap- 
peared in  the  tendency  among  Protestants  to  join  the  Cath- 
olic  Church  as  the  only  true  and  saving  Church  of  Christ. 
The  same  tendency  has  taken  into  the  Church  of  England, 
and  into  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  those 
who  were  not  ready  to  go  as  far  as  Borne.  It  is  therefore 
important  and  useful  to  ask,  What  is  the  truth  and  what  the 
error  in  the  diflereut  views  concerning  tlie  Church  ?  These 
differ  very  widely.  The  Boman  Catholics  declare  that  theirs 
is  the  only  true  Church,  and  that  out  of  it  is  no  salvation. 
Many  Protestants  reply  ttiat  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli 
is  Antichrist,  and  the  only  true  Churches  are  those  which 
bold  the  Evangelical  or  Orthodox  creed.  The  Swedenbor- 
gians  say  that  the  Old  Church  came  to  an  end  in  1758,  and 
that  since  then  the  New  Church  has  token  its  place.  Final- 
ly, a  considerable  number  of  persons  maintain  that  all  these 
churches  are  worse  than  useless,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  come  out,  and  be  separate  from  them  all. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  need  of  any  church,  bat  would 
substitute  for  it  societies  for  special  purposes,  —  lyceums  and 
literary  dubs  for  purposes  of  mental  instructioa;  temperance 
societies,  peace  societies,  and  other  associations  for  moral 
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puTposes ;  anil  Odd-Fellows  association  a,  Masonic  aasocia- 
tiooa,  and  clubs  for  social  purposes. 

The  question  theti  is,  la  a  Christian  Church  needed  for  the 
permanent  wants  of  man?  Whs  such  a  Church  establiBhed 
by  Christ?  If  so,  which  Church  ia  it?  And  what  U  ti»  be 
its  future  character  and  mode  of  orgauization  7 

It  is  scarcely  necessai^  to  discuss  here  the  abstract  ques- 
tion—  Is  a  church  an  essential  want  of  man,  so  as  to  be 
needed  by  him  forever?  It  is  enough  to  show  that  a  church 
is  needed  now,  tuid  will  be*  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Every 
religion  has  had  'Ha  church.  No  sooner  does  a  new  idea 
arise,  than  it  is  incorporated  in  some  outward  union.  The 
new  wine  is  put  into  new  bottles.  Confucius  has  his  church, 
Mohammed  has  bis  church ;  even  Mormonism  and  Spiritualism 
have  established  their  churches.  The  Christian  Church  arose 
immediately  afler  the  ascension  of  Jesus ;  it  came  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  horn  not  of  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God.  It  has  continued  ever  since,  in  ever-varying  forme, 
but  one  undying  body.  Other  iosUtutlons  have  risen  and 
passed  away.  The  Roman  empire  has  disappeared.  The 
barbarous  nations  overflowed  Europe,  and  then  were  civil- 
ized. Christianized,  and  absorbed  into  the  Christian  Church, 
Protestantism  separated  from  Romanism,  but  the  Church  re- 
mained in  both.  Other  sects,  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
Quaker,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Swedeuborgian,  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  separated  from  the  main  Protestant  bidy,  but  ea4^ 
tocA  with  it  the  church  ;  each  has  its  own  church.  Eveu 
the  Quakers,  the  most  unchurched  apparently  of  any,  who 
renounced  the  visible  ministry,  and  the  visible  sacraments, 
made  themselves  presently  into  the  most  compact  church  of 
all.  So  the  word  continues  evermore  to  be  made  flesh.  So 
all  spirit  presently  becomes  incarnate  in  body.  The  body  is 
outward  and  visible ;  the  spirit  inward  and  invisible.  Both 
are  necessary  to  the  life,  growth,  and  active  influence  of  the 
gospd.     Withont  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  tlie  body  would 
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be  good  for  notbiag ;  it  would  be  only  a  corpse.  Without 
the  body  of  Christianity,  the  apirit  would  be  comparatively 
ioactive ;  it  would  be  only  a  ghost.  A  body  without  spirit 
corrapts  and  is  offensive ;  ft  spirit  without  body  ia  inopera- 
tive and  alarming.  Through  body  alone  the  spirit  cao  aut ; 
through  spirit  alone  the  body  can  live. 

Without  asking,  therefcnre,  for  any  other  authority  for  the 
Charch,  than  its  adaptation  to  human  wants,  we  may  safely 
■ay,  diat  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  we  can  diBpeoee 
with  churdiM.  Yon  cannot  overthrow  the  churches,  not  the 
weakest  of  them,  by  any  agency  you  can  use ;  for  all  came 
up  to  meet  and  supply  a  want  of  the  human  soul.  They  are 
built  on  that  rock.  What  will  you  put  in  their  place?  A  )y- 
cenra?  A  debating  society?  A  reform  club?  What  are  you 
to  say  to  the  souls  of  men,  bungering  and  thirsting  for  God  ? 
What  to  the  sinner,  borne  down  by  the  mighty  weight  of 
transgression  ?  What  to  the  dying  man,  who  knows  not  how 
to  prepuv  to  meet  his  God?  We  need  the  Church  of  Christ 
—  the  Church'whose  great  aim  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  to 
renew  and  regenerate  the  sonl  from  ita  foundation,  to  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil,  and  the  very  souud  of  whose 
bell,  rolling  Ha  waves  of  music  over  the  sleeping  hills  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  is  worth  more  to  the  soul  than  a  thousaod 
lyceums  and  debating  societies. 

No ;  the  Church  is  not  to  be  destroyed ;  it  is  to  be  renewed 
with  ft  deeper  and  fuller  life.  We  want  a  better  Church,  no 
doubt — one  more  free  in  its  thought,  more  active  iu  itschar- 
ity,  with  more  of  brotherhood  in  it.  We  want  an  apostolic 
Church,  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
theological  preaching  which  satiafied  our  parents  is  not  what 
we  wish  now.  Wo  need  Christiauitj  applied  to  life  —  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state.  A  better  Church,  no 
donbt,  is  needed ;  but  we  want  the  churches  fulfilled,  not  de- 
stroyed. 

S  2.    Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Church — Soman  CathoUa 
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and  Bigh  Church.  —  Admitting,  then,  the  permanency  of  thfl 
Cliriatian  Church,  we  next  aak,  '■^  What  is  its  true  form  ?  "  or, 
"  Which  is  the  true  Church  ?  "  or,  agaio,  to  state  it  in  another 
waj,  "  Is  the  form  of  the  Church  permnnent,  or  onlj  its  sub- 
Btance?  Is  any  union  for  Christian  purposes,  for  worship 
and  work,  a  Church,  or  must  it  be  found  iu  some  particular 
Di^uic  form?"  To  this  questioa  Itomanism  aud  High 
Church  Episcopacy  reply,  "  It  must."  The  rest  of  Prot- 
estantism answers,  "No."  Bomanism  says — Jesus  es- 
tablished an  essential  form  for  his  Church,  as  well  as  an 
essential  substance.  The  true  Church  is  an  organization  aa 
well  defined  as  any  corporation  for  secular  purposes.  It  haa 
the  monopoly  of  saving  souls,  a  patent  right  of  communicat- 
ing spiritual  life,  wliich  cannot  lawfully  be  infringed  by  any 
other  corporation.  This  right  was  originally  bestowed  on 
St.  Peter,  and  has  been  transmitted  by  him  to  his  successors, 
bishops  of  Borne.  The  proof  is  in  the  original  deed  of  gift, 
"  Tiiou  art  Peter,"  &a.,  and  in  the  regularity  of  the  succes- 
aion  of  subsequent  bishops. 

"  According  to  the  Catholic  dogma,"  says  Guericke,'  "  the 
Church  is  an  outward  community,  by  which  all  communion 
with  Christ  is  conditioned  and  mediated.  This  outward 
community  is  the  true  Church,  with  the  signs  of  unity,  uni- 
versality, apostoUcity,  and  holiness,  and  is  both  the  only  in- 
fallible Church,  and  only  one  which  can  save  the  soul." 
This  Church,  according  to  Bellarmiue,  is  a  wholly  visible  and 
outward  association ;  as  much  so  as  the  kingdom  of  France 
or  republic  of  Venice. f  According  to  Moehler,  {  the  Church 
"  is  the  visible  community  of  believers,  founded  by  Christ, 
in  which,  by  means  of  an  enduring  apostleship,  &c.,  the 
works  wrought  by  him  during  his  earthly  life  ore  continued 

*  Qnerkke,  Cbrlit.  Sjmbollk,  ;  70. 

t  £<MlPBla  enlm  ert  mtui  homlaam  iU  rlilbllli  et  palpatillli  at  Mt  «Btr.a 
popnll  Uominl,  Tel  regnum  OilllK,  lat  reipublln  Venetorui 
Eedea.  Ulllt.  c.  2. 

t  Mocbler.  SymboUsn,  f  X. 
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to  the  eod  of  the  world."  The  Koman  Catholic  idea  is  sf  a 
visible  Church  ou\y,  and  not  of  a  Church  a,t  once  visible  and 
invisible,  which  is  the  Protestaut  notinn.  It  ia  composed  of 
good  and  bad,  while  the  Protestant  notion  makes  the  true 
Church  consist  only  of  the  regenerate.* 

The  chief  refutation  of  this  claim  of  the  Bomish  Churcli  ta 
fo  be  found  in  the  very  TostDeas  of  ita  assumption.  Assum- 
ing itself  to  be  the  only  true  Church,  and  the  only  one  founded 
by  Christ,  we  of  raiurse  require  full  and  exact  evidence  in 
proof  of  its  assertion.  It  must  prove,  (I.)  That  Jesus 
founded  an  outward  Church  of  this  lund;  (2.)  That  he  made 
Peter  its  head  ;  (3.)  That  he  gave  Peter  power  to  continue 
his  authority  to  his  successors;  (4.)  That  the  bishops  of 
Rome  are  the  successors  of  Peter;  (5.)  That  this  succession 
has  been  perfect  and  uninterrupted ;  (G.)  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  m  infallible,  and  has  never  committed  any 
mistake ;  (7.)  That  it  ta  Catholic,  and  includes  all  true 
Christians  ;  (8.)  That  it  is  at  one  with  itself,  having  never 
known  divisions  ;  (9.)  That  it  is  the  only  holy  Church,  bear- 
ing the  fruits  of  Christian  character  in  a  quality  and  quantity 
.  which  no  other  Cburch  can  rival.  If  any  one  of  these  nine 
propositions  fail,  the  whole  claim  of  Rome  falls  prostrate. 
But  they  aU  fail,  not  one  being  snscaptible  of  proof.  It  can- 
not be  made  to  appear  that  Jesua  ever  intended  to  found  a 
Church  having  such  a  monopoly  of  salvation ;  nor  that  the. 
ajwslle  Peter  was  ever  placed  at  its  head,  with  supreme  au- 
lliorily;i-  uor,  if  he  bad  this  authority,  that  he  ever  was 
bishop  of  Eome ;  nor,  if  he  were,  that  he  transmitted  his 
authority  to  hb  successors  ;  nor,  if  he  did,  that  the  bishops 
of  Home  are  his  successors  ;  nor,  if  they  are,  that  the  succes- 

*  "  Bouoi  et  mHloc  ad  eoclftUm  pertlacrc  CBtholliiB  fides  Ters  ct  oanBtEDtt* 
■IBrBUK."    Cat.  Rota. 

t  Tbe  cblef  paasaea  In  proof  of  thJa,  as  !■  veil  knotra,  li  Matt.  Ifl :  18,  II 
'■ihuu  lat  Feter,"  ta.  But  e>en  Au^fuBtlae,  tbe  greut  light  of  tUe  Lnlif 
Cburcb,  ESfB  Out  '•  Peter  woa  not  Ib^^  Kock,  but  CIirlF.t  wiu  tbe  Kaei. 
'Neauder,  rol.  U.  p.  IM.)  Tbe  sHme  power  wna  given  to  ttia  otber  apoBtlaa, 
UUb.lSilN.    Jotiu;iU:23.    BMv.il-.H. 
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aioa  ha»  been  UDbrokeo ;  oor  that  the  church  has  been  acta- 
alljT  iDfallible ;  nor  that  it  iucludea  all  true  Cbristiaos ;  nor 
that  it  has  been  free  from  BcbUms ;  nor  that  it  has  alwaya 
been  so  pure  and  holy  as  to  show  that  Romanism  is  emi- 
nently Christian,  and  Protestantism  not  so.  The  chain  of 
proof,  therefore,  which,  if  one  link  parted,  would  b«  a  broken 
chain,  is  broken  at  even/  link,  and  canuot  carry  convictioa 
to  any  unbiassed  mind. 

In  a  little  work  lately  publbhed  in  France  by  the  Prote»- 
taut  Pastor,  Mr.  Bost,*  the  author  gives  us  a  reason  for  not 
being  a  Catholic,  that  while  the  Church  colls  on  us  to  sub- 
mit to  its  authority,  it  cannot  tell  where  the  authority  resides-f 
The  Ultramontanes  place  it  in  the  person  of  the  pope ;  but 
the  Gallicans  have  never  admitted  this  idea,  and  place  the 
supreme  aulhority  in  a  universal  council. 

Besides,  what  sort  of  infallibility  is  that  which  has  tolerated 
the  Inquisition,  applauded  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre, 
preached  crusades  against  the  heretics  in  France,  massacred 
the  Protestants  in  tlolland,  burned  ten  thouBaads  at  tlis  stake 
in  Spain  7  If  it  be  said  that  Protestants  also  have  persecuted, 
we  reply,  that  they  did  it  against  their  own  principles,  but 
that  the  Catholics  persecuted  in  accorUancB  with  theirs  ;  and 
that  the  Church  which  claims  exclusive  infallibility  and  holi- 
ness has  no  right  to  excuse  itself  becaiue  it  hat  done  no  ioorte 
than  those  which  it  deDOuncea  as  being  in  error  and  siu. 

§  3.  The  Frotealant  Orthodox  Idea  of  the  Ckurch.  —  Prot- 
estantism does  not  claim  for  its  Church  exclusive  holiness  or 
infallibility.  It  defines  the  Church  to  be  "  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  aud 
llie  sacraments  duly  administered."  I     Why,  then,  the  reac- 

•  Ijt  rratentBTitl ime  Liberal  par  IR  Pasteur  B< 
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tioa  towards  Eomanism?  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  passiva 
elemeut  in  inau  —  the  wish  to  be  governed,  the  weariness  of 
indepeDdent  thought,  which  led  Wordsworth  to  say,  — 

'•H«t!ili  uDBhirtered  A^edota  Urea,"  — 

aad  which,  in  "Van  Artevelde,"  declnres  that, — 


and  partly  because  the  IVoteatant  Churches  are  oflen  lesa 
active  and  diligent  in  the  practical  part  of  Christian  work 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurchcs.  Instead  of  a  manly 
IVoteslantism,  they  give  us  a  diluted  Catholicism.  They  in- 
sist on  a  creed  which  has  neither  antiquity  nor  authority  to 
recoLnmend  it,  on  sacraments  that  are  no  real  sacraments, 
but  only  symbols,  and  on  a  ritual  which  haa  neither  the 
beauty  nor  variety  of  the  Roman  worship. 

What  does  the  Protestant  Church  propose  to  itself  as  ita 
end?  To  produce  an  abstract  piety,  instead  of  a  concrete 
piety — not  a  piety  embodied  in  life  and  conduct,  but  taking 
only  the  form  of  an  inward  experience.  If  the  churches 
ahould  set  themsalves  the  work  of  feeding  the  hungry  and 
clothing  the  naked,' of  removing  the  vices  and  crimes  of  men, 
of  helping  the  outcasts  and  visiting  the  prisoners,  they  would 
have  a  more  living  piety  growing  out  of  this  active  charity. 
Their  prayer  meetings  would  be  much  more  vigorous  when 
thoy  prayed  in  order  to  work,  than  when  they  pray  iu  order  to 
pray.  Men  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  Church  because 
they  are  pious,  but  in  order  to  become  pious  by  doing  Cliris- 
tian  work.  By  loving,  practically,  the  brother  they  have 
seen,  tJiey  would  come  to  love  God,  whom  they  have  nut 

Again :  the  Protestant  Church  feebly  imitates  the  aristocr 

racy  of  the  Romish  Church.    In  order  lo  conquer  Romanism, 

we  must  go  on  and  leave  tt  behind,  seeking  sometLing  better, 

and  finding  some  more  excellent  way.    Now,  the  Bin  of 

SI 
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;  iCfi  ariatocracy ;  Protestant! am  ought,  then,  to 
give  us,  in  ita  Church,  a  Christian  democracy.  But  it  keeps 
up  the  peruicioiis  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  mak' 
ing  the  clergy  a  aepurate  class,  and  bo  justifying  Milton's 
complaint  that  (he  "  Presbyter  is  only  the  old  priest  written 
large."  It  makes  a  distinction  between  men  and  women  iu 
tlie  Church,  not  encouraging  the  latter  to  speak  or  to  vote. 
It  makes  a  distinction  betweea  the  rich  aud  poor,  selling  its 
pews  to  those  who  can  buy  them,  and  leaving  those  who  are 
unable  to  do  so  outside  of  the  sanctuary.  It  makes  a  dis- 
tinction  between  Orthodox  and  heretics,  excluding  the  latter, 
instead  of  ioTiting  them  in  where  their  errors  might  be  cor- 
rected. Aud  finally,  it  makes  an  unchristian  distiuction 
between  good  people  and  bad  people ;  for  while  Jesus,  its 
Master,  made  himself  the  friend  of  publicana  and  aianers,  the 
Church  too  oilen  turns  to  them  the  cold  shoulder,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  cured  by  the  law,  and  not  the  gospel. 

The  following  saying  of  a  saint  of  the  desert.  Abbot  Agatho, 
b  reported  by  Dr.  Newman,  who  tells  it  as  something  wise 
and  good.  It  seema  to  us  to  illustrate,  with  much  naiveli, 
the  tendency  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Orthodoxy,  to 
put  right  opinion  above  right  conduct. 

"  It  was  heard  by  some  that  Abbot  Agatho  possessed  the 
gift  of  discrimiuation.  Therefore,  lo  make  trial  of  his  tem- 
per, they  said  to  him,  '  We  are  told  that  you  are  sensual  and 
haughty.'  He  answered,  <  That  is  just  it.'  They  said  agaio, 
*  Are  you  not  that  Agatho  who  has  such  a  foul  tongue?*  He 
answered,  '  I  am  he.'  Then  ihey  said,  '  Are  not  you  Agatho 
(he  tieretie  t '  He  made  answer,  '  No.'  Then  they  asked  him 
why  he  had  been  patieut  of  so  much,  but  would  not  put  up 
with  this  last.  He  answered,  '  By  those  I  was  but  casting 
on  me  evil ;  but  by  this  I  should  be  severing  me  from  Grod.' " 

According,  therefore,  to  Agatho  and  Dr.  Newman,  the 
tongue  "  which  is  set  on  Are  of  hell,"  does  not  separate  ua 
from  God,  but  an  error  of  opinion  does.     Pride,  "which 
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comes  before  a  fall,"  and  sensuality,  which  makes  of  a  man  a 
bsast,  do  not  come  between  the  soul  and  God  so  much  as  an 
bouest  error  of  opiuion. 

The  Protestant  Church  fails  to  overcome  the  Catholic 
Church  only  by  being  too  much  like  the  latter.  With  Prot- 
estant ideas,  we  have  semi-Catholic  Churches.  We  cluini 
as  our  fundamental  principle  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  then  denounce  and  exclude  those  wbo  differ  from  us. 
We  claim  that  the  soul  is  not  to  be  saved  by  monkish  eectu- 
sion,  by  going  away  from  the  world ;  and  yet  wo  do  not 
preach  and  carry  out  in  our  church-action  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  tbeir  souls.  When  the 
Protestant  Church  work  gets  more  into  harmony  with  Prot- 
estant ideas,  we  shall  then  see  fewer  relapies  into  Komanism. 

S  4.  Chruft  Idea  of  a  Church,  or  ike  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
—  The  Roman  Catholics  having  made  the  visible  Church,  or 
outward  Christian  community,  the  central  idea  of  Christian- 
ity, and  having  changed  this  into  a  close  corporation  of 
priests,  it  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  Protestants  should  go  too 
far  in  another  direction.  Accordingly,  the  central  idea  in 
Protestantism  is  not  the  Church,  but  the  salvation  of  the 
soul ;  not  social,  but  personal  religion ;  not  the  Christian 
conmiunity,  but  personal  development ;  not  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  here,  but  heaven  in  a  future  life.  Yet  it  is  true,  and 
has  been  shown  lately  with  great  power,"  that  the  direct  and 
immediate  object  of  Jesus  was  to  establish  a  community  of 
believers.  This  was  implied  in  his  being  the  Christ,  —  for 
the  Christ  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — 
and  the  kingdomof  heaven  was  to  be  an  earthly  and  human  in- 
stitution.  Jesus  took  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  was 
announced  by  the  prophets ;  purified,  developed,  deepened, 
and  widened  it ;  and  it  resulted  in  his  varied  descriptions 
of  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  phrase,  ia  the  mouth  of 
Jesns,  expresses  essentially  what  we  mean  by  "  the  Church." 
•  In  tlia  renukable  work  "  Ecce  Honw 
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This  will  appear  more  plaialy  if  we  buiq  np  the  priacipal 
meaiiiDgfl  of  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  God  "  in  the  New  Tes- 
tameot.     It  is,  — 

1.  Sofnelhing  near  ai  hand, 

Mark  1 :  15.  "  The  kiogdam  of  God  U  at  band."  Luke 
9  :  27.  "  There  are  some  staadiag  here  who  shall  not  taate 
of  death  till  thej  see  the  kiogdom  of  God."  Mark  9:1. 
'^  There  be  some  of  them  which  stand  here  which  shall  not 
taete  of  death  till  Ihey  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
will  I  power." 

2.  It  vi<u  already  beginning, 

Luke  17  :  20.  "  And  when  he  was  demanded  of  Uie  Phar- 
ieees  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  be  answered 
them  and  said,  TBe  kingdom  of  God  cometfa  not  with  ol>* 
aervation,  neither  shall  thcj  say,  Lo,  here  I  or,  Z<o,  there ! 
for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  withta  (or  '  among ')  you." 

3.  /(  wag  not  of  thit  world. 

John  18:36.  Jesus  said,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world." 

4.  But  wof  to  he  in  this  world. 

Matt.  €  :  10.  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  aa  it  is  in  heaven." 

5.  In  tome  respectt  it  wa*  to  be  an  ovtwa/rd  and  vi^le 
kingdom,  or  an  outward  inelitulion. 

Parable  of  the  grain  of  muatard-seed.     Matt.  13  :  31,  82. 

G,  It  vtould  contain  good  and  bad. 

Parable  of  the  net.     Matt.  13  :  47. 

7.  It  tootdd  belong  to  CkrUl. 

Col.  1 :  13.  "  Hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
iiis  Hon,"  Luke  22  :  30.  "  Ye  shall  eat  and  drink  in  my 
kingdom."  John  18:36.  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  thip 
world."  Matt.  16  :  28.  "  Shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  bis  kingdom." 

6.  It  would  be  finally  given  up  to  Qod, 

1  Cor.  15  :  24.  "  Then  the  end  ;  when  be  shall  have  de 
Uvered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  oven  the  Father,"  &c. 
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9.  hit  a  spiritual  kingdom. 

Bom.  14:17.  "For  the  kiugdom of  Ood  is  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  rtghteousti«ss,  peace,  and  joy  iu  the  Holy  Gbost." 

10.  Fleeh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  it. 

1  Cor.  15  :  50.  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  Inherit  the  king- 
dom ot  God;  neiiher  doth  corruption  inherit  incorrupt  ion." 

11.  The  conditiom  of  admission  are  spirit-ual. 

John  8  :  S.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,"  &c.  Matt, 
fi  :  3.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  epirit,"  &c.  1  Cor.  6  :  9. 
"  The  uorightootts  shall  DOt  iaherit  tha  kingdom  of  God." 
See  Gal.  5:21.     Epix.  5  :  5. 

12.  The  kingdom  wat  to  be  eslablidied  by  the  Son  of  man 
at  hit  coming. 

Matt.  21 :  30  i  25  : 1.  "  They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouda  of  heaven,"  &c.  "Then  shall  Uie 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened."  " 

•  Tholnok,  In  his  chBrmlng  wort  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Moant,  apesks  tbni 
<"  BergpTtiUgt  Chriit.  von  A.  Thotwk.")  "  Two  prlnolpal  defeoU  are  ftinna  in 
the  uaual  IreaUoeDl  of  tills  doolriue :  firat,  the  dlfereDt  napeola  and  relitioiu 
of  the  kJogdam  of  Cod  are  by  many  sonaldered  aa  different  meaningt  of  the 
ward,  and  are  len  sUiidlo^  elde  by  aide,  without  any  attiimpt  to  ground  tlielr 
nnlty  In  aome  fnadameatnl  Idoa.  Or,  aerondly,  and  atill  worac,  a  alDlfle  aapeot 
of  the  tf  rm  It  taken  up,  and  the  rest  are  wholly  neglected.  Exaoiplea  of  the 
Ural  defect  are  to  be  found  In  Zvliit;le.lahla  note  to  John3:3.  (Here  Clie  kini;- 
dam  of  God  la  oonaldered  s>  divine  doetrlue  and  praaehlnji:  of  tlie  goepel,  as  Jn 
Luke  IS ;  aometlmea  It  la  taken  for  eternal  life,  Hatt.  2S ;  Luke  14  j  aometimea 
for  the  thureh  and  congrfgalion  of  the  lalthlul,  aa  Matt.  1»:24.)  The  later 
lexlcDgraphera,  ae  Schlcuener  and  Dretaohoelder,  liare  not  aiolded  tlieac  iai;ua 
auieoeuta ;  uid  the  laat  of  them  la  particularly  defective  In  hla  arllole  on  thh 

thn> ; '  Happlneas,  preecnt  aad  fnturo,  obtained  through  Christ.'  But  lo  Ihia 
deflnitioa  the  notion  of  '■  Ungdom'  la  omitted.  The  oppoaHe  defect  of  luk- 
Ing  only  one  of  tha  meanings  of  the  matter,  to  the  neglect  of  the  reat.  Is  to  be 
found,  for  example.  In  Koppe  and  Kell,  according  to  whom  the  exprcsaiOD  ra- 
latea  merely  to  the  l^ture  rel^n  of  the  Heealab  one  day  to  be  eatabllshcd. 

Ood,' which  explalna  the  othera,'klut;aoDi  of  heaven' and  >kin^om  at  Christ, ■ 
We  thhik  that  the  fUDdameuUl  idea  baa  been  grasped  b;  none  more  corrcr.tly 
tlua  bf  Origeu  amonK  the  aneieota,  uail  by  Calvin  among  the  reformera.  The 
phlaeortho  idea  principally  dwell  upon  by  the  Church  Fathers  may  be  seen  in 
their  exptanatlon  of  the  third  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  vrhleb  Auguatine 
npeclaUf  ezarainea  profoundly.    Uoat  of  them  understand  by  it  the  tcalu) 
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Clirist,  therefore,  liad  in  his  mitid,  as  the  direct  object  of 
his  coming,  to  cause  Grod's  kingdoin  to  come,  and  bis  will  to 
be  done  oo  earth  as  in  heaven.  It  was  not  his  direct  pur- 
pose to  teach  the  truth  in  abstract  forms,  like  the  philosophers  ; 
nor  to  make  atonement  by  hia  death  for  humua  sins  ;  no:  to 
set  an  example  of  a  holj  life  ;  nor  to  make  a  revelation  of 
God  and  immortality;  nor  to  commuoicate  new  life  to  the 
world.  These  he  did  ;  but  they  came  as  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  They  were  included  in  this  great  idea. 
Ilia  kingdom  was  a  kingdom  of  tTiUh,  in  which  hia  toord  was 
to  be  the  judge.  He  was  to  reconcile  the  world  to  God  by 
his  death.  He  was  to  show  what  man  was  made  to  be  and 
could  become.  He  waa  to  reveal  God  as  a  Father  to  hie 
human  children.  He  was  to  set  in  motion  a  tide  of  itew 
spiritnal  life.  But  the  method  by  which  all  this  waa  to  be 
done  was  the  method  of  a  community  of  disciples  and  breth- 
ren, who  should  be  bis  apostles  and  missionaries.  They 
were  to  be  an  outward,  visible  oasociation  with  the  symbols 
of  baptism  and  the  supper.  They  were  also  to  be  an  in- 
flueuce  in  the  world,  a  current  of  religious  hfe.  We  find 
that  such  was  the  result.  Wo  see  the  disciples  embodied 
and  united  in  a  visible  community,  which  spread  through  all 
the  Koman  empire,  which  soon  bad  its  teachers,  officers,  lis 
meetings,  its  worship,  its  sacred  books,  its  sacred  days.  But 
we  find  also  the  larger  and  deeper  current  of  life,  which  coa- 
Btitules  the  invisible  Church,  flowing,  like  a  gi-eat  river,  down 
through  the  centuries.  All  Christiana  in  all  Christian  lands 
drink  from  this  stream,  and  all  their  ideas  of  Gcod,  man,  duty, 

of  glory,  the  future  rCTelatJon  of  Christ.  Origen  alone,  In  hiB  book  nn  Pnjer, 
tokea  a  more  exact  view  of  the  Buliject.  In  like  manner  CaIvIu,  In  ]ili  Coin. 
menlar;  on  the  Harnion;.  So  Lnlber,  In  hia  flne  Sermon  on  the  KiiiKdom  of 
Ood.  Our  owu  fundamental  Tleir  we  expreae  thui ;  '  A  community  in  nhicb 
Qod  rclgne,  not  by  foroe,  but  by  being  obeyed  freely  from  lore,  and  whiBh  li 
therefore  neceaaartly  uui'.ed  lu  itaelf  by  mutual  lo»e.'  The  Savlonr  came  upon 
Bunlly,  and  since  It  can  only  be  rsmpletclj 
■  -'■  ■■' ■-«,  thlskHmdomof  Chrlatb* 
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tmmortality,  are  colored  and  tiaged  by  it.  We  read  the 
Bible  by  the  light  of  the  coQvictions  we  absorbed  at  our 
mother's  knee  in  our  iufaocy.  We  carry  on  our  churches  in 
the  power  of  the  holy  traditions  which  have  become  a  part 
of  our  nature.  There  is  a  Christian  consciousness  which 
grows  np  in  every  child  who  is  bom  in  Christendom,  and  is 
the  best  part  of  his  nature.  This  makes  him  a  member  of 
tha  invisible  Church  before  he  outwardly  becomes  a  member 
of  Ihe  visible  Cbristian  community. 

§  5.  GhMTch  of  the  Leaven,  or  the  Invisible  Church,  — 
There  are  two  parables  of  Christ  which  apply  to  the  Church 
visible  and  invisible.  The  Church  Visible  is  the  Church  of 
tlie  Mn^ard-seed  ;  tbe  Church  Invisible  is  the  Church  of  the 
Leaven.  The  former  is  an  organization,  the  latter  an  in- 
fluence ;  the  one  is  body,  and  the  other  spirit.  The  Visible 
Church  is  limited  by  certain  boundaries  ;  defined  by  its  wor- 
ship, creeds,  officers,  assemblies,  forms.  It  ha^  its  holy 
days,  holy  places,  holy  men,  holy  books.  But  the  Invisible 
Church  is  not  limited  by  any  such  boundaries ;  it  exists 
wherever  goodness  exists.  The  Church  of  the  Leaveu  is  to 
be  found  inside  and  outside  of  Orthodoxy  ;  inside  and  out- 
side of  professing  Christianity  ;  among  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
Heathen ;  among  Deists  and  unbelievers  of  all  sorts,  who 
build  better  than  they  know.  ■  For  says  Jeaus,  "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  liateth,  and  we  hear  the  sound  thereof.  .  ,  . 
So  is  every  one  who  is  bom  of  tbe  Spirit."  A  locomotive 
must  run  on  a  track,  a  wagon  on  a  road.  But  there  is 
no  track  Iwd  through  the  sky  for  the  south  wind ;  there  is 
00  time-table  to  determine  the  starting  and  arriving  of  tbe 
ai)!^  breeze  which  comes  from  the  far  prairies,  laden  with  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  ten  thousand  flowers. 

"  So  is  every  one  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  Get  out 
your  Catechism,  my  Orthodox  friend ;  establish,  dear  Meth- 
odist brother,  your  experience  to  determine  whether  one  is 
converted  or  no.     Settle  for  yourself,  excellent  formalist,  the 
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signs  of  the  true  Churcli,  out  of  which  lliere  is  no  saivation  ; 
and  when  you  have  got  all  your  fences  arranged,  and  your 
gates  built  to  your  satisfactioa,  70a  are  obliged  to  liirow 
them  all  down  with  your  own  hands,  to  let  tbe  CacRCH  or 
THE  Lkaten  pass  through.  "  Nobody  con  be  eared,"  w.yi 
Dogmatic  Christianity,  "  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Triaity 
and  the  Atonement."  "  Nobody  can  be  saved,"  says  Seu- 
timental  Christianity,  "  who  baa  not  had  a  coDsdoua 
chauge  of  heart."  "Nobody  can  be  saxed,"  says  Formd 
Christianity,  "  who  is  out  of  the  true  Church  and  its  sacra- 
ments." Here  are  the  three  fences  of  the  Church  af  tba 
Mustard-seed.  But  see  1  here  comes  au  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  little  children,  who  have  never  believed  in  Trinity 
or  Atonement ;  have  never  been  baptized  at  all ;  have 
never  been  converted.  Yet  neither  Dogmatist,  Sentimeutal- 
ist,  nor  FontiaJisc  dares  to  exclude  them  &om  heaven. 
Xiogic  steps  aside  ;  good  feeling  opens  the  three  gates  ;  and 
the  little  oaes  all  walk  quietly  to  the  good  Shepherd,  who 
says,  "  Let  them  come  to  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; "  gather- 
ing the  lambs  in  his  arms,  cariying  them  in  his  bosom,  aad 
tenderly  leading  them  iu  the  green  pastures  beside  the  still 
waters. 

The  littJe  children  must  be  allowed  to  go  through  ;  con- 
sisteucy  requires  them  to  be  damned  ;  but  coasistency  must 
take  care  of  itself;  so  much  the  worse  for  consisteDcy.  But 
who  comes  nextF  Here  are  all  the  heathen,  who  have  not 
heard  of  Christ.  Must  they  be  damned  ?  Acoordiog  to  the 
creeds,  yes;  but  modern  Orthodoxy  bos  its  doubts;  its 
heart  has  grown  tender.  Somehow  or  -other  we  think  that 
we  shall  have  to  let  them  pass,  before  a  grecrt  while.  Then 
here  are  all  the  people  whom  we  have  known  and  loved. 
They  did  not  believe  as  they  ^onld.  They  were  never  cou- 
verted,  ao  far  as  we  know  ;  they  were  not  members  of  any 
Church,  true  or  false.  But  we  loved  them.  Canoot  the 
three  fences  be  put  aside  again,  just  to  let  tbesa  friends  c£ 
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oars  pass  hj.  What  kind-he&rted  Orthodox  man  or  womno 
was  evM  vanUag  Id  bq  excuse  for  letting  his  faeretictU 
friends  into  heaven.  "  He  changed  his  viens  very  eBsential- 
iy  before  ha  died.  He  used  very  Orthodox  language,  to  ray 
certain  knowledge.  He  said  he  relied  on  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  or^U  least,  he  said  he  believed  in  Christ."  And  so 
all  the  good  and  kind  dead  people  mast  follow  all  the  little 
children,  and  pass  the  triple  fence.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  the  Mustard-seed  ;  but  they  belong  to  tbe  Church 
of  tiie  Leaven.  These  Anees  are  like  the  fiaming  wall  in 
Tasso  ;  they  seem  impassable,  bat  as  soon  as  one  comes  up  to 
them  ibey  are  found  to  be  nothing.  Blessed  be  God  that 
common  sease  is  stronger  than  logic ;  that  humanity  is  strong- 
er thar.  forma ;  Mid  that  large,  kind  ChriBtiao  hearte  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  somewhat  narrow  Christian  head. 

§  6.  The  Chvrek  of  the  Mustard-wed. — This  is  not  the 
spirit,  but  the  body ;  not  tbe  life,  but  tbe  organization  of  that 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  a  Church  visible  as 
well  aa  a  Church'  invisiUe ;  need  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul ; 
and  it  is  a  very  important  question  what  sort  of  a  body  we 
ehsU  have.  Soul,  no  doubt,  is  inSaitely  more  important  than 
body ;  still  we  do  not  wish  our  body  to  be  lame,  blind,  or  dys- 
peptic. Because  soul  is  better  than  body,  we  do  not  like 
rheumatism  or  neuralgia.  Our  visible  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  is  sometimes  a  little  dyspeptic,  and  goes  about  look- 
ing very  gloomy  and  miserable,  when  it  ought  to  be  as  gay 
as  a  lark.  Sometimes  also  it  seems  to  be  rheumatic  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  cannot  go  and  attend  to  its  work.  It  is  very  subject 
to  fever  and  ague ;  plenty  of  meetings  to-day,  all  alive 
with  xeal  and  beat,  but  to-morrow  it  is  cold  and  shivering. 
It  has  its  pulmonary  disease  too ;  its  lungs  are  not  strong 
enough  to  speak  when  it  ought ;  to  cry  out  for  truth  and 
right  in  the  day  of  trial.  And  as  we  find  that  hygienics  are 
better  than  therapeutics  for  physical  diseases,  so,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  better  for  us  to  prevent  tbe  diseases  of  the  Church  by 
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wise  arraDgemeDts,  which  ehall  give  it  air,  exercise,  aod  a 
wholesome  diet,  than  to  cure  it,  when  sick,  by  the  usual 
medicine  of  rebuke,  reproof,  and  ascetic  mortification. 

The  Tisible  Church  tatty  be  looked  at  in  four  points  of 
view.     We  may  consider  it  as,  — 

1.  The  Primitive  Church,  or  Church  as  it  was. 

2.  The  Church  Actual,  or  Church  as  it  is. 

8.  The  Ideal  Church,  or  Church  as  it  ought  to  be. 

4.  The  Possible  Church,  or  Church  as  it  can  be. 

§  7.  Frimitive  and  ApottoUe  Ghureh,,  or  Church  a»  it  mat. 
—  If  we  study  the  nature,  organization,  and  character  of  the 
primitive  Christian  Church,  as  it  appears  in  the  book  of  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistles,  we  recognize  easily  the  warm,  loving  life 
which  was  in  its  spring  time,  when  all  buds  were  swelling, 
and  all  Sowers  opening.  It  was  far  from  being  a  perfect 
Church.  It  had  many  errors,  and  included  many  vices. 
Some  persons  in  the  Church  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  (1  Cor.  15  :  12.)  Some  disciples  had  not 
heard  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost.  (Acts  19  ;  2.)  Some  even 
became  intoxicated  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  (1  Cor.  11 :2\, 
%i  dl  fiediei.)  Some  Christians  had  to  be  told  not  to  steal 
(Eph.  4 :  28)  ;  nor  to  lie,  (Col.  3  ;  9)  ;  nor  to  commit  other 
immoralities.  Peter  (supposed  to  be  the  infallible  head  of 
the  Church)  was  rebuked  by  Paul  for  dissimulation.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  could  not  get  along  together,  bnt  quarrelled, 
and  had  to  separate.  Part  of  the  Church  Judaized,  and  d^ 
nounced  Paul  as  a  false  apostle.  Another  part  Paganized, 
and  carried  Pauline  liberty  into  license.  And  yet,  though 
there  was  so  little  of  completed  Christian  character,  there 
wiis  a  great  amount  of  spiritual  life  in  the  apostolic  Cbutch. 
They  are  styled  saints,  hut  never  was  anything  less  saintly 
than  the  state  of  things  in  the  beginning.  But  they  were 
looking  the  right  way,  and  going  in  tlie  right  direction. 
They  were  full  of  faith,  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  inspiration; 
BO  they  had  in  themselves  the  promise  and  expectation  of 
saiiitfihip,  if  not  its  reality. 
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Directly  ailer  the  aacensioii  of  Christ,  and  the  wonderful 
caperieDcea  of  the  day  of  Pealecoat,  we  fiDd  the  Chriatian 
commuaitj  ia  active  operatioo.  Ita  organization  was  as  yet 
very  indefinite  ;  that  was  to  come  by  degrees. 

It  was  a  Charch  without  a  creed ;  its  only  creed  was  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
Il  was  a  Cburoh  without  a  bishop,  or  a  single  head  of  any 
kiad ;  for  Peter,  Jaiaea,  and  Jobu  seem  all  three  to  have 
l>03sc^ed  an  equal  influence  in  it,  and  that  influence  was 
deriyed  from  their  character.  Paul  tells  us  expressly,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
long  after  his  conversioD,  Fcter,  James,  and  John  "  seemed 
to  be  pillars  "  there.  No  mention  is  made  anywhere  in  the 
book  of  Acts  of  a  single  bishop  presiding  over  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  or  over  any  other  Church.  And  aa  to  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  Church,  and  the 
mother  of  all  the  rest,  it  was  not  yet  founded  at  all,  when 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  established.  Kor  was  the 
Church  at  Borne  as  old  as  the  Churches  at  Antioch,  at 
Lystra,  at  Iconiura,  and  elsewhere,  for  Paul  and  Barnubas 
ordained  elders  in  all  these  churches,  as  wc  are  expressly 
Iota  in  Acts  14th  ;  and  in  Acta  15  :  7  we  find  Peter  still  at 
Jerusalem.  If  there  was  any  church  at  Borne,  Peier  was  not 
its  bishop ;  then  either  it  was  a  church  without  a  bishop,  or 
Peter  was  BOt  its  first  bishop. 

We  find  also  that  as  the  apostolic  Church  had  no  creed  and 
no  bishop,  neither  had  it  any  fixed  or  settled  forms.  Ita 
forms  and  usages  grew  up  naturally,  according  as  conveO' 
ience  required.  Thus  (Acts  6  : 1-5)  we  find  that  the  apos- 
tles recommended  the  disciples. to  chuoae  seven  persons  to 
tittend  to  the  distribution  of  charity.  "  A  murmuring  arose" 
because  the  Greek  widows  were  neglected  —  neglected,  prob- 
ubly,  because  not  so  well  known  as  the  others.  This  shows 
that  there  were  no  fixed,  established  forms ;  even  the  order 
of  deacons  was  originated  to  meet  an  occasion. 
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That  they  had  no  form  of  service,  no  fised  Litui^,  in  the 
apostolic  Church,  ttppears  from  1  Cor.  14 :  26.  "  How  ia  it, 
brethren,  when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you  Imtb  « 
psalm,  a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  recelstion,  an  interpretution  ? 
Let  the  prophets  speak,  two  or  three,  and  the  others  judge, 
and  if  anything  be  revealed  to  another  that  steteth  by,  let  the 
first  hold  his  peace.  Ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all 
may  learn,  and  all  be  comforted."  Now,  it  is  very  evideiit 
no  fixed  or  formal  service  could  have  been  established  in  the 
churches  when  he  recommended  this. 

But  thou^  the  apostolic  Church  had  neither  bishop,  nor 
creed,  nor  fixed  forms,  nor  a  fixed  body  of  officers,  it  had 
something  belter  —  it  had  faith  in  God,  aod  mutual  love. 
"  The  multitude  ol  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul ;  neither  said  any  man  that  aught  that  he  posaeesed 
was  hie  own,  but  they  had  all  things  common."  We  do  not 
find  an  absolute  community  of  property  established  by  a  law 
of  the  Church,  as  in  the  monastic  orders,  or  as  in  the  school 
of  Pythagoras,  and  some  modern  communities,  as  that  of  St. 
iSimon  ;  for  Peter  says  to  Ananias,  of  his  property,  "  While 
it  remained,  waa  it  not  thine  own?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was 
it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  "  But  though  their  property  was 
in  their  own  power,  they  did  not  call  it  their  own,  or  con- 
sider it  so ;  it  belonged  to  God :  they  were  only  stewards, 
and  Ibey  readily  brought  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  use  of  the 
Church. 

The  apostolic  Church  was  a  home  of  peace  and  joy. 
Whatever  tribulations  they  might  have  in  the  world,  when 
they  met  together  they  met  Christ,  and  ate  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  They  were  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  freedom.  We  hear  of  no  rules,  no  laws, 
no  constraining  forms ;  but  all  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Even  in  thtir  public  service,  as  wo  have  seen,  though  Paul 
recommended  a  greater  order,  it  was  not  based  on  authority, 
but  on  the  sense  of  propriety  itt  each  individual,  because 
God  was  not  the  God  of  confusion,  but  of  peace. 
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Sudi  was  the  origioal  Oiurcl),  m  described  iq  the  Act? 
and  Epistles.  It  sprang  up  because  it  was  waol«d,  and 
Chriit  foresaw  that  it  would  be.  It  was  founded  not  on  an 
arbitrary  cominaDd,  but  on  the  needs  of  human  nature.  Man 
is  not  a  solitary,  but  a  social  being.  He  needs  society  in  his 
labors  and  in  his  joys ;  society  in  study,  aocjety  in  relazo- 
tiou.  Even  in  the  highest  act  of  his  life,  —  in  the  act  of 
prayer,  in  commnnion  with  Giod  ;  in  that  act,  called  by  an 
anoient  I^atonist  "  the  flight  of  one  alone  to  the  only  One," 
—  even  then  be  eannot  be  alone.  In  the  union  of  man  with 
man  in  any  natural  and  true  relation,  his  thought  becomes 
more  clear,  hia  will  more  firm,  his  devotion  more  profound, 
his  affections  more  enlarged.  The  brpader  and  deeper  tbe 
basis  of  the  niiion,  the  more  it  blesses  and  helps  him.  A 
friendship  basud  upon  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  same 
God,  what  can  be  better  for  us  than  thisF 

Thus  we  see  that  the  apostolic  Church  was  a  home  for 
Christ's  family  (Matt.  12:49)  ;  a  school  for  his  disciples; 
a  fraternity  of  brethren.  For  discipline,  it  bad  officers,  but 
no  clergy,  nor  priesthood,  for  all  were  priests,  and  all  took 
part  in  the  services.  (1  Peter  2:5;  Rojn.  1:6;"  1  Cor.  14  : 
36.)  1(8  only  creed  was  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the 
SonofGod.  (ActB8:87;  16:31.  lJohn4:15;  5:5,10. 
Bom.  10  :  9.)  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  the  unity 
'of  opinion,  nor  the  unity  of  ceremonies,  but  the  bond  of  the 
Spirit  (Eph.  4 : 8),  and  the  central  nnities  of  faith,  not  of 
doctrine  (Eph.  4  :  5.)  The  object  of  the  Church  service  was 
not  merely  to  partake  the  Lord's  Supper  together,nor  to  main- 
tain public  worship,  nor  to  defend  and  propagate  a  creed,  nor 
to  call  men  into  an  outward  organization,  nor  to  gather  pious 
people  together,  and  keep  them  safe  as  in  an  ark,  but  to  do 
good  and  get  good  —  to  grow  up  in  all  things  into  Him  who 
is  the  Head.  And  the  condition  of  membership  was  to  wish 
to  be  saved  from  sin,  and  to  have  faith  in  Christ  that  he  could 
save  them  ;  it  was  to  hunger  and  Ihirst  after  righteousness. 
35 
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§  8.  The  Actual  Church,  or  the  Church  (u  it  it.  — Now, 
if  we  turn  from  the  Church  as  it  was  to  the  Church  as  it  Is,  — 
from  the  npostolJc  Church  to  those  around  us,  —  we  see  a  dif- 
ference. Instead  of  the  freedom  and  union  which  wore  in 
the  early  Church,  we  fiod  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  communion 
union,  but  no  freedom ;  in  the  Protestant  Churches  freedom, 
hut  no  union.  In  both  we  find  the  Church  built  on  the  min- 
istty,  instead  of  the  ministry  on  the  Church ;  the  priests 
everything,  the  people  nothing;  fixed  forms,  instead  of  a 
free  mot  ement ;  dead  creeds,  instead  of  a  living  faith.  The 
spirit  of  worldliness  has  entered  the  churches,  and  they  try  to 
serve  God  and  Mammon ;  God  on  Sunday,  and  Mammon  on 
the  week  days.  The  members  of  the  churches  are  more  de- 
vout and  more  religious,  but  not  more  moral  or  more  humane, 
than  many  who  are  out  of  their  body.  Aud  because  they  do 
not  love  man  whom  they  have  seen,  they  find  it  bard  to  love 
God,  whom  they  have  not  seen.  Their  want  of  humanity 
destroys  their  piety. 

A  vast  amount  of  good  is  done  by  the  churches,  even  in 
their  present  state  ;  but  when  we  think  of  what  they  might 
do,  it  seems  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  nothing.  Could  we  know 
the  good  done  by  the  mere  sound  of  the  church  bells  on  Sun- 
day, by  the  quiet  assembling  of  peaceful  multitudes  in  thetr 
different  churches  ;  could  we  measure  the  amount  of  awe  and 
reverence  which  falls  over  every  laind,  restraining  the  reck- 
less, checking  many  a  half-formed  purpose  of  evil,  rousing 
purer  BSsociatioDS  and  memories,  calling  up  remiaisconces  of 
innocent  childhood  in  the  depraved  heart  of  man  ;  could  wo 
knoiv  how  many  souls  are  roused  to  a  better  life,  made  to 
rc^atize  their  immortitl  nature,  reminded  of  a  judgment  to 
come ;  could  we  see  how  many  souls,  on  every  Sabbath,  in 
our  thousands  of  churches,  are  turned  from  sin  to  God, 
how  many  sorrowing  hearts  are  consoled  by  the  sweet  prom- 
ises of  the  gospel ;  could  we  see,  as  God  sees  and  the  angels 
■see,  all  this, —  weshouldfeel  that  the  churches,  in  their  greatest 
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feebleneaij,  are  yet  the  iaslruments  of  an  incalculable  good. 
But  when  we  look  at  what  u  to  be  done,  what  ought  to  bo 
done,  what  could  be  done  by  them,  their  present  etate  seems 
most  forlorn. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  duties  not  to  despise 
au  imperfect  good,  and  yet  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  churches  is,  that  they  are 
churches  of  the  clergy,  not  of  the  people.  Our  clergy  are 
generally  pure-minded,  well-in teationed  men,  less  selfish  and 
worldly  than  most  men ;  bat  they  are  not  eqoal  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  position.  We  take  a  young  man,  send  him 
to  college,  then  to  a  theological  school,  where  he  studies  bis 
Greek  very  faithfally,  and  learna  to  write  sermons.  He 
comes  out,  twenty-two  years  old,  a  pleasing  speaker,  and  is 
immediately  settled  and  ordained  over  a  large  long-established 
church.  As  he  rises  in  the  pulpit  and  looks  down  on  his 
congregation,  one  would  think  he  would  despair.  What  can 
he  say  to  them  ?  He  knows  nothing  of  bnman  nature,  of  lis 
struggles  and  sins,  its  temptations  in  the  shop  and  the 
street.  Men  do  not  curse  at  him,  nor  try  to  cheat  him,  nor 
entice  bim  into  bar-rooms,  oyster-cellars,  billiard-rooms,  and 
theatres.  He  cannot  speak  to  men  of  their  vices,  their 
stony  and  hard  hearts,  theii-  utter  unbelief,  their  crying  self- 
it^bnesB,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  He  must  speak  of  sin 
in  the  abstract,  not  of  sin  in  the  concrete.  If  he  did,  what 
could  he  say?  What  weapons  has  he?  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  bis  hands,  but  he  has  not  tried  it ;  he  has  no  con- 
fiJeace  in  it.  The  awful  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  smite  the 
stoutest  sinner  to  the  earth,  these  he  might  utter,  if  he  dared ; 
bnl  he  kntiws  not  how.  And  yet  he  is  the  teacher  of  these 
gray-headed  men,  and  their  only  teacher.  Had  he  gone  out 
as  Jesus  sent  his  disciples,  without  purse  or  shoes  or  two 
coats,  and  preached  the  gospel  for  ten  years  by  the  way-side, 
in  cottages,  in  school-houses,  living  hard,  sleeping  on  the 
fioor,  seeing  men  and  women  everywhere  without  disguise, 
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and  taking  no  thought  beforetiaod  what  to  gay,  bnt  teaniog  OD 
God  for  his  inapiration,  —  theo  might  he  hHve  learned  how  to 
sa;  something  weighty  even  to  a  great  congregation.  Or  if 
thia  poor  boy  were  sarrounded  by  a  living  aotive  church, 
helping  him  by  advice,  going  with  him  into  the  houte  of  sor- 
row, the  haunt  of  sin,  kneeliog  with  him  by  (tie  sick  ooueb 
Bod  death-bed,  and  adding  to  hie  small  experience  the  whole 
variety  and  ridiDess  of  theirs,  —  then  might  he  be  a  man  of 
God,  thoTDiighly  furnished  for  every  work. 

IF  there  were  Judaism  and  Paganism  in  the  early  Church, 
tliey  still,  no  doubt,  linger  in  our  churches  to^y.  The 
Church  Judaizes  in  this  —  that  it  still  puts  forms  above  life. 
For  example,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  teachea  that  if  you 
take  a  child,  and  put  water  upon  him,  repeating  the  baptismal 
formula,  and  with  the  intention  of  baptizing  him,  the  child 
hecotues  in  that  moment  regenerate.  If  be  had  died  the 
moment  before,  he  would  hAvu  been  damned  forever  in  eter- 
nal torments ;  if  he  dies  the  moment  ni^er,  he  will  go  to 
eternal  bliss  iu  heaven.  Now,  if  an  earthly  parent  should 
cover  hie  child's  body  with  campheue,  and  iben  set  it  on  fire, 
because  somebody  had  not  baptized  it,  we  should  say  be  was 
a  very  cruel  parent.  But  this  conduct  is  attributed  to  the 
good  God  by  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine.  Moreover,  when 
an  outward  form  is  made  thus  essential,  when  everlasting 
aalvatica  or  damnation  depends  on  it,  it  behooves  us  to  know 
what  it  ia.  Baptism  cousiats  of  three  parts  —  the  water,  the 
formula,  aod  the  intention  of  the  baptizer.  But  as  [o  the 
water,  we  may  ask,  Sow  much  is  essential?  Is  it  essential 
that  there  be  cnoagh  to  entirely  immerse  the  body?  The 
Catholic  Chnrch  replies,  "  No."  Is  the  aqueous  vapor  al- 
always  present  in  the  air  enough?  It  answers,  "  No,  that  ia 
not  enough."  At  what  precise  point,  then,  between  these  two, 
does  enough  begin,  does  baptism  tiike  place,  and  the  child 
cease  to  be  a  child  of  perdition,  and  become  an  heir  of  sal- 
vation?   The  Boman  Catholic  Cbnrch,  beisg  obliged  to 
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answer  tliis  qneation,  has  answered  it  thoB :  Tbere  13  do 
baptism  uutil  water  enough  to  run  u  put  on  the  child.  A 
drop  which  will  not  run,  does  not  baptize  him  ;  a  drop  which 
will  run,  baptizes  him.  The  difference,  then,  between  theae 
two  drops,  is  the  difference  to  the  child  between  eternal 
damnation  and  eternal  salvatioo.* 

How  does  this  sound  bj  the  side  of  the  declaration  of  tho 
apostle  Paul  ~-"  He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  ia  druumcieioa  outward  in  the  flesh;  but  he  is  a 
Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  aud  circumcision  is  of  the  heart "  ? 
Judaism,  if  anything,  was  an  outward  institution  ;  Christian- 
ity, if  anything,  is  an  inward  life.  And  yet  that  which  th« 
apostle  Paul  said  of  Judaism  we  hardly  to-day  would  venture 
to  gay  of  Christianity.  "  He  is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one 
outwardly,  neither  b  Christianity  in  ontward  belief,  profea- 
sion,  or  aspect ;  but  he  is  a  Christian  who  is  one  inwardly." 
"O,  no!"we  say,  "there  must  be  a  distinction,  A  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  miraclea,  for  example,  may  be  a 
good  man,  but  you  must  not  call  him  a  Christina."  But  he 
who  follows  Christ,  we  think,  is  a  Christian,  And  as  Christ 
walks  before  taankind  on  the  divine  road  of  goodness,  truth, 
love,  purity,  he  who  walks  on  thbt  road  cannot  help  being  a 
/oUower  of  Christ,  whatever  be  may  call  himself. 

How  the  Church  Judaizes  about  the  Sabbath  —  pretending, 
first,  that  there  u  a  Sabbath  in  Chtistianity,  and  teaching 

*  An  miiiieat  iDd  letmed  geatleniai  told  me  of  thii  eoBTerMtloD  wbioh  be 
had  with  ■  Romao  prleet :  "  Wbf  a  tbe  niiie  or  the  Eucharist  is  n>ni«srited,  it 
tieeoinea  tbe  real  blood  of  Clirlst  —  doe*  it  not  ?  "  Priest,  "  It  does."  "  WIiiil, 
tlien,  So  run  do  wlUi  (bit  wbich  rciaalaa  In  the  cap,  after  BOmmmiloa  f  " 
Priest,  "We  drink  It."  "Does  not  some  adhere  to  tUe  s^nesl"  Priest, 
"Yes;  bntwewBsbtbBBlas*."  '■  WhHl  do  you  do  with  tlie  walfir?"  Prlcrt, 
"  We  drink  It."  "  But  iDUM  Oicrt  not  ytt  rtouin.  OD  tbe  nlpktn,  with  whieb 
you  wipe  tbe  glsss,  some  portion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  evm  though  II  be  an 
tnflnlteelninl  portJon?"  l>rieiit,  "Yes."  "Then,  might  it  oot  happen  tbut 
when  the  db^Id  Is  waalied,  tlil>  portion  of  Christ's  blood  may  go  Into  tin 
vater^  nnd  Iw  poured  on  (he  ground,  snd  be  tsken  up  b;  tbe  root  of  s  plants 
My  «  cabbage.  Would,  then,  the  Bcsh  ol  that  cabbsge  contain,  or  would  it  not 
a  peitloD  of  (be  blood  of  Christ  f  " 
85* 
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people  thnt  there  is  a  sort  of  piety  in  calliag  Sunday  the  Sah- 
bath,  and  next  putting  this  ritual  observance,  this  abstineace  ' 
from  labor  and  amusement,  ou  a  level  with  moral  duties  I 
When  men  tithe  mint,  they  are  apt  to  forget  justice  and 
mercy.  If  Jesus  were  to  return,  alter  all  these  centuries, 
and  were  only  to  do  and  say  just  what  he  did  and  said  about 
the  Sabbath  when  ha  was  here  before,  there  are  many  pious 
Protestants  who  would  think  him  rather  lax  in  his  religious 
principles.  How  long  he  has  been  with  us,  and  yet  we  have 
not  known  him  I 

An  American  Protestant  bishop  once  forbade  a  clergymaa 
of  fais  church  to  officiate  again,  because  this  clergyman  had 
invited  a  Methodist  minister  to  assist  hiia  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament.  This  is  backsliding  a  good  way  from 
the  position  of  Him  who  said,  "Forbid  him  not:  he  that  is 
not  against  us  is  with  us."  And  again  ;  "  Whosoever  wishes 
to  do  the  will  of  Ood,  the  same  is  mj  mother,  my  sister,  and 
jny  brother."  Dear  Master  I  is  thy  Church  so  broad  as  tn 
include  all  who  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  are  our 
churches  so  narrow  that  tliey  cannot  hold  any  but  those  who 
agree  with  us  in  our  little  notions  about  ceremony  and  form  ? 
Hast  thou  been  so  long  time  with  us,  aud  yet  have  we  not 
known  thee? 

The  Church  Actual  is  a  timid  Church.  It  is  afraid  of 
truth,  and  afraid  of  love.  Its  creed  is  full  of  mysteries  too 
solemn  and  sacred  to  be  examined.  They  are  the  sealed 
book  of  the  prophet,  which  is  given  to  the  learued  clergy, 
and  to  the  unlearned  laity  ;  and  the  answer  of  the  unlearned 
laity  is,  "  We  are  not  learned."  And  the  auswer  of  the 
learned  clergy  is,  "  It  is  sealed.  It  b  a  mystery.  We  must 
not  even  try  to  understand  it."  The  Actual  Church  is  not 
fond  of  a  free  examination  of  its  tenets,  hut  rather  represses 
it  by  the  flaming  terrors  of  perdition  impending  over  honest 

The  Church  Actual  sticks  in  the  letter.    How  it  idolises 
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the  Bible !  But  when  you  ask.  What  t  you  find  it  is  rather 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  than  ita  manly,  generous,  huuiaiie,  and 
holy  spirit.  It  babbles  of  verbal  iaspiratioa  and  literal  in* 
Spinttion,  which  are  phrases  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say 
"  bodily  spirit."  Question  the  inspiration  of  the  letter,  aud 
a  thousand  voices  cry,  "  You  are  cutting  away  the  very  fcun- 
datioQS  of  our  faith.  If  we  cannot  believe  every  letter  of  the 
Bible  to  be  from  God,  we  have  nothing  to  hold  by."  But 
the  apostle  Faut  thought  somewhat  differently,  when  he  said, 
**Who  bath  ahwi  made  ua  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  0/  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit ;  /or  the  lett^  killeth,  but 
the  tpirit  givelh  life." 

The  American  Bible  Society  appointed  a  commiUee  of 
Learned  persona  to  revise  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible 
—  not  to  make  a  new  translation  by  any  means,  but  merely  to 
correct  palpable  blunders  of  the  press,  palpable  errors  in  the 
headings  of  chapters,  or  universally  ad  mitted  mistakes  of  the 
translators.  The  learned  men  did  their  work.  It  was  ex- 
amined, printed  —  about  to  be  published.  But  an  outcry  was 
made,  that  the  Bible  Society,  in  taking  away  these  few  errors 
of  the  press,  was  taking  away  our  Bible.  The  Christian  pub- 
lie,  in  the  middle  of  the  niueteenlh  century,  has  been  so  in- 
structed, that  when  a  few  eiTors  in  the  letter  of  the  outward 
word  are  corrected,  it  cries  out,  "  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 

The  Church  Actual  is  sectarian.  Every  church  is  trying 
to  swell  its  numbers  at  the  expense  of  ita  ueigbbors.  Wo 
do  not  think  that  a  Christian  Churah  should  be  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  a  mouse-trap,  which  it  is  easy  enough  to 
get  into,  but  hard  to  get  out  of.  We  do  not  think  it  right 
that  young  persons,  in  the  glow  of  their  piety,  should  be  drawn 
inU)  a  church,  without  being  told  that  if  they  should  change 
their  views  on  any  important  point,  they  cannot  leave  it  except 
by  being  excommunicated  publicly.  Bat  there  are  churches 
in  New  England  which  have  many  very  easy  and  agroeable 
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eOtraDces,  but  only  two  exiu — veiy  difficult  uad  uisagree- 
able.  If  on«  wbhes  to  leave,  be  is  diemiMid  wi.b  a  letter 
directed  to  Bome  other  cliorch  of  the  same  creed,  nod  not 
till  he  has  joiued  iome  such  church,  anii  a  certificate  is 
seat  back  to  that  effect,  is  be  released  from  bis  obligatious. 
The  Church  is  therefore  like  a  city  on  a  hillf  with  a  palitWile 
fence  all  round,  with  openings  by  whicl)  one  can  get  ij,  hut 
not  out;  and  having  onljr  two  outlets  —  one  by  a  gtite  kept 
carefully  locked,  and  the  other  over  a  steep  wall,  fifty  /uel  high. 
You  have  your  choice  of  three  things:  1.  Slay  Ahsre  you 
are ;  i!.  GiO  through  the  gate  into  auother  piiliaftded  en- 
closure ;  3.  Be  pitched  down  the  Xarpeiim  rock  of  excom- 
municalion.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Church  Actual  differs  much,  and 
often  for  the  worse,  from  the  Church  Primitive.  It  is  not 
now  a  home  or  a  fVatemity,  for  its  members  often  do  not 
know  each  other  by  sight.  It  ia  not  a  school  of  disciples,  for 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  take  your  whole  creed  at  once, 
ready  made,  and  not  luarn  it  by  d^ees.  The  worship  i* 
too  often  by  the  minister  and  choir,  the  people  being  only 
spectalors.  Instead  of  the  simple  Oi'iginal  faith  In  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  people  are  tiiught  lon^  ami  eomplicated  creeds 
loslead  of  a  unity  of  conviction,  seeiug  the  same  things,  there 
is  only  a  unity  of  expression,  laying  the  same  things,  Jo- 
stead  of  seeking  to  save  the  outcasts,  iufiJels,  vicious  ] 
churches  are  built  and  occupied  by  Christians  themselves,  as 
though  Christ  came  to  call  only  the  righteous  to  reptiutance. 
There  may  be,  in  our  great  cities,  a  church  to  every  two 
thousand  persons  ;  but  every  seat  in  every  church  is  bought 
bud  occupied  by  tiie  respectable  and  comfortable  classes. 
The  gospel  is  preached,  but  no  longer  to  the  poor.  There 
is  something  wrong  in  all  this. 

•  am.  Id  the  ITew  York  ■'  Independent,"  June  B,  l&K.  the  account  of  tba 
•'RtcosalUon  of  CongirKiUonil  Churehea  la  l■hllw!clplll1^"  wbcra  the  ciilit 
rave  ol'  thia  jimielplB  li  Bdiulned  iwd  defendod  by  hhub  umluuut  OmmroKaUDiu) 
miuitten  >  adinitled  aod  deplored  b;  othen. 
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§  9.  The  Church  Ideal,  or  Ckvrek  as  it  ought  to  be.  — Tb« 
Church  Ideal  is  full  of  life,  power,  lore,  freedom.  It  is  a 
tcacbiag  Church  ;  calliug  mea  out  of  darkuesB  into  marvel- 
luHS  lig'it,  throwiag  light  oa  hU  the  mjsteriea  of  buinaa 
existence.  It  takes  the  little  child  and  teaches  it  concemiag 
its  duty  and  destiu^.  It  or^niees  scho<^  through  everf 
Christian  uatitm,  m  that  all  Christiau  chUdren  shall  be  taugiit 
of  God,  and  that  great  shall  be  their  peace.  It  teaches 
syatemalically  and  thoroughly  all  classes  of  society ;  so  tliat 
•11,  from  least  to  the  greatest,  know  the  X^rd.  It  organizes 
missioDS  to  all  heathBU  lauds,  and  its  missionaries  are  so 
true,  noble,  kind,  so  reflect  the  life  of  Jesua  in  their  own,  that 
the  heathen  conae  flying  like  clouds,  and  like  flocks  of  doves, 
to  the  windows  of  the  holy  home.  The  dusky,  and  swarming 
races  of  Hindostau,  the  mild  and  studious  Chinamen,  como 
flowing  to  Christ,  as  the  long  oadulatiog  clouds  of  pigeuoa 
darken  along  the  October  sky  in  our  western  forests.  The 
ideal  Church  ia  a  laving  Church.  It  loves  men  out  of  their 
■ins.  It  seeks  the  poor  and  forlorn,  the  hard-hearted  and 
impenitent,  and  by  unwearied  patience  soothes  their  harsh 
spirit,  ^ler  its  gates,  and  you  find  yourself  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  afiectioQ.  The  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  Bach  seeks  the  lowest  place  for  himself.  They  love 
to  wash  the  disciples'  feet. 

The  Ideal  Church  is  an  active  Churdi.  All  the  memhcrs 
work  togeliier  6x  the  building  up  of  Uie  body ;  some  after 
tliis  fasbiou,  others  after  that.  "  So  the  whole  body,  fitly 
joined  together,  aod  oompaeted  by  that  which  every  joiut 
su[^>lieth,"  is  built  up  iu  love.  Is  there  any  ruinous  vice, 
auy  «(«Todiiig  sin,  any  festering  moral  disease  in  the  land  f 
The  Ideal  Church  searches  for  its  root,  and  finds  its  cure. 
It  takes  the  intemperate  man  by  the  hand,  and  will  not  let 
him  go  till  he  abstains.  It  penetrates  into  every  haunt  of 
no  and  pollutioo,  aad  brings  forth  the  holf-raiaed  child, 
b'iumpbaotly  leads  out  the  conopt  nntman,  and  places  tltMO 
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Id  Bew  homes.  The  Ideal  Church  does  oot  dispute  kboul 
doctrines  or  dogmtis.  It  says  to  each,  "  To  j'otir  Master 
joa  shall  staod  or  fall,  sot  to  me." 

Therefore  the  Ideal  Church  is  an  earthly  hearen.  There 
is  in  it  a  warm,  serene,  sunny  atmosphere ;  a  sky  without 
clouds;  the  society  of  love,  the  solitude  of  meditation,  the 
ioaccesaible  mouotain  tops  of  pravar;  the  low-Iying,  quiet 
valleys,  where  the  wicked  cease  irom  troubling,  aud  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 

But  where  is  the  Ideal  Church?  Wo  have  seen  that  it  is 
not  in  the  past,  where  many  look  for  it.  The  golden  age  of 
theChurch,  the  Paradisiacal  state  of  Christianity,  is  not  behind 
us.  Was  the  Ideal  Church  that  which  persecuted  Paul  for 
renouncing  Judaism  ?  Was  it  any  of  the  Churches  described 
by  John  in  the  book  of  Revelation?  that  of  Ephesus,  which 
had  "  left  its  first  love  "  ?  that  of  Pergamos,  which  contained 
heretical  teachers?  that  of  Thyatira,  which  communed  with 
Jezebel  and  the  depths  of  Satan?  that  of  Sardis,  which  had 
"  a  name  to  live,  and  was  dead  "  ?  or  that  of  Laodicea,  which 
was  lukewarm? 

Was  that  aa  Ideal  Church  where  Paul  was  obliged  to  write 
to  Titus  that  a  bishop  must  not  be  a  striker,  nor  given  to 
wine,  nor  to  filthy  lucre?  aud  to  advise  Timothy  to  avoid 
"profane  and  vain  babbling"? 

There  was  more  life  in  it  than  in  the  Church  now ;  a  great 
struggling,  bat  undeveloped  power  of  life,  heaving  and  tossmg 
the  Church,  as  with  subterranean  fire  —  smoke  and  flame 
bursting  forth  together ;  a  great  power  of  life,  but  little 
chance  of  doctrine  as  yet ;  little  harmony  of  action  ;  liltle  in 
ai'cnrdance  with  our  ideas  of  decency  and  order.  It  was  the 
spring  time,  and  as  in  the  spring  there  is  a  great  power  of 
life  in  nature,  swelling  all  buds,  pushing  all  shoots,  unfolding 
leaves,  —  but  all  things  still  bare  ;  few  flowers,  no  fruit,  —  so 
it  was  in  the  Primitive  Church.  It  was  not  IdeaL  The 
Ideal  Church  is  before  us,  not  behind  us ;  it  is  to  come. 
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g  10.  The  Church  Po»»ihU,  or  Church  a»  it  can  he,-~la 
any  Church  posttible  but  the  Actual?  Wa  tbiak  there  ia. 
We  think  that  a  Church  ma^  be  Bometbiag  more  aad  better 
thaa  oDj  we  have  now.  Without  reaching  the  ideal  Btau* 
dard  we  can  yet  do  something. 

We  think  it  possible  for  a  Church  to  be  unite<l  on  a  basil 
of  study  and  action  rather  than  on  that  of  attainment.  In- 
stead of  having  it  consist  of  those  who  have  formed  opinions, 
let  it  consist  of  those  who  wish  to  form  them,  lustead  of 
having  it  consist  of  those  who  have  been  converted,  and  who 
believe  themselves  pioua,  let  it  consist  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  converted,  aod  who  desire  to  be  pious.  Instead  of  having 
it  consist  of  good  people,  let  us  invite  in  the  bad  people  who 
desire  to  be  good.  Do  you  send  your  children  to  school 
because  they  are  learned,  aud  not  rather  because  they  are 
ignorant?  Why  should  we  not  become  disciples  of  Christ 
because  of  our  ignorance,  rather  than  our  knowledge. 

y{a  think  it  possible  to  have  a  Church,  aod  even  a  denom- 
ination, organized,  not  on  a  creed,  but  on  a  purpose  of  work- 
ing together.  Suppose  that  the  condition  of  membership  was 
the  desire  aod  intention  of  getting  good  aud  doing  good.  The 
members  of  a  church  are  not  those  who  unite  in  order  to  pai*- 
take  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  to  do  the  Lord's  work.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  their  refreshment  after  working.  They  come  togeth- 
er sometimes  to  remember  liis  love,  and  to  get  strength  from 
him.  Let  them  sit  together,  express  their  desires,  coni'ess 
their  faults,  say  what  they  have  been  trying  to  do,  where  tliey 
have  failed,  where  succeeded,  and  so  encourage  each  other  lu 
run  with  diligence  the  race  set  before  them. 

We  therefore  think  it  possible  for  a  Church  to  be  built  on 
Christ  himself,  and  not  on  a  minister.  The  Church  might 
even  do  without  a  sermon  ;  the  members  might  pray  together 
and  sing  together,  when  they  had  no  minister,  and  be  a  true 
family  of  Christian  men  and  women,  brothers  and  sisters  m 
the  Lord.    The  lowest  view  of  a  Christian  Church  ia  that 
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wliich  makes  it  a  body  of  pew-holders ;  the  next  lowest,  thai 
which  makes  thein  an  audience  met  to  hear  a  sermon  ;  tha 
next  lowest,  a  mere  congregatioa  or  assembly  of  worshippers ; 
a  little  higher  Is  that  of  a  body  ^f  communicants,  bound 
together  by  the  desire  of  knowing  Christ ;  but  liighegt  of  all 
is  that  which  regards  a  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Such 
a  Chur.ih  is  to  learn  of  him,  and  to  do  his  wilt ;  it  is  his  eyes, 
to  look  on  all  things  with  a  Christian  vision ;  hia  bauds,  l>j 
which  he  shall  still  touch  and  heal  tba  wretched  ;  his  feet,  to 
go  through  the  world,  to  search  out  its  ctiIb  and  sins ;  liis 
moulb,  through  which  he  shall  speak  words  of  divinest  help 
and  encouragement.  "  The  body  of  Clifist,  and  members 
one  of  another."  The  body  of  Christ ;  always  active,  always 
progressing,  always  advancing ;  advancing  iaio  a  deeper  and 
better  knowledge  of  his  will,  into  a  purer  love  of  his  kin^ 
dom,  into  a  further  aud  divino  life  of  union  with  him ;  the 
body  filly  joioed  together,  and  compacted  by  that  whidi  every 
joint  eupplieth,  mining  increase  of  the  body  to  the  bnijding 
of  itself  up  in  love. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  be  n-ady  to 
teach  and  preadi  the  gospel,  not  to  a  few  pew-holders  only, 
but  to  the  whole  community.  Every  ebitd  bom  in  New 
England  is  taught  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  without 
money  and  without  price.  Are  the  waters  of  earthly  knowl- 
edge, then,  so  much  more  essential  to  the  safety  of  tbe  state 
than  the  waters  of  life,  that  we  cannot  liak  the  chaace  of 
leaving  any  child  uninstructed  in  reading  and  writing,  but 
may  leave  him  uniatight  in  the  gospel?  It  would  seem 
lo  be  possible,  since  wo  have  free  sukools,  to  have  also  free 
Churches,  aud  so  really  to  have,  what  we  profass  to  main- 
taiu,  I'ablie  Worthip  I  There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  pub- 
lic worship.  The  churches  arc  not  public  places  —  eavli 
belougs  to  a  private  corporation  of  pew-holders. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  whidi  shall  consider  it  its 
duty  to  obey  its  Master's  first  command,  and  "  preach  the 
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gofipel  to  every  creature."  Its  miKsioa  shall  be  to  go  out.iato 
the  higfawAys  and  the  hedges,  to  eeek  and  save  the  lost.  It 
will  regard  the  world  as  its  field,  and  the  whole  coiamuuily 
as  its  Bph«ra  of  labor — the  whole  commuiiily,  accordiug  to 
i(«  neudi,  to  be  taught,  helped,  comforted,  And  cured  by  tha 
gospel. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shaU  be  onited,  not 
on  ceremonies,  nor  ob  a  creed,  but  oa  stadj  and  labor,  ou 
loving  and  doiagi  The  condition  of  admission  should  be  tlie 
purpose  to  get  good  and  do  good.  Thej  should  enter  this 
school  to  learn,  aud  not  because  they  were  already  learned ; 
to  become  good,  and  not  because  they  were  already  so. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  make  it  its  pur- 
pose to  educate  the  whole  maa  —  spirit,  soul,  and  bddy  ;  and 
not  merely  the  spirit ;  to  present  the  human  being  to  God 
perfect  and  entire,  wanting  uothing. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  sball  combine  union 
aud  freedom.  The  Roman  Church,  aiming  at  union,  and 
neglecting  freedom,  has  a  uuion  which  is  no  real  union; 
which  is  an  outward  shell  of  conformity,  without  inward 
unity  of  heart  and  thought.  The  Protestant  Church,  desir- 
ing freedom  and  neglecting  union,  has  a  freedom  which  is 
not  really  freedom,  being  only  the  outward  liberty  of  tol- 
erated opinions,  but  one  in  which  free  thought  is  discouraged, 
and  honest  difierence  of  opinion  disallowed.  Only  by  com- 
bining in  a  living  whole  such  antagonist  needs,  can  either  of 
these  be  fully  secured.  Union  without  freedom  is  not  union  ; 
freedom  without  union,  not  freedom.  There  is  no  harmony 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  similar  notes,  but  in  the  concord  of 
dissimilar  oaes.  DiSerence  without  discord,  variety  in  Lar- 
mouy,  the  unity  of  the  spirit  with  diversity  of  the  letter,  dif- 
ference of  operation,  but  the  same  Lord,  many  members,  but 
one  body,  —  this  is  very  desirable,  and  wholly  possible. 

The  day  is  coming  in  which  our  dogmatic  Churches,  formal 
Churches,  sentimentally  pious  Churches,  and  professedly 
SS 
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liberal  Churches,  eliall  be  all  lakeo  op  into  aomethiug  higher 
and  better.  The  very  diaconteal  which  prevails  everywhere 
announces  it.  It  is  the  working  of  the  leaven  —  mind  agitat- 
ing the  mass.  In  Protestant  countries  there  is  a  tendency 
to  Rome ;  but  in  Boman  Catholic  countries  an  equal  or 
greater  tendency  to  Protestantism.  Orthodoxy  tends  to 
Liberal  Christianity.  Liberal  Ohristianity  tends  to  Ortho- 
doxy. Each  longs  for  its  opposite,  its  supplement,  its  coun- 
terpart. It  is  a  movement  towards  a  larger  liberty  and  a 
deeper  life. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE  TBIKITT. 


§1.  V^nition  0/ the  Chvrch  Doctrine.  ~-~"Tha  fuada- 
Diental  formula  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  defined  bj 
the  Church,"  says  Twesten,*  "  is,  that  in  one  divine  estteoce 
or  nature  there  are  three  peraons,  distiaguished  from  each 
other  by  certain  characteristics,  and  isdivisibly  participating 
in  that  one  nature."  The  "  Augeborg  Confeasion,"  says,  in 
like  manner,  "three  persons  in  one  essence."!  So  the 
"  Gallic  Confession,"  and  other  Church  Confessions,  which 
say  almost  the  same  thing  in  the  same  words.  } 

The  explanations  given  to  these  phrases  vary  indefinitely. 
Nitzsch  (System  d.  Christ.  Lehre,  §  80)  says,  *' We  stand 
related  in  such  a  way,  with  all  our  Christian  experience 
(Gewerdensein  und  Werden),  to  the  one,  eternal,  divine 
essence,  who  is  love,  that  in  the  Son  we  adore  love  as 
mediating  and  speaking,  in  the  spirit  as  fellowship  and  life, 
in  the  Father  as  source  and  origin."  Schleiermacher  con- 
siders this  doctrine  as  not  any  immediate  expression  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  and  declares  that  "  our  communion 
with  Christ  might  be  just  the  same  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  this  transcendent  mystery."  Hase  says,  §  "  This  Church 
dogma  always  has  floated  between  Unitarianism,  Tritheism, 

•  Twuten,  "  yorlenmgni,"  Ad.,  to!  II.,  p.  210.  He  tMi  to  this  deBQitlon 
lU  lattn  (bnn,  in  which  the  wonli  "  Nrtslu  chuscteriBtica  '■  ttaad  "  sorUa 
ehaoicleribiia  hyportaticli." 

t  Qnoled  by  Schlelmmoher,  "  OlubCDalehK,"  {  170. 

t  See  the  fall  dlaonaslonB  of  theie  tcnua  In  Tweiiteii  (M  aboir),  Btae, 
"  CbrliU.  GI>iibeiiBUhr«,"  {  M.  Stnoii,  "  ChrliU.  GUubraulehre,"  vol.  1, 
Hue,  '■  Dogmattk,"  tc 

I  DogmtUk,  1 23a. 
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and  Sabellianism,  asserting  the  premiees  of  all  three,  aad 
denying  their  conclusions  00I7  by  maintaining  the  oppoaile." 

All  sorts  of  illustrations  have  been  used  from  tho  earliest 
times  —  such  as  fountain,  brook,  river ;  root,  stalk,  braoch  ; 
memory,  uDder3tandiiig,.will ;  *  soul,  j^aeon,  sense  ;!  three 
persoDs  in  grammar,  the  teacher,  the  person  spoken  to,  and 
that  spoken  of.  }  Some  mystics  argued  the  necessity  of  llireo 
jieiBona  in  tb.e  Deity  for  the  sake  of  a  divine  society  and 
lautual  love,  §  Lesaitig  argues  that  "  God  from  eternity 
must  have  contemplated  that  wfaidi  is  most  perfect,  but  that 
is  himself;  but  to  contemplate  with  God,  is  to  create ;  God'a 
thought  of  himself,  therefore,  must  be  a  beiug,  but  a  divine 
being,  that  is,  God,  tiie  Son  God;  but  tfaeee  two,  Qod  the 
thinker  and  God  the  thought,  are  ia  perfect  divine  hamiony, 
and  this  harmony  is  the  Spirit."  Leibnits  also  considers  the 
Trinity  as  illustrated  best  by  the  process  of  reflection  in  the 
human  mind.  Strauss  objects  to  this  class  of  definitions, 
that  they  are  tno  elements  united  in  a  third,  while  the 
Church  doctrine  requires  three  united  in  a  fourth. 

The  Cburdi  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity  appears  most 
fully  developed  in  its  Orthodox  form  in  what  is  called  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  It  was  not  wrilteo  by  him,  but  by 
some  one  in  the  fiflh  or  sixth  century. 

>  Au^eUne  (de  Trinity,  aara,  "  Ooe  life  In  ttiiiti,  bnt  three  ftcnIU?*  — 
Dpuiary,  InUin^piioe,  will."    Butliawlf  tliiili  bMi  pa^hal<^f  ? 

I  Eriitcua,  "  The  K-altier  In  the  iobI.  tbc  Son  In  the  reason,  the  SiOdt  Id  dM 
KDBe  — thia  mxkcg  tlie  mosl  InmlnouB  II lustration." 

1  AhclardCquDlnlbf  StnuBB). 

f  BIchHrd  St.  VkWr  (quoted  br  Miiae),  "  There  «n  be  no  poulble  MM- 
mantonof  HffeftlOQ  between  11  legi  numher  thsn  three  persona."  So  Aufj;uatilM, 
"  Cnm  i^qaid  inio,  trii  ecnt  — tjKi.  et  gtmi  uno,  et  ipw  timor,"  9ueli  lilu- 
tntluue  are  hardly  eatlBfactur;  nl  the  prcB.nt' day.  PolrFI  uys  the  Father  !■ 
"Daua  Wlhe  Son  lii"Dtuitxte,"lkK  Holy  Spirtt"i)«H«d  M  r^lwiu." 
Anireloa  Stleclna  nuAei  Ibe  Trinity  k  dlTtan  klaa.  •-  G«d  klHea  hlnkwlf — 
tllr  y'dt  her  kin  see,  the  Son  Is  klsaiKl,  the  Spirit  Is  theklas." 

H  Translnteil  from  the  Latin  In  HatcraibKih  (OompeDd  of  tba  lltstoiy  of 
DeelrlDSB,  toI.  1.  p.  «a).  We  -af^ree  KKh  Straniw,  wbe  rays,  "  FUrwnkT,  mr 
dna  Synbohnn  ^>iiK(«iuf  TK  beaelivroreD  bBtle,(l(T  hattcdieQcwtndeBiBniBiA* 
lichen  Denkens  nbgcsrhwDren."  So  Ibe  FliBtcr  Baat  (Le  PrMntanltam* 
Liberal),  alter  gMag  the  Creed,  la  a  Bomewhat  different  ten,  aMi,  "■bl 
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1.  Whosoever  will  be  sared,  before  all  things  mutt  tuke 
care  to  keep  the  Catholic  faith : 

2.  Which  except  one  keepa  it  entire  and  inviolate,  he  shall 
without  doubt  perish  everlaetingl}'. 

3.  But  the  Catholic  faith  is  this ;  that  we  adore  one  God 
ii  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  iii  Unity  ; 

4.  Keither  confounding  the  persons,  bor  dividing  the  sut^ 
stance. 

5.  For  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  But  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  is  one, 
the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  equal. 

7.  As  is  the  Father,  so  is  the  Son,  and  so  is  the  Holy 

8.  The  Father  is  uncreated,  Uie  Son  b  Uncreated,  and  the 
Hdy  Spirit  unoreated. 

9.  The  Father  immeasurable,*  the  Son  immeasurable,  aod 
the  Holy  Spirit  immeasurable. 

10.  The  Father  eternal,  the  Soq  eternal,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  eternal. 

1 1 .  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Eternals,  but  one  Eternal. 

12.  And  so  there  are  not  three  uncreated,  nor  three  im- 
measurable, but  one  uncreated,  and  one  immeasurable. 

13.  So  the  Father  is  omnipotent,  the  Sou  is  omnipotent, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  omnipotent. 

14.  Ani  yet  there  are  not  three  omnipotenta,  but  one 
omnipotent . 

15.  So  tlie  Father  is  God,  the  Sou  is  God,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  God. 

16.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

17.  So  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  is  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  Lord. 

18.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord, 

19    For  08  we  are  compelled  by  Christian  truth  to  confess 
■  **  Inoomprebeiulttle,"  Clinreli  of  Kngtainl  Utunf 
Sfi* 
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of  eacli  one,  that  each  person  •  is  God  and  Lord  ;  so  we  are 
forbidden  by  the  Catholic  religioa  from  saying  three  Gods  or 
tliree  Lords. 

20.  The  Father  is  not  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten. 

21.  The  Son  is  from  the  Father  alone;  not  made,  nor 
created,  but  hegotlen. 

22.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  from  the  Son  and  the  Father ;  nut 
created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding, 

23.  Therefore  there  is  one  Father,  and  nut  three ;  one 
Son,  and  not  throe ;  one  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  three. 

24.  And  in  this  Trinity  there  is  none  before  or  afler,  none 
greater  or  less,  but  all  three  Persona  are  coetemal  and 
coequal. 

25.  So  that  everywhere  we  must  adore  the  Unity  in 
Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

26.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  be  saved,  must  think  thus, 
of  the  Trinity. 

§  2.  SUlory  of  the  Doetrine.  —  In  the  Christian  Church, 
the  history  of  (his  doctrine  is  interesting  and  important. 
Some  sort  of  Triad,  or  Trinity,  existed  jn  very  early  times, 
although  the  Orthodox  form  was  not  established  until  later. 

At  first,  the  prevailing  doctriue  is  that  of  subordination  ; 
that  is,  that  the  Sou  and  the  Spirit  are  inferior  to  the  Father. 
But,  as  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  also  called  divine,  those 
who  thought  thus  were  accused  of  believing  in  three  Gods.^f 
Some  then  said,  that  the  Father  was  aloue  divine ;  and  these 
were  called  Monarchians.  Others,  wishing  to  retain  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  yet  to  believe  in  one  God, 
Baid  that  the  divinity  in  the  Father,  in  the  Son,  and  in  the 

•  Or  "  racb  pprmn  by  Mnuelf."  The  word  In  the  Latin  !■  "  biBlllatJm,  •  ■ 
word  not  In  moM  of  the  dlotlonirica,  bat  la  ume  of  Uiem  made  eqalvalnit 
to  "  Blngulitlm." 

t  Teitulllan  aald,  we  oui  call  Christ  "OcxJ"  when  we  apeak  of  hirn  alone ; 
bnt  If  we  mention  him  witli  the  Father,  then  we  mnat  call  the  Father  "God," 
and  call  Cbrlal  odI;  "  Lord."  <'  For  a  ray  of  light  ablDlDg  Into  a  room,  we 
mar  <stll  Ihe  ^nn  ahlola;  there ;  bat  If  we  apeak  of  the  ana  at  the  aanw  ttme, 
then  we  moat  dialingnlab  the  ray,  and  aaJl  It  not  Bun,  bnt  aimbaam.*' 
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Spirit,  was  essentially  the  same,  but  that  the  diviaitj  of  the 
Father  was  the  fonntaia  from  which  that  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit  wati  derived.  This  was  fixed  as  Orthodox  at  the 
Cotiacil  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  and  *aa  the  beginning  of  Or- 
thodoxy in  the  Chnrch.  It  was  a  middle  course  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which  were  represented  on  the  one 
side  bj  Arlus,  who  maintained  that  the  Sou  was  created  out 
of  nothing ;  and  by  Sabellius  on  the  other  hand,  who  main- 
tained that  the  Son  was  only  a  mode,  maaifostation,  or  name 
of  God ;  God  being  called  the  Father,  as  Creator  of  the 
world ;  called  Son,  as  Etedeemer  of  the  world ;  and  Spirit, 
as  Sanctifier  of  the  world.  The  Council  of  Nice  declared 
that  the  Son  was  not  a  manifeBtation  of  God,  as  Sabellius 
said,  nor  a  creation  by  God,  as  Ariue  said,  but  a  deriva- 
tion from  God,*  Just  as  the  essence  of  the  fountain  flows 
into  the  stream  derived  from  it,  so  the  essence  of  the  Father 
flows  into  the  Son,  who  is  derived  from  him.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  three  formulas  of  the  early  Churcli  —  that  of 
Arius,  who  says,  "  The  Son  was  created  by  the  Father,  and 
is  inferior  lo  him  ;  "  that  of  Sabellius,  who  says,  "  The 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  manifestations  of  God,  and  the 
same  essence ; "  and  Orthodoxy,  as  the  Council  of  Nice, 
trying  to  stand  between  Ibem,  and  saying,  "  The  Son  is 
derived  from  the  Father,  and  is  of  the  same  essence  with 
him," 

*  The  dMKeiof  tha  Coiindl  of  Nl«  Inclined  to  Sutwllluilam.  The  term 
VoDinx  (itT  Of  MM  atftux)  wu  ■  Sabelllan  Una.  S«]KllluilBin  could,  la 
bot,  aUnd  inoit  of  the  testa  of  modern  Orthodoxr,  tlam  It  Dialatilna  Ikrf 
■  ftrnnu  ami  <rM  etieact,  fla>  iti^'tam  and  r^ia  irj.rtcruT»  I  and  Bohlelermnctier, 
In  one  of  bl«  most  elibonte  IrestlBeB  (Ueber  den  GegenHti  iwlBoben  dt-r 
BthellJanlarhea  mid  der  AthuiatlniilBcheii  Toratellang  von  der  Tiiulbit. 
ThealoR.  ZeiUchrlll.  Uerlla,  18^),  b»  louglil  to  rehablllUte  SabelllaDlam. 
Horn  Btairt  trineliled  thla  trutlae,  uid  plaJnly  adTOcaled  ■  ilinllir  rlow. 
Him  (KirchenE^aehlntate,  )  fll)  deflnea  the  liew  of  Sabslllua  u  milking 
••Kittai!r,8on,uidSpJr<ttbedlirerent  forma  of  revelnlJoD  of  the  Supreme  Unttf 
■  a  the  Tried."  Perh^ia  (aae  Blur) 
muklns  the  Tried  Degln  Md  end  wtth 
the  proeeai  of  reveletlon.  TI.e  Honad  \r,  God  In  hliaeeir :  the  Tried  1>  God  In 
the  prooeai  of  leir-revi-Jatloii  [  Baur,  "Cbrlatllobe  Lelire  von  di-rDroleialgkelt,'' 
•nd  "  Ldirbaab  der  Chrlatllcheu  Dogmeaj^Hihlclile  "). 
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The  Churcli,  ever  since,  baa  been  like  a  ship  beating 
agMnBt  head  winds  between  opposing  shores.  It  has  stood 
on  one  tack  to  avoid  Arianism  or  Tritheism,  till  it  finds* 
itaelf  running  into  Sabellianism ;  then  it  goes  about,  ant] 
Alandii  away  till  it  comes  near  Ariaaism  or  Tritheism  ^^in. 
Unitarianism  is  on  both  sides :  on  one  side  in  the  fonn  ol  one 
God,  with  a  threefold  maDif'estatian  of  himself;  on  the  other 
side  in  the  form  of  a  Supreme  God,  with  the  Son  and  Spirit 
subordinate.  It  has  always  been  very  hard  to  be  Orthoilox ; 
for,  to  do  BO,  oue  must  distinguish  the  Persons,  and  yet  not 
divide  the  substance,  of  the  Deity.  Id  keeping  the  three 
Fereons  distinc^y  separate,  there  was  great  danger  of  mak- 
ing three  distinct  Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  tried  to 
make  the  Unity  distinct,  there  was  danger  that  the  Persons 
would  grow  shadowy,  and  disappear. 

The  heaviest  charge  against  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is,  tliat,  driven  to  despair  by  theeo  difficulties,  it  has 
at  last  made  Orthodoxy  consist,  not  in  any  sound  belief,  but 
only  in  sound  phrases.  It  is  not  believing  anything,  but 
saying  something,  which  now  makes  a  man  Orthodox.  If 
you  will  only  use  the  word  "  Trinity  "  in  any  sense,  if  you 
will  only  call  Christ  God  in  any  sense,  you  ars  Orthodox. 

§  3.  ErroTi  in  the  GKuTch  Doctrine  of  the  Triaitg.  — The 
errors  in  the  popular  view  concerning  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  at 
present  held,  appear  to  be  these  :  — 

1.  The  Trinity  i$  held  as  a  mere  dogma,  or  form  of  words, 
not  as  a  reality.  It  is  held  in  the  letter,  not  in  the  spirit. 
There  is  no  power  in  it,  nor  life  iu  tt ;  and  it  is  in  nc  sense 
an  object  of  faith  to  those  who  accept  it.  They  do  not 
believe  it,  but  rather  believe  that  they  onght  to  believe  it. 
There  are  certain  texts  in  Scripture  which  seem  to  assert  il, 
certain  elaborate  arguments  which  appear  convincing  and 
irrefutable.  On  the  strength  of  tliese  texts  and  these  argu- 
ments, they  believe  that  they  ought  to  believe  iL  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  eonacience,  not  of  heart;  of  logic,  not  of  life;  of 
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law,  Dotof  lore.  It  ie  not  held  as  aGhristmn  dootrino  ODglit 
to  be  bold,  with  the  beart ;  but  odI^  philoaophicall;,  with  the 
bond.  If  it  should  ceaea  to  be  preached  for  a  few  years  in 
Orthodox  pulpits,  it  would  cease  to  be  believed  {  it  would 
dpop  out  of  the  faith,  or  rntber  out  of  the  creed,  of  the  com- 
inuaily.  UDilariaDisni  has  extended  itself,  without  being 
preadied,  from  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible.  But  Triui- 
tariauisin  cannot  be  trusted  to  its  own  power.  It  has  do 
hold  on  the  heart.  Here,  in  Mas^acbtisetts,  the  ministers 
loft  off  prcaobing  the  Trinity,  and  the  coneequencs  was,  that 
the  people  becuae  Unitarian.  Unilarianism  in  New  England 
was  not  difiiised  by  preaching !  it  camo  of  itself,  as  soon  as 
the  clergy  left  off  preaching  the  Trinity.  This  shows  how 
worthless,  empty,  and  soulless  the  doctrine  was  and  is. 
Instead  of  this  formal  doctrine,  we  want  something  vital. 

2.  Analher  objection  to  the  present  form  of  the  Trinity  it, 
that  it  it  not  only  tchoUutic,  or  pardy  inlelleelual,  bvt  that  it 
u  alio  negative.  It  is  not  even  a  positive  doctrine.  It  is 
ofton  charged  against  Unitarianism,  that  it  is  a  mere  nega- 
tion ;  and,  in  one  sense,  the  charge  is  well  founded.  Uni- 
tarianism ie  a  negation,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  reason- 
ing against  Orthodoxy ;  but,  as  asserting  the  divine  Unity, 
it  is  very  positive.  Cut  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  w  a  mere 
negation,  as  it  is  usually  held  ;  because  it  is  an  empty  form 
of  denial.  It  only  can  be  defined  or  expressed  negatively. 
The  three  Persons  are  not  substances,  on  the  one  band ;  nor 
qualities,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  not  Sabellianism,  nor  is 
it  Arianism.  Every  term  connected  wiih  the  Trinity  lias 
Been  selected,  not  to  express  a  truth,  but  to  avoid  «u  error. 
The  term  "one  essence"  was  chosen  in  order  to  exclude 
Arianism  ;  the  term  "  three  Persons,"  or  subsistences,  was 
cliosen  in  order  to  avoid  Sabelliuniam. 

Because  the  doctrine  is  thos  a  negation,  it  has  tailed  of  its 
chief  nse.  It  has  become  exclusive  ;  whereas,  when  staled 
truly,  as  a  positive  tratb,  it.  would  become  inclnsive.    Rightly 
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Stated,  it  woald  bind  together  all  true  religion  ia  one  har- 
monious whole,  comprehending  ia  its  universal  sweep  every- 
thing true  in  natural  religion,  everything  true  in  reason,  and 
uniting  (hem  in  vital  imion,  without  discord  and  without 
confufiion.  Every  manifestation  which  God  has  made  of 
himself  in  nature,  in  Christ,  and  in  the  human  soul,  would 
be  accepted  and  vitally  recognized  by  Christianity,  which 
comes,  not  to  destroy,  hut  ta  fulfil.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  would  be  the  highest  form  of  reccnciliation  or  aton&< 
ment,  —  reconciling  all  varieties  in  one  great  harmony ;  rec- 
onciling the  natural  and  eupemataral,  law  and  grace,  time 
and  eternity,  fate  and  freedom. 

But,  before  illustrating  this,  we  must  consider  further 
some  of  the  objectioDs  to  the  common  form  of  the  doctrine. 

3.  Jt  M  alto  charged  against  tAe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  thai  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  there/ore  etientiaUy 
ineredible."  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  it  would  be  a  contra- 
diction if  God  were  called  Three  in  the  tame  sense  in  which 
ho  ia  called  One;  but  not  otherwise.  The  answer  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  ;  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  ask,  In  what 
sense  is  lie  called  Three,  and  in  what  sense  ia  he  called  One? 
The  answer  is,  The  Unity  is  of  essence,  or  snhstance :  the 
Trinity  ia  of  persons.  This  answer,  again,  is  satisfactory, 
provided  we  know  what  is  meant  by  these  two  terms.  But 
the  difficulty  ia  to  know  what  ia  meant  by  the  word 
"  person."  We  are  expressly  informed,  that  this  term  is 
not  used  in  its  usual  sense ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  weuld  divide 
the  essence,  and  three  Persona  would  he  the  same  as  three 
Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  it  means  more 
than  the  three  characters  or  manifestations.  Here  lies  the 
difliculty,  and  the  whole  of  the  rational  difficulty,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  It  ia  all  on  the  side  of  the  Triad. 
When  we  ask.  What  do  you  mean  hy  "  the  three"?  there 
can  bo  given  but  three  answera,  —  two  of  them  diatinct,  and 
one  indistinct.     These  answers  are,  (1.)  We  mean   three 
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•omefAitt^s,  which  we  cannot  define ;  (2.)  "We  mean  tbi'ee 
Persons,  like  Feter,  Jaiues,  and  John ;  (3.)  We  mean  three 
manifestations,  characters,  or  modes  of  being.  Let  as  con- 
sider these  three  answers. 

(a.)  "  The  three  Persons  are  three  somethings,  which 
OAnDot  be  defined.  It  b  a  mystery.  It  is  above  reason. 
There  is  mystery  in  everything,  and  there  must  be  mystery 
in  the  Deity."  So  Augustine  said,  long  ago,  "  We  say 
three  Persona,  not  because  we  have  anything  to  say,  but 
because  we  want  to  say  something."  *  But  if  one  uses  the 
phrase  "  three  Persons,"  and  refuses  to  deflue  it  positively, 
merely  defining  it  negatively,  saying,  "  It  does  not  mean 
this,  and  it  does  not  mean  that,  and  I  don't  know  what  it 
does  mean,"  he  avoids,  it  is  true,  the  difiiculties,  and  escapes 
the  objections ;  but  he  does  it  by  giving  up  the  article  of 
faith.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  may  he  three  unknown 
dislinctions  in  the  divine  nature  ;  but  no  one  can  be  asked  1o 
believe  in  them,  till  he  is  told  what  they  f^re.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  Trinity  is  a  mystery,  is  to  abaodou  it  as 
aa  article  of  faith,  and  make  of  it  onJy  a  subject  of  speculft- 
tion.  We  avoid  the  coutradictton ;  but  we  do  it  by  re> 
linquisbing  the  doctrine. 

Tbia  fact  is  not  suflicienlly  considered  by  Trinitarians. 
They  first  demand  of  us  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  Trinity, 
and,  wheU  pressed  to  state  distinctly  the  doctrine,  retire  into 
ibe  protection  of  mystery,  and  decline  giving  any  distinct 
account  of  it.  Now,  no  human  being  ever  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  mysleries  connected  with  God,  and  nature,  and  all 
life.  To  assnre  us,  therefore,  that  such  mysteries  exist,  ia 
slightly  superfluous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  human 
boiug  ever  believed,  or  could  believe,  a  mystery,  any  more 
than  be  could  see  anything  invisible  or  hear  anything  in- 
audible. To  believe  a  doctrine,  the  first  condition  is,  that  all 
its  terms  shall  be  distinct  and  intelligible. 
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(6.)  Tho  secoud  answer  to  the  queetion  is,  "  We  mean,  by 
I^rsoDS,  three  PerHous,  like  Peler,  James,  and  Joho."  Ao> 
cording  to  lliis  answor,  the  Trinity  remains,  but  tho  Unity 
disappears.  This  ansner  leaves  the  Persons  distinct,  but  the 
Uaity  indistineU  The  Feraons  are  not  coafoundad  ;  but  the 
essence  ta  diTideO.  The  Trt>personaHty  is  maintained,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  Unity.  In  fact,  this  answer  gives  us 
Trilheism,  or  three  Gods,  whose  unity  is  only  no  entire 
agreement  of  feeling  and  actioo.  But  this  answer  we  may 
set  aside  aa  UDorthodox,  no  less  than  unscriptural. 

(c)  Having  thus  disposed  of  each  other  possible  answer, 
there  remains  only  that  which  makes  of  the  three  Persons 
three  revelatioaa  or  manifestations  of  God,  or  repreaentatioQa 
of  God.  This  answer  avoids  all  the  difficulties.  It  avoids 
that  of  contradiction ;  as  we  do  not  say  that  God  is  one  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  three,  but  in  e,  different  sense. 
It  avoids  the  objection  of  obecitriiy ;  for  it  is  a  distinct  slate- 
inent.  It  avoids  the  objection  of  Tritheism ;  for  it  leaves 
the  Unity  untouched.  Moreover,  it  is  a  real  Trinity,  and 
not  merely  nominal.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  not  merely  three  different  uames  for  the  same 
thing,  but  they  indicate  three  different  revelations,  three 
different  views  which  God  has  given  of  his  character,  which, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  total  divine  representation.  It 
remains,  therefore,  simply  to  ask,  Is  this  view  a  'true  one  T 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  it  in  Scripture,  In  reason,  and  in 
Christian  consciousness,  the  three  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  truth? 

§4-  TheTrimti/o/IIani/aaationt/oandedintheTnUho/ 
Thiiigt. -^Vfe  repeat,  that  this  view  is  an  OrtJiodox  view  of 
tlie  Trinity,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  greatest  fathers 
of  the  Church.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Deity  has  made,  and 
fs  evermore  making,  three  distinct  and  independent  revela- 
tions of  himself,  —  each  revelation  giving  a  different  view  of 
the  divine  Being,  each  revelatioti  showing  God  to  man  under 
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B  difieretit  aspect,  —  then  each  of  these  is  a  personal  mani- 
festation. Each  reveals  God  as  a  Person.  If  we  ace  God, 
for  example,  in  nature,  we  see  him  not  merely  as  a  power,  a 
supreme  cause,  but. also  a  liviag  Person,  who  created  ever- 
more out  of  a  fulness  of  divine  wisdom  and  love.  God  in 
nature  is,  then,  a  Person.  Again :  if  God  reveals  himself  in 
Christ,  it  is  not  as  abstract  trutiL  or  as  doctrinal  statement. 
.Bitt  we  Bee  God  himself,  the  personal  God,  the  Father  and 
Friend,  the  redeeming  grace,  the  God  who  loved  na  before 
tho  foundation  of  the  world,  approaching  us  in  Christ  to 
reconcile  ns  and  save  us.  It  is  a  God  who  "  so  loved  the 
world  "  that  we  see  in  Christ,  therefore,  a  Person.  And  bo 
the  Spirit,  which  speaks  in  the  human  conscience  and  human 
heart,  is  not  a  mere  influence,  or  rapture,  or  movement,  but  is 
one  who  communes  with  us ;  one  who  talks  with,  us ;  one 
who  comforts  us ;  one  who  hears  and  answers  us ;  therefore 
a  Person. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  antecedent  objection  to  this  form  of 
the  Trinity  as  a  threefold  manifestation  of  the  divine  Being, 
we  have  only  to  ask,  Is  it  true  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Has 
such  a  threefold  manifestation  of  God  actually  taken  place  ? 
We  reply,  that  it  is  so.  According  to  Scripture,  observation, 
and  experience,  we  find  such  to  be  the  fact.  Scripture  shows 
us  God,  the  Father,  as  the  source  of  all  being,  the  fountain 
and  end  of  all  things;  from  whom  all  things  have  come,  and 
to  whom  all  things  tend.  As  the  Creator,  he  reveals  himself 
in  nature  and  providence  (as  the  apostle  Paul  declares), 
*'  bein/T  understood  by  the  things  that  are  mode,"  and  "  a<A 
leavuJg  himself  without  a  witness." 

Suf'reme  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  manifested  in 
natuni  as  unchanging  law,  as  perfect  order.  But  God  is 
seen  in  Christ  again  as  Redeemer,  as  meeting  the  exigencies 
arisijg  from  the  freedom  of  the  creature  by  what  we  call 
miracle ;  not  contrary  to  nature,  but  different  tiota  nature, 
■howiug  himself  as  the  Friend  and  Helper  of  the  soul.  As 
87 
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the  esseBoe  of  the  first  revelation  of  Ood  is  the  eight  of  hii 
goodneBB,  Btid  wisdom,  and  power,  displayed  in  law,  m  the 
essenoe  of  Hie  second  revelation  is  of  the  samo  Msential 
Reing  displaying  himself  as  love.  In  ths  first  revelation,  he 
is  the  nni*ersd  Pu«nt;  in  the  Bocond,  he  is  the  personal 
Friend.  Bat  there  is  a  third  revelation  which  God  makes  of 
himMlF,  —  within  t^  soul  as  life.  Thesamepower,  wisdom, 
find  goodiMBs  which  we  see  displayed  externally  in  outwaril 
nature,  we  find  manifested  internally  in  the  soal  itself,  as  its 
natural  and  its  spiritual  lif^.  That  which  is  di^tayed  out- 
wardly 88  power  is  manifested  within  the  soul  as  oause  ;  thnt 
whidi  is  manifested  outwardly  as  wisdom  is  revealed  in- 
wardly as  reason ;  and  that  whidi  is  manifesled  outwardly 
as  goodness  is  manifested  inwardly  as  ooaecaeace,  or  the  law 
of  ri^t. 

5  6.  It  it  in  Barm&ny  with  Scnpttire.~~Tbe  S<»iptiires 
also  speak  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  they  speak  of  the  Father,  they  usually  mean  God  as 
the  Supreme  Being.  Matt.  11:  25:  "Jesus  said,  I  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth."  As  omniscient : 
"Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  nor  the  angels,  nor  the  Son, 
but  the  Father  only."  As  omnipoteBt :  "  Ahba,  Father,  all 
things  are  possible  to  thee."  As  having  life  in  himself,  and 
as  spirit:  "They  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.**  As  the  source  of  all  power,  life,  and  authority  of  the 
Son  !  "  I  came  forth  of  the  Father ; "  "  the  Fatker,  whicJi 
hath  sent  me  ;  "  "  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me 
to  do."  The  apostle  Paul  says,  "  To  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Father ; "  and  calls  him  "  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus ; "  also  "  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  ia  above 
all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all."  The  great  order  of  the 
universe  depends  on  him :  "  He  has  put  the  times  and  the 
eeaeona  in  his  own  power."  Christ  will  at  last  "  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  the  Father."  By  Christ,  "we  h^va 
access  in  one   spirit   to    the   Father."      "Ail  things   wew 
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<IeIiTered"  to  Cbriat  "of  hit  Father,"  whose  wiU  Cfarisi 
always  sought.  Thus  is  the  Father  epoken  of  ia  the  New 
TesUmeDt  aa  the  Sawrce  from  which  alt  thinga  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  End  to  whom  all  things  tend. 

7%e  Son  (or  Son  of  God)  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Teeta- 
ment  as  diadact  from  the  Ft^er,  but  intimately  united 
with  him.  The  Fatiier  giraa  power;  the  Son  receives 
lu  The  Fathw  gjves  li^t;  the  Son  receives  it.  The 
Son  does  nothing  bnt  what  he  eeeth  the  Father  do.  "  The 
Father  hath  sent  me,"  he  says,  "  and  I  live  by  the  Father." 
*'  I  am  not  alone ;  bnt  I,  fuid  the  Father  who  sent  me." 
•'  The  Son  is  in  the  Fathw,  and  the  Falher  in  him."  "  No 
nan  Cometh  to  the  Father  but  by"  him.  He  shows  the 
Father  to  the  world.  The  Falher  is  glorified  in  the  Son. 
£e  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  The  Father  sent  him 
to  be  the  Savionr  of  the  world.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son 
'  hath  life  ;  "  "  And  in  him  is  everlasting  life." 

The  Soly  Spmt,  which  came  afler  JesuB  left  the  world 
^also  called  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Spirit  of  God),  is  an 
inward  revelation  of  God  and  of  Christ.  It  teadies  all 
diings,  comforts,  convineea.  It  is  a  ^irit  of  life,  litis  one 
above  the  flesh,  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  a  Son  of  God, 
communicates  a  variety  of  giils,  produces  unity  in  the 
Church,  sanctifies,  sheds  the  love  of  God  into  the  heart,  and 
renews  the  soul.  The  New  Testament  speaks  o£  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghoat,  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghoat. 

According  to  the  New  Testament,  the  Father  would  seem 
to  be  the  Source  of  all  things,  the  Creator,  the  Fountain  of 
beiDg  and  of  life.  The  Son  is  spoken  of  aa  the  maaifeatation 
of  that  Being  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Holy  Ghbst  is  spoken 
of  aa  a  apiritual  influence,  proceeding  irom  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  as  the  source  of 
their  life, — the  idea  of  God  seen  in  causation,  in  reason, 
and  is  oouscienoe,  as  making  the  very  life  of  the  soul  ilsdf. 
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There  are  these  three  revelntiona  of  God,  and  we  koow 
of  no  othera.  They  are  distinct  from  each  other  in  form, 
but  the  eame  in  essence.  They  are  not  merely  three  names 
for  the  same  thing ;  bnt  thej  are  real  personal  maoifestationH 
of  God,  real  subsistences,  since  he  is  personally  present  in  all 
of  them.  Tliia  view  avoids  all  heresies,  since  it  neither 
"  dividea  the  substance  "  nor  "  confounds  the  persona."  And 
these  are  really  the  two  heresies,  which  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  most  to  be  avoided.  We  think  it  can  be 
easily  shown  that  these  are  the  great  practical  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  To  "  divide  the  substancB  "  is  so  to  separate  the 
revelations  of  God  as  to  make  them  contradict  or  oppose 
each  other;  to  "  confound  the  persona  "  is  not  to  recognize 
each  as  an  independent  source  of  truth  to  the  soul. 

§  6.  iVocftcoI  valve  of  the  7Wni'(y,  when  rightly  under' 
stood.  —  There  is,  therefore,  an  essential  truth  bidden  in  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity.  While  the  Cbnrcb  doctrine,  in  every  * 
form  which  it  has  bitherio  taken,  has  failed  to  satisfy  the 
human  intellect,  the  Christian  heart  has  clung  to  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  tbem  all.  Let  ua  endeavor  to  aee  what 
is  the  practical  value  of  this  doctrine,  for  the  sake  of  which 
ils  errors  of  statement  have  been  pardoned.  What  does  it 
say  to  the  Christian  consciousness? 

Tho  Trinity,  truly  apprehended,  teaches,  by  its  doctrine 
of  Tri-  personality,  that  God  is  immaTient  in  nature,  in  Christ, 
and  in  the  soul.  It  teaches  that  God  is  not  outside  of  the 
world,  making  it  as  an  artisan  makes  a  machine  ;  nor  outside 
of  Christ,  sending  him,  and  giving  to  liim  miraculous  powerK  ; 
nor  outside  of  the  soul,  touching  it  ab  extra  from  time  to 
time  with  unnatural  influences,  revolutionizing  and  overturn- 
ing it ;  but  that  he  is  personally  present  in  each  and  all.  So 
that,  when  we  study  the  mysteries  and  laws  of  nature,  we 
are  drawing  near  to  God  himself,  and  looking  into  his  face. 
When  we  see  Christ,  we  see  God,  who  is  in  Christ ;  and 
when  we  look  into  ths  solemn  intuitions  of  our  soul,  tho 
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monitions  of  coiiBc!ence,  and  the  influences  which  draw  our 
heart  to  gooiJaeBS,  we  are  meeting  and  cnrnmuniug  with  God. 

Moreover,  the  Trinity,  truly  apprehended,  teaches,  by  i(B 
doctrine  of  One  Subttance  (the  Homoousion),  that  these 
three  revelations,  though  distinct,  are  essentially  at  one; 
that  natnre  caanot  contradict  revelation ;  that  revelation 
cannot  contradict  nature  ;  and  timt  the  iutuitiona  of  the  soul 
cnnnot  be  in  conflict  with  either^  Hence  it  teaches  that  the 
Naturalist  need  not  fear  revelation ;  nor  the  Christian 
believer,  natural  Theism.  Since  it  Is  one  aod  the  same  God 
who  dwells  in  nature,  in  Christ,  and  in  the  soul,  all  Ills 
revelations  must  be  in  harmony  with  each  other.  To  sup- 
pose otherwise  is  to  "  divide  the  substance  "  of  the  Trinity. 

And  i^ain :  the  Trinity,  rightly  understood,  asserts  the 
distinctness  of  these  three  personal  revelations.  It  is  the 
same  God  who  speaks  in  each  ;  but  he  says  something  new 
each  time.  He  reveals  a  new  form  of  his  being.  He  shows 
US,  not  the  same  order  and  aspect  of  truth  in  each  manifesta- 
tion, but  wholly  different  aspects. 

And  yet  again ;  as  the  doctrine  teaches  that  the  Son  is 
begotten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  Son,  it  thereby  shows  how  the  revelation  in 
nature  prepares  for  the  revelation  in  Christ,  and  both  for  the 
revelation  in  the  soul. 

The  error  of  "  dividing  the  substance"  is  perhaps  the 
most  common.  The  man  who  sees  God  in  nature,  sees  him 
oaly  there ;  therefore  God  loses  to  him  that  personal  char- 
acter which  seems  especially  to  be  seen  through  Christ ;  for 
God,  as  a  perspn,  comes  to  us  most  in  Christ,  and  tlien  b 
recognized  also  in  nature  and  the  eonl  as  a  personal  being. 
So,  without  Christ,  natural  religion  is  cold  !  it  wants  love ; 
it  wants  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  believer 
who  avoids  seeing  God  in  nature,  and  who  finds  him  only  in 
his  Bible,  loses  the  sense  of  law  or  order,  of  harmonious 
growth,  and  becomes  literal,  dogmatic,  and  narrow.  And 
87* 
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SO,  too,  the  mystic,  belteviog  only  in  God's  rerelatioit 
through  the  Bon),  nad  Dot  going  to  nature  or  to  Christ, 
becomes  withdrawn  from  life,  and  has  a  morbid  a»d  ghastly 
religion,  and,  having  no  test  by  wbieh  to  jadge  hia  inwai-d 
revelations,  may  beeonie  the  prey  of  all  fantasies  and  all  evil 
spirits,  lying  gpirits,  foul  SfHrits,  and  cruel  spirits. 

Such  errors  come  from  "dividing  the  substance;"  and 
>hey  are  only  too  common.  .  So  that,  nbeo  the  trna  doetiino 
of  Ti'inity  in  Unity  is  apprehended,  tbe  most  beneficial 
results  may  be  expected  to  flow  into  the  life  of  tbe  Church. 
No  longer  believed  as  a  dead  formala,  no  longer  held  in  the 
letter  which  kitkth,  no  longer  accepted  outwardly  as  a  dt^^ms 
or  authority,  but  seen,  felt,  and  realized  in  the  daily  activity 
of  tbe  intellect  and  heart,  the  wbols  Church  will  recover  its 
lost  union,  sects  will  disappear,  and  the  old  fend  between 
science  and  religion  forever  cease.  Science  will  become 
religious,  and  religion  scientific.  Science,  no  longer  cold 
and  dead,  but  filled  through  and  through  with  the  life  of 
God,  will  reach  its  hand  to  Christianity.  Piety,  no  longer 
an  outlaw  from  nature,  no  longer  exiled  from  life  iBto 
churches  and  monasteries,  will  inform  and  animate  all  parts 
of  human  daily  action.  Christianity,  no  longer  narrow, 
Jewish,  bigoted,  formal,  bnt  animated  by  ih«  great  liberty 
of  a  common  life,  will  march  onward  to  conquer  all  forms 
of  error  and  evil  in  tbe  omnipotence  of  universal  and  har- 
monious truth. 

Natural  religion,  Christianity,  and  spiritual  piety,  beii^ 
thus  harmonized,  nature  will  be  more  warm,  Christ  mora 
human,  and  the  divine  influences  in  the  soul  more  nLiform 
and  constant.  Nature  will  be  full  of  God,  with  a  sense  of 
his  presence  penetrating  it  everywhere.  Christianity  witt 
bec.ime  more  natural,  and  all  its  great  facts  assume  tbe  pro- 
portion of  laws,  universal  as  the  universe  itself.  Divine  in- 
fluences will  cease  to  be  spasmodic  and  irregular,  and  beoonra 
oalm,  serene,  and  pure,  an  indwelling  life  oi  God  in  the  aool. 
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A  simple  Unity,  as  held  by  the  Jew?  and  Mohammedans, 
And  by  some  Christiaa  Unitarians,  may  be  a  bald  Unity  and 
an  empty  Unity,  Then  it  ehoivs  us  one  God,  hut  God 
withdrawn  from  nature,  from  Christ,  from  the  soul ;  not 
immanent  in  any,  but.  outside  of  them.  It  leaves  nature 
godlesa ;  leaves  Christ  merely  huraaa ;  leaves  the  soul  a 
machine  to  be  moved  by  an  external  impulse,  not  an  inwai-d 
inspiration.* 

We  conclude,  finally,  tbat  ao  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  is  bo 
false  in  its  form,  and  so  troe  in  its  substance,  as  this.  There 
is  none  so  untenable  as  dogma,  but  none  so  indispensable  as 
experience  and  life.  The  Trinity,  truly  received,  would 
harmonize  science,  faith,  and  vital  piety.  The  Trinity,  as 
it.now  stands  in  the  belief  of  Christendom,  at  once  confuses 
the  mind,  and  leaves  it  empty.  It  feeds  us  with  chaff,  with 
empty  phrases  and  forms,  with  no  real  inflowing  convictions. 
It  seems  to  lie  like  a  vessel  on  the  shore,  of  no  use  where  it 
is,  yet  dif&cult  to  remove  and  get  afloat ;  but  when  the  tide 
rises,  and  the  vessel  floats,  it  will  be  able  to  bear  to  and  fro 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  unite  various  convictions  in 
living  harmony.  It  is  there  for  something.  It  is  providen- 
tially allowed  to  remain  in  the  creeds  of  the  Church  for 
something.  It  has  in  itself  the  seed  of  a  grand  future ;  and, 
though  utterly  false  and  empty  as  it  is  taught  and  defended, 
it  is  kept  by  the  deeper  instinct  of  the  Christian  c 
netis,  like  the  Christ  in  his  tomb,  wailing  for  the  i 
tion. 

•  John  of  SusuouB  (quoted  by  Tvcateo)  nude  bis  twwt  of  Cbrtilitnltr, 
fliat  It  unltHl  irhat  was  trne  is  Polythelam  wltb  wbat  was  tme  In  Jadalim. 
■■  From  tbe  Jews,"  he  lairi,  "  we  hare  the  oueuaas  of  nature,  from  UiB  Oioeka 
tha  diiUnetlon  in  bypoitaaes." 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

In  tliis  Appeodix  we  shall  add  a  brief  critical  examJoa- 
lioD  of  certain  recent  works  on  points  connected  with  our 
previoas  subjects.  These  erilicisms  will  complete  (be  dis- 
cussion in  these  Tarious  directions,  so  far  as  space  will  allow 
here.  The  largest  part  of  what  follows  haa  bees  printed 
already,  either  in  the  "Christian  Examiner,"  or  iu  the 
"  Monthly  Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association." 

{  1.  On  the  Defeuct  of  Nescience  in  Tktology,  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer and  Henry  L.  ManteL — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  Lie  book 
called  "  First  Principlea,"  lays  dovm  the  doctrine  of  theolngical 
nescirace,  as  the  finid  result  of  relif^ous  inquiry.  In  hia  chapter 
on  "Ultimate  Religiaua  Ideas"  he  ar^uns  thus:  The  religious 
problem  is,  Whence  comes  the  universe?  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion only  three  statements  are  poiaible.  It  is  self-existent.  Itwas 
self-created.  It  iraa  created  by  external  o^ncy.  Now,  none  of 
these,  says  Spencer,  is  tenable.  For,  (1.)  Self-existence  means 
simply  an  existence  without  a  beginning,  and  it  is  nut  posaible  to 
conceive  of  this.  The  conception  of  infinite  past  time  is  an  im- 
possibility. (2.)  Self-creation  is  Pantheism.  We  can  conceive, 
•omewhat,  of  self-evolution,  but  not  of  a  potential  univeriie  pass- 
ing into  an  actual  r.nc.  (3.)  The  theistio  hypothesis  is  equally  in- 
conceivable. For  (bis  is  to  suppose  the  world  mode  as  a  workman 
malies  a  piece  of  'urniiure.    We  can  conceive  of  this  last,  becaiue 
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tbe  workman  hat  the  materiel  given  t  he  only  adds  form  to  the  aub- 
■tance.  To  produce  matter  out  of  notliing  ts  the  real  difBcultjr. 
No  simile  enablen  as  to  conceive  of  this  production  of  matter  out 
of  nothing.  Again,  aaya  Sgiencer,  space  ie  something,  the  non- 
existence of  which  is  inconceivable ;  hence  the  creation  of  space  is 
inconceivable.  And  lastly,  auya  Spencer,  if  Qod  created  the  uni< 
'  verse,  the  question  returns.  Whence  came  QodP  The  same  three 
answers  recur.  God  waa  BelteziBtent,  a  he  wu  self-created,  or  be 
waa  created  ab  extra,  The  last  theory  ia  uaelesa.  For  it  kiada  to 
an  endless  series  of  potential  existences.  So  the  theiat  returns 
to  self-existence ;  which,  however,  says  Spencer,  is  as  inconceivable 
BB  a  aelf-eiiatent  uoiveme,  involving  the  inconceivable  idea  of  un- 
limited duration. 

Nevertheless,  continues  Spencer,  we  are  compelled  to  retard 
phenomena  as  effects  of  some  cause.  We  must  believe  in  a  cause 
of  that  cause,  till  we  reach  a  JirsC  eaute.  The  First  Cause  must 
be  infinite  and  abeolute.  He  then  follows  Manael  in  showing  tha 
contradiction  between  the  two  ideas. 

But  total  negation  is  not  the  result,  —  onlynescieQC&  Atheism, 
Pantheism,  and  Theism  agree  in  one  belief,  namely,  that  of  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  An  unknown  God  is  the  highest  result  of  the- 
ology and  of  philosophy.  "  If  religion  and  science  are  to  be  reo- 
ondled,  the  basis  of  the  reconciliation  must  be  their  deepest, 
widest,  aud  most  certain  of  all  facts  —  that  tbe  power  which  the 
universe  manifests  is  utterly  inscrutable." 

Thus  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  to  take  back  human  thought  eigh- 
teen centun.is,  and  ignoring  the  conquests  of  Christian  faith  in 
civiliiation,  theology,  and  morals,  carries  us  to  Athens,  in  the  time 
of  Paul,  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  an  unknown  God.  He  makes 
a  solitude  in  the  soul,  and  calls  it  peace.  He  makes  peace  between 
relipon  and  science,  by  commanding  tbe  first  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  other.  Science  knows  nothing  of  Oodj  therefore 
theolog}  must  know  nothing  of  God.  But  not  so.  Let  each  iin- 
part  to  tbe  other  that  which  it  possessrs,  and  which  tbe  other  lacks. 
Let  srience  enlarge  theology  with  the  idea  of  Isw,  and  theology 
Inform  science  with  the  idea  of  a  living  Clod. 

It  is  not  diiBcuU  t->  detect  the  fallaciei  in  this  argument  of  Spen- 
cer for  religious  net  ience.  His  notion  of  conceplion  is  that  of  a 
purely  sensible  image  He  assumes  that  we  have  no  knowledge  but 
■ensible  knowledge,  and  th»n  easily  infers  that  we  do  not  know 
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Ood.  We  can  conceire,  he  a*jt,  of  a  rock  on  which  we  are  (taDd- 
ing,  but  not  <tf  the  whole  eeith.  No  gre&tmagmtudes,  he  declares, 
can  be  concdvetL  The  cooception  of  iuGalte  time  U,  therefore,  an 
impotaibility. 

But  it  is  clear  to  any  one,  not  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
assumptiona  of  lensatitMialisiii,  that  it  is  jiut  as  easy  to  oonoeiTe 
of  the  whole  globe  of  earth,  a*  of  the  piece  of  it  which  we  see. 
We  cannot  have  a  vitual  image  of  the  wliole  earth,  indeed,  but 
the  mental  conception  of  the  globe  is  as  disliuct  at  that  of  the 
stone  we  throw  froin  our  hand.  And  so  far  from  the  conception  of 
infinite  duration  being  an  impoasibilityi  not  to  conomve  of  liine 
and  apace  as  inSnite  is  the  impo«aibitity.  It  i*  imposaihle  to  im- 
agine or  conceive  of  the  beginning  of  time,  or  the  commencetsent 
of  tpoes. 

Looking  at  his  trilemma  concerning  the  universe,  namely,  that 
it  wea  either,  (1.)  S«lf<existont,  (2.)  Self-created,  or,  (3.)  Ci«ated 
by  an  extemoi  power,  we  say,  — 

1.  The  reel  objection  to  a  self-eiialent  univene,  is  not  that  ve 
cannot  conceive  of  cxiitenee  withoul  beginning.  Nothing  is  eaater 
than  to  conceive  of  an  everlasting,  unchanging  universe,  without 
beginning  or  end.  It  is  not  eiiatence,  but  change,  that  nuggeHts 
cause.  Phenomena,  events,  require  us  to  believe  in  some  power 
which  produces  tbem.  Now,  the  events  which  take  place  in  the 
universe  suggest  an  intelligent,  absolute,  and  central  oause.  that  is, 
a  CBDie  eorabioing  supremo  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  A 
aelf-eiistent  univerKe  is  not  inconceivable,  but  it  is  incredible. 

2.  Self-creation,  he  objects,  is  Paatbeiam.  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  denying  it,  since  Piwtheism  may,  for  all  we  see  at  this  ttaga 
of  the  argument,  be  the  Ifue  explanation  of  the  universe.  The 
real  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  self-created  universe  (or  of  a 
•elf-created  Ood),  is  that  it  involves  the  contradiction  of  some> 
thing  which  ousts  and  which  does  not  exist  at  the  saroe  moment  t 
at  the  moment  of  self-erection,  the  universe  must  eidst  in  order  to 
create,  but  must  be  non-existent  in  order  to  be  created.  A  self- 
created  universe,  then,  is  not  incredible  because  it  involves  Pan- 
theism, but  because  it  involves  a  contradiction. 

il.  He  objects  to  the  Theistic  hypothesis,  that  we  cannot  ooneeive 
of  the  production  of  matter  (more  strictly,  of  substance)  out  of 
nothing.     He  adds  that  no  simile  can  enable  us  to  imagine  it. 

But  1  can  produce,  out  of  nothing,  something  visible,  tangible, 
Mid  audible.    There  is  no  motion  and  no  sound.    I  mo^e  my  aria 
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hj  tlie  power  of  will,  and  I  produce  both  »ound  and  motion. 
The  motion  of  a  body  in  space  is  a  niBterial  phenomenon;  for 
whatever  i^  peTceived  by  Ibe  senses  is  materiaL  We  do  then 
constantly  perceive  material  phenomena  created  out  of  nothing, 
by  human  will. 

Hit  Mgument  against  the  Theist,  that  space  could  not  have  been 
created  by  (jod,  since  ita  non-existence  is  inconceivable,  is  inuch 
more  plausible.  But  suppose  we  grant  that  space,  supposed  to  be 
a  real  existence,  was  not  created  in  time.  Does  it  follow  jrom 
that,  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  God  9  Not  being  an  event  in 
time,  it  does  not  require  b  cause;  but  being  conceived  of  as  a 
reality,  it  may  have  etemaily  proceeded  from  the  divine  will,  and 
so  not  be  independent  of  the  Creator. 

And  as  regards  his  trilemma  concerning  Deity,  that  also  foils 
in  the  failare  of  his  thesis  that  eternal  duration  is  inconceivable. 
His  ai^;uinent  against  the  self-existent  Deit}*,  only  rests  on  that 
assumption  which  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable. 

But  Mi.  Spencer,  who  is  not  a  theologian,  is  at  this  point  reen- 
forced  by  Mr.  Manse!,  on  whose  former  work,  "  The  Limits  of 
Keligious  HiODght,"  we  proceed  to  offer  some  criticism.  This 
also  is  an  argument  for  nescience  in  theolog}',  in  the  presumed 
interests  of  revelation.  Mr.  MarUneau  has  ably  shown  the 
weakness  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  whole  argument  of 
Mansel,  in  an  article  to  which  we  earnestly  refer  our  readers. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Mansel  is  a  desperate  attemjit  to  save  Ortho- 
dox doctrines  from  the  objections  of  reason,  not  by  replying  to 
those  objections  and  pointing  out  their  fellacy,  but  by  showing  that 
similar  objeclions  can  be  brought  against  all  religious  belief  For 
example,  when  reason  objects  to  the  Trinity,  that  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion, Mr.  Mansel  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  noj  a  contra- 
diction, but  argues  that  our  belief  in  Ood  is  another  contradiction 
of  the  same  kind.  His  inference  therefore  is,  that  as  we  believe  in 
Ood,  notwithstanding  the  contraiUciion,  we  ought  to  believe  in  the 
Trinity  also,  nutwilh standing  the  contradiction.  If  we  believe 
one,  we  may  believe  both. 

But  this  is  a  dangerous  argument  i  since  it  is  evident  that  one 
might  reply,  that  there  remains  another  alternative  j  which  is,  to 
believe  neither.  If  Mr.  Mansel  sncceeds  in  coiivincing  his  readers, 
the  result  may  be  a  belief  in  the  Trinity,  or  it  may  be  a  disbelief 
in  God  altogether  i  one  of  two  things — either  a  return  to  Ortho- 
doxy, or  a  departure  from  all  religion.    Either  they  will  renountw 
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KMon  in  order  to  retain  religion,  or  they  will  renounce  religion  bt 
order  to  retaia  reason. 

At  the  very  beet,  also,  the  help  which  this  argument  offers  us  is 
to  be  paid  for  somenhat  dearly.  It  propones  to  save  Orthodoxy 
by  ^ving  up  the  use  of  reason  in  religion.  Mr.  Mansel  would  say, 
"by  giving  up  the  unlimited  use  of  reason;"  but,  aa  -ne  shall 
preseudy  see,  this  conies  very  much  to  the  same  thing  at  last. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Mansei's  argument  F  It  is  an 
argument  founded  upon  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy  of  the 
Unconditioned.  Now,  this  has  been  generally  considered  the  weak 
side  of  Hamilton's  system.  According  to  him,  the  unconditioned 
is  incoDceiTable :  in  other  words,  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  we 
have  no  conception  at  all.  But  this  denies  to  man  the  power  of 
conceiving  of  Qod,  and  so  leads  directly  to  Atheism.  This  charge 
has  already  been  brought  against  Hamilton's  philosophy,  in  vari- 
ous quarters  j  for  example,  in  the  "  North  British  Review  "  foi 
May,  1839.  But  we  will  not  here  attempt  any  examination  of 
Hamilton's  theory,  but  confine  ourselves  to  Mr.  Mansei. 

The  argument  of  Mansei  is  this  (p.  75) :  "  To  conceive  the  Deity 
as  lie  is,  we  must  conceive  him  as  First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and 
as  Infinite.  By  the  First  Cause  is  meant  that  which  produces  all 
thii^t  and  is  itself  produced  of  none ;  by  t^e  Absolute  is  meant 
that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to 
any  other  being ;  by  the  Infinite  is  meant  that  which  is  free  from 
all  possible  limitation.'' 

Having  thus  defined  the  Deity  as  the  First  Cause,  the  Absolute, 
and  the  Infinite,  Mansei  goes  on  to  show  that  these  ideas  are  mu- 
tually contradictory  and  destructive.  A  First  Cause  necessarily 
supposes  effects,  and  therefore  cannot  he  absolute  :  nor  can  the  Ir- 
finite  be  a  person  ;  for  personality  is  a  limitation.  By  a  course  <  f 
such  arguments  as  these,  Mansei  endeavors  to  show  that  the  rea- 
son is  as  incapable  of  conceiving  Ood  as  it  is  of  conceiving  the 
Triiiity.  the  Atonement,  or  any  other  Orthodox  doctrine  ;  and  since 
we  do  not  renounce  our  belief  in  God  because  of  these  coD:radic- 
tions,  neither  ought  we,  because  of  similar  contradictions,  to  re- 
nounce our  belief  in  the  Trinity. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mansei's  atatement,  Plough  the  argu 
ments  by  which  it  is  proved  are  varied  with  great  ingenuity  and  to 
great  extent.  This  course  of  thought  is  by  no  means  original, 
either  with  Mr.  Mansei  or  Sir  William  Hamilton.  A  for  greater 
ttiinkei   than  either  of  them  (Immanuel  £.aut)  had  long  before 

as 
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•bomi  the  lofiical  contradiotions  o(  the  undentandinK  in  what  ha 
called  the  Antinomies  of  the  pure  reason.  But  the  impintant 
question  ia,  If  the  reaaon  cantradiota  itself  thus  in  its  conception 
of  Uetty,  how  are  we  to  ohtain  a  ground  for  our  belief  in  God? 
MiDsel  ansven,  "  Through  revelation;  that  is,  through  the  direct 
deelarattons  of  Scripture."  This  he  calla  faith.  We  are  to  believe 
in  a  peraonul  God  on  the  ^ound  of  a  BihU  oonfinnGd  bj  imraelea. 

Thia  reault  is  «o  strange,  that  it  may  well  seem  inoredihle.  Tet 
we  cannot  think  that  we  have  mierepre»etited  the  tendency  at  the 
argument  j  thoufch,  of  course,  ws  have  given  no  idea*  of  the  aeute- 
neis  and  flexibility  of  the  reaaoning,  the  extent  of  the  knowledge, 
and  maateryof  logic,  in  thii  work.  That  auch  a  poiition  ahould  be 
taken  by  a  icligioua  man,  in  the  aupposed  interest  of  Chrisliuiit]', 
ia  sufficiently  strange ;  for  it  seeint  to  us  equally  untenable  in  its 
groundt,  unfounded  in  its  statements,  empty  of  iaaigbt,  destruc- 
tive in  its  results.  We  wilt  add,  rery  briefly,  a  few  of  the  crid- 
dsms  which  occur  to  us. 

The  firat  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  argument  ia,  thai 
everywhere  it  deals  with  words  rather  than  with  things.  The 
whole  object  of  the  discussioa  concerns  the  meaning  of  terms,  and 
it  deals  ^oughout  with  the  relation  of  words  to  other  words. .  It 
Is  an  acute  philological  argument  Weieel  ourselves  to  be  arguing 
about  forms,  and  not  about  substances.  Now,  such  argumenta 
may  confuse,  but  they  cannot  convince.  We  do  not  know,  perhapc, 
what  to  say  in  reply ;  but  we  remain  unsatisfied.  One  aot  used  to 
logic  may  listen  to  an  argument  which  shall  coniduaivcly  prove 
that  white  ia  black ;  that  nothing  is  greater  than  something  t  that 
a  man  who  jumps  from  the  top  of  the  house  can  nevw  reach  the 
ground ;  but,  though  the  thing  is  proved,  he  ia  not  oonvinoed.  So, 
when  Mr,  Mansel  proves  to  us  that  we  eannot  conceive  of  a  Being 
who  ia  at  the  same  time  Infinite  and  Personal,  we  are  unatde,  per- 
haps, to  reply  to  the  argument  i  hut  we  know  it  to  he  false,  silica 
we  actuaUy  have  the  two  conoeplioua  in  our  mind. 

We  do  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  an  infinite  personality.  Of 
what  use  to  tell  us  that  we  cannot  have  an  idea,  when  wa  know 
that  we  do  have  itP 

Mansei  tells  us  that  we  cannot  think  the  idea  of  the  InSnila  and 
Absolute.  He  says  (p.  110),  "The  Absolute  dnd  the  Infinite  an 
thua,  like  the  Inconceivable  and  Imperceptible,  names  indicating, 
not  an  object  of  thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mtn 
abaeace  of  the  oonditions  uuder  which  consciousness  is  poauU*," 
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3ut,  then,  tbey  are  only  words,  with  ru>  tneatiing-  atlaehed  i  and,  if 
flo,  how  can  ve  tigue  about  them  at  all  F  All  argument  roust 
cease  when  we  come  to  an  unDoeoning  phrase ;  therefore  the  eiisb- 
«Rce  of  Mr.  Manuel's  argutnent  proves  the  falsehood  of  hii  asser- 
tion. Since  he  u^e«  about  the  Infinite,  it  ia  evident  that  Iw  has 
the  idea  of  the  Infinite  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Manael  agreea  in  principle  whoUf  vkh  the  AtheiatB ;  for 
the  Atheists  do  not  sa;  that  God  does  not  esiat,  or  that  Qod  can- 
not exist,  but  that  we  cannot  know  that  he  exists.  So  lays  Mr. 
Holyoake,  a  leading  modem  Athwt.  Iliis  ia  what  Mansel  also 
asserts ,  only  he  goes  farther  than  they,  contending;  that  tJte  verf 
idea  of  Ood  m  impossible  to  tiie  human  reason.  It  is  true  that  he 
believes  in  Ood  on  grounds  of  revelatbn,  which  the  Atheists  do 
not;  but  he  afcrees  with  them  in  setting  aaide  all  natural  and  re». 
sonable  knowledge  of  Deity. 

But  bow  is  it  possible  to  obtain  an  idea  of  Ood  tVom  reretatioo. 
if  we  are  before  destitute  of  such  an  ideaP  When  Paul  preached 
to  the  Athenians,  he  addressed  tliem  as  having  already  a  true, 
though  an  imperfect,  idea  of  Ood.  "  Whom,  therefoie,  ye  igno- 
lautly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you."  But,  if  they  had  not 
already  an  idea  of  Ood,  how  could  he  tuve  given  them  such  an 
ideaP  Suppose  tbat  he  works  a  miracle,  and  says,  "  This  miracle 
proves  that  Ood  has  sent  me  to  teach  you."  But,  by  the  supposition, 
they  know  nothing  about  Ciod ;  consequently,  they  have  nothing 
by  which  to  teat  the  truth  of  a  revelation  professing  to  come  from 
bim.  Neither  miracles,  nor  the  nature  of  the  troth  taught,  nor  the 
character  of  the  teacher,  avail  anything  as  eridence  of  a  revelation 
firam  a  Being  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Without  a  previoiw 
knowledge  of  Ood,  only  immediate  revelation  is  poasible. 

Mr.  Mansel,  therefore,  is  one  who,  without  s  foundation,  bnilds  a 
house  on  the  sand.  He  attempts  to  erect  faith  in  God  after  taking 
•way  the  foundation  of  reason.  The  apiKtles  built  revealed  religion 
upon  natural  religion,  revealed  theology  upon  natural  theology,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule, "  That  ia  not  first  which  Is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
ia  natural ;  afterward  that  which  is  spirituaL"  Christ  said,  "  Yb 
believe  in  God:  believe  slio  in  roe."  Mr.  Manset  reverses  all  tbis, 
and  makes  Christ  say,  "  Ye  believe  in  me :  believe  also  in  God." 

But,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  ascend  to  belief  in  Ood  througb 
belief  in  Christ,  we  must  ask,  la  not  belief  thought?  If  the  mind 
cannot  think  the  Infinite,  how  Can  it  believe  the  Infinite  P  Must 
we  not  apprehend  a  proposition  before  we  can  belieTe  it  t    Uoe» 
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not  the  conception  of  a  thing  logicalljr  precede  the  belief  of  it  F  If 
it  is  inipoBsible  to  apprehend  the  Absolute,  if  this  is  only  an  empty 
name,  how  is  it  pOBsible  to  believe  in  the  Absolute  on  pounds  of 
revelation,  or  on  any  other  grounds  ?  A  miracle  cannot  com- 
municate to  the  mind  an  idea  which  ia  beyond  its  power  of 
conception. 

Sir.  Mansel  declBieB  that  otir  religious  knowledge  is  regvlattM, 
but  not  speculative. 

lie  luys  great  streaa  on  this  dis^nction  ;  by  which  he  means 
that  we  have  ideas  of  the  Deity  sufficient  to  guide  our  practice, 
but  not  to  satiefy  our  intellect ;  which  tell  ua,  not  what  Ood  is  in 
himself,  but  how  he  viUU  that  we  should  think  of  him.  According 
to  this  view,  all  revelation  is  overturned,  just  as  all  natural  religion 
has  been  previously  overturned.  Revelation  does  not  reveal  God 
on  this  theory.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  gospel,  any 
more  than  we  had  in  nature.  Instead  of  knowledge,  we  have  only 
law.  But  this  seems  to  despoil  Christianity  of  its  vital  force. 
Christ  says,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  kaow  thee,  the  only  true 
God."  But  Mr.  Mensel  tells  us  that  such  knowledge  of  God  ia 
impossible.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  gospel,  he  gives  us  the  law ; 
for  it  is  certain  tbat  his  regulative  truths  are  simply  moral  pre- 
cepts, addressed  to  the  will,  not  to  the  intellect;  capable  of  being 
obeyed,  hut  not  of  being  understood. 

The  radical  error  of  Maiisel  seems  to  be  this,  — that  his  mind 
works  only  in  the  logical  region  belonging  to  the  understanding, 
and  is  ignorant  of  those  higher  truths  which  are  beheld  by  the 
reason.  He  has  tried  to  find  God  by  logical  processes,  and,  of 
course,  has  failed.  He  therefore  concludes  that  Ood  cannot  be 
known  by  the  intellect.  He  has  fully  demonstrated  that  God 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  logical  understanding;  and  in 
this  he  has  done  a  good  work.  But  he  has  not  shown  tbat  Ood 
cannot  be  known  by  the  intuitive  reason.  The  understanding 
comprehends :  the  reason  apprehends.  The  understanding  per- 
ceives the  form :  reason  takes  holds  of  the  substance.  The  under- 
standing sees  how  things  are  related  to  each  other :  the  reason 
sees  how  things  are  in  themselves.  The  understanding  cannot, 
therefore,  see  the  infinite  and  absolute ;  cannot  apprehend  sub- 
stance or  cause ;  knows  tiothiiig  of  the  eternal.  But  the  reason  is 
as  certain  of  cause  as  of  effect ;  knows  eternity  as  really  as  it 
knows  time ;  it  is  as  aure  of  the  existence  of  spirit  as  it  is  of  mat- 
ter I  and  sees  the  mflnite  to  be  as  real  as  the  finite.    Therefore. 
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though  we  cannot  comprehend  God  hy  lope,  we  can  apprehend 
him  by  reasoD.  We  can  be  as  sure  of  his  being  m  we  are  of  our 
ovn,  and  we  are  not  obliged  lo  explain  away  all  those  profound 
acripturea  which  teach  us  that  the  object  and  eud  of  our  being  it 
to  know  Ood. 

Since,  therefore,  Mr.  Manacl's  argument,  with  all  its  acuteneaa, 
learuiug,  and  honesty,  tenda  dii'ectly  to  Atheism ;  since,  by  over- 
turning the  foundation  of  Christianity,  it  overturns  Clirulianilf 
itself;  since  it  substitutes  mere  moral  laws  in  place  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  gospel,  —  it  ia  no  wonder  that  its  position)!  have  been 
rejected  with  much  unanimity  by  the  moat  eminent  Orthodox  schol- 
ars. Its  defence  of  Orthodoxy  coats  too  much.  Leading  thtnkera 
of  very  different  schools  —  for  example,  Mr.  Brownson,  the  Ko- 
Dian  Catholic,  in  his  "  Quarterly  Review  )  "  Professor  Uickok,  the 
Presbyterian,  in  the  "  Bibliotbeca  Sacra ; "  and  Mr.  Maurice,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  an  able  pamphlet — have  opposed  with 
great  force  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  this  volume.  It  is 
true  that  some  Orthodox  divines  consider  that  Mr.  Mansel  haa 
demonstrated  that  the  human  conscnousnesa  is  unequal  to  the 
speculative  conception  of  a  Being  at  once  absolute,  infinite,  and 
personal,  and  seem  gladly  to  have  the  aid  of  this  book  in  de- 
fending the  Trinity.  But  the  more  distinguished  and  experienced 
thinkers  mentioned  above  are  cautious  of  accepting  the  help  of  so 
dangerous  an  ally. 

S  2.  On  <&e  Defence  of  Verbal  Inipiration  by  Oamtiea.  Fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  "  the  letter  killetb," 
we  have,  in  the  text  of  this  volume,  set  aside  all  the  theories  of 
the  Bible  which  assume  its  absolute  and  literal  infallibility.  But 
within  a  few  years,  a  work  in  defence  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
published  abroad,  by  an  excellent  man,  M.  Oaussen,  of  Geneva, 
and  translated  and  republished  in  America  by  Bev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of 
Boston.  Such  a  work,  coming  from  such  sources,  deserves  some 
examination.  We  shall,  therefore,  show  the  course  of  argument 
followed  in  this  book,  and  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  consider 
its  conclusions  unsound,  and  its  reasoning  inadequate. 

Inspiration,  as  defined  by  Gaussen,  is  "  that  inexplicable  power 
which  the  divine  Spirit  formerly  exercised  over  the  authors  of  tba 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  guide  them  even  in  the  employment  of  the 
words  they  were  to  use,  and  to  preserve  them  from  all  error,  as 
well  as  from  every  omisRion  P 

"  We  sim,"  says  he,  "  to  establish,  by  the  word  of  God,  that  die 
38* 
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Scripturei  are  from  God  — that  all  tke  Scriptares  ue  Er^  Ood  — 
and  that  ererj  pert  of  the  Scripture  is  from  Ood." 

Let  UH  cansider  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  knid  of  iaipi- 
Ktion,  and  the  objectioiiB  to  them. 

Art/umeiU  I.  Pieaary  Iiapiration  is  nKttaary,  th<d  IB*  ntay 
know  teith  eertaiiity  what  we  ov.giU  to  Miene, 

Great  atreai  u  laid  upon  this  supposed  nectasilif,  both  h; 
G'lUBi'en  and  Kirit. 

"  The  book  80  writton,"  say  ihey,  "  is  the  Word  of  God,  and 
binds  the  c<»is«ence  of  the  world  t  and  notlang  eUe  doei  ao  bind 
it,  even  though  it  were  the  wiitingii  of  Paul  and  Peter. 

**  With  the  Inlidel,  whether  be  be  Chmtian  in  namo  or  other- 
wise, the  sharp  sword  of  a  perfect  inspiration  will  be  found,  at 
last,  indiBpennable.  If  the  ground  is  conceded  to  him  that  there  is 
e  single  passage  in  the  Bible  that  is  not  divine,  tlieu  we  are  dis- 
armed ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  apply  this  privilel^  to  tbe  very 
passages  which  most  i^Uy  oppose  his  pride,  passion,  and  error. 
How  is  the  eonscience  of  a  wicked  race  to  be  bound  down  by  a 
chain,  one  link  of  whiofa  is  weak  ?  " 

Meplg  to  ArffumaU  I.  —  It  is  oo  way  to  prove  a  theory  true  to 
assume  its  neceinfjr.  The  only  legitimate  proof  of  a  theory  is  i^ 
an  induction  of  facts.  This  method  of  beginning  by  a  supposed 
necessity,  this  looking  first  at  consequences,  bas  ^ways  been 
fruitful  of  false  and  empty  theories.  The  great  advance  in  modern 
adence  has  come  from  substituting  the  inductive  for  tbe  ideolo- 
giool  method.  Find  what  the  facts  say,  and  the  consequencBs  will 
take  care  of  themseh-es.  An  argument  from  consequencei  i* 
UBunlly  only  an  appeal  to  prejudices. 

Again :  This  argument  is  fatal  to  the  argaroent*  drawn  from  the 
BcripUirea  themselves.  In  arguing  from  the  Scripture  to  prove 
that  every  passage  is  divine,  we  have,  of  course,  no  right  to 
OMumc  that  every  passage  is  divine,  for  that  i«  the  very  thing  to 
be  proved.  Then  the  texts  which  we  quote  to  prove  our  position 
may  themselves  not  be  divine,  and  if  we  graat  that,  "we  ore 
disarmed."  For,  according  to  this  argument,  nothing  oaa  be 
proved  eonelusively  from  Scripture  except  we  believe  in  plenary 
inspiration — then  plenary  inspiration  itself  oannot  be  proved 
from  Scripture.  But  Gauseen  admits  that  this  doctriDe  can  be 
proved  "  only  by  the  Scriptures ) "  therefore  (aeoiwding  to  this 
argument)   it  cannot  be  proved  at  all. 

If,  therefore,  tbe  doctrine  of  pientuy  inspiration  ia  necesary  ■*  to 
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bind  the  eonieienee  of  the  vorld,"  it  is  a  doctrine  meiipiibl«  of 
proot  If,  on  the  other  lumd,  it  can  be  proved,  it  h  tLen  clearly 
not  Deceatary  "to  bind  the  coiHcience  of  the  world. " 

But  again.  IliiB  theory  of  plenary  inaiiiration  does  not  bind  the 
couaciences  of  men.  If  men  are  natuTQllf  disposed  (bb  Meeara. 
OauMea  and  Kirk  maintain)  to  deny  and  dial>elieve  the  doctriitH 
and  itntei&entB  of  the  Bible,  thej  have  ampie  opportunity  tit 
doing  so,  notwithstanding  their  belief  in  this  theory.  For,  altut 
admitting  that  the  words  of  Scripture,  jutt  as  they  stand,  are  per- 
fectly true  and  given  by  Ood,  the  question  comes,  What  do  they 
meanP  For  instance,  I  wish,  we  will  suppose,  to  deny  the  doo- 
'  trine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Now,  you  quote  to  me  the  text 
Bom.  9  :  9.  "Of  whom,  «•  concentiag  the  fleeh,  Christ  canw, 
who  is  over  all,  God,  bleated  forevef,'— wbieh  ia  the  Btronge«t 
text  in  the  Bible  in  support  of  that  doctrine.  Now,  though  I 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  I  an  not  obliged  to 
accept  this  passage  as  proof  of  the  Deity  of  ChrisL  For  I  eao, 
I.  Aaaeit  that  the  verse  is  an  interpolalion  |  2.  Assert  that  it  ia 
wroi^ly  pwnted;  3.  Assert  that  it  ia  mistranslated;  4.  Aaaert 
that  Christ  is  called  Qod  in  an  inferior  sense,  as  Ood  over  the 
Church.  And,  as  a  maltcT  of  fact,  these  are  the  arguments  alwa)'s 
used,  eTCD  by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inapira- 
tion.  They  aeldota  <»■  never  aceuse  the  writer  ot  a  mistake,  but 
always  rely  on  a  aopposed  mistranslation,  or  miNnterpretation,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  fonte  of  a  pasaage.  Hence,  also,  we  find 
believere  in  this  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  differing  in  opinion 
on  a  thoosaod  matters,  and  with  no  probability  trf  ever  coming  to 


Argument  Jl.  Several  Pa»»age»  of  ike  Nod  Testament  plaMj/ 
teach  the  Doctrine  of  ike  Plaiarg  Itup  iratimi  of  the  Bible, 

The  pasaagcB  quoted  by  Qausaen,  and  mainly  relied  upon,  are 
3  Tfm.  9  :  16.  "  All  Scripture  ia  given  by  inspiration,"  &c.  t 
2  Peter  1  :  27,  "Holy  men  of  Ood  spake  aa  tbeywere  BOved,''&& 
Beaidea  these,  he  refers  to  many  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Teslamenta,  but  his  chief  stress  is  laid  on  these. 

Reply  to  Argvment  II.  — It  is  well  known  that  both  these  pas- 
sages refer  only  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  first  may  be  translated  so  as  to  read,  "  Ail  Scrip- 
ture, given  by  ins[uration,  is  prolitabte,"  La.  But  it  is  reply 
enough  to  both  these  ptKsages,  to  say,  that  neither  of  them  imli- 
wtM  vhat  kind  of  inspitation  is  intended.    They  aasert  au  iaspU 
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ration,  which  we  alto  maintain.  But  they  do  not  Msert  a  Terbal 
inBpiratioD,  nor  one  which  makes  the  Scriptures  ijifallible,  but 
simplf  one  which  makes  them  profitable. 

The  Btreas  laid  on  the  passage  2  'Firn.  3  ;  16,  "  All  Scripture," 
&C.,  is  itself  an  argument  against  the  theor;  of  plRoory  inspira* 
tion.  The  most  which  can  be  made  of  this  text,  by  ang  \  uuctua- 
tion  or  translation,  is,  that  all  the  Scripture  is  written  by  insi'ireil 
men.  What  was  the  degree  or  kind  of  their  inspiration,  is  not  in 
the  least  indicated.  It  might  have  been  verbal,  it  might  have  been 
the  inspiration  of  suggestion,  or  of  superinteodeDce,  or  the  geiw 
eral  inspiration  of  all  Chrisliana. 

OauHsen's  only  argument  on  this  point  !s,  "  that  it  is  the  tenting 
which  is  said  to  be  inspired,  and  writing  must  be  in  words ;  hence 
the  inspiration  must  be  verbal"  To  this  we  must  reply,  that  in- 
spired writing  can  only  mean  what  is  written  by  inspired  men. 
The  writing  itself  cannot  be  inspired.  This  argument  is  too  flimsy 
to  be  dwelt  upon. 

But  further  still.  There  is  another  argument  which  lies  against 
every  attempt  to  prove  plenary  inapiration  out  of  the  Scripture. 
Eeery  mich  attempt  u  necMsarUy  reaioning  in  a  circle.  Oaussen 
and  Kirk  have  labored  earnestly  to  reply  to  this  argument,  but  in 
Tain.  The  answer  they  make  is,  "  We  are  not  reasoning  with 
Infldels,  but  with  Christians.  We  address  men  who  respect  the 
Scriptures,  and  who  admit  their  truth.  The  Scriptures  are  in- 
spired, we  affirm,  because,  being  authentic  and  true,  they  declare 
themselves  iospired  ;  and  the  Scriptures  are  plenartly  inspired,  be- 
CGUise,  being  inspired,  they  say  that  they  are  so  totally,  and  with- 
out  any  exceptiou." 

But  we  answer  Messrs,  Oaussen  and  Eirk  thus :  "  You  are 
indeed  reasoning  with  Christians,  not  with  Deists ;  but  you  are 
teasoning  with  Christians  who  do  not  believe  that  every  pagtige 
of  Scripture  is  infallibly  inspired.  To  prove  your  doctrine  fiom 
any  particular  passages  or  verbal  expressions,  you  must  prove  that 
those  particular  passages  aad  expressions  are  nut  themselves 
eiTors.  You  yourselves  assert  that  this  cannot  be  done,  except  we 
believe  these  passages  to  be  infallibly  inspired.  Itwrefore  you 
must  assume  infallible  inspiration  in  order  to  prove  infallible 
inspiration.  In  other  words,  you  beg  the  question  instead  of 
arguing  it" 

In  this  viciout  circle  the  advocates  of  a  verbal  inspiration  of 
infiillibility  are  necessarily  iuiprisoned  wheuever  they  attempt  to 
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argue  (roni  the  words  of  Scripture.  The}*  contend  that  one  must 
believe  tbtnr  theory  in  order  to  be  sure  that  an^  passage  is  abso- 
lutely true,  and  then  they  quote  paaaages  to  prove  their  theory,  oa 
if  they  were  absolutely  true. 

Arifumenl  III.  The  theory  of  plenary  irttpiration  ii  timple, 
precise,  inteitigibie,  and  easy  to  be  applied. 

We  admit  this  to  be  true.  It  has  this  merit  in  common  with 
the  opposite  theory  of  no  inspiration.  Both  are  simple,  preoiBB, 
and  very  easy  of  application.  But  simplicity  is  not  always  a  sign  ' 
of  truth.  The  facts  of  nature  and  life  are  more  apt  to  be  complex 
than  wmplc.  Theories  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  most 
commonly  ignore  or  omit  a  part  of  the  facts.  Simplistic  theories  are 
generally  one-sided  and  partial.  Materialism,  Atheism,  Idealism, 
Fatalism,  are  all  Terysitnple  theories,  and  explain  all  difficulties  with 
a  marvellous  rapidity.  This  makes  them,  at  first,  atliactive  to  the 
intellect,  which  always  loves  clear  and  distinct  view9 ;  hut  after- 
wards, when  it  is  seen  that  they  obtain  clearness  by  means  of 
•ballovrness,  they  are  found  unsatisfactory. 

Argument  IV.  The  quotation*  from  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Jetua  and  hit  apostlee,  show  that  they  regarded  ilt  language  aa 
infallibly  inspired. 

This  argument,  upon  which  great  stress  is  laid,  both  by  Prof. 
Oaussen  and  Dr.  Kirk,  though  plausible  at  first  sight,  faecomea 
wholly  untenable  on  examination. 

Thus,  in  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  in  bis  reply  to  the  tempter,  he 
says,  "Thou  shott  not  live  by  bread  alone;"  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  depending  on  the  single  nord  cUone. 

Replying  to  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  resurrection,  he 
says,  "  Have  ye  not  read  that  God  says,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  Then  the  whole  stress  of  the  aigument 
rests  on  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense,  "  /  am." 

Arguing  with  the  Pharisees,  *'  Uow  did  David,  by  the  Spirit, 
t-nll  him  Lord,  sejing,  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,"  &c.  P  Here  the 
argument  depends  on  the  use  of  the  single  word  Lord. 

Hany  more  instances  could  be  produced  of  the  aame  kind ;  and 
Oaussen  contends,  that  when  Jesus  and  his  apostles  thus  rest  their 
oigument  on  tbe  force  of  a  single  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
muat  have  beheved  that  the  very  words  were  given  by  inspiration. 
For  otherwise  the  writers  might  not  have  chosen  tbe  right  word  to 
espresa  their  thought  in  each  particular  case.    And  unless  the 
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Jew*  lutd  also  beb'eved  in  the  verbal  inspiradon  of  their  Senptona, 
they  would  hare  replied  tiut  them  puticuiu  vorda  nsg)^  bmva 
been  ermra. 

Beplff  to  tkit  Argianent.  —  Plausibls  as  thii  argument  may  leerB, 
k  tume  out  to  be  wholly  empty  and  vorthlesB.  WheneTer  any 
vriter  is  admitted  to  b«  ui  authority,  then  bw  t(»^s  becom* 
suiloritatire,  and  argameatB  are  necenftrily  based  on  single  word* 
and  cipreBaiom.  Id  bU  such  eases,  we  -assume  that  he  chose  the 
best  words  by  which  to  convey  his  tfaot^fat,  and  yat  we  do  not 
ascribe  to  bira  any  inspintion  or  intallilnlity. 

Thus,  go  into  our  courts  of  faiw,  and  you  will  hear  the  langimge  ef 
the  United  States  oomtitutiaii,  o^  the  acts  of  legislMure,  of  ppeviuue 
decisions  of  the  courts,  argued  from,  word  by  word.  Counsel  argaa 
by  the  hour  upon  the  force  and  wei^t  of  single  words  in  the 
•nthorities.  Judges  in  their  diarges  iustruct  the  jury  to  determine 
the  life  and  death  of  the  crimhiBl  according  to  the  letter  of  tbe 
law.  And  this  they  do  necessarily,  acoordlng  to  llie  rule,  "  Gum 
recedit  a  litera,  judex  trtauU  in  Ugi^tUoren."  But  wiH  any  on* 
ouuntsin  that  the  coimsel  and  court  believe  that  the  legislature 
was  in&llibly  injured  to  cboosa  the  very  langoage  which  woald 
convey  their  meaning  P 

In  this  very  argument  for  plenary  inipiretion,  Oaussen  aad  bis 
associates  rest  their  argument  on  tbe  single  word  "all,"  in  die 
text,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration,"  Sco.  TM,  say  they, 
we  aie  not  assuming  that  this  text  is  plenarity  inspired,  for  that, 
we  admit,  would  be  begging  the  question.  If,  then,  Mr.  Oaussen 
can  argue  from  the  force  of  the  single  word  (M,  without  assuming 
tbe  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  why  could  not  Jesus  and  bis 
apo^es  Bi^e  from  single  words,  without  assuming  tbe  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration  P 

There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Paul  (Oal.  3  :  16),  in  which  the 
apostle  quotes  a  text  from  the  OLd  Testament,  aaA  lays  the  whole 
stress  of  bis  argument  on  two  letters.  "  He  says  not,  '  And  to 
aeeds'  (one^juaotr),  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  'And  to  thy  seed' 
(oTTEj/tari)."  According  to  Gaussen's  argument,  Paul  must  hiive 
believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the  letters.  But  Gausien  is  earefid 
not  to  adduce  this  instance,  which  seems  at  Srst  so  much  in  his 
favor.  For,  in  fact,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Ore^,  as  in  English, 
"seed"  is  a  collective  noun,  and  does  mean  marof  in  the  singu- 
lar. The  argument  of  Paul,  therefore,  falls  through;  and  it  ia 
«Tideiit  that  he  is  no  example  to  be  imitated  here,  in  laying  sizeai 
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•M  «ne  31  two  Ictten.  Mo»t  modem  intsT^ireters  sdmit  that  he 
Made  &  niistakei  and  so,  aiaoiig  tfee  ancient^  did  Jerome,  who 
neverlhelesb  smd  tiie  ailment  "  was  good  enough  for  tbe  fooUsk 
Galattana." 

Having  Uiua  replied,  Tcry  briefly,  bat  w«  beliere  enffioMitly,  to 
the  maia  argumentg  in  support  of  thla  theory,  we  say,  in  condu- 
aion,  that  it  aanoot  be  true,  for  tbe  Iblkiwiitg  leasoiia,  wlddi  m 
Nmply  state,  and  do  not  iiow  attempt  to  unfold. 

L  Tbe  New  Testameat  writere  nowhere  daita  to  be  infbUibly 
ioepired  to  write.  If  tbey  bad  been  in&llibly  inspired  to  write  ths 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  announced  this 
important  ik>t.  Inatead  of  whiuh  Luke  gives  ea  his  reason  for 
writuig,  not  that  God  injured  him  to  write,  but  tiiat  "  inasmuch  as 
others  have  t^rai  in  hand  "  to  write,  it  seemed  good  to  him  also  to 
do  tbe  same,  and  "Aat  for  the  benefit  of  TheopMlns.  John  and 
Paul  assert  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  but  not  on  aoooiint  of  their 
being  inspired  to  write,  but  because  tbey  are  disciples  and  apostles. 

2.  Tbe  differences  in  tbe  accounts  of  the  same  transaotions  show 
that  their  inspiration  was  not  verbal. 

These  differences  tqipeer  on  every  page  of  any  Harmony  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  ere  numerous  bat  unimportant ;  they  go 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  narmtive,  and  give  probability  to  the 
main  Gospel  statements.  But  they  utterly  diiiprove  tbe  theory  of 
plmory  inspiration. 

3.  Paul  declares  that  some  things  which  he  says  are  "  of  the 
Lord,"  other  tbinge  "of  himselTi"  that  in  r^ard  to  some  things 
be  was  Inspired,  in  regard  to  others,  not. 

4.  Every  ivriter  in  the  New  Testament  has  a  slj'le  of  his  own, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  being  merely  an  amBDuensig. 

5.  While  the  New  Testament  writers  lay  no  claim  to  any  such 
mspiration  as  this  theory  assumes,  they  do  claim  for  themselves 
and  for  all  other  Chiistians  another  kind  of  inspiration,  which  ii 
sufficient  for  all  the  facts,  and  which  gives  them  ample  authority 
over  our  fiuth  and  life,  and  makes  them  isdependent  sources  iif 
Clitistian  truth. 

This  view  we  have  already  sufficiently  conudered  in  our  cha|iter 


$  3.  Defatce  of  the  Doctrine  tlLoi  Sin  is  a  Nature,  by  Professor 
Shtdd.  In  the"  ChristianReview"  for  1852  appeared  an  article  of 
great  power,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  haa  since  become  eminent 
ki  B  thinker  and  writer — Professor  W.  0.  T.  Shedd.    Tbe  tille  of 
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the  article  was  calculalad  to  attract  attention,  aa  a  bold  attempt  to 
defend  an  extreme  position  of  CalviiUBm  —  "Sin  a  Nature,  and 
that  Nature  Guilt."  The  article  vaa  no  rational  and  clear  that  we 
coDsider  it  as  being  even  oav  the  best  statement  extaiit  of  this 
thorough-going  Calvinism,  and  therefore  devote  a  few  pages  here 
tu  its  examination.' 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  which  it  ia  not  necessarjr  to 
notice,  the  writer  lays  down  his  first  position,  that  sin  io  a  nature. 
His  statement  i<i,  that  we  all  sin  necessarily  and  contiaually  in  con- 
sequence of  our  tiature,  L  e.,  the  character  bom  with  us,  original 
imd  innate. 

The  proofs  of  this  position  are,  1.  The  language  of  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  2 1,3),  "  We  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others."  2.  That  we  are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  our  mind  to 
refer  volitions  to  a  nature,  as  qualities  to  a  substance.  We  can- 
not stop  in  the  outward  act  of  sin,  but  by  a  mental  instinct  look 
inward  to  the  particular  volition  from  which  the  sin  came.  Nor  can 
the  mind  stop  with  this  particular  volition.  There  is  a  steady  and 
uniform  state  of  character,  which  particular  volidoDs  cannot  ex- 
plain. The  instinct  of  reason  causes  us  to  look  back  for  one  com- 
mon principle  and  source,  which  shall  give  unity  to  the  subject  j 
and,  having  attained  a  view  both  central  aud  simple,  It  is  satisfied. 
As  our  mind  compels  us  to  refer  nil  properties  to  a  substance  in 
which  they  inhere,  so  it  compels  us  to  refer  all  similar  volitions  to 
a  simple  nature.  When  we  see  exercises  of  the  soul,  we  as  in- 
stinctively refer  them  to  a  nature  in  that  soul,  as  we  refer  the  prop- 
erties of  a  body  to  the  substance  of  that  body.  3.  Christian  expe- 
rience proves  that  sin  is  a  nature.  The  Christian,  especially  aa 
his  experience  deepens,  is  troubled,  not  so  much  by  his  separate 
«uful  actions  and  volitions,  as  by  the  sinful  nature  which  they 
indicate,  and  out  of  which  they  spring.  We  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve, as  we  look  inward,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  evil  within  ua, 
below  those  separate  transgressions  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
There  ia  a  diseased  condition  of  the  soul,  which  these  transgres- 
sions indicate.  There  are  secret  faults  from  which  we  pray  to  be 
cleansed.  4.  The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  shows  that  the 
Chuixh  has  in  all  ages  believed  in  a  ainiiil  nature,  as  distingnished 
from  conscious  transgressions. 

These  nxe  the  proofs  of  the  first  position,  that  un  is  a  nature. 

■  Tho  BBbatance  of  whit  fbllowii  In  thla  ■cctloa,  appeared  la  the  "Clirlttlu 
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We  have  stated  them  coacisel}',  bat  with  sufficient  dutinctneaa  and 
CompleteneBs.     Let  us  now  einmine  their  Talidity. 

The  fiigt  argumRQt  it  the  text  in  Ephesiann,  "  We  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wrath,"  ^/tei'  linva  ifiaet  iifiy^i.  Tbe  word  ifdati, 
the  wriler  contends,  "  always  denotes  something  original  and  innate, 
in  cantradistinctioa  to  somethbg  acquired  hy  practice  or  habit." 
This  text,  we  know,  is  the  proof-text  of  originid  sin,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  commentators  as  teaching  that  man's  nature  is 
wholly  corrupt.  But  plainly  this  is  going  too  far.  Granting  the 
full  meaning  claimed  for  the  word  ^6m(,  tbe  text  only  asserts  that 
there  is  something  in  man's  nature  which  exposes  him  to  the  di- 
vine displeasure  by  being  the  source  of  sin.  It  does  not  assert 
the  corruption  of  the  whole  nature,  uor  preclude  the  supposition 
that  we  are  bom  with  tendencies  to  good,  no  less  than  to  evil. 
That  we  are  so,  the  writer  is  bound  by  bis  own  statement  to  ad' 
mit ;  for  if  this  Greek  word  "  always  denotes  something  original 
and  innate,"  it  denotes  this  in  Rom.  2  :  14,*  which  declares  that 
the  Gentiles  "  do  by  nature  tbe  things  contained  in  the  taw."  Ac- 
cording to  this  passage  in  Romans,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
natural  depravity,  it  is  not  total ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
total  depravity,  it  is  not  natural.  Those  who  wish  to  maintain 
both  doctrines  can  only  do  it  by  admitting  two  different  kinds  of 
sinfulness  in  man,  one  of  which  is  natural,  but  not  total ;  tbe  other 
total,  but  not  natural  —  a  distinction  which  we  esteem  a  sound 
one.  According  to  this  passage  in  Kom.  2  ;  14,  we  must  un- 
derstand ifCaif  as  referring  to  the  good  side  of  man's  nature,  and 
the  same  word  in  Eph.  2  :  3  as  referring  to  tbe  corrupt  side  of 
man's  moral  nature.  The  first  refers  to  the  "  law  of  tbe  mind ; " 
the  second,  to  the  other  "  law  in  tbe  members  "  (Rom.  7  :  23). 
But  tl.ere  is  another  passage  (Gal.  2 :  15),  which  asserts  that  the 
Jews  by  nature  are  not  sinners,  like  the  heathen.  Now,  as  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  original  instincts  and  innate  tendencies  of 
the  Jewish  child  were  radically  good  from  birth,  and  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  heathen,  and  as  such  a  supposition 
would  contradict  the  whole  argument  of  Paul  in  Rom.  eh.  2,  it  is 

•  Tlio  BohiM  by  whicli  tliB  hesthea  "  do  tbe  tblnB«  oonlalned  In  the  law," 
1.  e.,  obey  God,  which  1>  here  (Kdm.  3  :  16]  paJlrf  "tho  l»«r  written  In  tha 
bart,"  !■  In  Kom.  7  :  Xi  culled  ''Ibe  Inw  of  the  mind."  OlshauKa  la  suOl- 
dontl;  Oithodoz  commeatitor],  *a.j»,  "  It  la  wholly  false  to  uaderstand  or» 
mrl  or  a  mere  Ideal  poanbiiH]/;  Ibe  apoatle  epealia  evidently  of  a  real  and 
actual  obedience.  Paul  Inlers  tbnt,  beciuoc  tbeie  are  actually  ploua  heathen, 
they  must  tuve  a  law  which  they  obey,"    Ad  locun. 

39 
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«vid«nt  thftt  ^if  ID  Gal.  2:  16  does  not  denote  sometiung 
original  aad  innate.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  probabl/  ia,  dial 
the  Jew  from  birth  up,  and  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  bom  a  Jew, 
came  under  the  influences  of  a  religious  education,  which  preserved 
him  from  many  forms  of  heathen  depravity.  The  word,  'ierefore, 
means  in  that  passage,  not  a  lew  by  nature,  but  a  Jew  by  birth ; 
And,  if  BO,  we  are  at  liberty,  if  we  choose,  to  asmbe  the  aame 
Di'tanitLg  to  the  word  in  Ephesians,  and  to  uuderetand  the  text  to 
teach  that  we  were  by  birth  placed  under  circumataucea  which 
tended  necessarily  to  deprave  the  chantcter. 

This  pasaagfl,  therefore,  quoted  by  the  writer,  does  not  toaeh 
entire  depiavity  by  nature,  but  a  partial  depravity,  either  found  la 
the  hereditary  tendencies  and  instincls,  or  acquired  by  means  of  the 
etil  circumstances  suriounding  the  child  from  bis  birth. 

The  second  argument  of  the  writer  is,  that  the  laws  of  mind 
compel  UB  to  refer  sinfiit  volitions  to  a  sinful  nature,  as  they  com- 
pel us  to  refer  qualities  to  a  substance. 

We  admit  that,  where  we  see  uniTonn  and  constant  halnts  of 
acdon,  we  are  compelled  te  refer  these  to  a  permanent  character 
or  state  of  being.  If  a  man  once  in  his  life  becomes  intoxicated, 
we  do  not  infer  any  habit  of  intemperance,  or  any  vidous  ten- 
dency; but  if  he  is  habitually  intemperate,  we  are  compelled,  aa 
the  writer  justly  asserts,  to  look  beneath  the  separate  single  actions 
for  one  common  principle  and  source.  But  in  assuming  that  this 
source  is  a  nature  brought  with  us  into  the  world,  the  writer  seems 
te  us  to  jump  to  a  conclusion.  It  may  be  an  acquired  character, 
not  an  original  nature.  It  may  be  an  induced  state  of  disease 
either  of  body  or  mind,  a  depravity  which  has  commenced  this  side 
of  childhood.  We  know  that  there  are  acquired  habits  both  of 
mind  and  of  body ;  otherwise,  uot  only  would  it  be  impossible  for 
a  man  to  grow  worse,  but  it  would  also  be  impossible  foe  him  te 
^'ow  better,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  improvement  and 
progress.  Such  an  acquired  character  introduces  unity  into  the 
subject  of  investigation,  as  completely  as  does  an  original  nature, 
and  therefore  satisfies  all  the  wants  of  the  mind. 

A  precisely  similar  answer  may  be  made  to  the  writer's  third 
argument,  drawn  from  Christian  experience.  Ue  is  perfectly 
right,  we  think,  in  saying  that  the  Christian  is  troubled,  nut  mere- 
ly, nor  chiefly,  by  the  reccollection  of  single  acts  and  volitions 
of  evil,  but  in  the  evidence  which  they  seem  to  give  of  a  sinful 
■lata  of  mind  and  heart    He  is  right  in  considering  any  theory  of 
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moral  evil  Blmllow  and  inadequate  which  only  taken  into  Account 
ainful  ectioDS  and  sinful  volitions.  What  earnest  man,  who  hai 
leriouBly  set  about  correcting  a  fault,  or  improving  hia  character, 
but  haa  been  obliged  to  say,  "  To  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how 
to  perform  that  which  I  will,  I  find  pot"?  Every  earnest  effort 
shows  us  more  plainly  how  deep  the  roots  of  evil  run  below  tlie 
surface.  We  find  a  taui  in  the  members  warring  against  tha  law 
of  the  mind,  and  bringing  us  into  captivily  to  the  law  of  sin. 
This  is  the  description  which  Paul  given  of  it.  It  is  a  law ;  that 
is,  something  regular,  constant,  permanent  —  a  steady  streas,  » 
bias  toirarda  eviL  The  apostle,  however,  differs  from  the  writer  in 
placing  this  law,  not  in  the  will,  but  iu  tbe  members  ;  and  also  tn 
stating  that  there  is  another  law,  —  that  of  the  mind,  —  which  has  a 
tendency  towards  good.  In  the  unregenerate  we  understand  him  to 
teach  that  the  law  of  evil  is  ^e  atroitger,  and  holds  the  man,  tbe 
personal  will,  captive.  In  the  regenerate,  tbe  reverse  is  the  case. 
Nor  does  Paul  teach  that  this  sinful  tendency  is  guilt.  It  is  not 
■'  O  guilty  man  that  I  am  1 "  but  "  O  tDreitAed  man  that  1  am  I " 

Now,  while  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  rejecting  as  superficial 
and  inadequate  any  theory  of  evU,  whether  Emanating  from  our 
own  denomination  or  from  any  other,  which  does  not  recognize  this 
evil  state  or  tendency  lying  below  the  volitions,  we  differ  from  him 
in  that  we  think  it  not  always  a  nature,  but  a  character.  He  has 
not  proved,  nor  begun  to  prove,  that  this  dark  ground  of  evil  in 
man  is  always  innate  or  original.  It  may  or  may  not  be;  but  the 
Bi^ument  from  Christian  expericniw  shows  nothing  of  the  sorL 

The  writer's  fourth  and  remaining  argument  is,  that  the  Church 
has,  in  all  ages,  believed  in  a  sinful  nature,  an  distinguished  from 
conscious  transgressions.  If  this  were  so,  we  admit  tliat  it  should 
have  weight  in  the  inquiry  ;  but  we  deny  the  fact  so  for,  at  least, 
as  the  sinful  nature  is  concerned.* 

■  We  hiTB  DO  room  to  enter  Into  an  exainlnstloii  of  thiB  quentlan  at  this 
time,  and  oia  onlr  g^w  a  genenl  nUtement  on  ttals  inltlfiit  from  one  of  the 
■nlliorllles  which  Iupp«ns  to  be  at  hind :  — 

•'  All  tbe  FalherB  "  (before  Aagnetloe,  fourth  sod  Btib  ocntar; |  "  differed 
from  AuKiutlne  In  attrlbutioK  freedom  of  will  lo  maa  iu  bis  prcBcnt  sMte. 

or  lirtiie.'    C;rll  of  Jeruaalem :  '  Know  thiit  than  liut  ■  kouI  posaeased  of 

■In  by  iVce  choice.'  Ml  «ie  Ijitin  Ksthera  nlso  mnlatniui^d  that  Oee  will  wiu 
mX  loatBft^r  the  fait.  The  li'athcra  alio  denied  In  pttil,  that  man  Is  bora  Infected 
vllh  Adam'B  Bin.  Thna  Atticnigocaa  a&ya  In  hla  Apology,  '  Man  Is  In  ■  gowl 
state,  not  only  in  respect  U   '       ~ 
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The  writer  proceeds  thus :  "  ARsuming,  thm,  that  tlie  fact  of  « 
nnful  nsbire  has  been  established,  we  pass  to  the  second  statement 
or  St.  Paul,  that  man  is  bjr  nature  a  child  of  wrath.  We  pass  from 
bis  statement  that  sin,  in  its  ultimate  form,  is  a  nature,  to  his 
statement  tliat  this  nature  is  giiilt."  If  ve  have  done  justice  to 
the  writer's  Qr^;ument8,  —  and  it  has  been  our  object  to  stale  them 
fairly,  though  brieQy,  —  we  Kubmit  that  the  fact  of  a  sinful  nature 
baa  not  been  established  by  them.  He  faaa  shown  that  in  man 
there  is  a  tendency  to  evil  running  belov  the  conscious,  distinct 
ToUtions  — that  there  is  a  permanent  character,  good  or  evil, 
which  manifests  itself,  and  becomes  first  apparent  to  ountelrea,  or 
to  others,  in  these  separate,  spiritual  exercises  or  actions.  Bat 
that  this  stress  either  to  good  or  evil,  this  law  either  of  ^e  mind  or 
members,  is  original  and  inborn,  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Let  us  then 
consider  the  second  point,  namely,  whether  this  character  or  na- 
ture, whichever  it  may  be,  is  also  guilt. 

As  the  writer's  first  argument  to  prove  a  sinful  nature  was 
drawn  from  the  Greek  word  gtOtrtf,  so  hia  first  argument  to  prove 
that  uatute  guilt  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  igy-Jj  in  the  same 
passage.  "  The  apostle  teaches,"  he  says,  "  that  sinful  man  is  a 
child  of  wrath.  Now,  none  but  a  guilty  being  can  be  the  object  of 
the  righteous  and  holy  displeasure  of  God."  But  this  word,  trans- 
lated terat/i,  is  confessedly  used  in  other  senses  besides  that  of  the 
divine  anger  or  displeasure.  Jt  may  mean  the  sufferings  or  pun- 
ishments which  come  as  the  result  of  sin,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
in  Matt.  3:7,"  Who  hath  warned  you  to  fiee  from  the  wrath  ki 
come  ?  "  and  other  places.  This  word  is  used  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  for  some  future  evil ;  in  John  3 :  3S,  for  a  present  evil  — 
"The  wrath  of  God  abides  on  him  s  "  and  in  1  Thees.  2: 16,  for  a 
past  evil  —  "For  the  wralh  is  come  [lit.  has  come]  on  them  to  the 
It  may  mean  the  subjective  feeling  of  guilt  i  tlie 
•e  deserve  the  divine  displeasure,  which  is  removed  by 
\e  of  forgiveness.  It  may  mean  the  state  of  alienation 
&oin  God,  which  results  by  a  law  of  the  conscience  from  this 
sense  of  guilt  —  an  alienation  removed  by  the  divine  act  by 
which  God  reconciles  the  sinner  to  himself.  And  the  radical 
meaning,  &om  which  these  secondary  meanings  flow,  may  he  the 
essential  antagonism  existing  between  the  holy  nature  of  God  and 
■11  evil.  But  whatever  it  means,  it  cannot  intend  anything  like 
human  anger.  In  the  divine  wrath  there  is  neither  selfishness  nor 
passion  i  and  it  must  consist  with  an  infinite  love  towards  its  object, 
the  vtird,  therefore,  as  used  in  Eph.  2  : 3,  does  not  convey  the 
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Idea  of  gailt,  a  ui  termimt.  It  may  mean  as  ireU,  that  this  ainful 
tendency  in  man,  manifesting  itself  in  sinful  actions,  produces  a 
atate  of  e'trargement  or  alienation  between  man  and  God.  How 
&r  this  is  a  guilty  alienation,  and  how  far  it  is  evil  and  Borrowful, 
ia  not  to  he  learned  from  the  term  itself. 

But  the  main  proof  of  the  writer  in  support  of  his  second  po- 
sition is  found  in  the  assertion,  that  this  sinful  tendency  in  man, 
out  of  which  evil  acts  continually  (low,  is  not  a  tendency  of  tlie 
physical  nature,  but  of  the  will  itself.  He  distinguishes  the  «iU 
proper  from  the  mere  faculty  of  single  choices,  and  considers  it  to 
be  a  deeper  power  lying  at  the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  which  do- 
tennines  the  whole  man  with  reference  to  some  great  and  unlimited 
end  of  liitDg.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  man  himself —  the  person.  Fui 
man,  hea8serts,iB  not  essentially  intellect  or  feeling;  but  is  essen- 
tially and  at  bottom  a  will,  a  aelf-deCermining  creature.  "  His 
other  faculties  of  knowing  and  feeling  are  grafted  into  this  stock 
and  root ;  and  hence  he  is  responsible  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence," He  then  affirms  the  will,  thus  dedued,  to  be  the  responsi- 
ble and  guilty  author  of  the  sinful  nature ;  being  nothing  more 
nor  less  tbau  its  constant  and  total  determination  to  self  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  living.  Thia  voluntary  power,  which  is  the  man 
himself,  has  turned  away  ftom  God  and  directed  itself  to  self  as  an 
ultimate  end )  and  this  state  of  the  wilt  ia  the  sinful  nature  of  man. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  psychology  of  thia 
statement.  We  admit  man  to  he  essentially  will,  in  the  sense 
here  described.  He  is  essentially  activity  j  an  activity  limited 
eitemally,  by  special  organization  and  circumstances,  —  limited 
internally,  by  quantity  of  force,  and  knowledge. 

Nor,  again,  do  we  deny  that  in  the  unregenerate  state  the  will 
of  man  is  directed  to  self  rather  than  to  Ood  as  its  ultimate  end; 
and  that  thia  is  guilt,  and  in  a  certain  aense  totnl  guilt.  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters.  If  he  is  obedient  to  one,  he  is  necessarily 
disobedient  to  the  other.  This  disobedience  may,  or  may  not,  ap- 
pear in  act)  but  it  is  there  in  stale.  He  whose  ultimate  end  is 
Klf-gratification  is  always  ready  to  sacriRce  the  will  of  God  to  hia 
own.  He  whose  ultimate  end  is  God  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  own  wilL  In  this  sense,  the  unregenerate  man  may  be  said  to 
be  wholly  sinful;  and  he  who  is  barn  of  God,  not  to  commit  sin. 

Thus  much  we  grant;  and  the  admission  is  a  large  one.  But 
we  must  now  object  to  the  writer,  that  this  is  but  one  side  of  the 
queation  j  and  that  he  has  omitted  to  see  the  other  aide.  Tl)6 
S9» 
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aources  of  evil  are  nnt  ro  aimple  as  he  seenvi  Ui  suppcme;  for  man 
ia  t,  very  coni]:)ex  being,  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives  is  &  very 
eomplei  uorld.     We  therefore  would  inquire,  — 

Whst  proof  have  we  that  this  guilty  direcdon  .tf  the  will  ia  a 
nature,  iu  the  seuse  ditinied,  L  e.,  Bomething  innate  or  originalP 
Why  may  not  the  ttill  hare  been  turned  gradually  inthii  direcdon 
H8  we  grow  up,  hy  enticements  of  pleasure ;  and  why  m^ht  not 
the  wiU,  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  wise  culture,  have  been 
gnduslly  directed  to  Ood  ? 

Again :  what  proof  have  we  that  we  are  ao  wholly  uneonieiou* 
of  this  direction  of  t)ie  will,  as  our  author  contends  P  That  a 
l^at  many  of  the  acta  of  the  will  are  unconscious  acts,  like  the 
separate  movements  of  the  finger  in  a  skilful  pianist,  or  lifting  of 
the  feet  in  walking,  we  admit ;  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  these 
separate  acta,  but  for  the  preceding  ehoiee,  by  means  of  which 
we  determine  to  play  the  tune,  or  walk  the  mile.  In  like  manner, 
the  direction  of  the  soul  to  self  rather  than  to  Ood  may  be  moral 
evU;  but  is  not  moral  guilt,  until  we  become  conscious  of  it,  in  a 
greater  or  leas  d^ree.  Then,  when  partially  or  wholly  awakened 
to  the  evil  direction  of  the  soul,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  neg- 
lect this  discovery,  to  turn  sway  from  the  fact  and  fot^t  it,  on 
that  consdous  act  presses  the  whole  burden  of  guilt,  and  not  on 
the  unconscious  volitiona  which  may  reault  from  it.  We  say, 
therefore,  in  oppoaidon  to  the  writer,  that  though  there  may  be  de- 
pravity  without  coneciousness  of  the  deprsved  stale,  there  cannot 
be  guilt  without  conaciousneHs  of  the  evil  choice,  or,  as  the  apos- 
tle saya,  "  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  ia  no  law." 

Again :  we  totally  dissent  from  the  statement  that  this  deep- 
lying  will  in  man  is  unable  to  obey  the  commands,  "  Turn  je,  turn 
ye  from  your  evil  way,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  —  "  Repei^t  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,"  —  '*  Make  you  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit,"  —  "  Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will 
serve,"  —  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved."  The 
writer  says,  that  "  such  a  power  as  this,  including  so  much,  and 
nuDJug  so  deep,  which  Is  a  determinatian  of  the  who'.e  soul,  can- 
tot,  A-om  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  such  a  faole  and  easil] 
managed  power  as  that  by  which  we  resolve  to  do  some  particulii 
thing  in  every-day  life."  True :  not  so  eaaily  managed ;  but  can  it 
not  be  managed  at  alt  F  It  may  require  more  self-ezaminadon  to 
underatand  what  the  direction  of  the  will  ia,  and  more  conoentra^ 
tioa  of  thought  and  will,  and  more  leaning  on  Qod's  help  t  hot 
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with  all  these  nre  we  able  or  not  able  to  turn  to  Dad?  Re  laja, 
the  great  main  tendency  of  the  will  to  »elf  and  sin  as  an  ultimate 
end,  though  baring  a  free  and  crioiinal  origin,  "  is  not  to  be  re- 
TGTBcd  so  easily."  True,  again  ;  hut  why  not  lesa  easily  p  The 
writer  speaks  of  the  siii&l  will  as  a  "  total  determinution  of  iUelf 
to  self  I "  and  asks  "  how  the  power  that  ia  to  roYerse  all  this  pro- 
cess can  possibly  come  out  of  the  will  thus  shut  up,  and  entirely 
swallowed  in  the  process.  How  is  the  process  to  destroy  itself  P" 
Diitn-hat!  Has  man  become  a  proeesi'i  He  is  essentially  will, 
but  is  this  wilt  blind  mechanism  P  Has  it  not,  according  to  our 
author's  own  theory,  intelligence,  conscience,  affection,  rooted  into 
itP  The  moment  that  the  writer  begins  to  spe^  of  the  will,  as 
unable  to  change  its  direction,  he  is  compelled  to  conceive  of  it 
materially  and  mechanically,  and  not  as  the  moral,  responsible 
soul.  He  says,  "  The  human  will  becomes  a  current  that  becomes 
unmanageable  eim])ly  because  of  its  ovn  momentum."  And  there- 
fore, again,  he  is  obliged  to  conceive  of  the  whole  voluntary  power 
as  lost,  and  Ibst  before  man  wsa  born )  and  he  reduces  all  our 
real  freedom  to  the  original  act  of  the  will  previous  to  birth, 
which  took  place  when  we  were  present  in  Adam's  soul,  and  com- 
mitted the  first  transgression  with  him. 

This  is  plainly  the  denial  of  all  human  freedom  since  the  tM 
of  Adamu  We  bring  into  the  world,  according  to  the  writer,  e 
will  wholly  and  inevitably  bent  to  evil.  We  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  this  tendency,  and  if  we  were  conscious  of  it  we  have  no 
power  to  change  it)  hut  we  yet  are  responsible  for  it,  and  guilty 
because  of  it,  inasmuch  as  we  began  this  state  ourselves  when  all 
our  souls  were  mystically  present  in  the  soul  of  Adam,  Of  this 
theory,  we  merely  say  now,  that,  if  it  be  true,  man  is  not  note 
guUty  of  any  sin  which  he  commlEi  in  bis  mortal  life  -,  for  be  is 
not  now  a  free  being.  He  is  only  responsible  for  the  sin  which  he 
fi-eely  committed  in  Adam.  He  is  no  more  responsible  whtn  we 
auppuse  his  sin  to  proceed  from  his  will,  than  when  we  suppose  it 
to  proceed  from  a  depraved  sensuous  nature,  or  from  involuntaiy 
igni»ance,  for  be  is  no  more  free  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
He  may  be  an  infinitely  depmved  and  infinitely  miserable  being, 
but  he  can  in  no  true  sense  he  called  a  gaUty  being.  Again  we 
lay,  if  thie  theory  be  true,  it  is  an  awful  theory,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  possibly  reconcile  with  the  justice  or  goodness,  and  still 
leas  with  the  latherly  character,  of  God.  That  God  should  so 
have  constituted  human  nature  that  all  the  millions  of  the  human 
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race  gliould  have  had  tbta  fatal  opportunity  of  destroying  them- 
selves utterly,  by  one  simultaneous  act,  in  Adam,  is,  to  iay  tho 
least,  aa  awful  theory  to  propound  coDceming  our  hiavenly 
Fnther.  We  might  put  Chrit^t's  argument  to  any  man  not  hard- 
ened by  theological  study,  as  it  seema  to  us,  with  irresistible 
force.  "  What  man  is  there  among  you,  BEING  A  FATHER,"  Mho 
could  do  anything  of  this  sort?  But  we  know  loo  well  that  all 
tuch  appeals  fall  harmless  fVom  the  sevenfold  shield  of  a  system- 
atized theology. 

Therefore  we  will  only  say  further,  concerning  this  theory, 
that,  as  being  apparently  in  direct  conflict  with  the  divine  attri- 
butes  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament;  us  caaking  man  a  mere 
process  deprived  of  real  freedom ;  as  proving  man  not  guilty  for 
any  sin  committed  in  this  life ;  and  as  thereby  deadening  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  showing  that  wc  cannot  possibly  obey  the 
command,  "Repent  and  turn  to  Ood,"  —  this  theorj'  of  a  sin  com- 
mitted in  Adam  ought  to  have  ihe  amplest  proof  before  we  believe 
it.  We  admit  that  it  may  be  true,  though  opposed  to  all  our  ideas 
of  Ood,  man,  and  duty.  But  being  thus  opposed,  it  ought  to  ha 
sustained  by  the  must  unanswerable  arguments.  If  Jesus  and  hit 
apostles  have  told  us  so  plainly,  we  will  believe  it  if  we  can. 
Uow  is  it,  then."  Not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  the  four  Gospels. 
Not  a  text  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  which  can  be  pretended  to  lay 
down  any  such  theory.  He  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of 
Adam  once  in  the  Gospels,  nor  allude  to  him,  except  when  speak- 
ing of  marriage.  This  theory  rests,  not  on  anything  contamed  in 
the  Gospels,  book  of  Acts,  or  Kpiatles  of  Peter,  James,  or  John, 
but  on  two  texts  in  two  Epistles  of  Paul  (Rom.  5  :  14  ;  1  Cor.  15 : 
22).  In  the  latter  passage  Paul  says  not  a  word  of  Adam's  »a, 
but  only  of  his  death,  —  the  whole  chapter  treating,  not  of  sin, 
but  of  death  and  the  resurrection.  This  passage,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  plain  statement  of  the  theory.  The  other, 
in  Romans,  is  confessedly  so  far  from  plain,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  it  agree  with  any  theory  ;  but  the  most  evident  mean- 
ing, to  one  who  has  no  theory  to  support,  is,  that  sin  began 
with  Adam,  and  the  coosequences  of  sin,  which  are  moral  and 
physical  evil,  began  also  with  bim ;  and  as  be  thus  set  in  motiou 
a  series  of  evil  tendencies  which  we  find  in  our  organization, 
acd  which  Paul  elsewhere  calls  the  law  of  the  members,  and 
a  series  of  evil  circumstances  which  we  find  around  us  in  the  - 
world,  both  of  which  are  the  occasion  of  sin,  wo  may  trace  back 
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to  him  the  comTnencement  of  human  disobedience.  If  the  piiBBag« 
teaches  anything  more  than  this,  it  certainl]'  does  not  teach  it 
-plainly  or  explicitly. 

§  4.  Defence  of  Euerlasling  Punithmmt,  hy  Dr.  Nehemian 
Adam*  and  Dr.  J,  P.  Thompson.  — Two  dffences  of  thia  dreadful 
doctrine  have  appeared  within  a  few  years  —  one  by  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Adams,  D.  D.  (chiefly  known  by  hia  many  and  determined 
pleas  for  slavery),  aiid  the  other  by  Dr,  Thompson  of  New  York, 

We  will  flrat  examine  Dr.  Adams's  tract  on  "  The  Reaaonabla- 
uesa  of  Eternal  Future  Punishment.'' 

We  have  these  three  abjections  to  it :  — 

I.  It,  throughout,  denies  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

II.  It  is,  throughout,  a  system  of  naturalism. 

III.  It,  throughout,  ignores  tlie  central  truth  of  the  gospeL 

It  is  our  business  to  substantiate  these  assertions  by  sufficient 

1.  The  view  taken  in  hia  tract,  of  Ood,  cannot  be  true,  because 
It  conflicts  with  his  supreme  and  sovereign  deity. 

Of  course,  this  is  to  dethrone  Ood.  God,  if  not  sovereign,  is  not 
God.  Any  view  which  disturbs,  however  remotely,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Beity,  must  be  a  relapse  towards  Pagan  idobtry.  We 
charge  this  tendency  on  the  whole  tenor  of  this  tract.  We  aflirm 
that  it  seriously  impairs  that  confidence  and  strength  which  can 
only  come  from  reliance  on  Omnipotence,  and  remands  us  to  the 
terrors  and  narrowness  of  Polytheism ;  not  conaciously,  of  course, 
or  iDteiitionuIiy,  but  by  the  logic  of  its  ideas  and  the  tendency  of 
its  argument. 

According  to  Dr.  Adams's  view  of  the  world,  it  is  a  scene  of 
conflict  between  God  and  the  DeviL  The  prize  contended  for  is 
ths  aoula  of  men.  God  wishes  to-  save  them :  the  Devil  wishes  to 
damn  them.  By  immense  efforts,  —by  the  unparalleled  sacrifice 
of  himself  ou  the  cross,  —  God  succeeds  in  saving  a  portion  of  this 
race,  whom  the  Devil  had  plunged  into  fearful  and  desperate  sin. 
As  for  the  rest,  Ue  can  do  nothing  with  them,  but  must  go  away 
and  leave  them;  escaping  with  the  saved  to  some  other  region, 
wtiei  e  the  sin  and  misery  of  the  rest  may  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  only  divine  supremacy  which  Dr.  Adams  admits  is  that  of 
force.  God  is,  on  the  whole,  stronger  than  the  Devil ;  so  that  He 
can  prevent  him  &om  carrying  his  ravages  beyond  certain  limits. 
God  can  "  hem  in  and  overrule  "  the  power  of  sin  ;  but  he  cannot 
conquer  it.    He  has  no  complete  power  over  the  heart  and  will  of 
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men  to  beeotne  eupreme  there ;  but  be  has  poirer  over  their  ooo- 
duct,  and  can  reBtrain  that  witbin  certain  limits. 

Ood's  sovereignty,  according  to  Dr.  Adams,  is  only  like  that  of*' 
a  human  government,  and  that,  again,  a  weak  one.  A  human 
government  ie  strong  when  it  is  able  to  dispense  with  standing 
armies,  with  an  omnipresent  police,  with  prisons  and  dungeons ;  it 
is  weak  when  its  authority  ia  only  maintained  by  these.  In  the 
first  caee,  it  rests  on  the  love  of  the  people ;  in  the  other  case, 
only  on  force. 

Now,  according  to  Dr.  Adams's  tract,  God's  sovereignty  is  m- 
sentially  one  of  force.  He  ia  not  sovereign  by  overcon^ng  sin 
through  his  own  holiness,  but  only  by  restraining  its  outbreaks  by 
externally  applied  force.  So  far  from  conquering  sin,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  giving  up  all  hope  of  conquering  it.  He  has  tried 
everything  fn  his  power,  and  has  failed.  He  can  do  nothing  more. 
Dr.  Adams  speaks  of  God's  "  having  expended  upon  us  all  which 
the  gospel  of  his  grace  includes,"  and  of  "  the  failure  of  that  which 
ia  the  brightness  of  his  glory."  Now,  Dr.  Adams  says,  "What 
God  will  probably  do  ia,  to  go  away  and  leave  us."  God  aays,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  this  tract,  "  I  will  place  all  of  you,  who  sin, 
in  a  world  by  yourselves,  fh>m  which  I  and  my  friends  will  forever 
vrilhdraw."  In  substance.  He  gives  up,  and  ackiiowledgea  himaelf 
defeated.  He  is  beaten  by  sin,  which  is  more  powerful  than  his 
gospel  Sin  compels  tbe  Deity  to  compromise  ;  to  take  some 
souls,  and  to  leave  others;  to  divide  the  universe,  —  love  reigning 
ill  ono  part  of  it,  hatred  and  wickedness  in  another. 

2.  The  second  objection  to  (he  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment, 
as  taught  in  these  works,  is,  that  it  is  a  system  of  pure  material- 
ism. It  is  naturalism,  as  opposed  to  supernaturalism.  All  its  ar- 
guments from  Scripture  interpret  Scripture  according  to  its  letter, 
and  not  according  to  its  spirit.  While  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
word  "  eternal,"  no  real  eternity  is  believed  in,  or  even  conceived 
of.  The  fundamental  law  of  religious  knowledge  —  namely,  that 
a  man  must  be  bom  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  see  the  kingdoni  '  f 
God,  and  that  spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually  diicfmed — is 
wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  spiritual  world,  with  its  bliss  and  its 
woe,  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  natural  world,  instead 
of  being  its  exact  opposite.  The  same  conditions  of  space  and 
time  are  supposed  to  prevail  there  as  here.  Hell  is  regarded  by 
Dr.  Adams  as  a  large  place,  located  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
universe,  where  the  sufferings  and  bbspbemics  of  damned  mhiI* 
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and  deTils  will  not  disturb  the  sentimental  boppineu  of  tuni«elf 
and  his  pious  companions.  Eternity  he  regards  aa  an  eiiormoui 
and  quite  inconceivable  accumiilstion  of  time,  instead  of  being  the 
very  negation  of  time.  An  unlimited  quantity  of  days,  months, 
and  years,  ia  bis  notion  of  eternity. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  arguments  by  which  the  <*booI  to  which 
he  belongs  maintains  this  doctrine,  are  drawn  from  relations  which 
nu'st  ill  this  world.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  analogies  of  human 
It'irernmenL  It  is  said  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Deity  to 
fcrgive  sins  on  the  simple  condition  of  repentance,  without  an 
atonement,  because  it  would  not  be  safe  for  human  governments  to 
do  so.  The  government  of  Ood  is  made  wholly  similar  to  the  im- 
perfect and  ignorant  governments  of  men.  When  we  say  that 
God,  ai  described  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  a  Being  to  inflict 
everlasting  suffering  hereafter,  we  are  tuld  thcit  be  inSicts  luflering 
here  ;  as  though  there  were  no  essential  distinction  between  the 
finite  and  the  inSnite,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  When  we 
argue  that  God  would  not  suspend  the  eternal  destiny  of  a  soul 
upou  the  conduct  and  the  determination  of  a  brief  earthly  life,  we 
have  instances  given  us  of  great  risks  to  which  we  are  enpoHed, 
and  great  evils  which  we  may  incur,  in  this  world ;  as  though 
there  were  no  dtfierence  between  a  partial  loss  and  total  destruc- 
tion. When  we  say  that  the  justice  of  God  will  not  permit  him  to 
punish  everlastingly  those  who,  like  the  heathen,  have  never  known 
Christ,  we  have  instances  given  of  those  who  hava  ignoranlly 
burned  themselves  or  have  fallen  down  precipices.  In  all  such 
examples,  these  reasoners  overlook  the  essential  distinction  betwees 
the  finite  and  the  infinite.  They  forget  that  all  finite  evil  can  be 
made  the  means  of  a  greater  ultimate  good,  but  that  infiiiite  evil 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  those  who  are  most  Orthodox  fall  most 
easily  into  a  very  hard  and  dry  naturalism.  Ood  is  to  them  a  king 
sitting  on  a  throne  in  some  far  heaven  outside  of  the  world,  not  a 
ip'rit  pervading  it  and  sustaining  it.  He  governs  men  from  with- 
O.it  hy  offering  them  rewards  and  threatening  them  with  punisli- 
iijcuts.not  by  inward  inspirations  and  influence.  He  teaches  them 
from  without  by  an  outward  Chri*t,  an  outward  Bible,  outward 
preachers,  pulpits,  creeds.  Sabbaths,  and  churches;  not  by  Christ 
formed  within  us,  not  by  epistles  and  gosjiels  written  on  the 
a^shly  tables  of  the  hearL  The  day  of  judgment  is  a  particular 
lime,  when  God  shall  sit  on  bis  throne,  and  all  appear  before  bira  i 
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not  the  perpetual  spiritual  sentence  prouounced  in  each  buinau 
soul  by  the  divine  law.  And  so  heaven  ia  a  place  where  there  is 
ta  be  aome  singing  of  pBalms,  and  such  amusements  as  are  here 
considered  proper  in  Orthodox  families ;  hell,  another  place,  whera 
souls  are  shut  up,  to  suger  from  physical  fire,  or  at  least  from 
some  external  infliction.  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Saviour  in 
the  first  twelve  verses  tif  his  firet  sermon,  that  the  humble,  the 
generous,  the  merciful,  are  already  blessed,  and  have  heBven  now, 
does  not  appear  to  be  atall  comprehended.  That  heaven  and  hell 
are  in  this  world  already  ;  that  truth,  love,  and  use  are  itd  eHsence, 
whilst  falsehood  and  selfishness  are  the  essence  of  hell,  —  these, 
though  rudimencal  facts  of  Christianity,  are  commonly  considered 
mere  myslicism.  But  those  who  do  not  see  all  this  have  not  seen 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  must  be  bom  again,  into  a  new  world 
of  sjuritual  ideas,  in  order  to  see  it. 

3.  The  third  and  principal  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting  punishment  is,  that  it  is  incfiniiistent  with  the  divine  love 
to  his  creatures.  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  manifest  love  to  a 
human  being  by  inflicting  everlasting  torment  upon  him.  It  can- 
not do  him  good,  because,  according  to  this  theory,  the  period  of 
probation  is  past,  and  he  has  no  power  now  to  repenL  As  far, 
therefore,  aS  the  man  himself  is  concerned,  it  is  gmtuitous  sufier- 
ing  —  torment  inUicled  without  any  purpose.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Ood  has  any  love  far  the  soul  which  be  is  treating  in  this 
way.  He  has  cast  it  off.  To  that  soul,  nevermore,  throughout 
the  ages  of  an  everlasling  existence,  shall  Ood  appeal'  as  a  friend, 
but  always  as  an  enemy. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a  father  who  disinherits  a  child  in  conse- 
quence of  some  act  of  disobedience.  In  one  of  the  most  touching 
tragedies  in  the  English  language,  a  father  refuses  to  forgive  his 
daughter  who  had  married  contrary  to  his  wishes.  He  leaves  her 
to  starve,  and  refuses  to  for^ve  her  or  to  see  her.  No  one  ap- 
proves of  this  conduct  in  the  parent.  But  every  Orthodoi  man, 
who  believes  in  everlasting  punishment,  attributes  an  infinitely 
greater  cruelty  to  God ;  infinitely  greater,  because  the  olistiniiov 
of  the  human  parent  endures  only  during  a  short  life,  but  tl  e 
severity  of  God  endures  forever. 

The  force  of  this  objection  is  such,  that  Dr.  Adams  hus  felt 
obliged  to  add  to  his  tract  on  "  Everlasting  Punishment "  another 
tract  upon  the  text,  "Ood  is  love,"  endeavoring  to  show  a  con- 
sistency between  the  two.    But  he  does  this  by  substituting  som»> 
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tiling  else  in  tbe  jilace  of  tbe  last.    It  ii  curious  enough,  [bat  a 

maBtiir  in  InrHel  should  hare  written  b  tract  upon  the  "  love  "  of 
God,  and  should  have  substituted  "  benevoleuce  "  instead  of  it.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  that  fatherly  love  to  every  individual  which 
is  the  essential  fkct  revealed  in  the  g0S|>el,  he  gives  us  &  genei-a) 
good-will  towards  the  human  race.  Such  a  general  benevolence  he 
finds  not  inconsiKtent  with  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment ; 
fur,  if  love  be  only  general  good-will,  then,  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  being  the  object,  there  is  nothing  to  complain 
of  if  B  few  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  resL  It  is  not,  to  be 
iinii-.  easy  to  see  how  those  who  have  safelj'  reached  glory,  and  are 
ill'  no  danger  of  relapse,  csn  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  old  neighbors  and  friends  are  in  hell ;  but  there  may  be 
some  benefit  which  is  not  appuenl-  By  quietly  substituting, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  benevolence  in  the  place  of  love,  the  difficulty 
may  be  evaded,  which  otherwise  is  unanswerable. 

But  what  an  entire  confusion  of  ideas  is  this,  which  substitute* 
a  general  benevolence  for  a  personal  affection,  good-will  towards 
the  race  for  love  to  the  individual !  It  is,  in  fact,  abolishing  thu 
idea  of  Father,  and  substituting  that  of  Ruler.  The  kind  ruler, 
actuated  by  benevolence,  dusires  the  good  of  all  his  subjects ;  but 
he  does  not  love  them  as  individuals.  Sut  the  father  loves  tlie 
child  with  a  wholly  different  feeling.  The  tie  is  personal,  not 
general.  It  is  one  of  mutual  knowledge  and  mutual  dependence.  ^ 
We  cannot  love  one  whom  we  do  not  know;  but  we  can  exercise 
benevolence  towards  him  very  easily.  Benevolence  depends  wholly 
oit  tbe  character  of  the  benevolent  person  j  but  love  is  drawn  out 
by  the  object  loved.  I  do  not  luve  my  child  because  I  am  benevo- 
lent, but  because  it  is  my  child.  The  infant  draws  forth  a  host  of 
feelings,  before  unknown,  in  tbe  mother's  heart.  She  does  not 
love  her  infant  because  she  is  a  bi'nevolent  woman,  hut  because  the 
infant  excites  her  love.  A  man  is  benevolent  towards  theaufTerers 
in  Kansas,  whom  be  has  never  seen  ;  but  he  dues  not  love  them. 
lit  loves  his  wife,  but  is  not  benevolent  towards  her.  Benevolence 
and  love,  therefore,  are  not  only  essentially  different  in  their 
nntnre,  origin,  and  manifestations,  but  so  different  as  often  to  ex- 
clude each  other. 

Now,  it  has  always  been  seen  that  Ood  is  benevolent.     This  is 

taught  by  natural  religion.    We  see  it  in  all  the  arrangements  of 

divine  Providence.     Tbe  infinitely  varied  pruvisiuus  for  the  good 

of  hi«  creatures,  the  myriad  adaptatiocis  by  which  their  wants  u» 
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met,  are  ample  evidence  of  this.  But  Christianity  comes  to  teach 
ua  aamething-  elee,  —  to  teach  u»  thai  Ood  is  our  Father,  and  ao 
to  see  in  him  benevolence  awallowed  up  in  love.  Ood  does  not 
love  his  children  because  he  is  benevolent,  but  because  they  ara 
his  children.  He  does  not  love  them  for  the  sake  of  others,  but 
for  their  own  sake.  His  love  does  not  depend  upon  tlieir  being 
good,  pious,  or  Chrisliiin  ;  it  depends  only  upon  the  fact  that 
ihey  are  his  children.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Uie  prodigal  son  ] 
in  which  wonderful  parbble  it  is  more  distinctly  slated  than  in  Kiy 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  doctrine  there  ta.ight, 
that  there  is  more  Joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who  rcpentt  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance,  is  some- 
what different  from  that  othtr  doctrine,  that  the  redeemed  m 
heaven  look  down  with  joy  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  damned 
below.  This  parable  teaches  that  Qod  has  a  perional,  fatherly 
love  towards  the  impenitent  sinner  who  has  gone  aney  from  him 
into  a  far  country.  The  father's  J<^  when  his  child  returned  is 
the  evidence  of  the  love  which  bad  continued  in  his  heart  while 
his  child  was  absent  from  him. 

This  being  the  character  ascribed  by  Christ  to  the  Beity,  we  as- 
sert that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  wilh  the  doctrine  of  evMrlasting 
punishment  as  taught  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  widely  different  doctrines  to  which  the  term  "  et«inal 
punishment "  is  applied.  Some  of  these  may  not  ba  inconaiatent 
with  the  love  of  Ood.     Let  us  give  some  instances. 

Some,  by  eternal  puoishment,  intend  the  punishments  of  eternity, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  lime.  They  mean  spiritual  ptmis^- 
ment,  as  distinguished  from  temporal  punishment.  They  mean 
the  sufferings  which  have  their  root  in  the  sight  of  eternal  things, 
as  distinguished  from  those  which  originate  in  the  sense  of  earthly 
things  — sufferings  which  come  to  us  from  within,  and  not  from 
without.  "  Eternal,"  in  this  sense,  describes  the  quality,  and  not 
the  quantity,  of  the  suffering;  and  in  this  sense  eternal  pucish- 
ment  is  i  jt  inconsistent  with  the  divine  love.  But  this  is  not  "Ji» 
sense  which  Dr.  Adams  intends. 

Some  meao  by  endless  punishment,  that,  as  lung  as  men  con- 
tinue to  sin,  they  will  continue  to  suffer;  that  sin  is  eternallr 
suffering.     But  this  ia  not  the  eense  which  Dr.  Adams  intends. 

And  some  say  that  they  believe  in  eternal  punishment ;  mean- 
ing thereby,  that  the  consequences  of  sin  are  everlasting,  —  either 
positively,  by  leaving  forever  some    remorseful     sorrow   in   tb* 
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mind,  or  n«gatitely,  by  learlng  men  forerer  lower  down  in  tho 
scale  of  excellence  and  ha[>pineaB  than  tbey  would  otherwise  be- 
But  Ibis  ii  not  what  Ur.  Adams  means  by  iL 

And  some  men  believe  in  eternal  punishment  in  the  sense  of  a 
dark  backgrauna  to  the  UniTcrse,  which  will  alwaya  continue,  ft 
■badow  as  permanent  as  light,  —  necessary  for  the  full  perfection 
and  beauty  of  an  mfinite  divine  erealion.  Into  this  shadow  man 
may  forsTer  plung« ;  out  of  it  he  may  foreter  emerge :  and  it 
will  always  continue  so  to  be.  But  this  is  not  the  view  taken  by 
Dr.  Adams. 

The  view  which  Dr.  Adams  takes  is  of  endless  punishmeDt  in- 
flicted  as  »  coniequence  of  temporal  nn  committed  in  iMs  life. 
Itiere  will  be  no  opportunity  to  repent  hereafter,  no  pardon  offered. 
There  is  nothing  done  by  Ood,  after  this  life,  to  save  men.  The 
heathen  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  unconverted  infants,  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  evil,  and  heretics  who 
do  not  accept  the  theory  of  Calvin  concerning  Christianity,  are  to 
be  tormented  forever  in  the  other  world.  This  view  he  thinks  not 
only  scriptural,  but  reasonable.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
hnman  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life  ;  except  that,  instead  of  a 
few  years  of  earthly  life,  it  if  a  never-ending  existence  ;  end, 
iostesd  of  simple  imprisonment,  it  is  imprisonmeot  with  torture 
added. 

We  are  accustomed  to  complain  of  the  "  horrors  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ; "  but  wherein  do  they  differ  in  principle  from  the  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Adam*  P  The  inquisitors  tortured  men  for  heresy  ;  Dr.  Adams 
thinks  that  Ood  will  do  the  same.  The  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
however,  was  limited,  on  the  principle,  Bolor,  H  dura,  breoU ;  »i 
longa,  levii.     But  not  so  with  everlasting  punishment. 

That  this  view  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  fatherly  love 
of  God  to  every  soul,  is  apparent.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
fother  to  torment  his  child  forever  in  consequence  of  temporal 
sin.  No  earthly  parent  could  be  found  cruel  enough  to  infiict  a 
million  years  of  torture  upon  his  child  for  each  sin  committed  by 
him  ;  but  a  million  years  for  every  einful  action  would  be  but  a 
trifling  penalty  compared  with  everlaating  punishmenL 

As  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  defend  this  doctrine  on  tho 
ground  of  the  fatherly  love  of  Ood,  it  is  defended  by  Dr.  Adams 
and  his  oompaniona  on  other  grounds,  namely,  of  the  divine 
beoeToIence,  and  the  duly  of  God  as  a  governor.  The  argument 
it  this  1  If  Ood  was  dethroned,  all  sorts  of  evil  would  ensue.    But 
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(in  is  always  endeavoring  to  dethrone  God  ;  therefore  it  is  hia  dutf 
to  UEe  the  most  strenuous  measures  to  prevent  lihis  resulL  These 
strenuous  mvasures  consist  in  the  highest  rewards  offered  to 
obedience,  and  the  severest  puniahments  threatened  to  disobedi- 
ence. But  no  puniahnient  is  ao  severe  aa  everlasting  puniahmeot; 
therefore  the  henevolenee  of  God  requires  him  to  threaten  it ;  and, 
if  threatened,  his  truth  requires  him  to  inflict  it.  This  is  the  tort 
of  arguinent  bj'  which  the  doctrine  it  defended.  Its  fallacies  are 
manifest.  It  is  based  on  a  sort  of  Manicheiam,  making  evil  • 
hostile  power  in  the  universe,  which  threatens  the  supremacy  of 
Ood.  It  makes  God  in  danger  of  outward  overthrow  in  contequenoe 
of  the  external  assaull^  of  sin.  But  we  have  always  supposed  that 
the  esaence  of  sin  was  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the  evil  of  sin  to 
consist  in  the  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  Cud,  and  not  in  any 
danger  that  t)mnipoteDce  would  be  dethroned  by  it.  Besides, 
though  the  fear  of  future  punishment  may  realrein  the  outward 
act,  it  cannot  change  the  heart,  and  cannot,  therefore,  remove  tha 
real  evil  of  tin.     Here  is  the  fallacy  of  this  whole  argument. 

Another  weak  point  in  the  argument  for  everlasting  punishmeat 
regards  its  proof,  that  all  opportunity  for  repentance  is  confined 
to  thia  life.  Only  two  or  three  texts  ai'e  quoted  in  proof  of  ihit 
very  important  position.  One  ia  taken  from  the  book  of  Ecclei'i- 
astes,  and  declares,  that,  "  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there 
it  shall  be ; "  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  any  relation 
to  the  subject ;  or,  if  it  has,  that  it  carries  the  least  authority  wiih 
it.  Another  passage  asserts  that  "  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest." 
But  thia  would  prove  too  much ;  for  it  would  prove  that  there  waa 
no  knowledge  in  the  other  life.  Another  passage,  quoted  b}'  Dr.. 
Adama  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  says,  "  Let  bim  that  is  un- 
just be  unjust  still ;  "  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  men  have  no 
opportunity  hereafter  for  repentance.  But,  as  thia  ia  said  to  those 
who  are  in  thU  world  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  alto 
proves  too  much,  if  taken  literally;  since  it  would  declare  that 
men  cannot  repent  even  in  this  world.  Such  la  the  entremely 
slight  foundation  on  which  this  etsenliul  pait  of  the  doctrine  ia 
made  to  rest.  Never  was  there  so  weak  a  support  for  so  impor- 
tant a  position. 

The  arg.iments  from  reason,  by  which  our  writer  supports  Ihit 
pnrt  of  hit  doctrine,  are  all  taken  from  the  plane  of  the  lowest 
naturalism.    He  thinks  it  reasonable  that  the  Almighty  should 
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iuspeud  the  everlasting  destiny  of  his  creatures  upon  what  they 
do  or  omit  doing  in  this  life,  because  men,  in  eartlily  trail saclions, 
adopt  a  similar  principle.  A  railroad  train  ia  advertised  to  start 
at  a  certain  hour.  If  ne  are  there  a  minute  too  late,  we  lose  our 
opportunity  of  going  on  an  important  journey.  We  think  thi» 
reasonable;  why,  then,  argues  Dr.  Adams,  should  we  think  it 
unreasonable  for  God  to  make  us  lose  our  chance  throughout 
eternity  if  ve  do  not  take  the  opportunity  during  life  P  God  has 
given  us  full  notice,  bo  says,  of  his  intention )  we  have  been  duly 
notified ;  and,  after  due  notice,  it  is  thought  reasonable,  in  esrtldy 
business  tianasctions,  for  ])eoule  to  run  their  chance,  A  man  may 
commit  a  crime  in  a  minute,  fur  uhicb  he  is  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment  for  life  or  to  capital  punishraenL  We  think  this  reasonable ) 
why  should  we  think  it  unreasonable  that  God  should  send  men 
to  an  everlsating  hell  in  consequence  of  sin  committed  in  a  short 
lifetime  P 

All  these  arguments  are  fallacious,  because  they  apply  to  the 
infinite,  conditions  belonging  wholly  to  the  finite;  because  they 
transfer  to  Him,  whose  wnya  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  the  poor  necessities  of  human 
ignorance  and  weakness.  To  those  who  reason  thus,  the  Almighty 
may  say,  "  Thou  thoughtest  me  altogether  such  a  one  aa  thou 
thyself."  It  ia  because  man  is  weak  and  ignorant  that  he  is 
obliged  to  live  under  these  limitations.  If  we  were  able  to  do 
differently,  we  should  not  make  such  severe  consequences  flow 
from  human  ignorance  and  weakness.  We  do  such  tbingn,  not 
because  we  think  them  absolutely  just  and  good,  but  becatise  ne 
cannot  help  it.  To  argue  that,  because  it  is  reasonable  for  human 
weakness  to  do  something  which  it  cannot  help,  it  is  reasonable 
fbr  divine  Omnipotence  to  do  an  infinitely  more  injuiious  thing  of 
the  same  kind,  is  1o  Ay  in  the  tace  of  all  logic  and  reason. 

Men  make  a  nde,  that,  if  1  am  not  at  the  station  when  the  (rain 
starts,  I  shall  lose  my  trip  for  that  day.  Yes ;  but  suppose  the 
rule  should  be,  that,  if  I  arrived  a  moment  too  late,  I  should  be 
crucified.  Suppose  a  father  should  give  full  notice  to  his  children, 
that,  whenever  any  of  them  mispronounced  a  word,  he  should  lie 
burned  alive.  But  it  is  easier,  according  lo  Dr.  Adams's  theory, 
for  a  child  never  to  make  a  mistake,  then  not  to  commit  the  sins 
for  which  it  is  to  be  puniitbed  with  everlasting  torment.  "  What 
man  among  you  is  there,  being  a  father,"  who  would  cause  his 
otiildien  to  come  into  the  world  exposed  to  such  tearful  risks ; 
40* 
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nho  niiuM  allow  them  to  be  bom  with  constitutionB  tending  in- 

ecitiibly  to  BJn,  the  inevitable  conaequencs  of  which,  efter  a  few 
short  years  of  life,  is  never-ending  torment,  the  only  jioKsible  ea- 
cape  from  which  is  salratiun  through  a  Beingof  whom  tlie  majority 
never  heard,  accordEng  to  a  syetem  which  the  majority  caunul 
believe,  and  by  a  proceaa,  which,  except  by  a  special  help,  none  of 
tliem  are  oble  to  accorajilish  P  We  should  say,  that  toe  would  not 
Imre  children  under  these  conditions.  It  were  better  that  *U(b 
children  bad  never  been  bom.  If  we  then,  being  evil,  would  not 
subject  our  children  to  such  risk,  bow  much  lees  would  our  Fathei 
tn  heaven  do  anything  of  the  kind ! 

The  reply  to  such  aiguments,  by  those  whom  Thomas  Burnet 
culls  the  "  unmerciful  doctors "  and  '*  ferocious  theologians,"  ia 
always  the  same.  Because  finite  evil  exists,  and  is  not  inoonust- 
eiit  with  the  divioe  plan,  therefore  infinite  evil  may  also  exist,  and 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  plan.  Because  one  may  sufler 
for  a  time  in  this  world,  therefore  he  may  be  compelled  to  suffer 
forever  in  the  other  world.  It  ia  assumed  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial distinction  between  lime  and  eternity,  between  finite  and  in- 
fliiite  evil.  Here  is  the  immense  fallacy  of  the  argument  The 
difierence  is  simply  this :  All  finite  suffering,  however  great,  is  aa 
nothing  when  compared  with  everlasting  happiness  afterwards ;  but 
all  finite  kappinexs,  however  great,  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  everlasting  suftering  afterwards.  If  we  deny,  therefore,  the 
docCiine  of  everlasting  suffering,  evil  virtually  disappears  from  the 
uuiierse  ;  if  we  accept  it,  good  virtually  disappears,  as  far  as  the 
sufferers  are  concerned.  If  all  evil  is  finite,  the  goodness  of  Qod 
can  be  fully  justified ;  but,  if  to  any  one  it  is  infinite,  no  such 
theodicy  is  possible. 

This  is  the  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment. It  clouds  the  face  of  the  heavenly  Father  with  impenetra- 
ble gloom.  It  takes  away  the  best  consolations  of  the  gospel 
'When  Jesus  telU  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  that  we  may  be  like 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  sends  his  blessings  upon  the  evil  and  the 
giiod,  this  doctrine  adds,  that  Ood's  character  is  thus  forgiving  only 
in  this  world  j  but  that,  in  the  other  world,  he  will  torment  his 
enemies  forever  in  hopeless  suffering.  When  we  seek  consolation 
amid  the  griefs  and  separations  of  this  world  by  looking  to  a  bet* 
ter  world,  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  away,  we  have  presented 
to  us  instead  this  awful  vision  of  unmitigated  horror.  Instead  nf 
finite  evil  Ixting  swallowed  up  into  iiiGniEe  good,  it  darkelia  down 
into  bfinite  woe- 
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Dr.  AdamB  quotea  Thoma*  Bumet,  Masler  of  the  Chcirter-hoDse, 
as  a  Biiiking  instance  of  one,  who,  thouj^fa  he  denied  or  doubted 
this  doctiine,  admitted,  aevertheleM,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
probSiblf  againat  bim.  He  quotes  him  correclly  as  saying,  "  Hu< 
maD  nature  aluinki  from  the  Tery  name  of  eternal  puniahment; 
yet  tlie  Scripturea  seem  to  hold  the  other  side."  Thoogh  l>r. 
Adaii'S  ^vei  the  Latin,  and  refer*  to  the  page  of  the  book,  tet  ut 
hope,  for  his-  own  aalie,  that  he  quotes  it  at  second-hand ;  which. 
Oft  be  twice  misspelU  the  name,  is  not  unlikely )  for  Dr.  Bumet,  so 
far  from  admitting  that  tha  Scriptures  are  "  probably  against  bim," 
omicludea,  after  au  esamiuation  of  the  leading  passages,  that  they 
prove  nothing  certainly  as  to  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punisfa- 
menL  He  quotes  the  passage  inwbich  tha  Jewish  seiTant  is  said  lo 
become  a  ehteforeeeT,  —  meaning  till  the  year  of  jubilee  ;  in  wbicb 
circumcision  is  called  an  everliulinif  cooettant,  —  meaning  that  it 
aboil  be  abolished  by  the  same  divine  authority  g  in  which  the  land 
of  Canaan  waa  given  for  an  eoeriatting  potaettion  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  &tnn  which  they  have  long  since  been  expelled ;  &c  Dr. 
Bumet  does,  indeed,  say  that  the  Scriptures  teem  to  favor  the  doc- 
trine he  opposes ;  but  be  then  goes  on  to  show  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  lie  also  "  awakens  antiquity,"  and  calls  to  his  aid  the 
merciful  doctors  of  the  early  church  (Justin  Martyr,  Jerome,  the 
Oregories,  &c)  to  support  hi*  hope  in  a  merely  limited  future  suf- 

We  will  DOW  consider  the  meauuig  of  some  of  the  texts  nsually 
adduced  in  aupport  of  this  doctrine.  Of  these  texts,  there  are 
some  six  or  seven  only  upon  which  much  stress  ia  laid ;  and  of 
these  tlie  priacipal  ones  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Matt.  18:  8,  "Having  two  eyes,  two  hands,"  &&,  "to  be 
cast  into  hell  fire,"  or  "  into  everlasting  fire  "  (rd  n9(  tb  ahiyioy)  — 
(TJjr  jhrar  i<£  nv^ldE). 

2.  Matt.  25  !  46,  "These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  (eter- 
nal) punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  [xHaair 
ml^rutr  and  Coi^c  aldyuiy).  The  same  adjective  is  used  in  both 
places  here,  in  the  Greek ;  but  our  translators  have  seen  fit  to  ren- 
der it  "  everlasting  "  in  the  first  place,  and  "eternal" in  the  sec- 
ond. There  is  no  authority  for  such  a  different  translation.  The 
word  niladis,  translated  "  punishment,"  occurs  in  one  other 
place  in  the  New  Testament:  this  is  (1  John  4:  18),  "Perfect 
luve  castetb  out  fear,  because  fear  bath  torment."  In  this  last  in- 
stance, it  is  evident  that  tha  idea  of  pauiahment  is  not  found,  but 
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only  diat  of  suffering.      In  the  I.XX.  (Ezek.  14 :  3,  4,  7)  it  ia 

translated  "  Btumbling-blook,"  and  means,  saya  Schleusner  (Lexi- 
con in  LXX.),  "  all  that  ia  the  Bource  of  misfortune  or  Buffering." 
Donnegan  gives  aa  its  meaning,  "  the  act  of  clipping  or  pruning; 
geaeraUy,  restriction,  restraint,  reproof,  check,  chastisemeDt ;  Ul. 
and  met.,  punishmenL" 

The  true  tranalalion  of  the  paaaage,  then,  is,  — 

"  These  shall  go  away  into  the  sufieriiigs  or  puniahinents  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  the  righteous,  into  the  life  of  eternity." 

The  simplp,  direct,  and  natural  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  pu- 
■age  is,  that,  hesides  temporal  joy  and  suffering,  there  are  eleroal 
joy  and  suffering :  beaides  the  Joys  and  sufferings  which  have  their 
loot  in  time  and  in  temporal  things,  there  are  joys  and  sufferings 
which  have  their  root  in  eternity  and  in  eternal  things.  In  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  sufferings  of  eternity  are  de- 
scribed as  following  directly  upon  judgment,  and  as  being  its  nat- 
ural consequence.  The  judgment  on  each  soul  consists,  according 
to  this  passage,  in  shouing  it  its  real  character.  Both  the  good  and 
the  bad  are  represented  aa  needing  such  a  judgment  as  this. 
Until  the  judgment  takes  place,  men  are  described  as  being  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  their  own  past  condiu;t.  They  do  not 
know  iheir  own  good  or  their  own  evil :  they  do  not  understand 
themselves  as  they  really  are.  They  hare  done  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions, but  have  not  understood  the  value  of  those  actions.  They 
have  not  seen,  that  in  every  deed  of  charity,  in  every  act  of  hum- 
ble benevolence,  they  were  helping  Christ  and  his  cause.  They 
have  not  understood,  that,  by  every  selfish  and  cruel  deed,  they 
were  injuring  their  Master.  But  the  judgment  reveals  all  this  to 
them,  and  lifts  them  immediately  out  of  temporal  joy  or  pwn 
into  eternal  joy  or  pain.  They  rise  out  of  temporal  things  into 
eternal  things,  and  the  new  insight  is  to  them  a  source  of  spiritual 
Joy  or  spiritual  suffering. 

In  some  instances,  if  ul(i>'to;  were  translated  "  everlasting  "  or 
"  never-ending,"  it  would  make  such  palpable  nonsense,  that  our 
translators  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  an  entirely  different  ren- 
dering. Thus  (2  Tim.  1  ;  9 ;  Til.  1  :  2)  we  have  the  phrase  n^ 
KQdmiv  atmrmy ;  which  would  be,  literally,  "before  eternity,"  or 
"  before  everlasting  time  began,"  according  to  the  common  render- 
ing. T1iey  have,  therefore,  translated  it "  before  the  world  began." 
In  the  same  way  (Matt.  24:  3;  1  Cor.  lOi  11),  they  are  obliged 
to  change  their  usual  rendering,  or  they  would  have  to  say,  "  So 
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shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  forever ; "  or,  "  The  ends  of  eternity 
have  arrived." 

Mark  9 ;  43^-50,  it  is  said  that  the  "  worm  does  not  die  "  in  Ge- 
henna, and  '*  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  This,  therefore,  is  thought 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  never-ending  punishment  hereafter;  but 
this  was  a  proverbial  expression,  takea  from  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

Chap.  66 :  24,  the  prophet  aayi,  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah, all  men  shall  come,  and  worHbip  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah ) 
and  shall  then  go  out,  and  look  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men 
who  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord;  "for  their  norm  shall 
nut  die,  neither  shall  their  lire  be  quenched ;  and  thej  shall  he  an 
abhorring  unto  all  flesh."  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  is  not  making  an 
original  doctrinal  statement,  but  he  is  quoting  from  Isaiah.  Nov, 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  refers,  not  to  puuiahment  of  the  soul  here- 
after, but  to  the  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  transgressors  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  The  fire  and  the  worms  in  that  valley  were 
not  everlasting  in  any 'strict  sense.  When  Isaiah  says,  "  Their 
worm  shall  not  die,  nor  their  fire  be  quenched,"  he  eipreeses 
merely  the  utter  destruction  which  would  fall  upon  them.  The 
fire  and  the  worms  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  have  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  but,  while  the  fire  lasted,  it  was  the  emblem,  to  the  Jews, 
of  the  destruction  which  was  to  fall  upon  thoae  who  resisted  the 
will  of  Jehovah.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  idea  of 
eternity,  which  is  not  in  the  original  image,  should  be  added  in  the 
figure.  The  fire  and  the  worms  were  to  last  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom as  long  as  there  were  idolaters  to  be  punished  for  their  idola- 
try ;  and  so  the  spiritual  suffering  consequent  upon  sin  lasts  as  long 
as  sin  lists.  Sin  i*  perpetual  misery  ;  con^^cience  is  a  worm  which 
never  dies ;  bad  passions  are  a  fiie  which  is  never  extinguished. 
This  is  the  Bim])le  and  natural  meaning  of  this  passage. 

3.  Matt  26:  24.  In  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  translation, 
Jesus  says  concerning  Judas,  "  Woe  to  thai  man  by  whom  the 
Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  It  were  good  for  that  man  if  be  had  never 
been  born."  (Mark  14:  21.)  The  argument  is,  that,  if  it  were 
gooi!  for  Judas  not  to  have  been  born,  it  must  be  imjiossible  that 
he  should  ever  repent  and  be  saved  ;  because,  if  he  should  ever  be 
■aveil,  and  his  punishment  should  cease  (though  at  ever  so  remote 
a  period),  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  have  been  horr  than  not 
to  have  been  born  ;  since  there  would  remdu  an  eCerrjity  of  hap- 
piness to  be  enjoyed  afterwards.  And  if  [his  be  true  of  Judas,  it 
may  be  also  true  of  others. 
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But,  in  reply  to  this  argument,  we  say,  — 

1.  The  translation  ia  doubtfuL  The  literal  translation  is,  "  Woe 
to  that  man  by  vhom  the  Sun  of  man  ia  betrayed!  It  had  been 
good  for  him  if  that  man  had  never  been  bom."  Tbia  in  the  iiterul 
rendering  of  the  Greek ;  and  the  apparent  meaning  seeme  to  be, 
"  that  it  had  been  good  for  the  Son  of  man  if  Judas  had  not  been 
bom."  Jesus  seems  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  woe  to  him,  a  great 
sorrow,  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  friends,  by  a  member  of 
lua  own  household.  It  would  have  been  good  for  Jesus,  if  this 
traitor,  who  was  to  wound  his  heart  bo  deeply,  had  never  esialed. 

2.  But,  retaining  our  present  translation,  the  natural  applicatioa 
of  it  is  to  this  life.  It  means  simply  this  :  The  earthly  life  of  thid 
man  is  an  entire  feilure.  His  life  is  wholly  thrown  away.  He  had 
better  never  have  been  in  the  world,  thau  to  stand,  ea  he  will  to  all 
time,  a  monument  of  the  basest  treachery.  The  idea  of  the  future 
life  does  not  come  in  at  all  here. 

Od  the  whole,  one  must  feel,  in  reading  theae  books  and  tracta, 
that  Huch  writers  are  more  to  he  pitied  than  to  be  blamed. 
Confined  in  the  strait-Jacket  of  an  austere  theology ;  steeped  to  thft 
lips  in  Calviniam ;  working  painfully  all  his  Ufe  in  sectarian  har- 
ness; with  an  angry  htaven  over  his  head,  end  a  ruined  earth 
about  his  feet)  hia  friends  and  neighbors  dropjung  into  hell  by 
thousands  every  year;  never  having  had  any  real  sight  of  the 
blessed  face  of  Jesus;  having  for  them  no  hope  full  of  immortality, 
but,  instead  thereof,  a  terror  full  of  damnation,  — even  a  kindly 
nature  and  an  affectionat«  heart  must  suffer,  be  dwarfed  and 
crippled. 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  task  to  refUte  such  errors  ;  but  believing 
them  equally  destructive,  in  their  tendency,  to  piety  and  morali- 
ty,—  corrupting  the  Christian  life  at  its  centre,  and  weakening  its 
chief  source  of  power,  —  we  feel  it  a  duty  not  to  be  avoided.  Ad- 
vancing age  does  not  make  us  conservative  iu  regard  to  such  duc- 
trinea.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  see  of  their  evil  tendency. 
When  young,  we  shrank  from  attacking  them,  fearing  iest  they 
might  contain  some  truth  beyond  'the  range  of  our  limited  ex- 
perience. But,  having  come  to  si'e  wherein  the  essence  o{  Chris- 
tian truih  lies  in  all  varietiea  of  pious  experience,  we  know  that 
this  doctrine  is  an  excrescence,  weakening  always  the  vital  power 
•){  the  gospel.  It  rests  on  custom,  on  cowardice,  on  the  fe»r  of 
change,  not  oh  any  positive  insight  or  substantial  knowledge. 
But,  M  TertuUian  declared  of  another  docliine  defentled  by  pre- 
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e^dcnt,  "Cbmt  ^d  not  iay,  ■  I  am  the  Custom,'  but,  'I  am  the 
Truth.' " 

The  time  irill  come  in  which  the  Chmtian  Church  will  look  back 
upon  its  pBRt  belief  in  this  doclrine  aa  it  looks  back  now  oa  it* 
former  universal  belief  in  the  duty  of  pernecution,  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  or  the  atooement  made  by  Christ  to  Satan,  It  will  re- 
gaiA  it  with  ihe  horror  with  whicb  it  now  regards  its  former  uiii- 
Tersal  conviction,  that  God  was  pleased  when  his  children  bumod 
each  other  alive  for  difference  of  opinion.  We  now  shudder  when 
we  hear  of  "An  Act  qf  Faith,"  consiBting  in  burning  at  the 
stake  ten  or  twenty  Jews  and  Protestants.  Our  children  will 
■budder  with  a  still  mote  inward  grief  that  we  could  make  it  an 
act  o/J'aith  to  believe  that  Ood  bums  millions  of  hia  own  children 
ia  unquenchable  fire  forever  because  they  deny  Calvin's  view  of 
the  atonement,  or  the  Church  definition  of  the  Trinity,  or  because 
of  any  possible  amount  of  sin  committed  in  this  world. 

Ws  now  proceed  to  add  some  remarks  upon  a  recent  work  by 
Dr.  Thompson  of  New  York,  a  zealous  and  favorite  disciple  of  the 
late  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven.  This  book,  the  title  of  which  is, 
t'  Love  and  Penalty,"  coneists  of  nine  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle. 

With  the  contents  of  some  of  the  chapters  we  havo  nothing  to 
do.  All  the  arguments  for  retribution,  derived  from  the  nature 
of  Ood,  the  nature  of  man,  the  course  of  Providence,  the  demerit 
of  sin,  have  for  their  object  to  pruve  what  all  Christians  fully  lie- 
lieve.  Unitartuna  and  Uuiversalists,  Theodore  Parker  and  K.  W. 
Emerson,  teach  retribuiion,  present  and  ^ture,  with  a  force  which 
leaves  Utile  need  of  additional  arguments  from  Orthodoxy.  They 
teach  a  perfect  and  inevitable  retribution,  proceeding  both  from  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  God,  by  means  of  whicb  every  man  reapi  as 
he  sows.  Orthodoxy,  they  complain,  teaches  no  such  full  and  per- 
fect retribuiion.  All  that  part  of  this  volume,  therefore,  nliicb  it 
uitended  to  show  the  probability  of  retribution,  is  wasted,  so  far  aa 
any  opposers  are  concerned.  In  this  part  of  his  hook.  Dr.  T>'omp- 
•on  lights  as  one  who  beats  the  air.  He  is  very  zealous  to  dis< 
prove  that  which  no  one  asserts,  to  prove  that  which  no  one 
denies,  and  to  show  the  folly  of  a  position  which  no  one  assumes. 

The  confuaioti  referred  to  runs  through  the  whole  book ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustration  than  this  volume  presents 
of  that  logical  fallacy  which  is  called  "  the  irrelevant  coaclusion." 
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This  fiJliicy  codmbU  in  proiing  one  thing,  and  making  men  think 
j^ou  have  proved  another.  Dr.  Thompson's  hearerB  saw  thai  he 
proved  future  retribution,  and  thouf;ht  that  he  proved  eiemal  pun 
ixliment.  We  do  not  suppose  thut  he  intended  to  BDphiiiticat« 
them  i  the  difficulty  seems  rather  to  be,  that  he  has  sophisiicaled 
llitnself.  The  ignoralio  elencki  is  in  bis  own  mind.  He  thinks, 
because  he  sees  penalty,  that  he  has  seen  vengeance ;  that,  because 
he  has  established  retrihution,  he  has  demonstrated  everlasting 
punishment. 

A  reasoner  has,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  try  to  prove  two  dis- 
tinct and  independent  propositions;  but  he  must  keep  them  dis- 
tinct and  independent,  and  not  pretend  to  be  proving  one  when  he 
is  proving  the  other.  He  has  also  a  perfect  right,  if  he  desires  to 
estahtish  one  projiositiou,  to  prove  anclber,  a*  the  first  step  towards 
it;  but  he  has  no  right  to  assume  or  imply  that  he  has  made  out 
one  of  his  points,  when  he  has  only  shown  the  probability  of  the 

Now,  our  author  (p.  19)  declares  that  lie  has  one  object  i  vii., 
to  show  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  He 
says,  "  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  series  of  lectures  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishmtni  of  the  wicked  it  in  entire  Aar- 
mnny  vrith  the  paternal  character  of  Ood."  He  then  proceeds  to 
give  the  substnnce  of  his  argument,  under  eight  beads.  Six  of 
these  only  prove  future  retribution,  and  only  two  of  them  have  any 
direct  bearing  upon  the  main  question,  -^et,  through  all  of  them, 
there  runs  a  quiet  assumption,  that  they  ai'e  hearing  directly  on 
the  main  question.  This  is  the  radical  sophism  of  the  whole 
volume.  We  may  see  this  more  plainly  by  analyiing  some  of  bin 
chapters. 

His  first  position  is  this,  in  Lecture  I. :  "  Our  own  natare,  which 
is  appealed  to  as  refusing  to  recognize  the  attribute  of  punitive 
justice  in  a  Ood  of  love,  in  fact  demands  this  attribute,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Deity — an  attribute  without 
which  he  could  not  command  the  confidence  and  homage  of  his 
intelligent  creatures." 

Before  attempting  to  demonstrate  any  theorem,  it  is  important 
to  define  its  terms.  An  accurate  definition  at  first  of  what  we  wish 
to  prove  would  often  make  a  long  discussion  unnecessary.  What 
is  meant  Uy  the  "attribute  of  punitive  justice"  %  Does  it  mean 
that  Ood  j  nature  is  such  that  he  causes  happiness  to  flow  fnim 
goodness,  and  suffering  &om  wickedness,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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If  this  ia  meant,  Dr.  Thnmpson  will  Qnd  no  one  to  op- 
pose biin  t  for  all  tbia  can  take  place  in  perfect  accordance  with 
divine  love  to  the  sinner  himself.  What  he  needi  is  suffering: 
this  is  the  vaj  by  which  he  is  to  be  cured  of  that  eiu  which  is  a 
greater  evil  than  suffering.  Or  does  the  author  mean,  by  "  puni- 
tive justice,"  some  attribute  of  the  divine  nature  which  finds  pleas- 
ure in  punishing  the  sinner,  without  regard  to  any  good  which  is 
to  come  from  it,  either  t«  him  or  to  any  one  else  ?  Apparently,  this 
last  is  what  he  means ;  for  he  goes  on  to  quote  from  Pagan  author- 
ities and  Pagan  religions,  to  show  that  conscience  in  man  requires 
that  the  wicked  should  be  punished,  without  any  regard  to  any 
good  to  result  from  it.  But  these  authorities  only  show,  that,  in 
the  one-sided  action  of  man's  nature,  the  sense  of  justice  acts  in- 
dependently of  love.  What  Ur.  Thompson  baa  undertaken  to 
■how  is,  tikat  it  can  act  in  Ood  in  harmony  with  love.  In  man, 
conscience  produces  hatred  of  sin,  without  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  sinner ;  but  the  divine  conscience  acta  in  no  such  one-sided  way. 
"  Mercy  and  truth  in^et  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  kiss 
each  other."  The  law  is  vindicated  and  the  sinner  benefited  at 
the  same  moment. 

The  atonement  of  Christ,  objectively  considered,  consisted  ex- 
actly in  thin,  that  he  showed  a  perfect  reconciliation,  in  his  own 
life,  of  Ood's  hatred  to  sin,  and  love  to  the  sinner.  No  one  was 
ever  so  averse  from  sin,  no  one  was  ever  so  in  sympathy  with  tite 
sinner,  as  Jesus.  The  power  of  his  life,  death,  and  higher  life,  lay 
in  this  union  of  holiness  and  love.  This  was  the  objective  atone- 
ment in  Christ,  and  in  this  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  Sesh.  He 
who  has  seen  him  has  seen  the  Father.  The  Christianized  con- 
science, following  Christ,  pities  the  sinner,  while  tt  abhors  the, sin. 
Christian  legislation  lays  a^ide  the  vindictive  tendencies  of  natural 
law,  and  seeks  at  the  seme  time  to  destroy  evil,  to  protect  society, 
and  to  reform  the  criminal.  From  this  gospel  view  our  author  re- 
mands UH  to  Paganism,  and  to  the  dicta  of  the  natural  conscience 
in  unregenerate  man.  These  testimonies  only  show,  that  conscience, 
in  iii  unregenerate  state,  demands  that  the  sinner  be  punished, 
aud  does  not  care  whether  that  punishment  does  him  good  or 
harm,  makes  him  better  or  worse.  But  conscience,  when  Chris- 
tianized, does  care  ;  it  wishes  to  save  the  sinner,  while  it  punishes 
the  sin.  As  far  as  the  natural  conscience  goes,  it  speaks  truly  in 
■ayinK  that  evil  should  follow  sin.  But  why  it  should  follow  it, 
41 
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and  what  atiall  be  the  result,  it  does  not  bsj.  That  was  left  to 
Christ  to  reveal. 

Dr.  Thompaon  hiniBelf  bean  witneta,  uneonBcioaslj,  to  the  tmtb 
of  this  diatincrtion.     Along  with  hia  teatimoniei  from  the  Heathen 

conacience,  he  gives  ue  two  testimonies  from  the  Christiiin  ood- 
srience.  The  one  is  his  own  feelings  on  seeing  a  woman  carried 
to  tivi  Tombs.  He  says  he  felt  sympathy  for  her,  sod  would  fain 
have  aaved  her  from  that  shame,  while  !ie  wished  her  crime  to  La 
punished.  The  other  is  the  testimonj'  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  that  the 
"  necessary  reason  "  why  wicked  people,  remaining  wicked,  should 
not  be  in  heaven,  is,  that  it  would  destroy  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
These  two  Christians,  therefore,  have  coascieQces  which  do  not  tes- 
tify to  punishment  proceeding  from  naked,  arbitrary,  and  vindic- 
tive law,  such  as  the  Pagan  conscience  accepts,  but  punishment 
having  a  reasonable  end,  a  benevolent  purpose,  and  RCCompBuied 
with  sympathy  for  the  sinner. 

Another  position  of  Dr.  Thompson  is,  however,  so  eitraordi- 
nary,  that  it  needs  more  consideration.  His  fifth  propoHtion  is 
this !  "  The  high  tmd  sacred  Fatherhood  which  the  gospd  reveatt 
it  a  Fatherhood  tn  Christ  touiardg  those  mho  love  him,  and  not  a 
general  Fatherkood  of  indiscriminate  love  aad  blessing  Jor  the 

A  certain  want  of  logical  clearness  in  our  author's  mind  appears 
in  the  very  statement  of  this  propoaition.  He  joins  together  a 
positive  and  a  negative,  which  have  no  antithetical  relation.  We 
entirely  agree  with  him,  that  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  is  not  one 
of  iTuiiscriminate  love  and  blessing  for  the  race ;  hut  we  utterly 
reject  the  proposition,  that  the  Fatherhood  which  Christ  reveals  is 
only  one  towards  those  who  love  him.  The  apostle  John  tells  us 
that  "  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  And  again :  "  Here- 
in ii  love ;  not  that  we  loved  Ood,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  8on  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  The  doctrine  of  tlie 
apostle  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Dr.  Thompson.  The  modern 
divine  teitcbes  that  God  only  lores  those  who  first  love  him ;  but 
the  ancient  divine  teaches  that  only  by  God's  loving  us  first  do  we 
come  to  love  hira.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  peculiar  to  John.  It  is  a 
fundamental  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  that  God's  fatherly  love, 
manifested  to  the  soul,  creates  an  answering  love,  and  that  nothing 
else  can  create  it.  Jesus  said  of  the  woman,  "  She  loved  much; 
but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.'  God's  for- 
giving love  comes  first,  and  creates  a  grateful  love  in  return.    And 
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again  we  read  (John  3 :  16),  "  Ood  io  loved  the  world,  that  he 
give  hie  only-begotlen  Son."  He  therefore  loved  the  world  while 
it  was  itill  alienated  from  him.  And  again  we  are  told  by  the 
Saviour  (Matt  6:44)  to  "love  our  eoemieB,  that  we  may  be  the 
children  of  our  Father  in  heaveu,"  wbo  loves  hii  enemiea. 

Foasiblf  our  friend  mej  say,  "  Yes,  Ood  loves  the  siniter ;  but 
he  doei  not  love  him  with  a  fatherly  love,  but  only  with  a  general 
love."  Perhaps  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  may  he  used  iu  tbo 
Tabernacle  Church,  New  York,  which  does  not  contain  the  Para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Only  on  some  such  rupposidon  can  we 
account  for  this  assertion  of  Di.  Thompson,  that  "  the  high  and 
sacred  Fatherhood  which  the  gospel  reveals  is  a  Fatherhood  in 
Christ  towards  those  who  love  him."  Is  that  "  Mgh  and  taored 
Fatherhood  of  Ood"  revealed  anywhere  more  fuUy  and  pliunly 
than  in  this  parable  7  and  does  it  not  teach  expressly  that  the 
fiither  loved  the  son,  while  he  was  absent,  as  a  eon  ?  Is  not  bis 
joy  at  the  return  of  his  son  the  evidence  of  that  love  which  clung 
to  him  while  be  was  away  P  Even  after  the  son  returned,  he  had 
not  begun  to  love  his  father  as  a  son :  he  did  not  think  he  hod  any 
right  to  do  so.  He  did  not  expect  that  his  father  would  love  bim 
again :  be  only  expected  to  be  as  a  servant.  It  is  evidently,  then, 
utterly  Mse  to  say  that  Ood's  Fatherhood,  revealed  in  tbe  gospel, 
ia  only  a  Fatherhood  towards  those  who  love  him :  it  is  a  Father- 
hood to  those  who  hate  bim  and  to  those  who  fear  him.  His  love 
creates  theirH.and  is  not  created  by  it.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  if  generally  believed,  would  sap  the  foundations  of 
Christian  life,  and  turn  the  gospel  of  reconciling  grace  into  a  cold 
system  of  retribution. 

As  a  proof  of  this  melancholy  opinion,  —  an  opinion  which  takes 
the  life  out  of  tbe  gospel,  —  the  author  relies  chiefly  on  that  pas- 
sage in  which  Jesus  says  to  the  Jews  that  they  were  of  their  father 
'  the  devil.  (Joha  8 :  44.)  From  this  he  argjjes  that  they  had  no 
tilfht  to  regard  God  as  Father,  and  that  no  one  has  that  right  ex- 
cept pious  believers  in  Christ.  But  was  not  Ood  at  that  very  mo- 
ment tleif  Father,  in  the  seme  way  that  the  father  of  the  prodigal 
Sim  w(u  hfa  father  while  he  was  yet  in  the  far  country  ?  The  prod- 
igal son  could  not  see  his  father's  love :  while  absent  from  him,  he 
could  not  tell  how  mnch  bis  fether  loved  him.  Only  when  he  re- 
turned, and  came  back  to  his  father's  house,  could  he  behold  that 
blessed  couiitenaQce  and  feel  that  pardoning  love.  But  none  the 
lejs  did  bis  father  love  him  during  all  tbit  absence;  none  the  lesa 
did  be  desire  his  return. 
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When  Jesua  Raid  to  tbe  unbelieving  Jews,  "  Ye  are  of  }-our  Either 
the  devil,"  wim  be  degcribiug  God's  state  of  mind,  or  their  alaU 
of  mind?  Did  he  mean  that  God  was  alienated  from  them,  or 
that  they  were  alienated  from  God  ?  He  evidendy  meant  to  tay 
that  the;  were  in  a  dcDitiak  state  of  mind;  that  In  their  character 
and  feelings  they  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  and  not  of  the 
spirit  or  God.  He  was  describing  their  position  in  relation  to 
God,  not  God's  position  in  relation  to  them.  The  text,  tlierefor^ 
appears  to  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  teaches,  in- 
deed,  that  they  could  have  no  truly  filial  feeling  towards  God ;  but 
it  doits  not  show  that  he  might  not  have  a  truly  parental  feeling 
towards  them.  If  they  eould  not  truly  say,  "Abba,  Father,"  hu 
could  say,  "My  son,  give  me  thy  heart." 

We  dwell  on  this  because  our  author  seems  to  us  to  have  as- 
sumed a  poution  injuriuus,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  most  vital  force  of 
the  gDHpel.  That  which  subdues  and  converts  the  heart,  and  makes 
all  things  new  in  the  soul,  is  not  to  be  told,  that  God  will  be  our 
Father  when  we  love  him,  but  that  he  is  our  Father  now.  "  Here- 
in is  love ;  not  that  we  loved  Ood,  but  that  he  loved  us."  "  God 
commends  his  love  toward  us,  that,  vihile  tee  were  ainnei-t,  Christ 
died  for  us."  But  why  multiply  quotations  to  prove  that  which  is 
written  on  the  face  of  the  gospel,  and  to  which  all  Christian  ex- 
perience bears  testimony  P  It  is  God's  love  to  us,  descending  in 
Christ,  while  we  are  estranged  and  far  off,  which  drawa  up  our 
affection  to  him :  it  is  not  our  love  which  takes  the  initiative,  and 
draws  iiis  down. 

The  sixth  position  argues  future  retiibu^on  from  the  demerit  of 
sin,  and  asserts  that  "  no  punishment  equal  to  the  demerit  of  sin 
is,  or  can  be,  inflicted  in  the  present  life." 

The  boldness  of  this  proposition  is  only  equalled  by  the  poverty 
of  the  reasoning  b;  which  it  is  supported.  To  assert  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  God^dequately  to  punish  sin  in  this  world,  is  to 
profess  s  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Omnipotence,  and  an  ao- 
quajntance  with  the  deserts  of  man,  which  it  seems  to  us  preBumi>< 
tuous  to  claim.  On  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  An 
a  priori  argument  to  prove  that  Ood  cannot  punish  sin  in  this  life 
IS  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  punished,  can  carry  conviction  to  no 
mind  which  possesses  any  intellectual  humility. 

The  seventh  position  declares  that  "  there  is  no  conceivable  mode 
tnd  no  revetded  promise  by  which  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  can 
make  one,  dying  in  impeniteDce  and  luibclief,  holy  and  blessed  in 
die  future  world." 
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This  in,  of  course,  the  very  key-atone  of  tbe  airgument  m  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  those  who  assert  that  doctrine.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Scripture  does  not  eipresalj  declare  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
in  the  other  life  for  repentance  and  pardon )  for  Scripture  is  deal- 
log  with  us  in  this  life,  and  has  no  occasion  to  aa^  much  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  other.  Those  who  wish  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  hereoner  must  show  some  text  which  expressly 
declares  iL  No  such  text  is  produced,  and  there  is  no  such  text 
in  the  bible.  If  Jesus  had  said,  "  You  must  repent  in  this  life,  for 
after  death  there  will  be  no  opportunity ; "  or,  "  At  death,  man'a 
spiritual  condition  is  finally  determined ; "  or,  "  After  this  life,  man 
cannot  turn  from  evil  to  good,"  —  we  should  have  some  disdnct 
proof  of  the  doctrine.     But  now  ve  have  none. 

The  Parable  of  Dives  and  LazaruH  is  referred  to  more  than  once 
by  our  author  in  support  of  bis  position.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  in 
regard  to  this,  that  the  most  Orthodox  commentators,  provided 
they  are  scholars,  expressly  deny  that  this  refers  to  tbe  doctrine  of 
everlasting  puniabmenL  OUhausen,  fur  instance,  says,  "  Rightly 
to  understand  the  whole  delineation,  we  must,  above  all,  keep  dear- 
ly in  view,  that  it  is  not  everlasting  salvaiion  or  condemnation 
which  is  here  described,  but  the  middle  state  of  departed  souls, 
between  death  and  the  resurrection."  "In  our  parable,  there  is 
no  possible  reference  to  the  everlasting  condemnation  of  the  rich 
roan,  inasmuch  as  the  germ  of  Icive,  and  of  faith  in  Icve,  is  clearly 
expressed  in  hia  words."  The  word  translated  "  hell "  in  this  par- 
able is  not  Oehenna,  but  Hades. 

-  Out  autbor  says,  and  says  justly,  that  we  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  another  probation  hereafter  from  a  priori  reasoning,  but  that 
the  question  must  be  answered  only  from  Scripture.  Having  said 
this,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  argue  it,  a  priori,  stating  that  there 
aie  only  three  conceivable  modes  by  which  those  dying  impenitent 
Gsa  be  saved ;  and  theu  tries  to  show  that  ndther  is  possible. 
After  this,  be  quotes  a  few  passages  bearing  only  indirectly,  and  by 
inference,  upon  the  question.  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virpns  is 
one  of  these,  because  in  it  it  is  said,  "The  door  is  shut;"  and, 
"Depart!  I  know  you  noL"  With  regard  to  this  parable,  also, 
Olsbausen  says  that  "  the  words  '  I  know  you  not '  cannot  denote 
eternal  condemnation ; "  that  tbe  fuoliah  virgins  were  "  saved,  but 
aot  sanctified;"  and  that  the  parable  does  not  distinguish  between 
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the  penitent  and  the  impenitent,  but  between  &e  penitent  belier- 
en  who  watch  and  those  who  do  not  watch. 

Of  coune,  we  have  not  been  able  to  notice  all  the  argumenta  of 
this  book,  or  all  ibe  texta  referred  to  ;  but  we  have  perh^pa  aaid 
enough  to  show  that  iti  poaidonB  are  not  all  tenable,  and  that  ita 
argumenta  are  not  absolutely  nnanswerable.  Thia  book  ctf  lie. 
TliompBon,  though  able,  cannot  be  culled  coscluaiv*). 

5  6.  Defence  o/tke  Trinity,  by  Frederick  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. 
The  taut  section  of  this  Appendix  ahall  be  devoted  to  an  exannna- 
tion  and  critit^ai  of  Dr.  Huntington's  sermon,  printed  Mime  time 
since,  in  defence  of  the  Trinity.  The  course  of  our  argument  will 
be  aa  follows.  We  shall  give  the  leaiona  which  have  induced 
Unitariana  to  reject  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  also  ei- 
Bmining  Dr.  Uunlington's  positions  and  arguments  in  its  support. 

The  principal  reasons,  then,  for  rejecting  the  Churdi  doctrino 
of  the  Trinity,  as  assigned  by  Unitarians,  are  tfaase :  — 

1.  That  it  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  That  every  statement  of  the  Trinity,  which  has  erer  been 
made,  has  been  either,  (1.)  Self-contradictory;  (2.)  UnintelKgiUe ; 
(3.)  Tritheistic ;  or,  (4.)  Uniurian,  in  the  form  of  Sabellianism,  or 
ofArianism. 

3.  That  the  arguments  for  it  are  inadequate. 

4.  That  the  arguments  against  it  are  overwhelming. 

6.  That  the  good  ascribed  to  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  the 
truths  which  underlie  it. 

6.  That  great  evils  to  the  Church  oome  from  it. 

7.  That  it  ia  a  doctrine  of  philosophy,  and  not  of  faith. 

8.  That  we  can  trace  its  gradual  historic  fonnatioD  in  the  Chria- 
tian  Church. 

9.  That  it  is  opposed  to  a  belief  in  the  real  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  to  a  belief  in  his  real  humanity  i  thus  undermining  conlinuaUy 
the  &ith  of  the  Church  in  the  divine  humanity  of  Christ  J«tua  the 
Lord. 

Proceeding,  then,  to  an  examination  of  these  reasons,  we  say,  — 
L   The  (%urch  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere  stated  in  the 
NewTeetameoL 

To  prove  this,  as  it  is  a  negative  proposi^on,  would  require  us  to 
go  through  the  whole  New  Testament.  But  we  are  saved  thia 
necessity  by  the  fact  that  wo  have  a  statement  on  this  point  from 
one  of  Dr.  Huntiugton's  own  witnesses,  and  one  on  whom  he 
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nainl]'  relies.  He  brings  forward  Neander,  the  great  Church  his* 
torian,  ax  a  believer  in  the  Trinity  (p.  361),  and  again  (p.  376), 
by  an  error  which  he  has  since  candidly  admitted,  quotea 
him  as  saying,  "  It  is  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,"  —  which  is  just  what  he  denies  in  the  following  passage. 
We  call  Neander  to  the  stajid,  however,  notD,  U>  have  his  unim- 
{KBchnble  testimony  as  a  Triiiiturian  (and  a  Trinitarian  claimed  by 
])r.  U'intiugton  with  pride)  to  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  nowhere  stated  in  the  New  Testament  This  is  what 
Neander  says  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  Srsl  volume  of  hia  great  work 
on  Church  History  (p.  512,  Torrey's  translation) :  — 

"  We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  t*ken  in  ita 
connection  with  the  proper  and  fundamental  essence  of  Christianity, 
or  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its  ultimate  complelioD  — 
(A«  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  doctrine  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  fidth,  as  appears  sufli- 
ciendy  eiident  from  the  fact,  that  it  it  expreidy  held  forth  in  no 
one  particular  passage  of  the  New  TeatamerU  ;  for  the  only  one  in 
which  it  is  done,  the  passage  relating  to  the  three  that  bear  record 
(1  John  6 :  7),  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  in  its  ungenuine  shape, 
testifies  to  the  fact,  how  foreign  such  a  collocation  is  from  the  style 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  We  find  in  the  New  Testanieut 
no  other  fundamental  article  than  that  of  which  the  apostle  Paul 
Bays,  that  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid  —  the 
annunciation  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah." 

With  this  authority  we  might  be  content.  But  Br.  Huntington 
differs  from  Neander  in  thinking  that  Jesus  has  lumRelf  stated  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  end  stated  it  clearly  and  fully,  in  the  bap- 
tismal formula.  (MatL  28  :  19.)  He  «aya  that  this  is  "  a  clear 
and  full  declaration  of  the  fundamental  article  of  Christian  belief." 
He  says  "  Now,  if  ever,  Christ  will  distinctly  proclaim  the  doctrine 
of  Chiistendom;"  and  be  then  declares  that  Christ,  in  this  pas- 
aage,  totd  his  Church  to  ba|>tize  "  in  the  Triune  name."  ' 

Not  in  the  Triune  name,  certainly.  This  is  an  assumption  ot  our 
fiisnd.  He  may  think  that  this  is  implied ;  that  this  is  to  be  in- 
fern^d ;  that  this  is  what  Christ  meant ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  what 
Cllrist  Raid.  Christ  gives  us  here  three  objects  of  baptism,  no 
doubt;  but  he  does  not  say  that  they  are  one.  How  far  this  bap- 
tismal formula  is  "  a  clear  and  full  declaration  "  of  the  doctrine 

*  "  Abl  id  JordauDiD,  et  Trlnltalsa  dlsce,"  was  an  euly  notioB, 
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of  the  Trinity  will  appear  thus.    The  di>ctriDe  of  the  Trinity 
declares,  — 

1.  That  the  Father  ia  God. 

2.  That  the  Son  is  God. 

3.  That  the  Holy  Ohoit  ia  God. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Oboat  is  a  peraon,  like  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

5.  That  these  three  persons  conFititute  one  God. 

Of  theae  five  propositions,  all  of  which  are  eaaential  to  the  doc< 
trine  of  the  Trinily,  not  on«  is  stated  in  the  baptismat  formtda. 
Christ  here  aaya  aothing  about  the  deity  of  the  Father,  tbe  Son,  ot 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  nothing  about  the  personality  of  either  of  them ; 
and  nothing  about  their  unity.  It  is  difficult  to  coDcaire,  there- 
fore, how  Dr.  Huntington  can  bring  himself  to  call  this  a  com- 
mand to  baptize  in  tbe  Triune  name. 

Dr.  Huntington  adds,  "  Our  faith  is  summoned  to  the  three  per- 
sona of  the  one  God."  But  nothing  ia  said  of  three  persona; 
nothing  ia  aaid  of  their  being  one  God. 

He  says,  "  No  hint  is  given  that  there  is  any  difference  of  nature, 
dignity,  duration,  power,  or  glory,  between  them." 

We  admit  it,  but  also  say,  that  no  hint  ia  given  of  any  equality  of 
nature,  dignity,  duration,  power,  or  f;lory,  between  them.  Which 
way,  then,  ia  the  argument  ?  Christ  does  not  atate,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  three  are  unequal  or  different:  he  does  not  stale,  on  the 
other  band,  that  Ihey  are  equal  and  the  same.  The  inference  of 
proof  from  this  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  this;  If  the  apostles,  when 
Christ  spoke  to  them,  were  already  full  believers  in  tbe  church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  fact  that  Christ  did  not  deny  it  would 
he  an  argument  in  its  favor ;  but  if  the  apostles  were,  at  thut  time, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Trinity,  then  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  aasert 
it  distinctly,  at  least  shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  teach  it  at  that 
time.  That  inference  appears  to  us  a  very  modest  one.  But  Dr. 
HunlJugton  will  admit  that  they  did  not  know  the  doctrine ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  tbe  purpose  of  Christ  to  teach  it  to  them  at 
that  time.  To  which  we  can  only  reply,  If  be  meant  to  teach  tbe 
doctrine,  why  did  he  not  teach  itP 

That  the  viord  T&INIty  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  it  was  invented  by  Tertullian,  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence; but  that  the  doctrine  itKC If  should  he  nowhere  stated  in 
tbe  New  Testament  we  conceive  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great  con- 
sequence.    We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Huntington's  attempt  to  show 
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that  it  it  stated  in  the  baptJBmal  formula  is  a  failure.  If  not  itated 
there,  we  presume  that  he  trill  not  maintain  that  it  U  stAted  any- 
where. We  therefore  agree  with  Neander  in  saying,  that,  whethei* 
the  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  it  is  not  taught  distinctly  in  the  New 
TestamenL  If  taught  at  all,  it  is  only  taught  inferentialijr  g  that 
ia,  it  is  a  matter  of  reaHoniDg,  not  a  matter  of  faith.  It  is  meta- 
physics :  it  is  not  religion. 

II.  The  second  reason  why  UnitariaoB  reject  the  Church  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  this :  — 

That  every  statement  of  the  Trinity  has  proTed,  on  examination, 
to  be  either,  (I.)  A  contradiction  in  termsj  or,  (2.)  Unintelligible  t 
or,  (3.)  Tritheislic  ;  or,  (4.)  Uiiitarianism  under  a  Trinitarian  form. 

Let  uH  examine  this  objection.  What  ia  the  general  statement 
of  the  Trinity,  as  made  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  Catholic  and 
Protestant!*     Fortunately,  this  question  ia  eaaily  answered. 

Orthodoxy  has  been  consistent  since  the  middle  ages  in  ita  gen- 
eral statement,  however  much  it  may  have  varied  in  its  explana- 
tions of  what  it  meant  by  that  ^tAtement. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  standa  in  the  creeds  of  the 
churches,  is  this :  — 

There  ia  in  the  nature  of  Ood  three  persona,  —  the  Father,  tho 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  —  and  these  three  are  one  being.  They 
are  the  same  in  Eubstance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.  Each  of 
these  three  peraona  is  very  Ood,  infinite  in  all  attributes ;  and  yet 
there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

According  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy,  the  unity  of 
God  ia  in  being,  esaenee,  and  substance  ;  that  is,  Ood  is  one  being, 
God  is  one  essence,  God  ia  one  substance.  The  threefold  division 
•tops  short  of  the  being  of  God  :  it  doea  not  penetrate  to  hii 
essential  nature  :  it  doea  not  divide  his  substance. 

What,  then,  is  the  Trinity  f     It  ia  a  Trinity  of  persons. 

But  what  is  meant  by  "  person,"  as  used  in  this  doctrine?  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  and  familiar  use  of  the  word  at  the  present 
time,  three  persons  are  three  beings.  Personality  expresses  the 
most  individual  existence  imaginable.  If,  therefore,  the  word 
"person"  ia  to  be  taken  according  to  the  common  u<:e  of  the 
pbraae,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  he  evidently  a  contra- 
dicdon  in  terms.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  God  is  one 
beiitg,  but  God  is  three  beings;  which  again  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  one  ia  three. 
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Now,  TriDitarians  generally  are  too  acute  and  clear-sigbted  to 
fall  into  Huch  a  palpable  contradiction  as  this.  Tt  is  a  common  ac- 
'euMtion  agunat  them,  that  thej  believe  one  to  be  three,  and  three 
one ;  but  this  charge  it,  ia  most  cases,  unjust.  This  would  be 
only  true  in  case  thejr  affiimed  that  Ood  is  three  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  is  one  i  but  they  do  not  usually  say  this.  They 
declare  thai  he  is  one  being,  —  Dot  three  beings.  The;  declars 
that  the  threefold  distinction  relates  to  personality,  not  to  being, 
and  that  they  use  the  word  "  person,"  not  in  the  common  sense, 
but  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  express,  as  well  as  they  can,  a.  distinc- 
tion, which,  from  the  poverty  of  language,  no  word  can  be  found 
to  express  exactly.  Thus  fit.  Augustine  confessed,  long  ago,  "  We 
■ay  that  there  are  three  persons,  not  in  order  to  say  anything,  but 
in  order  not  to  be  wholly  silent."  Non  ut  aliquid  diceretur,  ted 
til  ne  iaeerrtrtr.  And  so  Archbishop  Whately,  in  the  notes  to  bis 
Logic,  regrets  that  the  word  "  person "  should  ever  have  been 
used  by  our  divines ;  and  says,  "  If  hijpottaeit,  or  any  other  com- 
pletely foreign  word,  had  been  used  instead,  no  idea  at  all  would 
have  been  conveyed,  except  that  of  the  explanation  given ;  and 
thus  the  danger,  at  least,  of  being  misled  by  a  word,  would  hw  t 
been  avoided." 

(1.)    The  UniiUeUiffibU  Btaiemeai. 

The  Trinitarian  thus  avoids  asking  us  to  believe  a  contradie- 
,tion;  but,  in  avoiding  ^s,  he  runs  upon  another  rock  —  tiiat, 
Daroely,  of  not  asking  us  to  believe  anything  at  all  j  for  if  "  person  " 
here  does  not  mean  what  it  commonly  means,  and  if  it  be  impos- 
sible, from  the  poverty  of  language,  to  define  precisely  the  idea 
which  is  intended  by  it,  we  are  then  asked  to  believe  a  proposition 
which  Trinitarians  themselves  are  unable  to  express.  But  a  propo- 
sition which  ia  not  expressed  is  no  proposition.  A  proposition,  any 
important  term  of  which  ia  unintelligible,  is  wholly  unintelligible. 

To  make  this  matter  dear,  let  us  put  it  into  a  conversational 
fbm.  We  will  suppose  that  two  persons  meet  together, —  one  a 
llnitarian,  the  other  a  Trinitarian. 

Trimtarian.  You  do  not  believe  the  Trinity  P  Then  you  can- 
not be  saved.  No  one  can  be  saved  who  denies  the  Trinity.  It  is 
a  vital  and  fundamental  doctrine. 

Utdlarian.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I  will  see  if  I  con  believe  it. 
What  is  the  Trinity  f 

Trin.    God  exists  as  one  being,  but  three  personi. 
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Unit.  What  do  jou  mean  by  "  perton  "  P  Do  yen  wean  a  per- 
•on  blie  Peter,  James,  or  John  P 

THn.  No  t  ve  use  "  penoa "  from  tlie  poverty  of  language. 
We  do  not  mean  that. 

Cnii.    What,  then,  do  you  mean  by  itP 

3Kn.    It  u  a  mystery.    We  cannot  undentand  it  precisely. 

Vnil.  I  hare  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  being  mvBterious  f  ' 
believe  a  great  many  things  which  are  myiterioust  but  I  don't 
want  the  langwige  to  be  mysterious.  You  might  bb  vrelt  use  ■ 
Greek,  or  a  Uebrevr,  or  a  Chinese  word,  and  ask  me  to  believe  that 
there  are  three  kgposttua  or  three  protopa  in  Deity,  if  you  do  not 
t«U  me  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "  person." 

Trin,  It  is  a,  great  mystery.  It  is  a  matter  q{  faith,  not  of 
reatoniag.     You  must  believe  it,  and  not  speculate  about  it. 

Unit  Believe  if  ?  Believe  ichat  ?  I  am  wailing  for  you  to  tell 
me  what  I  am  to  believe.  I  am  ready  to  eierdse  my  faith;  but 
you  are  tasking,  not  my  faith,  but  my  knowledge  of  language.  I 
suppose  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to  beliere  wortb,  but  thoughts. 
I  wish  to  look  through  the  word,  and  see  what  thought  lies 
behind  it 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  tlus  is  a  very  iair  demand  of  the  Uni- 
tariau.  To  ask  us  to  believe  a  proposition,  any  important  term  of 
which  is  unintelligible,  is  predsely  equivalent  to  asking  us  to 
believe  no  proposition  at  alL  Let  us  listen  to  Paul :  "  Even  things 
without  life,  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give 
a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  P  For,  if  the  trumpet  gii  e  on  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 
prepare  himself  for  battleP  So  hkewise  ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the 
tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  known  wbut 
is  spoken  P  for  ye  tkaU  speak  into  the  air. .  . .  For,  if  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice,  1  shall  be  unto  him  that  sueoketh  a  bar- 
barian ;  and  he  that  «|)eaketh,  a  barbarian  unto  me," 

It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  mystery  in  order  to  excuse  cur- 
lelvea  for  not  using  intelligible  language.  That  which  Is  myeli- 
I  lout  is  one  thing ;  that  which  is  umntdliyible  is  quite  another 
ihing.  We  may  understand  what  a  mystery  is,  though  we  cannot 
comprehend  kotD  it  is ;  but  that  which  is  unintelligible  we  neither 
comprehend  nor  understand  at  all.  We  neither  know  Aoioitistnor 
what  it  is.  Thus,  for  exwnple,  the  fact  of  God's  foreknowledge 
and  man's  freedom  is  a  mystery.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  God 
eaa  foroknow  what  I  am  to  do  b>.morrow,  and  yet  I  be  free  to  do 
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it  or  not  to  do  it.  I  cannot  compreliend  how  JeauB  should  be  d©. 
livered  to  death  by  the  deterniined  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  and  yet  the  Jews  have  been  free  agents  in  crucif^inf;  liim 
and  accountable  for  it.  These  things  are  mysteries;  but  they  are 
not  unintelligible  as  doctrines.  I  see  what  is  meant  by  them. 
There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  ossertion  that  God  foreknows  etery- 
ihing,  nor  in  the  other  assertion  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  I  can  sec 
clearly  what  is  implied  in  both  stalemeiiis,  although  my  mind  can- 
not grasp  both,  and  bring  them  together,  and  show  the  way  ui 
which  they  may  be  reconciled.  So,  too,  infinity  is  a  mystery.  W« 
cannot  comprehend  it.  Our  mind  cannot  go  round  it,  grasp  it, 
sustain  it.  Our  thought  sinks  baffled  before  the  attempt  to  pene. 
tmte  to  the  depth  of  such  a  wonderful  idea.  But  we  understand 
well  enough  what  is  meant  by  infinity.  There  is  nothing  obscure 
in  the  ftatemenf  of  the  fact,  that  the  universe  is  unbounded.  So 
the  way  in  which  a  flower  grows  from  its  seed  is  mysterious.  We 
cannot  comprehend  how  the  wonderful  principle  of  life  can  be 
wrapped  up  in  those  little  folds,  and  how  it  can  cause  the  root  to 
strike  downward,  and  the  airy  stalii  to  spring  Ughtly  upward,  and 
the  leaves  to  unfold,  and,  last  of  all,  the  bright,  consummate  flower 
to  open  its  many-colored  eye.  £ut  certainly  we  can  understand 
very  well  the  statement  that  a  flower  grows,  though  we  do  not  com* 
prehend  how  it  grows. 

]Ju  not,  then,  tell  us,  when  you  hare  announced  a  doctrine,  the 
language  of  which  is  unintelligible,  that  you  have  told  ua  a  mys- 
tery. You  have  done  no  such  thing.  Your  proposition  is  not 
mysterious :  it  is  unintelligible.  It  is  not  a  mystery :  it  ia  only  a 
mystification. 

(2.)  The  Trithetstic  Statemei4. 
Leaving,  then,  this  ground  of  mystery,  and  attempting  to  define 
more  clearly  what  he  means  by  three  giersona  and  one  substance, 
tlie  Trinitarian  oflen  sinks  the  Unity  in  the  Triplicity,  and  so  runa 
ashore  upon  Tritheism.  This  happens  when  he  explains  the  term 
"person"  as  implying  independent  existence;  in  which  case  the 
Unity  is  changed  into  Union.  Then  we  have  really  three  Gods : 
the  Fathek,  who  devises  the  plan  of  redemption ;  the  Son,  who 
goes  forth  to  execute  it;  and  the  Holy  Sfiuit,  who  sanctifies  be- 
lievers. If  there  are  these  three  distinct  hidings,  they  can  be  called 
one  God  only  as  they  are  one  in  will,  in  aim,  in  purpose,  —  only  as 
they  agree  perfectly  on  ail  points.    The  Unity  of  God,  then,  !!»• 
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Cornell  only  a  unity  of  agreement,  not  a  unity  of  being.  This  is 
eridentlj;.  not  the  Unity  which  ia  taught  in  the  Bible,  where  Jeaui 
declarer  that  the_^r«f  of  ail  the  commandmentt  is,  "  Hear,  O  Israel! 
the  Lord  our  God  is  ONE  Lord." 

Moreover,  against  Buch  a  Trinity  as  this  there  are  insupeiablo 
objectiODB,  from  grounds  of  reason  aa  ivell  as  of  Scripture. 
For  God  is  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Most  High ;  and  how  can 
there  be  three  Supreme  Beings,  three  Most  High  GodsP  Again: 
God  is  the  First  Cause ;  but  if  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  each  God,  and  all  equal  in  power  and  majesty,  and  have 
each  an  independent  existence,  then  there  are  three  first  causes; 
nhicb  is  evidently  impoasible.  Again :  one  of  the  attributes  of 
God  is  hia  independent  or  absolute  existence.  A  being  who  de- 
pends on  another  cannot  be  Ibe  Supreme  God.  Tbe  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  therefore,  cannot  depend  on  each  other;  for  each,  by 
depending  on  another,  would  cease  to  be  the  independent  God. 
But,  if  they  do  not  depend  on  each  other,  then  each  ceases  to  be 
God,  who  is  Che  First  Cause;  for  that  being  is  not  the  First  Cause 
who  has  two  other  beings  independent  of  hirn.  Other  arguments 
III'  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  there  cannot  be 
three  necessary  beings.  In  fact,  all  the  arguments  from  reason, 
which  go  to  prove  the  Unity  of  God,  prove  a  unity  of  nature,  not 
of  agreement. 

"  But  why  argue  agMnst  Tritheism  P  "  you  may  say.  "  Are  any 
Tritheists  P "  Yea :  many  Trinitarians  are  in  reality  Tritbeists,  by 
their  own  account  of  themselves.  There  are  many  who  make  the 
Unilg  of  God  a  mere  unity  of  agreement,  and  talk  about  the  so- 
ciety in  the  Godhead,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit.*   . 

■  Dr.  Horace  Buahncll,  ifkiorlto  anthorltr  with  Dr.  Huntington,  wliom  Dr. 

u*  Ills  teBtlmoof  to  this  point.  thUH  ("  Ood  la  Christ,"  pp.  130, 13JJ:  — 
"  A  Tcrf  lar^porliODorCbriBtlHa  leacliere,  togecliernitli  tiie  general  msas 

of  God;  tbatia,  Ibree  consolousDeiBea,  wllLi,  hearts,  uDdemtwidlagn." 

"A  very largt portion o/C^riiliaaleachfri"  Iioiil,IIion,  to  n  bcllof  la  thrre 
Goda;  and  with  them  ia  Jolawl  ■>  Ihe geaenU  mint  0/ tie  diidptti."  The  oiilj 
Unity  held  by  tbeae  teiohers  la,  he  gots  on  to  my,  ••  a  aoelal  (Julty."  Fsther, 
Bon,  and  Holy  Ghost  aru,  In  tlidlr  vli-w,  socially  anIMd  only,  and  presldo  In 
that  war,  ss  a  klad  of  delesllal  Trltheocrnoy,  over  the  world.  This  hereay, 
he  snyi,  ■■becauaeof  lis  clear  oppoaltlon  to  Uniurianlam,  la  counted  aaft.aud 
never  trcaled  an  a  hcrogy,"  That  la,  the  ChrlalUn  Cliurch  gllowa  Iho  belief 
iathret  Qodf,  and  will  not  discipline  those  who  hold  tbal  opinion;  but,  IT  yon 
bellosstrlcilyandoaly  lD<me  God,  yon  cannot  be  aavad  1 
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Opposed  to  this  kind  of  Trinity  is  Knottier  view,  in  which  thi 
Unity  18  preserved,  but  the  Trinity  lost  According  to  lliis  view, 
God  19  one  Being,  who  reveals  himseir  in  three  ways,  — as  Father, 
as  Son,  as  Spirit,  —  or  sustains  three  relatious,  or  manifests  him- 
self ill  three  modes  of  operation.  The  Trinity  here  becomes  a 
nonunal  thing,  and  ie,  in  reality,  only  Unitarianiein  with  an  Ortho- 
dox name.  Thiskindof  Trinity  nlsois  very  prevalent,  and  is  the  one 
really  maintained  by  men  of  high  standing  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
b-ith  in  Europe  and  America.  According  to  this  view,  the  word 
"peiion"  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  means  the  same  as  the  cor- 
responding word  in  Greek  and  Latin  formerly  meant;  namely,  the 
outward  character,  uot  the  inward  individuality.  Thus  Cicero 
says,  ■'!,  being  one,  sustain  three  persons  or  characters;  my  own, 
that  of  my  client,  and  that  of  the  judge  "  —  Ego  unus,  tusHneo 
tret  patotta*. 

This  view  of  the  Trinity  is  commonly  called  Modalism,  or  Sa- 
bellianism,  and  is  also  widely  held  by  those  who  call  themselves 
Trinitarians.    It  is,  ia  fact,  only  Uaitarianisiu  nnder  a  Trinitarian 


(3.)   The  Bvbordination  Vieto. 

Avoiding  these  two  extremes,  and  yet  wishing  to  retain  a 
distinct  idea  of  Unity  and  Tri-personaJity,  the  IVinitariao  is  neces- 
aarily  driven  upon  a  third  view,  in  which  the  Father  is  the  only 
really  Sujjreme  and  Independent  Being,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  subordinate  and  dependent. 

This  view,  which  ia  called  the  subordination  scheme,  or  Arian- 
ism,  is  Uuitarianism  again  in  another  form ;  and  this  view  also  i« 
entertained  by  many  who  still  retain  the  name  of  "Trinitarians." 
According  to  this  view,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  really 
God,  biit  are  so  by  a  derived  divinity.     God  the  Father  communi- 
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cateB  his  diyinity  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  GhosL  This  is  the 
view  really  taken  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  though  adopted  in  oppod' 
tion  to  the  Arians,  and  wai  the  doctrine  of  the  earliest  CJiuroh 
Fathers  before  the  Arian  controversy  began,  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  we  read  tint  the  Son  is  "  Ood  of  (ix)  Ood,  Light  of  (^«) 
Light,  true  Gud  of  true  God ; "  the  "  of"  here  being  the  same  as 
"  from,"  snd  denoting  origin  and  derivatiun. 

Thia  doctiiae  seems,  in  reality,  to  hare  lesa  in  its  &Tor  than 
filher  of  the  others.  By  calling  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  Gud,  it 
coDtrives  to  make  three  distinct  Gods,  and  so  is  Tritbeism ;  and 
yet,  by  making  them  dependent  on  the  Father,  it  becomes  Unita- 
rianism  again.  Thus,  singularly  enough,  this  attempt  at  nuking  a 
compromuie  between  Unity  and  Trinity  loses  both  Unity  and  Trin- 
ity ;  for  it  mnkei  three  Goda,  and  so  loses  the  Unity  |  and  yet  it 
makes  Christ  not  "  God  over  all,"  not  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so 
loaes  the  Trinity. 

Between  these  diflerent  viewa,  between  Tritheism,  Snbetlianism, 
and  Arienism,  the  Orthodox  Trinity  has  always  swung  to  and  fro, 
—inclining  more  to  one  or  to  the  oiher  according  to  the  state  of 
controversy  in  any  particular  age.  When  the  Arian  or  Tritheialie 
views  were  proclaimed  and  defended,  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Church 
■wang  over  towards  Sabellianism,  making  the  Unity  strong  ai;d 
solid ;  and  the  Trinity  became  a  thin  mode  or  an  airy  abstraclion. 
When  Sabellianism,  thus  encoursiged,  came  openly  forward,  and 
defended  its  system  and  won  adherents,  then  Church  Orthodoxy 
would  hasten  to  set  up  barriers  on  that  side,  and  would  fail  back 
upon  Tritheiatic  ground,  making  the  Threefold  Personality  a  pro- 
found and  real  distiocticm,  penetrating  the  very  nature  of  Deity, 
and  chan^ng  the  Unity  of  Being  into  a  mere  Unity  of  Will  or 
agreement.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  never  yet  been 
a  definition  of  the  Trinity  which  has  not  been  either  Tritheistio  or 
Modalistic;  and  Church  Orthodoxy  has  always  stood  either  on 
Tritheistio  or  on  Sabellian  ground.  In  other  words,  the  Orthodox 
Trinity  of  any  age,  when  searched  to  the  bottom,  has  proved  to  be 
Unitarianiam,  after  all  —  Unitarianism  in  the  Tritheistio  or  in  the 
Sabellian  disguise  ;  for  the  Tritheiam  of  three  coequal,  indejieu- 
dent,  and  absolute  Qodn,  is  too  much  opposed  both  to  reason  and 
Scripture  to  be  able  ever  to  maintain  itself  openly  as  a  theology  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  analogies  which  are  used  to  explain  the  Trinity  are  all  either 
Sabellian  or  Tritheiatic    Nature  baa  been  searcfaed  in  all  agea  foi 
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tbese  unalogieB,  by  which  to  make  the  Trinity  plain ;  but  aiine  hare 
ever  been  found  which  did  not  make  tbe  Trinity  either  Scibelliaii- 
ism  or  Tritheism.  They  are  either  three  parts  of  th«  substance,  or 
ehe  three  qualities  or  raode»  of  tbe  Bubstance. 

Thus  we  have  itiBtances.ia  which  tbe  three  are  made  the  three 
jtarta  of  one  being,  or  subalance;  as  in  man,  —  spirit,  soul,  body; 
thought,  affection,  will;  head,  heart,  hand. 

One  Being  with  three  distinct  faculties  is  Tritbeigm;  one  Being 
■  '^ing  in  three  directions  is  Sabelliajiiam. 

Time  is  past,  present,  and  future.  Syllogism  has  its'major,  minor, 
and  conclusion.     There  are  other  like  analogies. 

St.  Patrick  took,  for  his  illustration  tbe  three  leaves  of  trefoil,  or 
clover.  Others  have  imaghied  the  Trinity  like  a  triangle  ;  or  tbey 
have  referred  to  the  three  qualities  of  apace,  —  height,  breadth, 
width ;  or  of  Sre,  —  form,  light,  and  heat ;  or  of  a  noun,  whii  h  has 
its  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter;  or  of  a  government,  consist- 
ing of  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  or  of  executive,  le^lative,  and 
judiciary. 

This  survey  of  Church  Trinity  shows  that  it  is  either  one  in 

1.  The  persons  ore  not  defined ;  or  nn  unintelligible  Trinity. 

2.  Or  which  defines  person  and  Unity  in  the  usual  sense )  or  a 
contradictory  Trinity. 

3.  Or  which  defines  person  aa  usual,  and  the  Unity  as  only 
Union;   or  Tritheism. 

4.  Or  which  defines  person  as  only  manifestalion ;  or  Sabel' 
lianism. 

These  four  are  all  tbe  views  ever  hitherto  given,  and  are  all  un- 
tenable.  We  might  stop  here,  end  say  that  the  Trinity  is  utterly 
unsupported.  There  is  no  need  of  going  to  the  Scripture  to  see  if 
it  is  taught  there ;  for  we  have,  as  yet,  nothing  to  look  for  in  Scrip- 

The  Trinitarian's  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  defining  person.  But 
possibly  he  may  say,  "  I  cannot,  indeed,  give  a  positive  idea  of  per- 
son ;  but  I  can  give  a  negatine  one.  I  cannot  say  what  it  U ;  but 
1  can  say  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  mere  mode  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  not  being,  on  the  other.  We  must  neither  confound  the  per- 
sona nor  divide  the  substance." 

We  will,  then,  go  further,  and  say,  as  Trinitarians  have  never 
yet  deBned  person,  without  making  it  either  a  mode  or  a  being,  so 
they  never  can  define  it  otherwise.    There  is  no  third  between  be- 
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Ing  and  mode.    They  must  either  confound  the  persons  or  divide 
the  substance. 

Again :  that  which  difiereoces  one  person  in  the  Deity  from 
another  must  be  either  a  perfection  or  Ein  imperfection.  There  is 
nothing  between  these.  But  it  cannot  be  an  imperfectioa ;  for  do 
imperfection  exists  in  God :  and  it  cannot  be  a  perfection ;  for 
tJien  the  other  two  persons  would  want  a  divine  perfection,  and 
would  he  imperfect. 

lU.  The  arguments  in  support  of  the  Trinity  are  wholly  inado- 
quale.  Since,  according  to  Nesnder,  the  Trinity  is  not  stated  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  inferaice 
only;  that  is,  a  piece  of  human  reasoning.  Now,  we  have,  no 
doubt,  a  jierfect  right  to  iufer  dnctrines  from  Scripture  which  are 
not  stated  there ;  but,  as  Protestant>i,  we  have  no  right  to  make 
these  inferences  fundamental,  or  essential  to  the  religious  life. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  metapbysically  essential  i  that  is,  essential 
to  a  veil-arranged  system:  but  they  are  not  morally  essential; 
that  is,  not  essentia]  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  soul. 

But  this  is  just  what  Dr.  Uuntinglou  etteccpts  to  do.  He 
tries  to  show  that  ihere  is  a  doctrine  essential  to  the  Ufe,  peace, 
and  progress  of  man,  which  the  New  Testament  has  omitted  to 
state  i  which  is  neither  disiinclly  stated  by  our  Saviour  nor  by  any 
of  his  apostles  i  which  has  been  left  to  be  inferred,  and  inferred  by 
the  mpxe  processes  of  unaided  human  reason. 

What  arguments  does  he  aLege  for  this  ? 

His  first  and  principal  argument  is  the  vnitieraal  belief  of  the 
Cliristian  Church  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

On  this  Dr.  Huntington  iiys  great  stress.     He  says,  — 

"Truth  is  not  determined  by  majorities;  and  yet  it  would  ha 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  constitution  not  to  be  affected  by  u  tes- 
timony so  vast,  uniform,  and  sacred  as  that  which  is  rendered  by 
the  common  belief  of  Christian  history  and  the  Christiau  countries 
to  the  truth  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  something  extremely  painful, 
not  to  say  irreverent,  towards  the  Providence  which  has  watcheJ 
and  led  the  true  Christian  Israel,  in  presuming  that  a  tenet  so  em- 
phatically and  gladly  received  in  all  the  ages  and  regions  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  almost  literally  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  test  of  Vincen- 
lius,  —  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,  —  is  unfounded  in 
revelation  and  truth.  Such  a  conclusion  puts  an  aspect  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  mind  of  the  Church,  scarcely  consistent  with  anj 
42  • 
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tolerable  confid^ce  in  that  great  promiK  of  the  MaHter,  that  hs 
would  be  with  hie  own  all  dtiya."    (p.  339.) 

To  which  we  answer,  — 

(1.)  That,  according  to  I)r.  Bushnelt  (Dr.  Huntington't  owii 
wirneBR),  there  never  hai  been,  nor  ia  now,  any  such  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinily  as  he  asserta.  The  largeat  pan  of  the  Church 
hare  always  "diTided  the  subelancs"  of  the  1  eity,  and  ane*her 
large  portion  have  "  confounded  the  persona ; "  and  ao  the  majorily 
of  the  Church,  while  holding  the  word  "Trinity,"  have  never  be- 
lieved in  the  Triunity  at  all. 

Dr.  Huntington  BummonH  Dr.  Buahnell  aa  a  witneaa  to  th« 
practical  value  of  the  Trinity ;  and  we  may  auppose  something  atidi 
an  examinatioQ  as  this  to  take  place :  — 

Br.  Huntington.  Tell  uh.  Dr.  Buahnell,  what  inatance*  yon 
know  of  persona  who  have  been  converted  or  deeply  bleated  by  the 
holy  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

i)r,  BtuknelL  I  have  known  of  "  a  great  cloud  of  witneBies," 
"living  myriads,"  "  who  have  been  nuaed  to  a  participation  of  God 
in  the  bith  of  this  adorable  mystery."    (Huntington,  p.  413.) 

Dr.  ff.     Mention  some  of  them. 

Dr.  B.  "Francia  Juniua,"  "two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,"  — 
a  profeaaor  "  at  Heidelberg  (Leyden  ?),  testified  that  he  waa,  in 
fact,  converted  from  atheism  by  the  Chriatian  Trinity ; "  also  "  the 
mild  and  »ober  Howe ; "  "  Jeremy  Taylor ; "  also  "  the  Marquia  de 
Kentz ; "  "  Edwards,"  and  *■  Lady  MaxwelL"  (Huntington,  p. 
414.) 

Uaitarian.  Soy,  Dr.  Buahnell,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
majority  of  Christiana  really  believe  in  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Dr.  D.  "  A  very  large  portion  of  the  Christian  teaehera,  to 
getlier  with  the  general  maaa  of  diaciples,  undoubtedly  hold  three 
living  persons  in  the  interior  nature  of  Ood."  (Buahnell :  "  Oud  in 
Christ,"  p.  130.) 

Unit.     Is  that  Bcriptural  or  Orthodox? 

Dr.  B.  No.  It  ia  only  "a  social  Unity."  It  ia  "a  celeitial 
l^theocracy."  It  "  boldly  renounces  Orthodosy  at  the  point  op- 
poaite  to  Unitarianiam."     (Buahnell:  '"God  in  Christ,"  p.  131.) 

Unit.  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  now  apeaking  of  the  properly 
Orthodox  minialers  and  churches  generally? 

Dr.  B.  "  Our  properly  Orthodox  teachers  and  chordies,  while 
professing  three  persona,  also  retain  the  verbal  profession  of  one 
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person.  Tbej  suppose  themselves  really  to  hold  that  Ood  is  one 
person ;  and  yet  thej  most  certainly  do  not:  they  only  confuse 
th^  understanding,  and  call  tlieir  confusion  faith.  This  1  affirm 
on  th^  ground  of  sufficient  evidence ;  partly  because  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  and  partly  because  it  visibly  is  not."     {Ibid.  p.  131.) 

Unit.  Do  jou  beliei-e,  Dr.  Bushneil,  that  spiritual  good  can 
come  from  such  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  as  you  describe  to  be  "un- 
doubtedly "  that  of  "  the  general  mass  of  disciples  "  ? 

Hr.  B.  "Mournful  evidence  will  be  found  that  a  conftiied  and 
painfully  bewildered  state  is  oilen  produced  by  ic  They  are  prac- 
tically al  work  in  their  thoughts  to  choose  between  the  three, 
sometimes  actually  and  decidedly  preferring  one  to  another  t 
doubting  bow  to  adjust  their  mind  in  worship;  uncertain,  after, 
which  of  the  three  to  obey;  turning  away,  possibly,  from  one  with 
a  leeling  of  dread  that  might  well  be  called  aversion ;  devoting 
themselves  to  another,  4s  the  Homsnist  to  his  patron  saint.  This, 
in  &ct,  is  Polytheism,  and  not  the  clear,  simple  love  of  God.  There 
ia  true  love  in  it,  doubtless;  but  the  comfort  of  love  ia  not  here. 
The  mind  is  inTolved  in  a  dismal  confusion,  which  we  cannot  think 
of  without  the  sincerest  pity.  No  soul  can  truly  rest  in  God,  when 
God  is  in  two  or  three,  and  these  in  such  a  senie  that  a  choice  be- 
tween them  must  he  continttally  suggested."     [Ibid.  p.  134.) 

Unit.  This  state  of  mind  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  disciples? 

Dr.  B.    It  is.    [Ibid.  p.  130.) 

Unit.  Are  there  others,  calling  themselves  Trinitarians,  who 
hold  essentially  the  Unitarian  doctrine  P 

Dr.  B.  Yes.  "  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  in  theology  that 
the  class  of  teachers  who  protest  over  the  word  '  person,' declaring 
ihat  they  mean  only  a  threefold  dirtinction,  cannot  show  that 
there  is  really  a  hair's  breadth  of  difference  between  their  doctrine 
and  tlie  doctrine  asserted  by  many  of  the  later  Unitarians,  lliey 
may  teach  or  preach  in  a  \erj  different  manner;  they  probably 
do :  but  the  theoretic  contents  of  their  opinion  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. Thus  they  say  that  there  is  a  certain  divine  person  in 
the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  but  that,  when  they  use  the  term  '  person,' 
they  mean,  not  a  person,  but  a  certain  indeCnite  and  indefinable 
diatinclion.  The  later  Unitarians,  meantime,  are  found  asserting 
that  God  is  present  in  Christ  in  a  mysterious  and  peculiar  comniu- 
nication  of  his  being ;  so  that  he  is  the  Jiving  embodiment  and  ei- 
jHeis  image  of  God.     If,  now,  the  question  be  raiaed,  '  Wherein 
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does  tbe  indefinable  ditlinetiim  of  one  differ  from  the  myBterioiis 
and  peculiar  eommameation  of  the  other  ? '  or  >  How  does  it  appeur 
that  there  ii  any  difference  ? '  there  is  no  living  man,  I  am  quita 
sure,  who  can  invent  an  answer."     {Ibid.  p.  I'Jo.) 

Unit  la  it  not  true  that  both  of  these  views  are  sometinies  held 
alteroaCely  by  Trinitarians  P 

Dr.  B,  "  Probably  there  is  a  degree  of  aJtematian,  or  inclining 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  this  view  of  Trinity,  as  the  mind 
Btrogglea,  now  to  embrace  one,  and  now  the  other,  of  two  incom- 
patible notions.  Some  persona' are  more  habitually  inclined  to 
hold  the  three)  a  verj-  much  smaller  number,  to  hold  the  one." 
[Ibid.  p.  134.) 

Unit.     But  can  they  not  hold  the  Unity  with  this  Trinity  P 

Z>r.  B.  "  No  man  can  assert  three  persons,  meaning  three  con- 
Bciousnewe*,  wills,  and  undera  Ian  dings,  and  still  have  any  intelli- 
gent meaniDg  in  his  mind,  when  he  asserts  that  they  are  yet 
one  person.  For,  a*  be  now  uses  the  term,  the  very  idea  of  a  per- 
son is  that  of  an  essential,  incommunicable  monad,  bounded  by 
consciousness,  and  vitalized  by  self-active  will ;  which  being  true, 
he  might  as  well  profess  to  hold  that  three  units  are  yet  one  unit. 
When  he  does  it,  his  words  will,  of  necessity,  l>e  only  subsUtutei 
for  sense."    {Ibid.  p.  131.) 

(2.)  But  suppose  that  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  Trinity 
was  as  univeraal  as  Dr.  Huntington  asserts  and  Dr.  Buabnell  de< 
nie4,  what  would  be  its  value?  His  argument  proves  too  much. 
If  it  proves  the  Trinity  to  be  true,  it  proves,  a  fortiori,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  be  the  true  Church,  and  Froteatantism  to 
be  an  error;  for  Martin  Luther,  at  one  time,  was  tbe  only  Protes- 
tant in  the  world.  Suppose  that  a  Roman  priest  had  come  to  him 
then.     He  might  have  addressed  lum  thus :  — 

"  It  is  certainly  an  impreasive  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  that  the  Chriatian  world  have  been  so  generally 
agreed  in  it.  Truth  is  not  determined  by  majorities;  and  yet  it 
would  be  contrary  to  tbe  laws  of  our  constitutiou  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  a  testimony  ao  vast,  uniform,  and  sacred  as  that  which  ii 
rendered  by  the  common  belief  of  Christian  history  and  the  Chria- 
tian centuries  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  tbe  Roman  Calbo- 
lic  Church.  We  travel  abroad,  through  these  converted .  lands, 
over  the  round  world.  We  enter,  at  the  call  of  the  Sabbath  mom. 
ing  light,  the  place  of  assembled  worshippers  {  let  it  be  the  newly 
planted  conventicle  on  the  edge  of  the  Western  fbrest,  or  tbe  mia- 
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doDBiy  Btation  at  the  extremity  of  the  EaBlcm  continent  |  let  It  be 
the  collection  of  Northern  mountaineers,  or  of  the  dwellers  in 
Southern  valleys  ;  let  it  be  in  the  plain  villa)(e  meeting-houRe, 
or  in  the  me||nificent  cathedraiti  of  the  old  cities ;  let  it  be  the 
-crowded  congregation  of  the  metropolis,  or  the  'two  or  three' 
that  uicet  in  faith  in  upper  chambers,  in  log-hula  or  under  palm* 
ireea  ;  let  it  be  re^nerate  hands  gathered  to  pray  in  the  iatuids 
of  the  ocean,  or  thankful  circles  of  believers  confessing  their  de- 
pendence and  beseeching  pardon  on  ships'  decks,  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  ocean.  So  ve  pass  over  tbe  outstretched  countries  of  both 
hemispheres!  and  it  is  well  nigh  certain  —  so  certain  that  the  rare 
and  scattered  exceptions  drop  out  of  the  broad  and  general  con- 
dueion  —  that  the  lowly  petitions,  the  fervent  supplications,  the 
hearty  confessions,  the  eager  thanksgivings,  or  the  grand  peals  of 
choral  adoration,  which  our  ears  will  hear,  will  i>e  uttered  accord- 
ing to  the  grand  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  vmce 
of  the  unhesitating  praise  that  embraces  and  hallows  tbe  globe." 

What  would  Luther  have  rephed  to  that?  He  would  have  said, 
"  Truth  must  hava  a  beginning.  It  is  always,  at  first,  in  a  mi- 
nority. The  gate  of  it  is  Btrait,  the  path  to  it  narrow,  and  few 
fiad  it  All  reforms  are,  at  tbe  beginning,  in  the  bands  of  a  small 
number.  If  God  and  truth  are  on  our  side,  what  do  we  care  for 
your  multitudes  ?  "    We  can  make  the  same  answer  now. 

Dr.  Huntington  proceeds  to  give  his  own  creed  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  —  to  state  his  own  belief. 

God,  in  himself,  be  declares,  we  cannot  know  at  all.  We  know 
liim  only  in  hia  revelation.  "  Out  of  that  ineffable  and  veiled  God- 
bead  —  the  groundwork,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  ail  divine  manifesta- 
tion; a  iheocracy  —  there  emerge  to  us,  in  revelation,  the  three 
whom  we  rightly  call  persona  —  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

We  can  only  conceive  of  God,  he  says,  in  action ;  and  in  action 
we  behold  him  as  three.  But  action  and  revelation  take  place  in 
timo.  The  Trinity,  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Huntington,  is 
only  known  to  us  in  temporal  manifestation :  whether  it  exists  in 
eternity  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  And  yet,  in  the  next  sentence,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father," 
and  "  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  out  of  the  Father,  not  in  timt ; " 
which  is  tbe  very  thing  he  had  a  moment  before  professed  to  know 
nothing  about.  It  is  very  difRcult,  therefore,  to  tell  precisely  what 
his  view  is.  With  regaid  to  the  incarnation  of  the  -Son,  he  is  still 
more  obscure.    He  says  Uiat  "  Christ  come*  forth  out  of  tbe  God- 
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bead  u  the  Son;"  that  he  "leaTea  the  gloiy  he  had  with  tba 
Father;"  that,  while  he  is  on  earth,  the  Fnther  alone  representa 
the  unseen  personality  of  the  Godhead,  end  that  therefore  the  Son 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  him,  and  subnimiie;  that  temporari- 
ly, vhtle  the  Son  is  in  the  world,  he  remains  i^orant  of  what  the 
Father  knows,  and  saya  that  bis  Father  is  greater  than  he.  "Ue 
lessens  himeelf  to  dependency  for  the  sake  of  mediation."  "All  this 
we  might  expect"  This  he  calls  an  "  instrumental  inequality  be- 
tween Son  and  Father :  "  it  "  is  wrougbt  into  the  biblical  language, 
lemains  in  all  our  devotional  habit,  and  ought  to  remain  there." 

In  other  words,  J>r.  Huntington  believes  that  the  Infinite  Gnd 
became  less  than  infinite  in  the  incumatiou.  The  common  expla- 
nation of  those  passages,  where  Christ  says,  for  example,  "  Mj 
Father  is  greater  than  I,"  does  not  aatisly  b[m.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied that  Jesus  said  it  "  in  his  human  nature."  No.  It  was  the 
divine  nature  which  said  it ;  and  it  was  really  GoD  THE  Son,  who 
did  not  know  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  his  own  coming.  He  lost  k 
part  of  fais  omniscience.  He  ceased  to  be  perfect  in  all  bis  attri- 
butes. We  should  say,  then,  that  he  ceaaed  to  be  God ;  but  Dr. 
Huntington  maintains  that  he  was  God,  nevertheless ;  but  God  less 
than  omnipotent,  —  God  less  than  omniscient;  God  the  Son,  so 
distinct  from  the  Father  as  to  be  ignorant  of  what  (he  Father 
knew,  and  unable  to  ])erform  what  the  Father  could  do. 

Dr.  Huntington  (p.  366)  ascribes  it  to  "condescension*'  in 
Christ,  to  say  that  "  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  not  the  Son  " 
"/(  ia  condeaccTuion  ijideed!"  Baya  he.  But  this  word  *'Gon- 
deacenuon"  does  not  well  apply  here.  One  does  not  condescend 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  he  knows :  still  less  does  a  truthful  penioa 
condescend  lo  say  he  is  ignorant  of  what  be  knows.  We  may 
wisely  condescend  to  help  the  feeble,  and  aympathiae  with  the 
lowly,  but  hardly  to  be  ignorant  with  them,  or  to  pretend  to  be  ig- 
norant. It  is  a  badly  chosen  word,  and  seema  to  show  the  vadl- 
lalion  of  the  writer's  thoughL 

IV.  The  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ere  un- 
answerable. 

We  infer  that  they  are  nnanswerable  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  answered.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Huntington,  hav- 
ing been  for  so  many  years  a  preacher  of  Unitarian  doctrine,  ii 
acquainted  with  our  arguments.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
this  sermoa,  he  haa  nowhere  attempted  to  reply  to  them.    Ha  hoi 
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{Mued  them  vliollf  by.  You  would  not  know,  from  reading  the 
discourse,  that  be  had  ever  been  a  Unitarian,  or  hid  ever  heard  of 
the  Unitarian  objections  to  the  Trinity ;  still  less  that  he  had  him- 
self preached  against  iL  UniloriaQS,  for  instance,  have  said,  that 
if  lite  THttity  be  true,  and  if  it  be  to  impurtaat  lo  the  welfare  of 
the  soul  aa  is  contaided,  it  uitmld  be  tomevbere  plainiy  taught  in 
the  NetB  Tetlamait  Does  Di.  Huntington  answer  this  argument? 
No  1  he  answers  the  argument  from  the  mord  "  Trinity  "  not  being 
in  the  BiUe,  and  his  answer  is  xufficient ;  but  he  doea  not  answer 
the  argument  from  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  not  anywheii 
distinctly  taught,  and  thai  none  of  the  terms  which  have  been 
found  essential  to  any  Orthodox  statement  of  the  doctrine  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament.* 

Nor  does  Dr.  Huntington  anywhere  fairly  meet  the  Unitarian 
argument  from  the  impossibility  of  stating  the  doctrine  in  intelligi- 
blk-  language.  He  tells  us,  with  bis  usual  eloquence,  what  we  haye 
often  enough  been  taught  before,  that  there  are  many  things  which 
we  do  not  understand,  and  that  we  must  believe  many  facts  the 
mode  of  which  is  unintelli^ble.  But  when  we  say,  "  Can  we  be- 
lieve a  doctrine  or  proposition  which  cannot  be  distinctly  stated  P " 
be  has  no  answer.  The  Truiity  is  a  doctrine,  and  muat  therefore 
be  distinctly  staled  in  order  to  be  believed.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
tinctly stated,!  and  th,erefore  cannot  be  believed.  To  this  objec- 
tion Ur.  Hnniington  has  no  reply ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  it 
is  an  unanswerable  objection. 

Dr.  Huntington  uses  an  unnecessary  phrase  about  those  who 
object  to  mystery.  He  calls  the  objection  **  shallow  self-itlusion," 
and  proceeds  with  the  usual  declaration,  that  all  of  life  is  mysterious. 
Con  he  have  been  a  Unitarian  preacher  for  twenty  yeais,  and  not 
have  known  that  Unitarians  object  to  mystery  only  when  it  is  used 
by  Trinitarians  aa  a  cover  for  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  statement  * 

*  "  It  hst  often  been  aiMi-ted  ami  a^ailled," 
■troB|;CBt  of  madpm  TrlnitaiinQK,  "that  eveo  tli 
wtilcli  tlieChurcIl  ctoctrtnc  turni  areforelunla  ttie  Nuv  TiiTiimi^vti  a  siaia 

DOKlmtlk,  vol.  II.  p.  !S1.) 
I  "  Who  will  venture  lo  nj  Hut  nay  of  the  deflnltlons  tieretofore  given  of 

Ibtlr  IwBls  In  ttie  Nloen*  or  AthsnsBlsD  Crcc<1,~iirc  iDtalllglblo  and  astls- 
Oaottirjr  lo  tlie  miiH)  I   At  leiot,  I  un  trolj  laj,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
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You  auk  UB  to  belicTe  a  precise  ntatement,  viz.,  that  "  there  are 
three  persotu  in  tbe  Godhead."  We  sny,  "  What  do  you  mean  bj 
'perBon'.'"  The  Trinitarian  an»wer«,  "It  is  s  mystery."  We 
■ay,  *■  We  cannot  believe  it,  then."  The  Trinitarian  replieR, 
"  Why.  all  is  a  mystery.  How  the  grass  grows  ia  a  mystery }  yet 
you  believe  it"  "No,"  we  say,  "we  do  not  helieve  it  When 
the  mystery  begins,  our  belief  ends ;  we  believe  up  to  that  point, 
and  no  farther."  Tbe  statement,  "  the  grass  grows,"  is  not  a 
mystery ;  the  ^t,  "  the  grass  grows,"  is  not  a  mystery.  We 
belicTt'  the  fact  and  the  Htatement  The  may  in  which  it  grows  is 
mysterious ;  and  we  do  not  believe  anything  about  it  "  You  can- 
□ot  understand  Aoio  the  grass  grows."  No ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
do  not  believe  anythiug  about  how  the  grass  grows.  But  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Trinity  is  to  show  koa  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  exist.  You  are  not  satisfied  that  we  receive 
vhat  the  Scripture  teaches;  you  try  to  show  us  the  how,  and  then 
leave  it  in  obscurity  at  last 

Nor  does  Dr.  Huntington  reply  to  the  Unitarian  explanation  of 
the  I'rinitarian  proof-texts.  Trinitarians  have  often  quoted  tbe 
texts  —  "land  my  Father  are  one;"  "Heviho  has  teen  tne  hat 
teen  the  Father"  —  in  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  Unitarians 
have  often  replied  to  both  of  thent :  to  the  first  passage,  that  since 
JesuB  baa  also  said  that  his  diaciples  were  to  be  one  teith  him,  ai  he 
in  one  with  God,  it  either  proves  that  the  disciples  are  also  to  he 
God,  or  does  not  prove  that  Christ  is  Qod.  To  the  second  pas- 
sage,  Unitarians  have  replied  by  reading  the  next  clause,  in  which 
Christ  says,  "  Believest  thou  not  that  1  am  in  the  Father  p "  show- 
ing how  it  is  that  he  reveals  the  FalJier.  He  is  in  the  Father,  and 
his  disciples  are  in  bim.  Those  who  see  him,  see  the  Father ; 
those  who  see  his  true  disciple.^,  see  tbe  face  and  image  of  Christ 
These  answers  are  so  obvious,  and  Dr.  Huntington  must  have 
heard  tliem  so  otlen,  that  be  should,  as  a  controversialist,  bare 
taken  some  notice  of  them.     He  has  not  done  so. 

He  quotes  the  passage  from  Eph.  1  :  20,  21,  and  says,  "  Can 
thit  be  a  crealure?"  We  reply,  "Can  he  be  anything  but  a 
creature  ?  —  be  who  was  set  by  God  in  this  place  of  honor.  Does 
Qod  set  God,  as  a  reward,  above  principalities  and  powers  i*  Does 
God  make  God  "  head  over  all  tbings  in  the  Church"?  Again: 
Dr.  Huntington  quotes,  "  that,  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee 
should  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  he  is  Lord  i  "  but  hg 
omits  the  eonclusiun,  "  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 
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He  even  quotes  the  passage,. "  Him  Aaf  A  Qod  exalted  to  give 
rt'pentaace  and  forgivenesa  of  sin." 

And  be  quotea  the  passage,  which  has  staggered  the  strongest 
believera  in  the  Trinity,  where  Paul  declares  (1  Cor.  ch.  15),  thai,  at 
the  end,  Christ  will  give  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Father,  that  "  Qod 
may  be  all  in  oU,"  and  explains  it  as  meaning  that  "  he  will  resume 
his  place  in  the  coequal  Three,  the  indivisihle  One."  Has  he  2^/1 
his  iilace,  then ?  Is  that  Orthodox?  Br.  Huntington  evidently 
thinks  so ;  for  he  says,  "The  Son,  in  his  character  of  Sonship,  it 
retaken,  so  to  speak,  into  the  everlasting  undivided  One."  8o  to 
rpeak.  We  may  speak  ao  :  "  But  what  do  we  mean  hy  itP  "  is  the 
question.  Did  God  the  Son  leave  his  place  in  the  Godhead  P  Did 
he  become  less  than  God  ?  Did  he  become  ignorant  P  Did  he  sufier 
and  die  P  Did  he  arise,  and  at  last  reascend,  and  take  his  place,  "  so 
to  speak,"  in  the  Godhead?  If  this  is  meant  as  real  statement, 
what  better  is  it  than  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu  ?  What  sort  of  Unity 
is  left  to  us  P  We  have  a  Trinity  of  council ;  but  where  is  the  Unity, 
except  of  agreement  P  One  divine  Being  descending,  and  leaving 
the  other  divine  Being  alone,  temporarily,  on  the  throne  of  the  uni* 
verse,  unul  the  divine  Being  who  had  descended  should  reascend 
to  take  his  seat  again  "  in  the  coequal  Three  and  indivisible  One  "  ! 

One  Unitaidan  argument,  which  appears  to  us  unanswerable,  is 
in  the  fact,  that  the  very  passages  in  which  the  highest  attribute* 
are  sscribed  to  Christ  are  always  those  in  which  his  dependence 
and  subordination  are  most  strongly  asserted.  We  could  throw 
aside  all  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  asserts  dii'ectly  his  inferiori- 
ty,— as,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I ; "  "Of  mine  own  self  I 
can  do  nothing,"  —  and  take  the  strongest  proof-texts  of  the 
Trinitarians,  and  ask  for  no  better  proof  for  the  Unitarian  doctrine  ; 
"  All-  power  is  pven  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth  % "  "  The  image  of 
the  iuvisibleGotl,  the  first-born  of  every  creature  j"  "In  him  dwelt 
bII  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Are  these  passages  written 
of  Christ  in  hia  divine  or  human  nature  P  Not  his  divine  nature ;  for 
to  God  the  Son  all  power  cannot  be  "  given."  Ood  the  Son  cannot 
lie  "  the  image  of  God,"  or  the  "  first-born  of  every  treabire."  The 
"  fulness  of  the  Godhead  "  cannot  dwell  in  God  the  Son.  They  must, 
tlii:n,  he  said  of  him  in  his  human  nature  )  and,  if  so,  they  show 
that  the  loftiest  titles  and  attributes  do  not  prove  him  to  be  Ood. 

V.  The  good  ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  doe*  not 
belong  to  it,  but  to  the  trutha  which  underlie  it. 
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Dr.  Huntington  aHserts,  for  example,  that  "  the  'tVCunity  of  God 

appears  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  manifesting  end  suppoitinf; 
in  the  mind  of  our  race,  a  faith  in  the  true  personality  of  Ood." 

If  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  forms  of  religion  in  wluch 
the  peiBondity  of  Ood,  as  absolute  nill,  is  most  distinctly  rec- 
ognized (i.  e.,  the  Jacish  religion  and  the  Mohammedan  rel^on), 
should  both  be  ignorant  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  equally  remarkable 
tliflt  the  most  Pantheistic  reiigion  in  the  worid,  in  which  the  per~ 
tonality  of  Ood  most  entirely  disappears  (L  e.,  Biaminism),  should 
have  a  Trinity  of  its  oirn.  It  is  also  remarkable,  on  this  h)qK>thesi8, 
tiiat  idolatry  in  the  Christian  Church  (as  worship  of  Mary,  vorsfaip 
of  siunts  and  relics,  &c.)  should  come  up  with  the  Trinity,  and 
dourish  simultaneouslf  with  it. 

No  i  it  is  not  the  Trinity  which  brings  ont  most  distinctly  dM 
personality  of  God,  b«t  the  faith  in  a  dinne  revelalJon  through  in- 
spired men.  If  Ood  can  dvrell  in  the  souU  of  men,  teaching  and 
guiding  them,  he  must  he  a  person  like  the  soul  with  which  ha 
communes.  Especially  does  the  religious  consriousness  of  Jesus, 
his  simple  and  child-like  oommunion  with  the  heareniy  Father, 
bring  Ood  near  to  the  soul  as  a  personal  being.  It  is  not  the 
Trinity,  but  the  Christian  faith  which  underlies  it,  which  teaches 
the  divine  personality. 

Nor  is  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  necessary  for  a 
living  faith  in  Ood  through  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self. Aii  that  Sr,  Huntington  says  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  well  said, 
'  but  has  no  bearing  on  the  point  before  us.  According  to  Dr. 
Huntington's  own  witnesses,  as  we  hare  seen  above,  the  Trinity 
was  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  Was  reconcilia- 
tion unknown  ?  Was  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ  unknown  p  If 
he  cannot  assert  this,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  necessary 
to  a  living  feith  in  a  reconciling  Ood. 

Dr.  Huntington  argues,  that  only  the  sufferings,  and  actual 
sufferings,  of  Ood  himself,  can  touch  the  sinful  heart;  and,  there- 
foie,  the  Trinity  is  true.  The  conclusion  is  a  long  way  from  tlie 
premise,  even  supposing  that  to  be  sound.  But  as  regards  the 
premise,  he  has  read  and  quoted  ManseL  Has  he  not  verged  to- 
wards the  dogmatism  which  that  writer  oondeflins  P  Would  it  not 
be  more  modest,  and  better  accord  with  Christian  humility,  to  be 
satisfied  with  believing  the  scriptural  assertions,  that  "God  so 
loved  the  world,  tiiat  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  i  "  that  "  He 
who  spared  not  liis  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  alt,  —  shall 
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be  not,  with  him,  tt^]y  (■ive  us  all  things  ?  "  Is  not  this  enough, 
without  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  only  way  by  which  raan 
can  be  saved  is  the  method  of  a  Bultenng  OodP 

We  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  head,  nor  examine  our  fiieud's 
B^umeot  to  ahuw  that  we  cannot  consistently,  as  Unitarians,  have 
any  pietj.     We  will  try,  then,  to  have  it  inconsistently. 

VI.  Great  evils  to  the  Church  have  come  from  the  doctnae  of 
the  Trinity. 

It  has  tended  to  the  belief  in  three  Qoda.  It  has  tended  to  a 
oonfiiBion  of  belief  between  three  Oods  of  equal  power  and  majesty, 
united  only  in  counsel;  one  supreme  and  two  inferior  Deities) 
one  Deity  with  a  threefold  manner  of  manifeatatioa  t  and  a  vague, 
uodetermined  use  of  words,  with  no  meaning  attached  to  them  — 
unhappy  confusion,  which  none  hare  been  more  ready  to  reco^ize 
and  to  point  out  than  Trinitarians  themselves. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  continual  struggles,  conflicts,  and 
bitter  controversies,  which  this  doctrine  has  caused  from  the  time 
of  its  entrance  into  the  Church?  What  is  there  more  diagracetiil 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  than  the  mutual  persecutions  of 
Arians  and  Athanasians,  and  of  all  the  minor  sects  and  parties, 
itngendered  hy  this  disputed  doctrine? 

This  is  what  Dr.  Bushnell  says  of  one  of  these  matters  i  and  hit 
testimony  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  on  this  point,  — 

"  No  man  can  assert  three  persons,  — meaning  three  conscious- 
nesses, wills,  and  understandings,  —  and  still  have  any  intelligent 
meaniog  in  hii  mind,  when  he  asserts  that  they  are  yet  one  per- 
son ;  for,  as  he  now  uses  the  term,  the  very  idea  of  a  person  is 
that  of  an  essential,  incommunicable  monad,  bounded  by  conscious- 
ness, and  vitalized  by  self-active  will ;  which  being  true,  he  might 
as  well  profess  to  hold  that  three  units  are  yet  one  unit.  When  he 
does  it,  his  words  will,  of  necessity,  be  only  subsdtutes  for  sense. 

"  At  the  same  time,  there  are  too  many  signs  of  the  mental  con- 
fiuion  I  speak  of  not  to  believe  that  it  eiisCa.  Thus,  if  the  class  t 
•peak  of  were  to  hear  a  discourse  inaisting  on  the  proper  personid 
Unity  of  Ood,  it  would  awaken  snspicion  in  their  minds,  while  a 
disconrse  insisting  on  the  existence  of  three  persons  wonld  be  only 
a  certain  proof  of  Ortbodoiy;  showing  that  they  profess  three 
persons,  meaniiig  what  they  profess,  and  one  person.  reaOy  not 
meaning  it. 

"  Such  is  the  confusion  produced  by  attempting  to  aasert  a  rea] 
and  metaphysical  Trlnit)  of  oersona  in  the  divine  nature.  Whetliei 
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the  word  is  taken  at  ilx  full  import,  or  diminlsheil  away  tu  n  mers 
•omethiiig  called  a  dislinclion,  there  ia  produced  only  contrariety, 
confusion,  practical  negation,  not  light." 

So  Far  Dr.  Bushneir  On  another  point  thus  testifies  Twestea : — 
"  There  are  many  to  whom  the  hiblical  and  religious  basis  of 
the  doctrine  is  exceeding  sure  and  precious,  who  arc  (tissatisHed 
with  the  Church  form  of  the  doctrine,  and  even  fi'cl  themaelics 
repelled  or  fettered  by  it.  ll  is  to  them  more  negative  than  posi- 
tive, more  opposed  to  errors  than  giving  any  insight  into  Irulli. 
It  solves  no  difficulty,  it  unseals  no  new  revelation." 

Twesten  goes  on  to  admit  that  the  I'rinity  has  really  heroraed  iu 
the  tree  movement  of  the  mind,  substituting  a  dead  uniformity  fbr 
a  manifold  and  various  life ;  and  yet  Twesten  is  a  very  strong  and 
able  Trinitariaii. 

VII.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  doctdne  of  philosophy,  and 
not  of  faith. 

As  philosophy,  it  might  he  ever  so  true  and  important!  Imt, 
when  brought  forward  as  religion  (as  Dr.  Huntington  has  done), 
it  would  become  at  once  pernicious.  To  offer  theology  for  religioa, 
belief  for  faith,  philosophy  born  of  speculative  reflection  in  place 
of  spiritual  insight  and  pious  experience,  have  always  been  most 
deleterious  both  to  religion  and  to  philosophy. 

llie  objects  of  faith  are  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Through  Christ  we  have  acceKs  to  the  Father  in  the  Spirit.  We 
see  the  Father  revealed  to  us  in  the  Son ;  we  feel  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts.  This  is  Teligioii ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

VIII.  We  can  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Christian  Church, 

The  following  facts  we  suppose  to  be  incontrovertible :  — 

1.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  synod  of  Nice  (A.  U.  325),  the  Son 
was  considered  to  be  subordinate,  or  inferior  to  the  Father,  by  the 
great  majority  of  writers  and  teachers  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  believers  ;  and  no  doctrine  of  Trinity  existed 
in  the  Church. 

2.  The  Nicene  tymbol,  which  declared  Christ  to  be  "  God  from 
God,  Light  from  Light,  true  God  from  true  God,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,"  *  was  directed  against  the  two  Arian  post- 

•  fiee  the  creed  In  Higenbach  (HlMory  of  Doct.,  sol.  1.  p.  808)1  "Oioi 
U  etui,  fa(  it  tarif,  OKr  t^tiSuiiii  U  6w>  dXifliroi." 
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tioni,  — t)iflt  (Tbrist  wu  created,  and  that  there  wat  a  time  when 
he  did  not  exint ;  but  it  did  iiol  deciara  his  equolit;  with  Ood  Uie 
Father,  nor  teach  the  penanality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  say  nay- 
thing  of  the  Trinily. 

3.  The  councils  Tscillated  to  and  fro  during  three  hundivd 
years,  gradually  tending  towards  the  present  Church  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity;  thu»,— 

1.  Synod  of  Nice  (A.  D.  325)  opposed  the  Arian  doctrine  at 
the  creation  of  Christ  out  of  nothing,  and  maintained  that  his  sub> 
stance  was  derived  from  that  of  God. 

2.  Byttod  of  Tyre  (A.  D.  33d)  favored  the  Ariana,  and  depoaed 
Athsnasius. 

3.  Council  of  Antioek  (A.  D.  343)  opposed  the  views  of  tha 
Artans,  end  also  the  views  of  their  opponents. 

4.  Council  of  Sardifa  (A.  D,  344)  resulted  in  a  division  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  —  the  East  being  semi-Arian, 
■nd  the  West,  Athanasian  —  in  their  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ. 

5.  The  Western  Church  tending  to  Sabellianism  (tanght  by 
Uarcellus  and  his  J)upil  Photinus),  this  view  was  condenmed  l^ 
two  oouncils  in  the  Bast  and  West,  viz. ;  — 

Second  council  of  Antioch  (A.  D.  343), 

Conncil  of  Milan  (A.  D.  346). 

G.  CoQstantiua,  an  Arian  emperor,  endeavored  to  make  the 
Western  Churches  accept  the  Avion  doctrine,  and,  at  two  synods 
(A.  D.  3S3  and  3S5,  at  Arelate  and  Mediolanum),  compelled  the 
bishops  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  deposing  those 
who  refused  so  to  do. 

T.  The  Arians,  being  thus  dominant,  immediately  divided  into 
Arians  and  Semi- Arians,  —  the  distinction  being  the  famons  dis- 
tinction between  o  and  oi.  Both  parties  denied  the  Homoouiiotf 
but  the  Semi-Arians  admitted  the  Somoioudoa. 

8.  At  the  synod  of  Ancyra  (A,  D.  356),  the  Semi.Ariau  doctrine 
was  adopted,  and  the  Arian  rejected.  The  third  aynod  of  Sirmium 
(A.  1>.  358)  did  the  same  thing. 

0.  Down  to  this  time  (A.  D,  361)),  nothing  was  ssid  about  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  its  relation  to  the  Trinity.  The  Emperor  Vftlens,  un 
Arian,  persecuted  the  Atbanasians  from  A.  D.  364  to  378.  Then 
Theodosius,  an  Athanasian  emperor,  persecuted  the  Arians.  Semi- 
Arianism,  however,  continued  Orthodox  in  the  East 

10,  The  Nestorinu  controversy  broke  out  A,  D.  430.  Counnl 
ftf  E)ihes<iB  (A.  D.  431)  condemned  Nestor.  The  Nestorians  (who 
43  • 
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were  UniUrianB)  Beparated  enttrelf  from  the  Church,  and  became 

the  Church  of  the  Pemian  empire. 

11.  The  Monophysite  controversy  broke  out.  The  council  of 
ChalcedoQ  (A.  D.  461)  decided  that  there  were  two  natures  io 
Christ )  and  the  Monophyaitea  aeparated,  and  formed  the  Coptic 
Church.  Their  formula  waa,  that  "  Qad  waa  crucified  in  ChiisL" 
The  Neatoriiina  were  too  Unitaiian,  and  the  Monophysite*  too 
Athanasian.  The  Church  decided  {against  the  Nestorians)  that 
Mary  was  God's  mother,  but  decided  (against  the  Monophysitea) 
that  God  waa  not  crucified. 

12.  Firit  Lateran  CouneU  was  called  (in  A,  D.  640)  to  settle  a 
new  point.  It  having  been  decided  that  there  were  two  natures  in 
Christ,  it  waa  now  thought  best  by  many  to  yield  to  the  MoDophy- 
sites — that  there  was  only  one  will  in  Christ.  'Heuce  the  Hoa- 
otheletic  oontroveray,  finally  settled  at  the,  —  ' 

13.  Sixth  General  Council  (A.  D.  6H0),  when  two  wills  in  Christ 
were  accepted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  took  the  Church  from  A.  D.  325  tA  A.  D. 
680  to  settle  the  questions  concerning  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God. 
During  all  this  time,  opinion  vacillated  between  Arianism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Sabellianiem  on  the  other.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  Church  had  become  consolidated,  and  stiong  enough  to 
compel  aubmiasion  to  ita  opinioha :  but  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Trinity  remained  unaettled  for  several  centuries  more; 
and  finally  the  Eastern  Church  separated  altogether  Irora  the 
Western  Church  on  this  point.  The  whole  Greek  Church  remains, 
to  this  day,  aeparated  &om  the  Latin  Church  on  a  question  belong- 
ing to  this  very  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  So  much,  then,  for  Dr. 
Huntington's  assertion,  that  the  Trinity  is  a  doctrine  which  can 
almost  literally  be  said  to  have  been  believed  "  always,  everywhere, 
and  by  alL" 

IX.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  opposed  to  the  reol  divinity 
of  Christ  and  to  his  real  humanity;  thus  undermining  continually 
tlie  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  divine  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  the 

Our  final  and  chief  objection  to  the  Trinity  ts,  not  that  it  makes 
Christ  divine,  but  that  it  does  not  make  him  so.  It  substitutes  for 
the  di>'inity  of  the  Father,  the  Supreme  God,  which  Unitarians 
believe  W  dwell  in  Christ,  a  subordinate  divinity  of  God  the  Son. 
This  is  subordinate,  because  derived ;  on  I.  because  diuived,  d»- 
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